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“Gimme! Gimme! Gimme?!” J hear it all the time. What 
is one to do? It’s hard to be hard on the family! But 
there’s an emergency on, and the pay-packet has to be 
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not there. With my policy kept going, there will be a 
roof over their heads, food on their table and clothes on 
their backs. Also money for the schooling.” 


My life insurance cheque goes in tomorrow. And the 
next time my wife extends her hand, PI shake it firmly 
and give her a big smile... And that will be that! 
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The threat to our freedom from across the 
border persists. 
Do not slacken your vigilance, Help 
strengthen defence by discipline and 
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DEFENCE IS YOUR JOB TOO 


Safeguarding our freedom demands our 
fullest effort, discipline and sacrifice. 
By working resolutely and increasing 
production, you heip build up defence. 
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Freedom is in peril, 
defend it with all your might 
—Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Preserve unity; work resolutely. 
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NOTES 


THE WORLD 
The world is in a more relaxed state 


„at the end of 1963 than it was when the 


year was young. Tensions have been dis- 
tinctly lowered as between the Western 
and the Soviet blocs. The detente that fol- 
lowed the agreement between the Soviet 
and the Western powers over the banning 
of all Nuclear tests excepting those under- 
ground, has spread all over Europe despite 
the unwillingness of de Gaulle’s France to 
sign the nuclear test ban treaty. 

The recent move by the authorities of 
East Berlin which allowed tens of thousands 
of West Berliners to visit their relatives 


-during the festive season of Christmas with 
* gifts, has further eased the situation 


In a 
sector which has been the test area of the 
cold war in the West. The Soviet autho- 
rities were somewhat doubtful about the 
continuance of the policy and attitude of a 
friendly approach laid down by the late 
President Kennedy by his successor Presi- 
dent Johnson. They seem to haye been 
reassured to some extent by the declara- 
tions of the latter in the last few days. In 


, any case there has been no fresh incidents 


of any serious import since the detente. In 
the U.S. too the jingoes se to have 
relaxed. ` 

The state of affairs qh 
frontiers remain unchanged. But the 
situation that developed after the Chine 
invasion, has been stabilised to some e 
tent and no further aggressive moves 










of 


any consequence has been reported in 
recent months on either the Ladakh or the 
NEFA areas. The Chinese are trying to 
intensify the cold war in this area and they 
are being actively aided by President 
Ayub and his counsellers. Active provoca- 
tions are being given all along the com- 
mon frnotiers, with particular emphasis on 
the Chaknot area in Kashmir and in the 
hilly areas of Assam-East Pakistan borders. 
A continuous campaign of vilification, 
mostly through false accusation and brazenly 
lying statements, is being carried on like- 
wise. 


There is a recent joint move, by the 
Chinese Premier and the Pakistan dictator, 
to drive a wedge between India and the 
non-aligned States of the  Afro-Asian 
group. Ayub has tried all his blandish- 
ments on the Prime Minister of Ceylon and 
her cabinet members. He was well aware of 
the differences that have arisen between 
the Governments of India and Ceylon over 
the question of the “State-less” people of 
Indian origin in Ceylon, and he thought he 
might cash-in while the going was good. 
There does not seem to have been much 
agreement between Ayub and, the Ceylonese 
Premier, as evinced by the news reports 
and the joint statement issued by both after 
Ayub’s visit was over. 

The Chinese Premier Chou En-lai and 
his entourage have started with the U.A.R. 
There were prolonged tally between J 
hinese Premier and Prěident nasil 


2 a 


and Premier Sabri and press conferences, 
etc. Bit here agian the main points of the 
propcsals put forward by Chou En-lai—and 
his satellite Ayub—regarding the holding 
of arocher Bandung conference and the 
abanccnment of the proposed conference of 


the ron-aligned States of the world do not 


seem t> have been accepted by the U.A.R. 
President. Chou En-lai apparently seems 
to heve scored a point in the matter of 
gettirg the “direct negotiations” between 
Indie and China, without any condition 
precedent proposal, agreed upon by Presi- 
dent Nasser, so far as the news reports of 
the int communique issued by the visitor 
and :Fe host go. 

IJeedless to say our External Affairs 
depa-tment has taken the usually sonmolent 
blinks at the moves of our hostile neigh- 
bour-, as is customary with it. On the 
quescions of the Bandung Conference pro- 
posa. and the abandonement of the con- 
fererc2 of all the non-aligned States, no 
positive moves seem to have been taken by 
our authorities. 

“he month of December, uptil the time 
of writing these, has had nothing untoward 
to happen-in international affairs. On the 
positve side the new American President 
—th- 36th man to fill the post of the Chief 
Executive of U. S—-Lyndon Johnson, has 
taken firmly over. In his address to the 
Congress, the new President had told the 
Congress and the world, “Today, in this 
moment of new resolve, I would say to all 
my -ellow Americans, let us continue.” The 
picture that emerged, after the address was 
that cf a President who would translate the 
promises of the late President into action. 
The cemocratic world bids him Godspeed 
in Fs resolve. The dead President was a 
frierc in the fullest sense of the term, as 
understood by us along the tenets laid 
down by the ancients. He had understand- 
ing and courage mixed with a genuine love 
for al humanity and it would be difficult 
to fll his vacant seat. But if there be any 
chace of a real successor being found to 
this creat leader, than certainly Lyndon 


Jofprson, who was close to him through the 
ing times ofAast three years seems to be 
bast choige. 
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Other events worthy of report are 
few. The death of the Maharaja of Sikkim, 
Sir Tashi Namgyal, has removed a legen- 
dary figure from amongst us. He was a 
painter of very considerable talent and 
though he seemed to be detached from all 
worldly affairs in recent years, he had a 
personality that had an exotic charm. Pre- 
mier Sarit Tuanarat of Thailand, the 
Strong Man of his country, who had stabi- 
lized his country’s chaotic Government and 
collapsing economy has also died at the age 
of 55. His death has removed from South- 
east Asia the one man on whom the West- 
ern powers—particularly the US—could 
rely, 

Kenya and Zanzibar have attained full 
freedom. Kenya becomes the 35th new 
State, with Prime Minister Jomo Kenyatta 
at the helm. Zanzibar becomes Africa’s 
smallest independent nation with a popu- 
lation of only 300,000 on her two islands. 
Kenya has a large European colony, which 
for the present seems content with Ken- 
yatta’s promises. Zanzibar has a mixed 
population, largely dominated by the Arab 
minority which forms 20 per cent only of 
the population. Prime Minister Sheik 
Muhammad Hamadi is an Arab. 


Corruption 


It seems that at last the Wise Men of New 


į 


Delhi have woken up to the fact that there is% 


corruption, all pervading and intensely corrosive 
in nature, eating at the vitals of the administration 
and the economy of the country. It is late in the 
day, for now corruption has become the major 
force in practically every walk in the life of the 


nation, thanks to the indifference and crass ignor- 


ance about public welfare of those who could have 
run the country on a different track if only they 
had listened to the warnings given by those who 
were aware of the evil force slowly wrapping its 
coils round the nation. Still it is better late than 
never, though fhe struggle will be fierce and the 
effort to cleggfe public life of this degrading filth 
must be Stained for years before any positive 
e even apyprent. 
or corruption provides the supreme incen- 
in all sections of administration and enter- 
These incentives are the provisions for the 
satisfaction of greed and lust in the fullest sense 
of the terms, And those who provide the means 











NOTES 


together with those who receive it because of their 
hold over the administration or the economic 
reins or the nation’s affairs, have between them 
brought the nation to the verge of an absolute 
collapse. 

The Home Minister, Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda 
seems to be the first in the Central Cabinet to 
have realised the extent to which this evil has 
permeated. Mr. Nehru does not seem able as yet 
to make up his mind to look the facts about cor- 
ruption straight in the face. But even he admits— 
at long last—that corruption poses á major 
challenge to the nation. He said that at a rally of 
Congress workers at Madras on Nov. 30. The 
Statesman’s report on that part of his address ran 
thus : 

“Exaggerated though they may be, charges 
of corruption at all levels in the country are at 
least partly correct, Mr. Nehru said here today. 


Addressing a rally of Congress workers, the . 


Prime Minister said it was obviously not possible 
to make every man in India an angel. However, 
this was a challenge which had to be taken up. 

“It is a good thing that the challenge has 
come because it forces you to be on your toes 
and not to become slack and slow,” he said. 

He called for the introduction of a strong at- 
mosphere opposed to corruption adding that “we 
have to fight this disease with all our strength 
and punish those guilty of corruption whoever 
they may be.” This was very important from the 
point of view of administering the country as well 
as the Congress. . 

It was a little absurd for Congressmen to 
talk of objectives and principles when corruption 
always came in the way. It was the duty of every 
Coneressman, Mr. Nehru said, to do his utmost to 
root out corrupt practices and bogus membership 
from the organization itself. 

The Kamraj plan though not entirely success- 
ful everywhere was a right step to strengthen and 
purify the organization.” 

Mr. Nehru evidently has no idea of the ex- 
tent to which this evil has penetrated and, further, 
as yet does not seem willing that the government 
and administration that has fgr so long been 
guided and directed by himself a&jhis associates 
be declared to be riddled with coMyption. 
said “It was a little absurå for Cong’ 







gressmen to talk of objectives and principles wh®n 
all the time they were thinking of illicit gain or 


undeserved powers.” However, we should | 
thankful that the realisation of corruption stanc 
ing always in the way has come to him. 

Mr. Nanda seems to be more disturbed : 
the state of affairs, though even he does not seer 
to be fully aware of the formidable task that face 
anyone who is out to eradicate corruption fror 
the administration and .the Government. Th 
Siatesman’s report on his statement before th 
informal Consultative Committee of the Parli 
ment on Dec. 7, which we reproduce below con 
tains the rough outline of -his plans for combat 
ing the evil. 

Three high-powered bodies were proposed t 
be set up to deal with the problems of corruption 
public complaints and administrative inefficiency 
Mr, Gulzarilal Nanda, Union Home Minister, an 
nounced here today. 

These would include an “independent” Cer 
tral Vigilance Commission on the lines of th 
Union Public Service Commission, a Centra 
agency to deal with public grievances and a de 
partment of administrative reforms. 

Mr. Nanda, who was addressing Parliament’ 
informal consultative committee for his Ministry 
said that the Central Vigilance Commission wil 
have extensive functions so that it could tak 
prompt and effective action against corrupt offi 
cials. 

The commission will submit an annual re 
port which will be placed before Parliament. Thi 
report will mention all cases where its advice i 
not accepted by the Government. 

The Union Home Minister was confiden 
that a visible and striking change would be dis 
cernible within two years through this measure 
The commission will function with the help of th 
Special Police Establishment, Commissioners fo 
departmental inquiries and vigilance agencies ii 
Ministries and departments. 

The States, it was hoped, would adopt th 
anti-corruption measures taken by the Centr 
with suitable modifications. A district-level set-uj 
would also have to be evolved to check corrup 
tion, he said. 

The agency on public grievances would dea 
with citizens’ complaints against administrativ 
mal-practices, unsound procedures, wrong thoug! 
not necessarily dishonest exercise of discretion 
delays and lack of courtesy and human conside 
ration in governmental activity. 

The department of administrative reform 
will aim at adapting the adn\nistrative set-up“ 


changing conditions. It will take action of the 
` 
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recommendations of various committees on the 
subject and may also take steps for a new study 
of the governmental structure. 

Tne scheme for the “Three pronged attack” 
on corruption looks good as a sketch plan. But 
when the details are being filled out, difficulties 
and Landicaps galore will be observed. The very 
first thing would be to find officers and men of 
Speciz! Police Establishment, who are efficient 
and iatelligent and, further, whose integrity is 
beyond challenge. For during all these years such 
officers have been deliberately bye-passed, super- 
ceded or otherwise neglected to such an extent that 
it seemed to all who had eyes for such things 
that there was a definite plan emanating from the 
Ministerial level, to weed out or eradicate such 
men. Che Police to-day as.a result is as corrupt 
as it was during the worst days of the British 
adminisiration and far less efficient. 

The worst offenders were the political bosses 
of the Congress. They influenced those Ministers 
and Tigh executives who were not willing to 
accept open and illicit offers in cash or kind— 
though some of them succumbed to temptations 
of ano-her kind—by threatening dire consequen- 
ces when the time for vote gathering came. Any 
Police Officer, or for that matter any efficient and 
honest =xecutive of the administration, who stood 
in the way of these thoroughly corrupt political 
bosses, bad to face endless troubles from the 
higher set-up of the administration. So those who 
were hcnest started shirking their responsibilities 
and as a result efficiency in the services has 
reached an all-time low. 

Then, there is the question of the Constitu- 
tion. Urless amendments are made which will 
permit tae fixing of teeth and claws to penal laws 
that might be framed for the punishment of cor- 
rupt off cials, all efforts of the proposed Com- 
mission to root out corruption will fail. For cor 
ruption centres round illicit wealth in vast quan- 
tities and where there is money, there are a 
thousand doors provided by the Constitution for 
the escape of the law-breaker—provided he can 
spend money on lawyers and corrupt officials. 

Over and above all these, is the question of 


dealing with the roots of corruption in the body- 
politic of the party in power. There are thousands 
of professional politicians and “patriotic jail- 
birds” who are virtually in the pay of Big Busi- 
ness. Mr. Nehru and some other prominent men 
have, great hopes about the Kamraj Plan. We 
ohlywisk that we/could be equally optimistic. 
Untosurfetely, we—and a great many know- 
sat” : 
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ledgeable persons in this country—know too much 
about the people who are supposed to work the 
reforms, to hope for any substantial achievement 
in that way. 

The Commission has been announced with 


the Chief Justice of India, B. P. Sinha, consti- |: 


tuting a one-man body. The choice is beyond — 


cavil but the full effect of judgment and experi- 
ence can only come into action if the executives 
provided are beyond reproach and efficient. 
Otherwise, even a Titan would not be able to 
achieve any result. And further there must be 
laws framed and suitable amendments made. And 
lastly the cleaning of the administration would 
be impossible unless the highest places are sub- 
jected to the same process of close inspection. 
In this connection a private member’s Bill 
which aimed at checking corruption amongst 
Ministers should be mentioned. This Bill, which 
was moved by Mr. H. V. Kamath (P.S. P.) on 
virtually the last day of the Lok Sabha session, 
and which urged that Ministers should declare 
their wealth and possessions once every year, was 
to have been moved on Dec. 6. But as, accord- 
ing to the rules; a Private Bill which could not 
be moved on the appointed day is “pushed out” 
and as certain Congress members for obvious 
reasons had secured- an extension of the debate 
on a Bill by one of their party men had managed 
to prevent the moving of this Bill on Dec. 6., it 
seemed to be do med. But by a lucky break, in the 
sélection by drawing of lots of one of many non- 
Official Bills for discussion on Dee. 20, this Bill 
was chosen. And, thus the Bill was moved and 
even the Prime Minister came into hear Mr. 
Kamath move his Bill. Powerful support was 
given to Mr. Kamath by Prof. Hiren Mookerjea 
the Communist leader and both Mr. Kamath and 
Mr. Mookerjea referred to Mr. Nehru’s declara- 
tion made three years ago that all Ministers 
should furnish statements of their properties 
to the Congress High Command, but both insisted 
that the declaration should be made public and 
not merely to the party caucus. Both of these 
speakers had a łot to say about rampant corrup- 


tion in Congress ganks. 










ookerjea declared that the Con- 
rs constituted a new class in what 
alled the ‘okrguisitive” society. He said 
n Karl Marx had failed to notice “the 
ial economic difference between those who 
expense accounts and those who don’t”. Mr. 
amath had presented the Lok Sabha, before Mr. 
Mookerjea, with a new phrase, “the gift of the 
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grab” which according to him Congressmen pos- 
sessed abundantly. Further, he said, he was only 
seeking to achieve, through his Bil, by compul- 
sion what Mr. Nehru had failed to do through per- 
suation. He stated that serious, charges against 
Ministers were levelled by the Press and the pub- 
lic from time to -time, but there was no proper 
enquiry. The Government had not framed codes 
of conduct for Ministers though it had been done 
for public servants. - 

Incidentally, we would remark that the codes 
of conduct for public servants was being observed 
increasingly in the breach thereof, the public 
servant deriving his immunity to a substantial 
extent through the grace of his Congress patrons 
and Ministerial overlords. 

In the debate that followed two of the three 
Congressmen who participated in the discussion 
opposed the Bill outright on the ground that it 
was an unwarranted slur on the fair name of 
Ministers ! 


~ The third, Mr. Sinhasan Singh, declared that 


attached to this pernicious pre-occupation. This 
deep-rooted disease had persisted for more than 
1500 years, but during the 15 years of Congress 
rule it had deteriorated into leprosy. Dr. Lohia 
complained ‘that the Prime Minister’s family and 
community were flourishing as no other group of 
people in India. He further remarked “We are 
told that what can the Prime Minister do if his 
relatives and friends happen to be brilliant? I 
assure you, Sir, that all this brilliance would be 
suddenly transferred to the Ayyangar Brahmins, 
should the Finance Minister become Prime Minis- 
ter one day”. 

Another root cause of corruption, according 
to Dr. Lohia, was the unholy alliance between 
those in political authority and “big business”. 
In no other country was this relationship so “dis- 
honest”? and never before had so many relatives 
of the Ministers prospered in the private sector 
solely because of Ministerial influence. -~ 

Dr. Lohia’s probe was telling, but it must be 
a sustained and measured effort if any lasting 


he would’ support the Bill provided it applied tox effects are, to come out of it. 


all politicians and was not confined to Ministers. 

We are inclined to support Mr. Sinasan Singh 
and we would say that those two who opposed 
the Bill because it was a slur on the “fair name” 
of all Ministers, are worthy of being exhibited as 
fine specimens of Congress Parliamentarians. 
For it is the like of them who have sprayed the 
Congress Ministries with the special “fragrance” 
shat is now rising to high heavens in evidence of 
their “fair names” ! Anyway, they are elected 
members and as such they must represent a sec- 
tion of the electorate. Curious is it not, how 
democratic methods work out in some areas ? 

In the Lok Sabha’s winter session the long- 
awaited debate on corruption was finally post- 
poned till the next session. after only three 
speeches had been made. The reason given for 
the postponement was the inadequacy of time 
available for the debate, which was initiated by 
an Independent member, Mr. Prakash Vir Shastri, 
on Dec. 21. The short discussion was made quite 
lively and remarkable by the pungency of the re- 
marks made by the speakers. Dr. Rah Manohar 
Lohia, the Socialist leader, made a speech“ which 
was trenchant and remarkable, as he probeÑ į 
the roots of the problem. l 







The Cruise of the U.S. 7th Fleet in the 

Indian Ocean 

We frankly confess that the bullaballoo 
raised by a host of our politicians over the Cruise 
of the U.S. 7th Fleet in the Indian Ocean, can 
not be understood by us. Mr. Nehru had to ex- 
plain the position repeatedly and lastly he had 
again on Dec. 21 to reassure our amateur strate- 
gists of the Rajya Sabha—who are no better than 
their confreres in the Lok Sabha—that the pro- 
posed cruise in the Indian Ocean by “a few U.S. 
ships” would neither threaten India’s freedom, 
nor imperil our policy of non-alignment. “Fur- 
ther he declared emphatically that there was no 
question of any foreign ships or foreign troops 
or foreign aircraft” participating in the actual 
defence of India, which would be effected only 
by the Indian armed forces and the people of this 
country. 

What was further elicitated from the Prime 
Minister through a question by a Communist 
member, was the fact that the issue of the U.S. 
7th Fleet had neither cropped up during the talk 
Mr. Nehru had with the Soviet Charge d’Affairs 
at New Delhi on the previous day, nor had any 
Asian country made any representation to him on 


According to Dr. Lohia the evil was, gene this matter. 
rated through the ingrained impulse with which $. We consider Mr. Nehru’s. explanations quite 


every Indian tried to promote the interests of 
himself, his family, caste and community, by fair 
means oj foul. And unfortunately no odium was 


“cobvincing. And further we fail to see that those. 


gentlemen who were so agitated about the fro- 
posed cruise have expressed anything beyond @ 
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vejed sense of hostility to a very friendly coun- Education . 


try. If they could place any solid grounds for The new Union Education Minister, Mr. 
ther apprehensions, we could evaluate their M. C. Chagla, while addressing the 15th meeting 
arerments. But their protestations and fulmina- of the All-India Council for Technical Educa- 
tiors seem to be as hazy to us as they are the tion at New Delhi on December 8 declared that 
reverse of useful. Do these champions of India’s half the students of the 14-17 age group should 
goce name realise that the Indian Ocean is Indian be given technical education while the other half. 


st = 33 = 

only in name, and apart from our territorial ae = T -d E E Ha T 
; ; schools. He said that his view w 

waters it might be renamed Burmese Ocean, Bee ne a 


Indonesian Ocean. Mal 0 re vital factors, the first being the Indian Consti- 
ne an, Malayan Ocean or whatever- tution and the second the psychology of the 


you-tike, without so much as a by your leave from adolescent. The Constitution lays down the 
us © The High Seas are free and open to ships of essential provision for the free and compulsory 
all zations, in times of peace. education for all children up to the age of 14— > 
And lastly we could not understand what thus making that age the natural cross-roads 
Mr. Nehru was .supposed to do. Make himself for a new turn in education. He further said 
ridiculous by remonstrating with the U.S., over that experience had shown that 50 per cent of, 
Wika hee ee the year-olds were more interested in develop- 


er l : ing physical skills than intellectual pursuits.” 
l Only a short while ago there were combined It was only fitting that such students should be 
air znd naval excercises off the Pakistan coast, cent to technical schools, he felt. 


in he Arabian Sea. We did not bear $ single ‘Incidentally, the Education Minister seems 
whisper from these alert sentinels of Indian non- to hold the view that the duration of the higher: 
: , -€ 
alignment. li there be SEATO or CENTO excer- secondary course should be three years. His- 
cisæ. as there were off the West Pakistan coast, repeated emphasis on the period 14-17 seems to 
thea American crafts as a rule participate—as indicate his opinion about the still unsettled 
thes did in the one referred to above. If it did controversy on the duration of the higher 


not matter on that instance then how would the secondary school course. — 
cru se of a few ships matter now ? . West Bengal’s Chief Minister, Mr. P. C. 


. Sen, expressed his views on the other side of 
Indonesia’s dictator Sukarno and its Foreign Ta. 


= : danad $ the picture. According to him the emphasis on 
Minister, Dr. Subandrio had made statements Secondary and higher education had ‘caused 


which matched some that have appeared in news- serious neglect of the needs of primary education 
repzrts and other Columns of newspapers here. -in West Bengal. As a result 71 per cent of its 
But Sukarno and Subandrio are carrying on a population remained illiterate and the State hat 
litt private war with the new-born state of slid back to the sixth place amongst the Indian 
Ma aysia and they are apprehensive that their States in literacy, Delhi with 52.7 per cent, 


s inst that stat hose defences are very Kerala 46.6, Madras 31.4, Gujrat 30.5 and 
ee id ae ee soolched ae a Maharastra with 29.8 being put above West 


week as yet p > : \ ; 
aaa i engal with 29.4 per cent in order of literacy in 
U.S. 7th Fleet joins issue with them. The reports he 1961 Census. p y 


emanating from Washington on Dec. 25, clearly 
state that Admiral Ricketts, U.S. Vice-Chief of The Book Co. Ltd., Calcutta R 
Naval operations had given an assurance to the 
Inčonesian Government during his visit there on- 
the previous’ week. And further it stated that al- m ort Wado ae R a ioe a 
thorgh the statements of Sukarno and Subandrio lamentable extent, in Calcutta. This above- 
weze noted, there was no government to govern- mentioned book-shop, which opened its doors ip 
men: approach made by Indonesia to the U.S. 1919, had served generations of scholars— 
We have no private war which can be literally lousands of them=-not merely as €- 
we:chted against us by this proposed cruise. On book-sy6p but also as a free library where most 
the other hand we have a definite war which has3Valy@ble reference books could be consulted 
beer. thrust on us by Red China and we have er ae see of the proprietor. The proprietor 
ancther neighbour who is doing her level best tof” POW >? ed-ridden and the concern has had 


oe i many lean-years. As a result the landlords“ - 
prcvoke open hostilities. Under these circums? obtained eviction order. The eviction was done 


. tances we cannot venture to indulge the idle fn- in a fashion which showed how barbaric the 
.cléz—or is it some thing more—of some cranks process of law could be. Thousands of books 
whose pet aversions have been roused by mis- were flung out. Much was destroyed qmd more 





We have to note in the context of educa- 
tion an incident which shows that culturally 
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KARUNA K. NANDI 


- PARLIAMENT ON PLANNING 


Following the mid-term appraisal of the 


Third Plan by the Planning Commission and 


its consideration by the National Develop- 
ment Council—which has already been 
noticed in these columns in our last Decem- 
ber number—the six-day almost-marathon 
debate in Parliament, it was hoped, would 
help a clariffication of issues and a realistic 
assessment of the process of planning in 
general and of the lay-out and implementa- 
tion of the Third Plan in particular. Unfor- 
tunately, however, expectations in this re- 
gard do not seem to have been at all realis- 
ed and the desire to find faults and score 
‘debating ponits on the one hand, and to 
find justifications and to defend the short- 
falls of plan-development on the other domi- 
nated the atmosphere in which the debate 
was held and which, by and large, prevent- 
ted a factual assessment of the Planning 
Commission’s survey and an evaluation of 
its justiciability on the basis of a careful 
scrutiny of its details. From such a point of 
yview—and this should have been the only 
point of view in which the debate should 
ave been held—the week-long discussions 
on the Plan must be held to have been 
wholly infructuous. 


Two points of view seem mainly to have 
emerged from this debate. On the one hand 
the Opposition view, mainly represented by 
Mr. M. R. Masani, the Swatantra leader and 
those who thought along similar lines, were 
Severely critical of the priorities given to 
heavy industry and of the dominant role 
assigned to the public sector in the process 
‘of the country’s industrialization, although 
the record of achievements of thAlatter has 
been admittedly poor and discouraging. The 
opportunity, however, was seized upon, dur- 
nig the debate by both the Prime Minister 
and the Union Finance Minister to cry dow 


Mr. Masani and his school as if they wanted“ absolute.” He accused that the 


a free market economy. Mr. Masani certain- 
ly called for a scrapping of the Third Plan 
and was severely critical of its priorities as 
well as of its dynamics, but he did not, as 
the full text of his speech on the occasion 
would prove, oppose planning as such which 
the half-truths (and we use the word deli- 
brately and in the fullest consciousness of 


its implications) indulged in by both the 


Prime Minister and Mr. T. T. Krishnam- 
achari sought to present it to be. 

By and, large, the disappointment that 
Parliament had wholly failed to arrive at a 
realistic and factual assessment of the Third 
Plan survey undertaken by the Planning 
Commission and of the process and, priorities 
of development planning as such as they 
have eventuated so far, cannot be avoided. 
This disappointment has been all the more 
poignant in view of the crucial character of 
planning in the manner in which it is being 
undertaken by the Government in the 
national economy, the wastes and inconsis- 
tencies inherent in it, and the huge cost of 
these wastes and inconsistencies that the 
country as a whole, and especially the more 
vulnerable sections of the population have 
to bear. That there has been a belated but 
a mounting consciousness of the faliures of 
plannnig and the national waste they have 
been involving, cannot any longer be said! 
to have been confined to the ranks of the 
Opposition in Parliament or of critics of 
Governmeent outside Parlaiment. At a 
meeting of the Congrses Parliamentary 
Party, it is noteworthy in this connection, 
Mr. K. Hanumanthiyya, a former Chief 


Minister of Mysore and one among the top- 


ranking leadership of the ruling party, was 
quite forthright when he ascribed the res- 
ponsibility for the failures of the Plan to 
the Prime Minister personally in the largest 
measure “for the simple reason that his 
authority was all-pervasive and almost 
Union 


to scrap planning altogether and revert to Gbdvernment as a whole and individual 
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Ministers in that Government as well as the 
mem ers of the Planning Commission, all 
look up to the Prime Minister for their 
position and status and are inevitably there- 
fore guided by the latter’s personal wishes ; 
they are wholly insensible of any responsi- 
bility to anything or anyone else. This 
attitude of some of the prominent Congress 
leaders in parliament, not included within 
the Council of Ministers, appears to have 
set the tone for the later debate in Parlia- 
ment anc, the atmosphere of frustration and 
criticism that, along with the opposition, 
seemed to have dominated them. 


The actual debate-in Parliament follow- 
ed two distinct Inies. Masani criticised the 
Third Plan, as far as it had gone at . the 
time of-the debate, which he said was 
characterised by a complete absence of 
realism, extreme dognamtism, huge wastes, 
too frequent intervention and interference 
by Government and widening discontent 
and irustration. No Government, he em- 
phasized, hadi the right to hypothecate the 
entire future of a nation in the manner that 
it has been doing in the name of planning 
and it were better that the whole thing were 
scrapped before worse harm were done. 
Some top-ranking Congress leaders like, for 
instance, Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab, were no 
less incisive in their criticism. Dr. Mahtab 
said that although most of the small irriga- 
tion schemes had long since ceased to ope- 
rate they are still being shown on paper as 
evidences of the agricultural progress achiev- 
ed under planning. He further accused 
that the estimates of agricultural production 
that are still being given out by Govern- 
ment from time to time are mostly without 
any basis on facts and are probably wholly 
wrong and incorrect. Then, he continued, 
the mutually contradictory policies of the 


Government in respect of heavy and small - 


industries have, to-day, reduced most small 
industries in the country to a state of sus- 
pended animation. In fact, Dr. Mahtab 
accused, this has rendered a large number 
of them altogether dead. There have been 


innumerable complaints of a similar nature | 


from both the Opposition and the Congress 
benehes alike and the accusation has been 
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general that the result of a decade and 
longer of so-called socialistic development- 
plainnng under Government aegis, has been 
to lead to afar greater concentration of 
wealth and income in the hands of a nume- 
rically microscopic but growingly immense- 
ly powerful section of the community as 
never before in the history of the country 
and, rendering the numerically overwhelm- 
ing poorer sectors far more abjectly poor. 
The complaint was wide-spread that the un- 
conscionable delays in publishing the find- 
lings of the Mahalanobis Committee on the 
trends of. national income distribution was 
being deliberately engineered by Govern- 
ment with a view to preventing a realistic 
picture of the situaion being presented to 
the country. 

The official spokesman of the Govern- 
ment in the debate was, naturally, Shri B. 
R. Bhagat, Minister of State in charge of 
Planning, who submitted that such great 
emphasis was being laid by the critics on 
the failures of the Plan that they have been 
completely overlooking its achievements 
over the last decade of Planning, which are, 
by no means inconsiderable. There was no 
doubt, he admitted, that as a result of the 
mid-term reappraisal of the Third Plan by 
the Planning Commission, quite a discon- 
certing picture of the situation has emerg- 
ed, but the Government are determined that 
the shortfalls must anyhow be made up arg 
the Plan targets reached before the end of 
the Plan period. Measures already taken by 
Government towards this end include, he 
said ; 
(a) the establishment of an Agricul- 

tural Production Board ; 

(b) the laying of greater emphasis on 
improved farm production next 
year ; 

(c) strengthening the study groups on 
Pian projects ; é 

(d) generating a favourable atmos- 

` phere to encourage increased in- 
vestments ; 

(e) to speed up measures for land- 

à reform legislations. 


h) 


Others among the more important lead- 
ers of Government who intervened in the 
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debate and whose pronouncements must be 
taken to represent the official view point 
included the Prime Minister and the Union 
Finance Minister, Shri T. T. Krishna- 
machari. Shri Krishnamachari very pic- 
1uresquely described the process of develop- 
ment-planning as like riding a.tiger, one 
cannot get off its back without risking the 
danger of being completely devoured. What- 
ever the shortfalls and, deficiencies of plann- 
ing as so far unfolded, Shri Krishnamachari 
averred, it was not possible to abrogate 
planning; one had, per force to carry on 
with it. The only remedy was to progres- 
sively inerease production. Planning, he 
conceded, may have resulted in increasingly 
greater concentration of economic power 
within a certain numerically microscopic 
but favoured sector (and he did not, of 
, course, spell out its converse that it led to 
correspondingly greater deprivation of the 
more vulnerable sectors of the population, 
but the implication was obvious), but the 
situation had to be acknowledged for what 
it has turned out to be. One must even 
accept it to be able to get on with the work 
of increasing production which is more 
essential. If satisfactory increase in pro- 
duction can be achieved and maintained, it 
would not be difficult to devise effective 
measures to obviate this process of concen- 
tration of wealth, income and economic 
‘power. In fact, he had already given a great 
deal of consideration to the matter and he 
had one or two measures in view which 
should prove adequately effective (asked 
what these measures were that he claimed 
to have already thought of, he retorted that 
he was not quite such big a fool as to dis- 
close to the enemy the weapons he had in 
his arsenal or words to that effect). Mr. 
Krishnamachari also spoke about measures 
of social security like old age pensions, ete., 
for the protection of the more vulnerable 
old, diseased. and the infirm in the poorer 
sectors of the community and said the ini- 
tial measures in this behalf could start with 
the low paid employees of the Central and 
State Governments which was already 
under processing. He said he was firmly of 
the opinion that despite current failures and 
2 


$ 
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shortfalls, which he seemed, to regard as 
merely incidental and temporary and was, 
therefore, not of much serious significance, 
the country will be able to cross the present 
confined frontiers of the economy and 
emerge on the sun-drenched. heights of self- 
generating, self-sustaining take-off. 
Intervening in the debate, the Prime 
Minister appealed to Parliament and the 
country alike not to become misanthropic 
about the future of planning. While plan 
progress during the first two years of the 
current plan, especially in agricultural pro- 
duction has been substantially behind. pre- 
determined targets, it was undeniable, he 
claimed, that the achievements of the first 
decade of development planning, have not 
merely been quite upto expectations, but 
even been unprecedented. He rejected out- 
right the demand for the scrapping of the 
Planning Commission, as also the one for 
its structural reorganization. He reiterated 
the determinaion of his Government to 
carry on steadfastly with the process of 
socialistic development planning which, he 
said, was distinct from other methods of 
planning in that, whlie creating equal 
opportunities for all, the public sector will 
continue to play an increasingly dominant 
role in the development of the national 
economy. There was no doubt, the Prime 
Minister conceded, that the private sector 
will continue to play a distinctive role and 
will have the opportunity to make signi- 
ficant contributions to the progress of the 
country. The private sector has grown im- 
mensely powerful over the last few years 
as never before in the history of the coun- 
try and, the concentration of . wealth and 
power in this sector has been creating a 
situation of increasing anxiety. He hoped, 
however, that it will be possible to devise 
and enforce effective corrective measures 
against these trends in the near future. He 
regretted that the overwhelming majority 
of the country’s population have not bene- 
fitted from the rise in the national income 
that has been achieved during the last 
decade of planning and apprehended that 
it will be long before it will be possible to 
pull them up from their present sloughs of 
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poverty and give them a reasonable living 
standard. The Prime Minister’s speech, which 
was characterised by a top-ranking daily 
newspaper of Calcutta as both flat and flabby 
on ine occasion, failed to shed any ray of 
ligh> as to how or when the poor (and there 
can e no question ‘about the miserable 
abjectness of the more overwhelming num- 
ber among them) can be rescued, from their 
present deprivations and exploitations. 
Among other things that the Prime Minis- 
ter said on the occasion the most astound- 
ing, perhaps, was his statement that much 
of tze general and widespread, allegation 
abou: official corruption was far too greatly 
exaggerated and, anyway, corruption was 
far more widespread, he interjected, in the 
U.S.A.-than in this country. Mr. Nehru has 
neve? been known for the moderation of 
his _anguage, but for sheer bad taste, this 
one =tatement may be said to have, perhaps, 
far outpaced any of his former irresponsible 
pronouncements. It was fortunate that he 
was wholly unable to get away 
for he was immediately challenged by the 
oppcsition and it was, perhaps, very signi- 
ficant that not one among the Congress 
following in the Lok Sabha would raise 
a single feeble voice to defend his leader 
on tis count. 


+ rather extensive summary of this 
six-day debate in Parliament is being 
quot=d here to enable our readers to form 
a factual estimate of the manner how the 
valuable time of Parliament is wasted in 
poinitiess and wholly infructuous discus- 
sions of a`matter which, by all conscience 
vital-y affects the future of untold, genera- 
tions of Indians. It should bie remembered 
in this context that Parliament had set out 
to ecnsider and evaluate the report of a 
mid-ierm survey of the Third Plan and it 
woul: have been far less wasteful, perhaps 
even profitable to enter into .a detailed 
consizeration of this survey which was 
already hefore Parliament. There have 
been speeches galore consisting of an equal 
meas-re of criticism and justification for 
the failure of the Plan, but of a realistic 
evalustion with a view to arriving at a 
decision as to what course of correctivé 


with this- 
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action might really be effective in saving 
the Plan on which far too much had already 
been invested in proportion to its yields in 
return, there appears to have hardly been 
any. The Commission’s report, it should be 
conceded, is objective enough to shake 
Governmental complacency to the very 
foundations if they were not really com- 
pletely inert or insensible to their respon- 
sibilities. It is doubtful, however, if Govern- 
ment, as usual, will at all be able to profit 
from their past mistakes and will be able 
to take measures for timely rectification of 
the defects in the administrative machi- 
nery, fiscal policies and economie controls 
which they had pressed into service for the 
attainment of their so-called ideological 
goals and which, demonstrably enough, 
have been responsible in large measure for 
the failures of the Third Plan which has. 
been so forthrightly admitted) by the 
Planning Commission. This doubt is once 
again heightened by the contradictions and 
confusions which abound in the speeches 
and prognostications of the Treasury ben- 
ches, and especially in those of the Prime 
Minister and his favourite Finance Minister. 


The question was raised during the 
debate if the Plan were at all a national 
plan. No doubt the Government claimed 
that it was so. But in actual effect it was‘ 
hardly so; the plan has been formulate 
by the Government in power with the over- 
whelming majority given to it in Parlia- 
ment by its party; the Planning Commis- 
Sion is a creature of this Government, 
created by a resolution of the same Gov- 
ernment and has no especially sanctioned 
Constitutional status. Both the credit 
as well as the discredit for the suc- 
cess or failure of the Plan, as the case may 
be, must, therefore be appropriated by or 
apportioned to the party in power. The 
Invectives and the abuses that were hurled 
against those that dared to call into aques- 
tion the so-called national character of the 
Plan, some even going to the length of call- 
ing them aliens, was something which did 
nôt at all serve to elevate the level of the 
debate which, on a dispassionate evaluation 
of its contents, must be contended to have 
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been low enough in all conscience. But this 
is only incidental. 

Doubts about planning have been in- 
herent in some of the recent- statements of 
the Prime Minister himself, the most abu- 
sive champion of the cause, who have 
recently been complaining that the bene- 
fits of planned development have not been 
percolating to the bottom sectors of the 
economy in the measure it should have 
done. In Parliament, he actually confessed 
that despite his admiration for the modern 
machine age, he was being forced more and 
more to concede the greater resiliency of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s approach to the coun- 
try’s economic problems. This was, it 
appears to us, more’ or less the point of 
view also of Mr. M. R. Masani when he 
complained that the Plan had, far more 


` heavily concentrated upon heavy industry 
k to the relative neglect of agriculture and 


#private sector, under planned development, 


rr 


at 


c 
> 


other essentials of life such as clothing, 
housing, education, ete. Curiously enough 
although Mr. Masani’s criticism in this be- 
half would seem to have no more than re- 
flected Mr. Nehru own ‘thinking aloud’ in 
this regard, the latter reacted sharply and 
almost with vitrolic abuse to what Mr. 
Masani had to say on the subject. Again, 
when Mr. Nehru himself confesses that the. 


despite the far more dominant role assigned 
to the public sector, has grown to be im- 
mensely powerful as never before in the 
history of this country, it was no more than 
a virtual admission of the failure of the so- 
called ideological goals of planning. And 
yet criticise the plan, and all the invective 
of which the usually never-too-polite Nehru 
is capable is instantly concentrated upon 
your head. What, however, is more to be 
feared in this connection is not the normal 
economic measures that may be thought of 
by his Government and, especially, by his 


: never-to-be-wholly-trusted Finance Minis- 


ter, but the increasing areas of power and 
discretion that may be progressively as- 
signed to the public sector. 

But to revert to the fundamentals of 
the Plan-debate, it is difficult to arrive at 
any sustainable estimate of what Parlia- 













lar measures. 
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ment, the Government and the Opposition 
alike, set out to achieve when they agreed. 
to discuss the matter. On the one hand, the 
Opposition blamed the Planning Commis- 
sion for the incompetence of plan imple- 
mentation and called for the wholesale 
scrapping of the Planning Commission ; on 
the other hand, there was the Government 
and, pacticularly Mr. Nehru and Krishnam- 
achari who, while being obliged to grudg- 
ingly concede that there have been woeful 
shortfalls in Third Plan achievements so 
far and even almost admitting that short- 
falls have been so severe that it was unlike- 
ly that ultimate plan targets would be 
likely to be reached within the five-year 
period, sought to defend planning and, espe- 
cially the Planning Commission with all the 
invectives and abuses in their respective 
arsenals against its critics. 


Planning was first launched by the 
Government in 1950-51. In the First Plan 
primary emphasis was laid upon projects 
calculated to advance agricultural produc- 
tion anc primary effort and investment 
were concentrated, upon flood-control, irri- 
gation, fertilizer production and other simi- 
In the Second Plan the 
emphasis materially shifted from agricul- 
ture to the laying down of the necessary 
bases for rapid industrialization, a process 
which has been continued into the Third 
Plan with far greater emphasis. In the 
Third Plan, it was estimated that the 
average rate of yearly increase in indus- 
trial production should be around 11 
per cent : in agriculture the rate of increase 
over the five-year period should be around, 
42 per cent while food production should 
increase over the same period, by at least 
32 per cent. As a result, it was estimated 
that National Income at factor cost would 
rise over the period by approximately 34 
per cent, taking the National Income to the 
annual rate of Rs. 19,000 crores at the end 
of the Third Plan. To achieve these results 
the Planning Commission framed the neces- 
sary programme, allocated the needed prio- 
rities and estimated the requisite invest- 
ment. If the Plan was realistic, therefore, 
and its implementation effective, ethe 
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national income during the first two years 
of the Third Plan should have increased by 
approximately 13.6 per cent. According to 
the atest appraisal by the Government, 
the cross rise in the national income during 
this period}; has been of the order of only 
just 4.7 per cent which is, indeed, less than 


the nèt rise in the population over, the: 


Same period and leading to the inevitable 
result that the index of per capita income 
whicz registered, at a fraction over 127 at 
. the end of the Second Plan is now said to 
have fallen at a fraction below 125. The 
indez of industrial production registered an 
increase of 9 per cent during the first year 
of tke current Plan which, in the following 
year fell sharply to only 6.8 per cent and 
present indications do’ not seem to en- 
courage the hope that even this lower level 
of increase would be found to have been 
susteined in the current year. In the agri- 
cultural sector according to accounts given 
out oy Government, 
appe=rs to have been even far more dismal 
and the actual gross increase in food pro- 
ducton over the two-year period aggre- 
gated no more than just 4 per cent which, 
again, is substantially below the net 4.8 
per zent increase in the population that has 
been estimated to have occured during the 
same period. 

There would not seem, therefore, to 
have been left any doubt about the abject 
failure of the current Plan. But the measure 


of tris failure would be brought home even | 


more poignantly when the whole thing is 
evaluated from the investment point of view. 
To echieve the targetted, for results in the 
Plan a gross investment, in the public sec- 
tor, of Rs. 8,3000 crores was assumed. Actual 
resources provided in the estimates were 
Rs. 7,500 crores, leaving an unbridged gap 
of some Rs. 800 crores which it was hoped, 
would, be filled in by unspecified sources. 
The Planning Commission’s appraisal dis- 
closes that investments during the first three 
years of the Plan would now aggregate 
Rs. +198 crores and the‘total investment 
over the whole five year period would 
aggregate Rs. 8,000 crores, or approximately 
93.4, per cent of the original estimates. 


/ 


production progress 
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There does not seem to be the least doubt 
now that results are not likely to be any- 
where near being commensurate with . this 
huge size of investment which, incidentally, 
it may be mentioned is approximately equal 
to the combined investment in the public 
sector of the first two Plans anda little 
more. The rate of progress already achieved 
during the first 2 years of the Plan in terms 
the national income has, as alreay mention- 
ed, been only 4.7 per cent. “Indications for 
the third year of the Plan do not seem to 
encourage the hope that this rate is likely 
to be substantially stimulated during the re- 
maining three months of the current plan- 
year. Expert economists have already 
stated it to be their considered opinion, that 
given the utmost effort, the rate of annual 
increase in the national income during the 
two remaining years is not likely, at the 
outside to exceed 4.5 per cent per year. It 
is very unlikely, in any case, that the over- 
all rise in the national income over the 
entire Plan-period would exceed 16 or 17 
per cent, or at an average annual rate of 
around 3.5 per cent. But even assuming 
that it was possible to achieve ‘an over-all 
18 per cent rise in the national income over 
the entire Plan period, it would comprise 
only about 65% of the original assump- 


tions. In other words with a 93.4 per cent $ 


investment actually employed results thay 


now could be realistically expected to even- 


tuate would be no more than just about 69 
per cent. The huge waste involved in the 
process would, therefore, be all too glaringly 
‘obvious. What is even more significant 
in this context is that the perspective esti- 
mates included, in the Third Plan document 
for the following two Plan periods (it is 
significant that the Planning Commission 
have been estimating the Fifth Plan end as 


the stage of so-called “take-off” towards . 


self-generating momentum), visualizes the 
rise in the national income to Rs. 25,000 
crores at the end of the Fourth and, to 
Rs: 33/34,000 crores at the end of the Fifth 
Plan period. But if the estimates of the 
targetted Third Plan achievements in this 
behalf remain materially vitiated as, how, it 
seems almost certain to do, there is not the 


ven 
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slightest reason to expect that the two fol- 
lowing Plans, lacking the Third Plan base 
on -which subsequent Plan estimates have 
been predicated, would be likely to yield 
the results which have thus now been 
envisaged. 

There is not the slightest reason to 
doubt that so far Planning has been proving 
a most costly experiment not merely in 
terms of the yield against actual capital 
investment on the Plan, which has been 
substantial in itself, but even more so in 
terms of the widespread deprivations that 
the process of development-planning has, so 
far been involving to those who are least 
able to bear its burdens. Lip-sympathy for 
the poor and the deprived by the Prime 
Minister and his official hierarchy is not 
most obviously going to correct the situation. 
Nor is it likely that widening the sphere of 
the public sector of the national economy, 
as now seems to be most probable, is going 
to be any more helpful than the appropria- 
tions of the private sector which, according 
to the Prime Minister himself has, under 
development planning, grown to be more 
powerful than ever before in the history of 
the country. What is really needed, is that 
the traditional element of competitive effi- 
ciency, must be restored to its rightful place 
in the dynamics of the national economy to 


»enņable the consumer to get a fair and a just 


deal from the producer and the trader, 
whether the latter be in the private-sector 
or in the public. The innumerable fiscal, 
physical and other controls and restrictions 
to which the productive process has been 
suborned in the name of planning, have not 
merely killed efficiency and, even producti- 
vity in large measure—demonstrably more 
so, so far as the public sector is concerned. 
than even the privat esector—but has also 
created a sort of sellers’ cartel for the pro- 
ducer to which the consumer has naturally 
become the inevitable victim. That the 
process. has been reacting far more adverse- 
ly upon the more numerous and, vulnerable 


- sector of the population, has already been 


proved by the so far inadequate evidences 
that have already become available of the 
growing disparities in the income-distribu- 
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tion. We are not opposed to planning as 
such. Planning, we feel, could be a very 
effective instrument of progress in our mori- 
bund national economy within a system of 
appropriate priorities, increasing investment 
and co-ordinated, and sustained effort. What 
the respective roles of the private and the 
public sectors should be in the process 
should, we feel, be determined, by the 
measure of well-co-ordinated but competi- 
tive efficiency -that these respective sectors 
of the economy could contribute to the 
entire process of development. Bureaucra- 
tic dominance over the national economy, it 
has already been proved, is not the best 
means to secure such a desirable end. The 
inevitable political pressures that such a 
system would be bound to generate have 
been largely destructive of the balances of 
a free-market economy from which has 
been flowing, as a matter of course, the 
growth of protected monopoly interests, be 


those in the private or the public sectors 
and the exploitation of the masses. That 
the public sector can be as conscienceless 


and exploitative as the private sector with- 
out, however, the latter’s efficiency and 
business competence to match, has recently 
been amply proved by the trading account 
of the State Trading Corporation and the 
huge and unprecedented profits that it has 
been making at the expense of the people. 

A better co-ordination of the private 
and public sectors in the national economy 
could only be secured, we feel, by cricums- 
cribing the role of the latter sector so far as 
its direct control of and participation in the 
dynamics of the developing national economy 


is concerned to the essential infra-structure, 


leaving the productive machinery largely 
in he hnads of the private sector with 
appropriate checks and balances to prevent 
any possible trends towards monopoly trusts. 
The Government must plan the directions 
and the measures that development must 
conform to, allocate priorities and, impose 
necessary investment controls to prevent 
possible deviations from the Plan, but leav- 
ing ample scope for that inevitable process 
of experimentation and elimination by trial 
and error without which the process of 
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economic development of a massive order ernment of India—is independent of the 
wotld be bound, to be lost in the sterile bogs direct control of Parliament. The Plan 
of irechanical and procedural routine. The framed by the Commission is left to the 
like > concentration of wealth and economic concerned, Ministries of the Government to 
power within small favoured scetors that þe implemented and fulfilled. Mr. T. T. 
Suck a process might generate, could be Krishnamachari was quite right when he 
dealt with by a system of judicious taxation said, in course of the debate, that the Plan- 
and other like fiscal measures which while ning Commission could not be blamed for 
preventing the growth of monopoly cartels the failures in the implementation of the 
woid also leave ample scope for self- Third Plan, the responsibility for which 
generating and self-sustaining development must be wholly and entirely borne by the 
in bth investment and production. What, Government of India as whole. The Com- 
therefore, would seem to be urgently neces- mission is responsbile for the Plan as such 
sary. if the country has to be pulled out of and it could only be held responsible for 
the cul-de-sac into which it has been pushed its falures or shortfalls if it could be proved 
through this last decade and a quarter of that these failures and shortfalls have even- 
deve-opment planning, is a complete and tuated from the structural defects and 
thorcugh-going reorientation of the mecha- shortcomings of the Plan itself in the pro- 
nics cf planning, divesting it of its present cess of its implementation. l 

encua:bering and so-called ideological ap- The debate, on both sides of the House 
purtenances and its complete revision on of Parliament, unfortunately failed to 
more realistic and actually realisable tar- demonstrate any consciousness of this funda- 
gets. Holding on to past mistakes stubborn- mental aspect of the Planning Commission’s 
ly merely to score a political point or in the relations to Plan implementation. The 


pursvence of effete and unreastic ideological complaint all along has been that implemen- . 


faitas would merely, we are afraid, lead tation of the Plan, so far, have demonstrated 
the ezonomy to even worse futilities than glaring failures and shortfalls for which 
have already eventuated. Unfortunately a the critics of the Government sought to hold 
comp.ete absence of sucha rationale has the Planning Commission themselves res- 
beer what seemed to have marked the ponsible and even went to the length of 
debate in Parliament. calling for a scrapping of the Commission. 


-t is also necessary to clearly realise No effort has been made, it is found from < 


wha: the role actually is that has been the records of the debate, to assess respon- 
assigned to the Planning Commission in the sibility for these failures and shortfalls to 
structure of development planning. The the inherent structural defects -of the Plan. 
Planning Commission, clearly, is not an The Government, on their side, acknowledg- 
executive body. Nor is it apart of the ed that there have been undoubtedly glar- 
Goverment. It is, in essense, a body pre- ing shortfalls and failures in the implemen- 
sumakly of experts charged with the res- tation of the Plan which, they promised, 
ponsibility of planning for economic deve- would be made up during the remaining 
lopment: as a whole, fixing the details of the years of the Plan-period, but they wholly 
priorities of projects included in the Plan refused to hold the Commission responsible 
in relezion to one another, estimating the or to agree to their disbandment. It -is 
resources necessary for its complete and quite clear that the Planning Commission, 
successzul implementation and, generally as such, have no direct responsibility nor 
estimazing the directions and trends that any authority for implementing the Plan 
must ke conformed to in order that the pro- that they have framed. The only question, 
cess of development may reach envisaged therefore, that should have concerned the 
targets in all their varied aspects. It is a attention of Parliament anent the Planning 
body, while it has no Constitutional sanction Commission was, whether the Plan itself 
—it hes been created by a fiat of the Gov- was properly and realistically framed. If 


\ 


k 


t 


r ed to 1960-61. 
-discover from the Plan document the data 
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the Plan was not in itself sustainable, the 
Commission must be held to have been un- 
questionably responsible and the demand 
for its structural revision would, therefore 
seem to be both relevant and proper. From 
all points of view this should. have been the 
primary target of attack of the Oppositior 
during the debate in Parliament, but unfor- 
tunately this was an aspect of the matter 
which appears to have been wholly by-pass- 
ed. Another equally important question 
that might have arisen in this context is 
the legitimacy of the increasingly widening 
role that was being assigned to the public 
sector in the Plan. Here, however, the dis- 
cretion of the Planning Commission was 
obviously severely circumscribed by the 
terms of the Government of India’s Indus- 
trial Policy Resolution which set the virtual 
terms of reference for the Commission. The 
wholesomeness and feasibility of the struc- 
ture of the Plan itself would, therefore, 
seem to be the only question that should, 
have engaged the Parliament’s attention in 
this context. One most outstanding aspect 
of this would be visible in the Plan for agri- 
culture. The target of increase in food 
production in the Third, Plan, for instance, 
envisaged a rise in production of the order 
of 32 per cent over the Plan-period compar- 
It is however impossible to 


or the bases on which such an order of’in- 
creased production was predicated. Even 
during the earlier Plan period, that between 
1955-56 and 1960-61, targets in this behalf 
remained substantailly unfulfilled. There 
is no evidence that these targets were esti- 
mated on a factual survey of he many factors 
that ‘go into agricultural production like, for 
instance, the acreage under cultivation, the 
irrigation potential, flood-control measures, 
fertilizer availability etc. There have, no 
doubt been scattered and practically dis- 
jointed, allocations and priorities included 
in these Plans relating to these agricultural 
bases. But that this was done on the basis 
of a factual survey of the entire agricultural 
lay-out of the country, its trends and potef- 
tials, there is absolutely no evidence about. 
In fact there has never so far been any fac- 
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tual survey of India’s agricultural trends 
and, potentials since 1928 when the Linlith- 
gow Commission held its inquiries and re- 
ported its findings. For many reasons, not 
the least of which is the partition of the 
country in 1947, this would be a poor and 
unreliable document to base one’s pzedica- 
tions upon for future agricultural d: velop- 
ments in the country. And yet targets and 
plans have been glibly framed fcr the 
attainment of agricultural development of 
a massive order which have been visibly 
far too optimistic and unrealistic. =f the 
pronouncement of the former Union Winisl 
ter of Food and Agriculture, Shri 3. K. 
Patil kas any realistic basis, the possi ilities 
cf attaining self-sufficiency in food produc- 
tion even over the next ten years or so, des- 
pite the targets envisage in the Plan, would 
seem to be remote, indeed. This, in itself, 
should be regarded as a structural de ect in 
Planning for which the Planning Ccmmis- 
sion could be held legitimately responsible. 
Then, again, in the matter of planning for 
power, it is now found that on an average 
an over-all 20 per cent of the actuel laid 
down industrial capacity in the country has 
to remain perpetually idle for lack of power. 
Is not this another instance of glaring neon- 
sistencies of planning, the responsibilizy for 


which must be wholly accepted by the Plan- 


ning Commission? Instances coule þe 
multiplied. It was amazing that no one 
among the critics of the Plan in Parlisment 
even thought of looking into these very 
necessary and wholly pertinent matters 
while discussing the Plan in the Lok Sabha. 
That the debate should, in the circurstan- 
ces, be regarded as wholly futile ani in- 
fractuous is not, either surprising or even 
illegitimate. 


Legislation for Joint Stock Companies 


The new Bill for the amendment cf the 
Companies Act has already proved to de a 
highly controversial one. The need for the 
measure was said to have been predicated upon 
some recent findings by certain judicial and 
quasi-jucicial tribunals of a large measurz of 
malpractices in the administration of joint stock 
companies. That there have been and still may 
be instances of malpractice in the administration 
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of jcirt stock companies, one does not doubt. 
There $s also apprehension which is fairly wide- 
spreal and general, that similar malpractices, 
in a measure, have also been obtaining in the 
admin.stration of public sector enterprises. The 
Compznies Act, so far as- the Joint Stock Com- 
panie. are concerned, already includes some 
salutcr> provisions for dealing with such mal- 
practzes. There are, in addition, the ordinary 
erimizal laws of the country which should be 
able 3 adequately take care of any malpractice 
of a zriminal nature. 

Cne is not, therefore, quite convinced 
about the supposed- justification for new legis- 
latior of the order in which it has been framed. 
The <rincipal objective of the proposed legis- 
latior would seem to be more or less obvious 
in the clauses of the Bill itself, some of which 
have already proved.to be highly controversial 
both within the Select Committee which initially 
consijered :its provisions, and later in Parlia- 
ment when the Bill came up for discussion. 
Repu vussions of the Bill also echoed within the 
confizzs of the Parliamentary executive of the 
rulinz Congress party. 

(ne such provision, which should as it 
appes to have, cause general and widespread 
concern, was the one in regard to the powers 
sougl+ in the legislation to enable it to convert 
loans by Government to private sector enter- 
prise: into share capital of the company con- 
cerner to be owned by Government. The original 
claus+ in this behalf empowered Government to 
ensus such conversion both in respect of past 
loang as well as future ones. The Select Com- 
mittæ, with a majority of Congress members 
of Perliament in its composition, amended this 
claus: to cover future loans only. This was 
foune unpalatable and objectionable by a 
majoriy of Congress members in Parliament 
and was reported to have caused a great deal 
of a nmonious debate and heated controversy 
witht its Parliamentary executive. The matter 
was .sit to the discretion of the Prime-Minister 
who, as it was reported in the daily press, 
“ord-ted” the Select Committee to. restore the 
clause in its original form. On the face of it, the 
Select Committee was a Committee of Parlia- 
ment and was clearly not juridically subservient 
to the Prime Minister or to his Government. In 


any zase such interference by a Prime Minister 


in tle responsibilities of a Select Committee of 
Parlament is entirely without any parallel in 
any ell established parliamentary democracy 
and it were better that the Prime Minister did 
not choose to undermine healthy democratic 
convertions in this country in the manner that 
he was reported to have done. 
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The Finance Minister gave his verbal assur- 
ances that the provision would not be taken re- 
course to lightly, not in any case unless the pub- 
lic interest may demand this to be unavoidable. 
But Mr. Krishnamachari’s verbal assurances 
was quite worthless. It may be an insidious method 
devised for the gradual widening of the public 


Sector into spheres which have been specifiéally 


assigned to the private sector. In another context 
we have already expressed our doubts about the 
process of widening the sphere of the public 
sector, and this method of gradual infiltration 
into the domain of the private sector. by Govern- 
ment by devious means appears to us to. be not 
entirely wholesome or legitimate. 

Another clause in the Bill which also caused 
a great deal of controversy related to the powers 
invested in the Government to deprive trustees of 
shareholders of a joint stock company of their 
rights of voting by investing such powers to an 
official trustee appointed by Government. This, 
Mr. Krishnamachari insisted, was a very neces- 
sary clause in the Bill which was needed for the 
purposes of dealing effectively with the growing 
concentration of economic power within selected 
pockets of the private sector. How this can be 
done has not been made very clear by the 
Finance Minister, but this is clearly a process of 
expropriation that seems to have been thus ini- 
tiated and which may have eventually very far: 
reaching effects. 

Finally, the clause by which power was 
sought to be taken to deal with erring managers 
and administrators with the help of a tribunal 
that Government would be empowered to appoint ` 
in this behalf and against whose award the- 
awardee would have no right to appeal so far as® 
evaluation of facts are concerned and could only 
appeal in respect of supposed defects in the 
judgment on points of law. Here was a measure 
which would find a great deal of public appro- 
bation. On grounds of first principles, however, 
one must disagree with the need for the blanket 
powers sought to be taken by Government. An 
erring manager or managing director of a com- 
pany who abuses his discretion for ends not in 
conformity with either the interest of the share- 
holders of the company he manages or in the 
larger public interest, would certainly deserve to 


be dealt with severely,--but one must also hold 
sucha person to be innocent and guiltless until 
he has been proved to be otherwise under due 


process of law. And the right of appeal is an 
inherent right granted to every accused in this 
process of law and one does not quite see why a 
part of this right should be taken away from him 
which is an essential instrument of his self- 
defence. l 
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INDUSTRIAL GROWTH AND. SOCIAL JUSTICE* 


By CHESTER BOWLES, 
U. S. Ambassador to India 


In planning and promoting their industrial 
growth, developing countries face .a dual 
problem, both aspects of which are perplex- 
ing. | | 
The first half of the problem is how to 
encourage the most efficient use of the capi- 
tal, raw materials, and skills which are im- 
mediately available. What are the needs? 
What are the priorities? Is steel more im- 
portant than trucks? And what about the 
pace of industrial development ? How should 
it be balanced with that of other sectors of 
the economy ? 

The second perplexing aspect of indus- 
trial development involes its impact on 
people and institutions. While industry 
must be stimulated to grow as fast as pos- 
sible, we must be sure that it does not 
generate more evils than it eliminates. In 
Gandhis words, “Scientific truths and dis- 
coveries should cease to be mere instruments 
of greed. The supreme consideration is the 
man.” 

In mid-19th Century Europe, Karl Marx, 

wimpressed by the harsh process of early in- 
dustrialization, produced a theory of econo- 
mic development and revolutionary changes 
which profoundly influenced the viwes of 
millions of people. . 

Marx’s thing was powerful largely 
because it was based on shrewd observation 
of life around him; it was limited because 
he saw only those facts which time, place 
and inclination permitted him to see. 


What Marx saw were the grim realities 
` of everyday life in the crudest years of the 


industrial revolution. He saw the London 
slum dwellers, crowded into hovels, work- 
ing themselves to exhaustion under the 
insensitive demands of an ever-expanding 
economy. He saw their helplessness as 
individuals before the power of the men who 


and who controlled the governments urder 
which they lived. 

Marx did not overstate the social evils 
and the injustice of man to man during tne 
earlier decades of the industrial revolucion. 
What he did do-was gravely to under>sti- 
mate the resiliency and capacity of demo- 
cratic societies to change these conditions 
and to establish a socially responsible freme- 
work in which rapid development could 
take plaze. 

In my own country we have been scriv- 
ing to create and maintain this balance be- 
tween economic and social justice or the 
one hand, and rapid economic growtn on 
the other since the earliest beginnings o: our 
Republic. Inevitably this has result:d in 
continuing conflict between those who saw 
the accumulation of wealth as an exd in 
itself, and those who looked on the economic 
process as the means by which the irdivi- 
dual can be set free in an atmosphere of 
opportunity, dignity and justice. 


The American Presidents who have been 
most respected are the ones who effectively 
upheld the interests of the people against 
those whom Theodore Roosevelt once des- 
cribed as “malefactors of great wealth.” The 
list includes Jefferson, Jackson, Lircoln, 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, 
Franklin Roosevelt, Truman and Join F. 
Kenedy. 

Not only in America but in Japan, Bzitain, 
Sweden, Germany and other economically 
advanced democratic countries Marx’s 
assumption that a ruthless class struggle was 
inevitable between “the exploiters and the 
masses’ has proven to be mistaken. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that men can in fact 
become the masters of the machines which 
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thev have created, that they can prosper in 
me-cerial things and at the same time live in 
freedom. 

In the developing nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, the necessity for’ this 
baisnce is now widely accepted. The diffi- 
culties occur when the concepts of social 
justice and industrial growth are related to 
mesns and techniques. 
~o Often the result is a sterile confronta- 
tion of economic and political cliches which 
diverts the public dialogue into channels 
wh.ch are wholly irrelevant to the questions 
at mand. It is for this resason that I have 
keez at considerable pains to define my own 
terris of reference. 


I 


caving accepted the premise that rapid 
industrialization, however essential, cannot 
be <_lowed to proceed at the expense of the 
pub_ce interest, let us turn our attention to 
a strictly pragmatic consideration of the 
means by which industrial production can 
be expanded most rapidly and effectively 
witkin this moral framework, 

Development, in the end, means improv- 
ing oeople, not feeding statistics. We want 
the things industry can give us. It is our 
task to figure out how to get them in a free 
and cust society. and in a manner that will 
further the entire process of nation-building 
in its broadest sense. 

Ve may start with an obvious fact: In 
any ceveloping nation, the government must 
play a central and critically important role. 
Only through government planning, govern- 
ment capital and government supervision 
can many of the basie tools be provided 
which are required to start things moving— 
and moving in the right direction. For in- 


stance, the so-called infrastructure—the 
roads, rail transport, schools, power, the 
communications networks—are in large 


measure a governmental responsibility. 
Even in the United States where private 
enter-rise has played such a central role, 
goverxment has often been forced to carry a 
heavy share of the responsibility. 
Scortly after the formation of the 
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American Republic in the late 18th Century, 
Federal subsidies were provided to build our 
privately-owned and operated Merchant 
Marine. In the 18380’s Erie Canal, the first 
effective transportation link between the 
American East Coast and the fast-develop- 
ing new West, was built with public funds— 
most of them borrowed in England. 

Thirty years later the privately-owned 
and managed railroads were given massive 
federal grants of public lands to finance the 
unprecedented program, of railroad construc- 
tion which rapidly spanned the American 
continent. 


Following the outbreak of World War 
II, the United States Government, acting on 
an emergency basis, took over the planning 
and much of the control of the economy. 
Even in peacetime the U.S. Government 
continues to subsidize railroads, shipping, 
airlines, public housing, all levels of edu- 
cation, much scientific develoment, a large 
percentage.of our agricultural output, many 
electric power plants, and other enterprises. 

The people of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America at the dawn of a new age face a con- 
tinuing emergency. Their people, pressed by 
poverty and aroused by the promise of the 
new technology, are in a hurry, anxious to 
catch up. In such circumstances, govern- 
ment planning, investment and management 
will inevitably have a bigger role to play. 
than in the United States where the found- 
taions for growth were largely created in the 
more leisurely atmosphere of the past. 

Yet the experience of the last fifteen 
years has demonstrated that in a developirig 
nation there are practical limits to the share 
of the industrial load that the government 
can effectively carry. 

For instance, in the emerging nations of 
Africa, Latin America and Asia, administra- 
tive experience is rarely adequate even for 
such basic needs as education, electric power, 
and transportation. The amount of capital 
that can be raised by taxation or government 


‘borrowing from the underprivileged majority 
is limited, and the well-to-do minority iş 


very small. In many cases the leftover 
traditions of the colonial civil services place 


more emphasis on regulating the people 


fill the air with 
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than on creating opportunities for them to 
prosper and grow. 

In regard to the direct management of 
government enterprises, democratically ori- 
ented governments face an_ additionai 
hurdle: In every industrial operation 
growth is dependent on thousands of day to 
day decisions, large and small, many of 
which require a trial and error, approach. 
Any industrial manager who is unwilling to 
risk mistakes will almost certainly tail to 
create an efficient and expanding operation. 

Here we run into a -paradox. In a 
thoroughgoing police state this~ essential 
risk-taking process can proceed unhampered 
by opposition attacks. The managers of 
private enterprises in a democratic nation 
are also politically free to seek answers 
through experimentation without regard for 
the second guessers. When the inevitable 
mistakes occur, they are marked off against 
more profitable operations~elsewhere. 

But when mistakes are made in the 
publie sector plants of a democratic society, 
the political opposition may be expected to 
charges of incompetence, 
corruption and worse. 

A few years ago, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany invested some $300 million in building 
a car- called the Edsel which, as it turned 
out, very few people wanted to buy. The 
company balanced its losses on the Edsel 
against more favourable investments else- 
where and that was the end of the story. 

I shudder to think of the political uproar 
that would have occurred if the ill-starred 
Edsel had been built by a government agency 
under a Democratic or Republican adminis- 
tration. The party in power might have lost 
the next election. 

Each mistake thrown up by a public 
sector enterprise in a developing nation will 
almost certainly be seized upon by the oppo- 
sition as an instrument with which to be- 
labor the party in power, and these attacks 
in turn undermine the administrative pro- 
cess on which further development depends. 
Civil servants anxious to avoid further poli- 
tical chastisement for errors actual or alleg- 
ed freeze into rigid attitudes. The already 
slow process of bureuacratic decision-making 
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is further slowed and a damper plated on 
the vigorous experimentation whch is 
essential to industrial expansion. 

Since conditions vary widely amca. the 
developing nations of Asia, Africa anc Latin 
America there can be no precise fornula to 
govern the size and domain of the public 
sectors. But because of the awesome prob- 
lems facing their governments, an increas- 
ing number now undertake in the public 
sector only those essential ente ‘prises 
which cannot be financed through other 
means. l 

Once a developing nation has defacd in 
general terms the scope and responsi vilities 
of its public sector, it faces a second decision: 
how best to manage thos enteprises fin- 
anced by public funds. 

- The first step is usually the covious 
one: to assign management resp ysibili- 
ties for publicly-owned industries cive ily 
to the relevant ministries; thus stee. mills 
are placed undet a Heavy: Industries Minis- 
try, power plants become the respos: bility 
of a Ministry of Power and so on. Ly and 
large this means that the already over- 
burdened, understaffed ministries are esked 
to, assume highly specialized, complex ovc- 
rating responsibilities in brand new fields 
where every move may be subject tc oppo- 
sition attacks? 

The second stage develops whe: the 
political and economie limitations ca the 
direct Ministerial-Civil-Service restonsibi- 
lity for the managernent of the public sector 
plants has become apparent. A searca ‘hen 
begins for a system which will spee:. ueci- 
sion-making, encourage experimentation 
and otherwise assure greater efficiency. 

Although political opposition anc press 
criticism is only a marginal factor in the 
communist nations, it is instructive to note 
that even they are now delegating -ireater 
responsibility and encouraging more mana- 
gerial initiative. 

In an effort to speed up industrial pro- 
duction, the USSR, for instance, has « reated 
a system of integrated economic districts 
which have been given considerable autho- 
rity by the central government in 4 oscow. 
.Each factory in a given district een new 
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orde= directly from or sell to any other enter- 
prise in the same district. Each plant mana- 
ger 3 given a considerable degree of auto- 
nom in, the operation of his plant, inelud- 
ing ccbstantial control over personnel. 


~oviet managers and their subordinates 
are ~vdged increasingly by the over-all re- 
sults with less regard for the mistzkes that 
may sccur in the process. Of ‘particular im- 
portezce is the fact that they are also paid 
accozzingly. Indeed, some econornists ke- 
lieve that the spread betweon the highest 
and lowest incomes after taxes is now 
grea 7r in the USSR than in the United 
States. 

‘~ ugoslavia has gone further in delegat- 
ing czerating responsibility for public sector 
induztrial plants to professional managers. 
The zentral ministries in Belgrade now func- 
tion -=rgely as planning and regulatory agen- 
cies cor the whole economy. The day-to-day 
and =ven year-to-year operation of the fac- 
tories has been placed in the hands of the 
factcy managers and workers’ councils. 

Yat paradoxically, the most effective 
techriques for the management of public 
sectc- enterprises have been developed in 
the casically capitalistic economies in West- 
ern -Surope. 

—i France after World War, II, govern- 
men -owned enterprises were defined as 

“puke establishments of an industrial and 
conrrercial character provided with a civil 
pers: nality with financial autonomy.” That 
is, p_Slic enterprises became legal corpora- 
tions in which the government was the sole 
stocl ~older. 

Dperating decisions are in the hands 
of p:zfessional managers who are wholiy 
resp: rsible for the operations of each plant 
and v'ho now receive salaries and bonuses 
comr2rable to those of their counterparts in 
priv_te business. The central government 
minicries are largely restricted to broad 
police determinations. 

-. Germany many major enterprises 
are -Iso government owned and operated 
with the same delegation of responsibility. 
Indeed, the pragmatic Germans have gone 
one itep further : Whenever private interests 
appez7 able and willing to manage a governe 
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management 
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ment owned enterprise in the public interest 
they may buy it at a fair price from the 
government. Thus the highly successful 
government-owned and managed Volkswa- 
gen Company was sold to private interests 
in 1961 ata handsome profit to the tax- 
payers. 

In the United States the Tentessee 
Valley Authority is a public corporation 
which operates in much the same way the 
French public sector industries do, though 
on a larger scale. Its Presidentially- appo- 
inted three-man TVA governing board is 
responsible for a wide range of activities 
including flood control and the production 
of electricity and fertilizer. Recently TVA 
was authorized to issue bonds to finance the 
expansion of its generating and transmis- 
sion facilities. 


In India, Mr. Subramaniam, Minister 
for Steel and Heavy Industry, recently an- 
nounced, the initiation of a notable experi- 
ment in managerial autonomy at the gov- 
ernment-owned Durgapur Steel and Sindri 
Fertilizer plants. 


As in Germany, France, Italy, Sweden 
and other Européan countries, these two 
publie sector plants are to take on some of 
the aspects of a private corporation, and 
shed some of the characteristics of govern- 
ment agencies. Henceforth, the manage- 
ments of these plants are to have the powers 
to hire and fire, and to make the day to day 

operating decisions. Their financial affairs 
will be audited bv regular public auditors. 

In announcing this bold new approach, 
Mr. Subramaniam said, “The idea that pub- 
lic sector management can be so hedged 
about with checks and balances that mis- 
takes cannot occur is mistaken. Effective 
will always make interim 
mistakes. Mistakes are the price of pro- 
eress. If is the end result that ` counts.” 
This sonhisticated step reflects the best 
world-wide experience. 


II 
Government in a developing nation, as 
we have seen, has the primary task of set- 
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ting national economic ad social objectives, 
creating realistic plans and priorities in 
securing these ojbectives, providing the 
capital and direction for the basic infras- 
tructure, and develéping other essential 
prediction facilities for which private capi- 
tal may be lacking. 

In most of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America this leaves a vast area of the eco- 
nomy open for a vigorous private sector 
operaing within a clearly defined frame- 
work of national objectives and social and 
economic justice. With the right balance 
of profit incentives and respect for the pub- 
lic interest,: experience demonstrates that 
this proven economic instrument can make 
a decisive contribution to national growth 
and well-being that cannot be duplicated by 
government. 


Private enterprise, for instance, can 
enter every nook and cranny of economic 
life. It can draw out and: thrive upon small 
pockets of indigenous capital and manage- 
ment skills which would otherwise remain 
untapped. By encouraging competition it can 
help generate initiative, research and the 
development of new products and methods 
which invigorate the whole economy. It 
can provide opportunties for individual 
advancement to people with intelligence, 


„experience and energy. 


~ 
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In particular it can sharply increase 


pportunities for employment not only in 


the great urban centers but in the rural 
towns. In Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
imaginative business leadership in the rural 
centers plus technical training and low 
interest capital loans can produce goods and 
services that the rural population will 
eagerly absorb. 

The recent surge of economic activity 
in the Indian Puniab is illustrative of the 
possibilities. Hundreds of small shops, 
factories, and services are being organized 
to meet growing consumer demands. Some 
18,000 technicians are being trained annu- 
ally to run them with thousands of addi- 
tional non-skilled jobs also being created. 

The prospect of reasonable profit in- 
centives and political security can alsb 
attract substantial amounts of private 
foreign capital which in most oer EE 
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nations is sorely needed to supplement 
foreign exchange earnings and loans “rom 
foreign governments. To this may be Bided 
foreign experience in complex industries 
that may lower prices and improve quclity, 
plus modern marketing techniques that 
may sharply reduce the cost of distribution 
and help to open up export markets. 

The self regulating characteristics of 
the private sector are an additional fictor 
which many developing countries arc only 
beginning to appreciate. Privately ovred 
and managed, plants operating withir the 
framework of the national plan more or less 
automatically shape production along the 
lines most acceptable to the consu:iing 
public. 


If enough people want bicycles, heir 
willingness .to pay for them provices a 
powerful inducement to their manufacture. 
Conversely, the public’s dislike of a speciñe 
model is an automatic curb on addit onal 
production, at least of that particular bi-ycle 
at that particular price. 

The fact of the matter is that no govern- 
ment is flexible enough to adjust :*self 
effectively to consumer preferences which 
often vary from place to place and ‘rom 
year to year. The self-regulating merket 
system, on the other hand, guides the allo- 
cation of capital and skills to those prot.ucts 
and services which the public wants ir the 
style and quality that it prefers. ‘Vhat 
appears on the surface to be a wasteful pro- 
cess of trial and error, as small, entr: pvc- 
neurs feel out the needs of the public, is in 
fact a vital process of experimentation and 
growth. 

Although this system of “control by the 
market” is usually associated with the damo- 
cratic nations of the West, it is interesting 
to note that here, as in other economic situ- 
ations, the communist nations are ] eing 
forced to adopt similar tools. 

As the USSR moves increasing! to- 
ward a consumer-oriented economy its 
government faces a growing dilema. How 
can a totalitarian economic system with 


‘arbitrary control from the top provide the 


wide and inviting consumer choices of : olor, 
style, model, pattern and price whick are 
necessary incentives to stimulate the public 
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to greater efforts? In other words, what 
can the Soviet Government substitute for 
the relatively free market system of the 
West ? 

III 

I believe that experience will demon- 
straze that there is no effective substitute. 
If tàs is so, the communist nations, as in 
the case of worker and management incen- 
tives will again be forced to abandon dogma 
and to adopt the marketing mechanism of 
free zonsumer choices as the ultimate guide 
at zast to the production of consumer 
goods. Although this may cause Stalin to 
turr over in his grave, it will not be for the 
first time. - 

In describing the potential role of pri- 
vate enterprise in a developing nation, I 
stressed that it must operate within a 
framework of established national objec- 
tives and economic and social justice. But 
how can sucha framework be provided 
without creating amaze of controls that 
fostar the very stagnation we are striving to 
avoc ? 

The market mechanism is by no means 
a guarantee that private enterprise will 
always function even in its own best inte- 
rest much less in the public interest. Price 
fixing monopolies can exploit the public; 
diskenest practices can lead to black mar- 
kets and tax evasion; labor may be ex- 
ploized! . 

The task of a developing nation, there- 
fore, is not to forego the creative aspects of 
private enterprise for-fear of its excesses 
but rather to find the means to discourage 
those excesses. without discouraging res- 
ponsible initiative. 

This means that side by side with ade- 
quaze profit incentives there must be rea- 
listie rules laid down by government to 
ensure that private energies will be devot- 
ed rtrimarily to creative enterprise rather 
than to speculation, that scarce resources 
are not used for frivolous or wasteful ends, 
and that the broader public interest will be 
given the highest priority. 

Through the process of democratic 
debate and adjustment we in the United 
Staces have gradually established a system 
of regulatory laws and agencies which 
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police the activities of almost every seg- 
ment of our private sector. In large 
measure we have succeeded in this delicate 
task of regulation without stifling the 
initiative of our entrepreurs. 

As a result most American businessmen 
have come to see that what is good for the 
public, is in the long run, also good for 
them. This has been accomplished by the 
establishment of economic and social ground 
rules, administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the states, which have served to 
domesticate American capitalism and to 
help turn it into a socially responsible force 
for national growth and for increasing op- 
portunity for the individual. 

For instance, the Sherman Antitrust 
Act passed in 1890 and the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act of 1914 were designed ‘to assure 
competition in regard to quality and price 
so that the market can act effectively as the 
public’s instrument for regulating the flow 
of goods. These are only two of several 
laws prohibiting price fixing monopolies 
and combinations in restraint of trade. 

Other government regulatory agencies 
govern the actual performance of many of 
our major basic industries—such as trans- 
portation, communications and power. The 
Pure Food Act of 1906 and the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetics Act of 1938 prohibit mislabel- 
ling of products as well as deceptive 
packaging, adulteration and sale of un- 
wholesome products. All the ingredients 
that go into every package of food, every 
box of pills, and every tin of cooking oil 
must be clearly stated on the label. These 
laws are rigorously enforced. , 

In addition to such controls on business 
operations and behavior, there are mini- 
mum wage laws, legislation guaranteeing 
the rights of labor unions and individual 
workers within those unions, social security 
tax laws, workmen’s compensation for 
workers who suffer an injury on the job, 
and! many more which serve to make pri- 
vate enterprise in the United States res- 
ponsible to the public interest. In all but a 
few cases businessmen have willingly 
adapted their operations to these rules and 
even extended them voluntarily. 

Our tax system, also, has been a major 
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factor not only in providing the revenue 
needed for governmental services, but in 
creating a mass market to help assure busi- 
ness expansion. Each United States cor- 
poration pays nearly half its gross profits 
to the federal government which spends 
the money for schools, roads, hospitals, 
defense and public services which in turn 
create millions of additional jobs at good 
wages. l 

=~ In my opinion, however, our tax 
system has failed adequately to distinguish 
between profits made through speculation 
or trading, where no additional value is 
created, and profits made from the creation 
of manufactured and agricultural products 
or services. 

Indeed, I know of no nation, either 
developed or underdeveloped, which has 
dealt effectively with this ‘challenging 
-opportunity to lure private capital into the 
most socially productive uses. What is re- 
quired) is a tax system which offers extra 
profit incentives for the creation of goods 
and services and which strikes sharply at 
profits made by pure speculation in land 
and commodities. This is an area in which 
the developing nations of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America have a particular opportu- 
nity for initiative and imagination. 

Another crucial factor in this process of 
„industrial expansion within a framework of 
social Justice is organized labor? Respon- 
sible unions, whose leaders respect the right 
of management to a fair profit and to the 
right to manage while insisting on favor- 
able working conditions and a fair share for 
the worker, are an indispensable element in 
a free and expanding society, 


ty 


IV 


From this discussion certain basic 
principles emerge. First of all, private 
„enterprise in a moral sense is neither more 
or less to be preferred than public enter- 
prise. With genuine encouragement on the 
one hand and responsible regulation on 
the other, the private sector operating under 
a sound National Plan ean provide a major 
share of the economic dynamism which i$ 
essential to national growth. | 
This means that the overburdened gov- 
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ernments of the developing nations can 3¢ 
freed for the primary task that they alone 
can accomplish—the spelling out of natioral 
priorities and the plans best calculated to 
serve them, plus the creation of the all in- 
portant economic infrastructure of edu:a- 
cation, mass transportation and those basic 
industries for which private financing aad 
management are unavailable and gove~n- 
ment subsidies impractical. 

Such a balance also allows these n2w 
governments to limit their political respon- 
sibilities for the day to day operation ot 
much of the country’s economy. This re- 
lieves them in a major degree from -he 
harassment of an opposition in search oi 
political issues. 

Questions in regard to degree 
emphasis will arise in different ways in 
different countries. They can only be 
settled by trial and error and by enligh’en- 
ed public discussion. _ 

In most developing nations there are 
deep seated differences about the pronor- 
tions of public and private enterprise wLich 
are appropriate to a modern social wel are 
economy. On my return to India, for in- 
stance, I find that the priorities and finan- 
cing of industrial development is a special 
subject of debate. Although the debate is 
often heated, India is steadily freeing he: self 
from some of the more negative conc2pts 
which grew out of her long and frustrating 
experience under colonialism. 

It was logical that the Gandhian Revo- 
lution should closely associate industriali- 
zation with colonialism and that in leading 
the fight against colonialism, Gandhi should 
oppose industrialization. While acceyting 
some large-scale industries as “necessary 
evils” he felt that they should all be owned 
and run by the state so they would disturb 
the moral fabric of society as little as 
possible. 

However, events in the last ten ~ears 
have made the old colonial-capitalist asso- 
ciation largely irrelevant. In Africa as well 
as Asia colonialism has been smotlered 
under the rush for freedom while new 
governmental techniques are being intro- 
duced which in large measure correc: the 
abuses to which Gandhi referred. Thus the 
new India can move vigorously to develop 


and 
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ler industries without contravening the 
moral values she inherited from Gandhi. 

W:th her traditional pragmatism, I 
kelieve that India will develop a realistic 
kalance between government planning and 
government investment in the essential in- 
Testructure, on the one hand, and a fast 
growing, socially responsible private sector 
o% the other. 

In its efforts to achieve this balance 
India has many advantages—dedicated 
leaders, a competent Civil Service, rapidly 
ircreasing experiences and skills. In addi- 
tia, India unlike most developing nations 
has a substantial amount of domestic savings 
which now lie idle. These savings ‘exist 
eren in many villages. I once heard an 
old Punjabi grand-mother express her con- 
cen over the tendency of the younger 
generation to put their savings into “iron” 
(meaning machinery) rather than into the 
traditional land and gold. Let us hope that 
in this case the initiative of the grand- 
ckildren will increasingly assert itself. 


The money that now flows into real 
es:ate speclation also represents major pools 
of savings that may be tapped for economic 
development by the combination of profit 
inecntives and selective taxation that dis- 
tir guishes between the creative enterprise 
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and sterile and uncreative trading to which 
I referred. 

At present a vast reserve of human 
skills and energies, as well as savings, is 
going to waste for want of the profit incen- 
tives needed to create new enterprises and. 
to provide consumer goods. I have in mind 
particularly the opportunities for building 
small factories and service establishments 
with from half a dozen employees to a few 
hundreds that can play a major role in pro- 
viding the products and jobs that India 
needs so urgently. With a little more en- 
couragement these energies could provide a 
dynamic force for Indai’s national develop- 
ment. 

Other nations with a strong tradition of 
democratic socialism such as Britain and 
Sweeden have long since struck a realistic 
balance between the public and private 
sectors. Having lost their doctrinal con- 
cern over private enterprise, they have 
learned to encourage it, to give it scope, 
while molding it to the national objectives. 

In so doing I believe they have pointed 
the way for the developing nations of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America which are in a 
hurry for material progréss but which insist 
that individual dignity and opportunity are 
the proper goal of a just society. 
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My return to India during the academic 
year 1961-62 as Visiting Professor of Socio- 
logy and’ Social Work in the Faculty of 
Social Work, M. 5. University of Baroda, 
was a sentimental journey. To begin with, 
Mrs. Muzumdar, who had received her 
Master’s degree in Social Work from the 
University of Chicago and her doctorate in 
Social Work from the New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, was 
serving as Dean of the Faculty of Social 
Work in Baroda; hence we were looking 
forward to our reunion. Second, I had 
been born in the old Baroda State, now 
incorporated as part of the State of Gujarat. 
Third, I had devoted the best years of my 
life to India’s struggle for freedom under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, and 
was eager to see the changes that freedom 
-had wrought in the face of Mother India. 

With the background of three weeks 
spent in India in 1957 and a month in 1960, 
this twelve-month period spent in India in 
1961-62 gave me a good opportunity to study 

*he emerging patterns of a new society. 


Land of Contrasts 

Let me at the outset give you an im- 
pressionistic picture of the Free India. 
First, India is a land throbbing with people, 
people, people everywhere. Second, it Is a 
land of conferences and committee meet- 
ings and planning sessions which would do 
credit to an established democracy—or to 


an established dictatorship. Third, India 
. is a beehive of _ activities, agricultural, 
` industrial, commercial, cultural, political, 


and literary. Fourth, India is a land of vast 

contrasts—tractors and bullock carts, cottage 

industries and giant atomic power plants, 

steel mills and mud huts, spacious offices 

and crowded slums, riches and poverty, 

sophisticated scientists and ignorant people 
4 , 


steeped in superstition. Fifth, India is a 
land that makes you feel that she is mak- 
ing valiant efforts to overcome her econo- 
mic underdevelopment and to bridge :!. 
gap between sophistication and superstition, 
between rich and poor. , 

` I was happy to see the change in ‘he 
outlook of the people brought about by 
freedom. As citizens of a free nation, young 
and old, men.and women, they are able to 
look the world in the eye and conauct 
themselves with their head uplifted. The 
eagerness on the faces of young pcople 
especially, and their desire to make India 
over, to recapture the ancient glories of the 
forefathers, at once bewitch you and be- 
wilder you. . 

With my headquarters in Baroda, about 

900 miles north of Bombay, I travelled up 
and down the country and talked with the 
President of the Republic of India and the 
Prime Minister, with the Vice-President 
and Cabinet Ministers as well as with far- 
mers and workers, with students and pro- 
fessional people. The most striking thing 
in India fifteen years after independence is 
the optimism of the people. The most strik- 
ing feature of the Hindese scene is the type 
and extent of innovations. Prior to the 
attainment of independence on August 19, 
1947, India had committed herself to three 
basic goals: (1) the creation of a Wellare 
State within (2) the democratic framework, 
based upon (3) a mixed economy. 


The industrial policy of Free India is 
predicated upon: (1) increased production, 
(2) equitable distribution, (3) a progressive- 
ly active role of the state in the develop- 
ment of industries, (4) state ownership and 


*Paper read at the 12th Annual i Midwest 
Conference on Asian Affairs, October 18-19, 1963, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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marizacture of arms and atomic energy as 
wel. zs railroads, telephones, telegraphs and 
rad.o (the latter three being part of the 
pos al service), (5) government operation 
of hydro-electric projects, (6) scope for 
private enterprise and co-operatives in 
the feld of industrial and agricultural 
production, (7) harmony between labor 
anc capital, (8) participation of foreign 
cap tal in India’s development on terms not 
inimical to the national economy, and (9) a 
planred economy. 

Perhaps the best expression of India’s 
political course—and destiny—is to be found 
in the Resolution introduced in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nekrz on December 13, 1946: 

This Constituent Assembly declares 

-ts firm and solemn resolve to proclaim 
“ndia as an Independent Sovereign Re- 
sudlic and to draw up for her future 
acyernance a Constitution, wherein 
¿cl power and authority of the Sovereign 
independent India, its constituent parts 
rd organs of government, are derived 
-rom the people; and wherein shall bė 
Laranteed and secured to all the people 
(f India, justice, social, economic, and 
pclitical ; equality of status, of opportu- 
nity, and before the law; freedom of 
thought, expression, belief, faith, wor- 
ship, vocation, association and action. 
subject to law and public morality ; and 
wherein adequate safeguards shall be 
trevided for minorities, backward and 
tribal areas, and depressed and other 
Lackward classes; and whereby shall be 
maintained the integrity of the territory 
cf the Republic and its sovereign rights 
cn land, sea and air according to justice 
and the law of civilized nations; and 
txs ancient land attain its rightful and 
honored place in the world and make its 
fui and willing contribution to the pro- 
motion of world peace and the welfare 
cf mankind. 


India’s Internal Revolution 


We may best appraise India’s progress 
since independence by analyzing her inter- 
nal siructure and her external relations. 
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Internally, the age-old caste system is 
on the way out. In urban areas, especially 
in metropolitan areas, caste is a factor of 
little consequence. The employment of 
women by various government agencies as 
well as by private business establishments is 
a heartening innovation. The Constitution 
of India promised the establishment of a 
public school system on the American model, 
but this goal has been only partially achiev- 
ed so far because of (1) lack of trained per- 
sonnel, (2) lack of school facilities, (3) lack 
of funds. In 1947 there were but fourteen 
universities in India; fifteen years later 
there were 46 universities. In 1947, there 
‚were but two Schools of Social Work; now 
there are eighteen Schools of Social Work, 
some of them, like the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences and the Baroda Faculty of 
Social Work, maintaining as high profes- 
sional standards as our American Schools of 
social Work. 

Untouchability has been abolished by 
constitutional prescription as well as by 
legislation. Taking advantage of special 
scholarships, many Harijan students are 
attending colleges and universities. And 
the presence of MHarijans in Legislatures,’ 
State and Federal, as well as in the Cabinets 
of State Governments and the Central 
Government, augurs a new day for the 
nation. 


India is, perhaps, the only significant 
country in Asia, fully committed’ to the 
gospel of democracy, and thoroughly compe- 
tent to handle the tools of democracy. Hav- 
ing gone through three general elections 
peacefully, with the largest electorate in 
the world, with 70 to 80 per cent of the 
eligible voters going to the polls," India 
exemplifies her dedication to democray and 
her ability to maintain a stable government. 
Respecting freedom of speech, press and 
assembly, India zealously guards the civil 
rights of her citizens, regardless of age or 
sex, race or religion. i 

The most thrilling feature of the 
Hindese scene is the launching of successive 
five-year plans, which are first discussed at 
the grass-roots level and then democrati- . 
cally promoted with the co-operation of 
citizens. The first five-year plan, 1951-56, 
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involved an expenditure of Rs. 33,600,000,000; 
the second five-year plan, 1956-61, involved 
an expenditure of Rs. 67,500,000,000, while 
the third five-year plan, 1961-66, in progress 
at present, is estimated to cost more than 
the total of the first two plans, namely, 
Rs. 104,000,000,000. i 

The first plan was aimed at rehabilitat- 
ing the economy which had been disrupted 
by World War II and by Partition. The 
Second Plan aimed at developing basic and 
heavy industries, with the twofold purpose 
of creating opportunities for employment 
immediately and manufacturing consumer 
goods later. The third plan has addressed 
itself to developing all phases of economie 
activity—agricultural, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, etc—so that at the end of the 
Fourth plan, 1966-71, India’s economy may 
be self-sustaining. 

There is no need to inflict on you statis- 
tics concerning, say, rise in industrial pro- 
duction of basic industries, such as: 


TABLE I 
RISE IN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Year Ironor Machinery Chemical 
Steel 
1950-51 100 100 100 
1955-56 121.6 191.8 179.3 
1960-61 238.2 503.2 288.1 


The point to note is: (1) that the Five- 
Year plans are operated democratically with 
the willing co-operation of citizens; (2) 
that their objective is to create employment 
for the vast multitude of unemployed in 
the land (3) that they aim at increasing the 
purchasing power of the masses, (4) that 
they are valiantly striving to build within 
20 years an economic structure which took 
over a hundred years to evolve in the 
Western World. 

A fascinating aspect of these Five-Year 
Plans is the emergence of Community 
Development Schemes and National Exten- 
sion Services in the rural areas all over the 
nation. . The Community Development 
workers are acting as catalytic agents in 
tradition-bound rural areas, as dynamic 
change agents in the villages. - 
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AFTER INDEPENDENCE ‘ 2T, 
The Republic of India is one of the few 
nations in the world that officially sponsor 
the birth control movement, euphemistically 
known in India as the Family Planning 
movement. Family planning clinics are set 
up in urban areas; in the rural areas, the 
Community Development worker serves as 
guide, friend and philosopher to the rural 
folk, pointing out to them the value of new 
seeds as well as of family planning. 
Some of the new patterns in the Hindese 
social economy have been borrowed from 


other nations, especially America, while 
some others have been invented indige- 
nously in response to local needs. We may 


pause to pay tribute :to the industrialized 
nations of Europe and the Americas that have 
ungrudgingly either loaned or gifted funds 
and capital goods and technical skill to 
India ; these loans and gifts, especially from 
the U.S.A., amounting to over $3,500,000.000 
have materially aided India in successfully 
carrying out her ambitious five-year plans. 


INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Incia’s foreign policy of so-called neu- 
tralism or non-alignment since independ- 
ence has been both assailed and welcomed 
by partisans of one school or another. View- 
ing the United Nations Organization, in the 
early stages, as strictly a forum for the ex- 
change of opinion and international discus- 
sion, the architects of India’s foreign policy 
—spelled Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
—did not favour an active role for the U.N. 
During the Korean conflict, India’s neutral 
position earned her the respect of all belli- 
gerents and she was welcomed as true super- 
visor. After the abortive conflict between 
Egypt on the one hand and Israel, Britain 
and France on the other, India was invited 
to furnish troops to the U.N. to supervise 
the truce line in that part of the world. And 
in the Congo, Hindese troops were dispatch- 
ed to fight and to maintain order in that 
distraught African country under the ban- 
ner of the U.N. Now, Mr. Nehru is perfectly 
willing to have the U.N. act as a dynamic 
peace-making agency, as policeman to the 
whole world. m 

In her relations with other nations, 
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India is guided by the twin principles of 
the Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, 
namely, Truth and Non-Violence. This 
means India charted her course in the field 
of international relations on the basis of 
peace and friendliness toward all nations, 
malice foward none, and co-existence of 
differing ideologies. This position has made 
Ind:a vulnerable to criticism by disgruntled 
parvies, on the ground that she was partial 
(a) <o the Soviet bloc and (b) to the Ame- 
rican bloc. Such criticisms, justified or un- 
justified, India survived, until our venerable 
Pundit Walter Lippmann went on record as 
say.ng that if India with her neutralist 
pokey did not exist, we would have to in- 
vent it. 

Jn the whole, I must confess that India’s 
arciitects seem to be more apprehensive of 
Arrerican encroachments than of Soviet 
Russian encroachments—this in spite of the 
facz that in a real emergency, they look to 
Arrerica for prompt aid and are not dis- 
appointed in their expectation of American 
ger.erositv and goodwill. 

Red China’s aggression against mde in 
september 1962 came as a bolt from the 
blue. The Himalayas, 
guardians of India’s northern frontiers, 
were breached by Red Chinese troops—a 
mijitary feat of a very high order in the 
annals of history. Why the Red Chinese 
chose to attack India, the one country that 
brought respectability to them, the one 
couatry that treated them not as pariahs 
among nations but as an equal member in 
the comity of nations—why the Red Chinese 
chose to attack such a friendly neighbor 
nazon is a mystery. 

Tentative theories may be offered: (1) 
Crina and India were in a race as to who 
could rejuvenate the economy faster and 
thas become the leader of Asia. India’s 
democratic progress must have hurt the Red 
Chinese ambitions. (2) Soviet Russia and 
Ccmmunist China were drifting apart ideo- 
lovically since 1959 cv there-abouts, and the 
Seviets were gradually withdrawing all 
their skilled aid personel from China and 
denying the Chinese economic aid. This 
wes bad enough, but to add insult to injury, 
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Soviet Russia decided to snuggle up to non- 
communist India and aid her by building 
the Bhilai Steel Plant as a showplace of 
Russian know-how on the one hand and of 
Russian goodwill to Asians on the other. 
(3) Red. China, perchance, wanted to probe 
how well India would stand up under the 
battering ram of her simultaneous attacks 
in the Kashmir region and in the Assam 
region. 

Whatever the reason, the Chinese attack 

on India’s northern frontiers in 1962 opened 
India’s eyes and compelled Mr. Nehru and 
others to do serious rethinking. India’s 
policy of non-alignment still stands, but she 
relies heavily on America and common- 
wealth nations for aid and support, while 
hoping for and expecting Soviet Russian 
aid, and support against future Chinese 
aggression. I am satisfied—and I stated . 
this point publicly to the press a year ago— 
that we may witness the strange spectacle 
of America and Soviet Russia standing side 
by side and aiding India against Red China 
if the situation should ever become serious 
enough. 
Finally, we cannot conclude this briet 
discussion of India’s foreign policy without 
mentioning the unresolved conflict be- 
tween India and Pakistan. -It is not neces- 
sary for us to apportion blame to either > 
nation. Suffice it to say that these two 
neighbors, who are of one flesh and of one* 
blood and who should be friendly to each 
other, nave so far failed to arrive at a 
mutually acceptable solution. Perhaps both 
nations have become prisoners of their 
obsessions. But now with Pakistan flirting 
with Red China, Indo-Pakistan misunder- 
standing has been compounded so much 
that no accommodation between the two 
can be visualized in the near future—or in 
the distant future. 


INDIA’S FUTURE 


In conclusion, I may be permitted to 
set forth my own view of India’s future in 
the second half of the twentieth century. 
We may look forward’ to India forging 
ahead politically, economically, socially 
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oa religiously. Committed to democratic Then, in the words of the historic resolu- 


principles and procedures, devoted to the 


tion of Nehru, “this ancient land 


(shall) 


Gandhian way of life, to ‘Gandhian socialism’, attain ics rightful and honored place in the 


borrowing the technology of the 
at a dizzy pace, India is sure to build 
sound foundation for power in world affairs. 


ia 


Occident world and make its full and willing coniri- 
a bution to the promotion of world peace and 


the welfare of mankind.” i 


“A FORGOTTEN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY” 
By AMIYA SEN, M.A. 


During the early days of the East India Company 
the Judicial system prevalent in the country was 
in a state of transition. The Judiciary had no codes 
of law to follow in all-cases. Nor was there any 
uniform procedure in its operations. Distinctions 
were also made between “His Majesty’s sub- 
jects” and the so-called “natives” of India and 
even between “natives” professing different reli- 
gions. One such distinction was fully exemplified 
in the system of trial by Juries in the courts 
established by the Company. By the Act of 1774, 
in such trials only Europeans could sit as jurors ; 
none else, not even Indo-Britons as Anglo-Indians 
of those days were known, could claim to be re- 
presented even on the Petty Jury not to speak of 
the Grand Jury. With the spread of Western cul- 
ture, however, natives and “Indo- Britons’ coming 
*into more intimate contact with Europeans 
sradually grew conscious of their rights and pri- 
vileges and could not tolerate without any pro- 
test such dstinctions among the different sections 
of His Majesty’s subjects in India. As early as 
1816, the ‘natives’ sent to England a petition 
praying that they might be permitted to sit on 
juries. The authorities in England were in an 
awkward situation. They could not openly justify 
such distinctions ; for even in England of those 
early days there were men liberal enough to 
, undertake the defence and vindication of the 
cause of justice. In order, therefore, to avoid the 
difficulty “the authorities here”, says Hume, “on 
considering the petition, were of opinion, that the 
Supreme Courts in the Presidencies already pos- 
sessed the power of directing that natives should 
“serve on Juries”. They, thus sought to transfer all 
responsibility regarding such distinctions from 
themselves to their agents in India. 


In 1808. Sir Alexander Johnston, 


The ‘natives’ of Calcutta refused to be salis- 
fied with such evasive replies. Taking advantage 
of the assurance of the authorities in England 
they presented, in 1817, “a memorial” to the Sup- 
reme Court in Calcutta in order to have the ques- 
tion settled. The Judge on that occasion declared 
that it was not in his power to direct ‘natives’ to 
sit on juries under the existing law and that 
Parliament alone could grant them that’ privi- 
lege. It did not require any super-subtle brain io 
understand the significance of this game of eva- 
sions and we find that for at least five years the 
‘natives’ of Calcutta did not move any further 
with their agitation. 

On the 8th January, 1822, the ¢ natives’ again 
applied to the Supreme Court of Calcutta for per- 
mission to sit on juries. The result of this appli- 
cation was very significant of the evasive attitude 
of the authorities. The Chief Justice said that the 
Sheriff might summon them if he pleased. The 
Sheriff answered that he could not do so unless 
instructed by the Chief Judge and the Chief Jus- 
tice declared that he had no power to give such 
instructions. At this distance of time and, in the 
absence of the original petitions, it is not possible 
to find our to what extent Rammohun was assu- 
ciated with this movement. But his attitude to- 
wards the Special Jury Act and the prominent 
part he played in the agitation for its repeal or 
rather for its amendment—make it very pro- 
bable that he took a similar interest in this move- 
ment as wellt 

The question of the improvement of the ad- 
ministration of justice in India had already 
attracted the notice of the authorities in England. 
then Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, recorded it as his official opi- 
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nion that “the most certain and effective method 
of improving the Government of India, of raising 
the moral and intellectual character of the natives 
and of insuring the continuance of their attach- 
ment to the British Empire, was to render the 
system of administering justice among them really 
incependent, efficient and popular’. He was in 
favour of granting to the inhabitants of the coun- 
try a direct and considerable share in the adminis- 
trction of justice and that under European judges. 


There was, however, considerable opposition 
an:ong ` people both in India and in England. 
“The natives of India”, in their’ opinion, “from 


their division into Castes, from their want of 
in-ellect(?), from their want of education and 
from their want of veracity and integrity, were 
incapable of exercising any political or any judi- 
cial authority”. He, therefore, thought it pru- 
dent that the experiment should first be tried in 
Ceylon. As the population of Ceylon was com- 
posed of a great number of “the four divisions 
oi which the population of India was composed”, 
if che experiment proved successful there, it might 
bə acted upon “with great moral and political 
alvantage in legislating for the natives of India”. 
In 1825, at the request of the President of the 
Board of Control, Sir Alexander communicated to 
him “a statement’ explaining the reasons underly- 
ing the introduction of Trial by Jury in Ceylon 
and the consequences with which its adoption was 
attended,” . 

The obvious way of remedying the defects of 
tae administration of justice was “first to give 
ratives a direct interest in that system by impart- 
ing to them a considerable share in its administra- 
tion ; secondly to give them a proper value for a 
character for veracity by making such a charac- 
fer the condition upon which they were to look 
_or respect from their countrymen and that from 
which they were to hope for promotion in the 
service of their Government ; thirdly, to make 
he natives themselves, who, from their knowledge 
sf their countrymen, can decide at once the 
Jegree of credit which ought to be given to native 
lestimony, judges of fact and thereby shorten the 
duration of trials”. Aftar mature consideration 
of the proposals in England, provisions were made 
extending the right of sitting upon juries, in cri- 
minal cases to every native of Ceylon. 

The experiment proved very successful. As 
Sir Alexander observed in the statement—The 
i) native jurymen being now judges of fact, and 
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the European judges only judges of law, only one 
European Judge was necessary instead of two or 
three. Knowing full well the different degrees of 
weight which may safely be given to the testi- 
mony of their countrymen the native jurors decide 
(ii) upon questions of fact with great prompti- 
tude so that there is little delay in the adminis- 
tration of justice. They also obtain so much in- 
formation regarding the (iii) modes of proceed- 
ing and the rules of evidence that the most effi- 
cient and respectable native magistrates may be, 
very well chosen from amongst them. After the 
adoption of these measures whenever a man 
was chosen as a juror the very fact of this choice 
was regarded as a proof of his being a man of 
unexceptionable character. This made the people 
more attentive than they used to be in their adher- 
ence to truth and had given them a value ‘for 
character. Being associated with the administra- 
tion of justice they felt an interest which they 
never felt before in upholding the Government. 
They were also afforded an opportunity of hear- 
ing any observation which the judges might make 
to them with regard to the administration of jus- 
tice or the state of society or morals, The experi- 
ment of cxtending the rights and privileges of 
Englishmen to natives having after sixteen years 
of experience, been found to be productive of the 
greatest security to Government and of the greatest 
benefit to the people of the country it was felt 
that it might be applied to India as well.3 | 

Meantime the Indo-Britons in India were not 
idle. They were smarting under this stamp of in 
feriority. Early in 1825, they sent a petition to 
the Parliament for the removal of their disabili- 
ties. On June 13, 1825, in course of discussions 
in the House of Commons regarding the East 
India Judges Bill, Mr. Hume presented this peti- 
tion and moved for an amendment empowering 
the Judges to direct Natives and others to act as 
Juries under such regulations as may be thought 
advisable for the due administration of justice. 
Mr. Wynn, the President of the Board of Control 
was very sympathetically disposed towards the 
proposal. He was perfectly sure that no invidious’ 
distinction should be made between different 
sections of His Majesty’s subjects in India. 
Natives lawfully born in wedlock were entitled to 
be considered as British subjects and had the 
«ight to the privileges possessed by them. He con- 
sidered all persons born in Calcutta to be British 
subjects and entitled to all privileges which 


appurtained to that character; nor could there 
be any reason why, if natives could serve on 
juries in England, they should not do so in India.* 
This assurance was sought to be translated into 
action by the East India Jury Bill. There was 
serious opposition to the Bill. Doubts were enter- 
tained by many who were consulted as to the ex- 
pediency of allowing natives to sit on Grand 
Juries at all and on Petty Juries in cases where 
Europeans were concerned. Emphatic insistence 
“on the little respect paid by natives to veracity 
or sanction of an oath” and the undesirability 
of placing the conquered in situations of judges 
of the conquerors in a recently acquired domain 
induced Mr. Wynn to introduce invidious dis- 
tinclions in the Bill.” It gave all classes of natives 
the right to sit on the common jury; but, at the 
same time, enacted that the Grand Jury be com- 
posed of Christians alone. This distinction þe- 
came still more invidious and intolerable by the 
. further stipulation that in cases where either of 
the parties was a Christian all the twelve persons 
shall be no other than Christians. When either of 
the parties was Hindu or Musulman, or any other 
class the Christians would have the privilege: of 
judging them.°® . 

The Act was received in India with a storm 
of protest and the most prominent voice that was 
heard against it was the voice of Rammohun. 
The exceptions made in the Act were felt by the 
natives of Bengal to be insulting and degrading. 
- as contrary to the spirit of English Law and to 
the principles of abstract justice. Such was the 
“information derived from personal communica- 
tions on the subject with natives of first respect- 
ability and intelligence in Calcutta, which the 
editor of a contemporary journal gave to hbis 
readers in England.® The most significant of this 
protest came from Rammohun’s Sambad Kaumudi. 
The consequences of this new Act is that in mat- 
ters where a man's life is at stake or where 
banishment, imprisonment and severe punish- 
ments are awarded, we, Hindoos and Musalmans, 
must submit to the verdict of Christians whether 
, they be natives of Britain or the offspring of 
British fathers by Indian mothers, whether they 
be the common Portugese or Armenians or the 
‘rice Christians’ of Serampur. These persons shall 
have the orivilege of judging in cases where our 
lives are soncerned ; whereas we, although living 
in the same country or in the same hamlet with 
them. and partaking in their virtues and vices 
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shall have no power of judging respecting them. 
In like manner our descendants must also submit 


their lives to the decisions of the sons of 
Christians.”’* 
In this unreasonable distinction between 


Christians and people of other faiths resident in 
India Rammohun suspected an insidious attempt 
on the part of the Government to favour the 
spread of Christianity in the country. As a matter 
of fact the proceedings of the debates at the East 
India House during this particular period show 
an anxiely on the part of several proprietors to 
assist in missionary efforts in India. Mr. Pan- 
der’s resclutions even against Suttee and the exac- 
tion of tributes from the pilgrims at Puri hed. 
as their background, his orthodox faith in Chri-- 
tianity and his earnest desire for an extension of 
its sphere of influence; and there were not 
wanting proprietors who supported him in 
evangelical zeal. It was not, therefore. strange 
that Rammohun should take the East India fuis 
Act as a measure for the furtherance of Christian- 
ily. “Missionaries and clergymen”, procece-d 
Rammohun, “have spent more than thirly yens 
in disseminating their faith in different sorts of 
hooks and by various other means, without being 
able to make a single true and sincere conver! io 


his 


Christianity ; but now the way is opencd and 
many persons, no longer able patiently to berr 


the reproach brought upon them by this Parlia- 
mentary Act. will take shelter under the Christinn 
faith. When rulers of the country use force or 
art to win over their subjects to their own fa‘th 
from that of their ancestors, who shall have the 
power to oppose ?”8 

The alternatives suggested show the practical 
statesmanship of Rammohun and his sense of 
self-respect. “It would have been consonant to 
reason. virtue and equity. if it had been ordered 
by this Act that as a Christian shall have the pri- 
vilege of being tried by a jury composed of 
Christians in like manner a Hindoo or Musulman 
shall be tried by a jury consisting exclusively of 
persons of his faith, or that as Christians shall 
have the privilege of sitting with Hindoo and 
Musulmans on the trial of a Hindoo or a Musul- 
man, so Hindoo and Musulmans shall have the 
privilege. equally with Christians of sitting on the 
trial of Christan.” He could not observe with 
equanimity the slur cast upon “Hindoos and 
Musulmans“ nor tolerate the stamp of inferiority 
that was sought to be put on them.. The order of 
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the Parliamentary Act, Rammohun was sorry to 
obrerve, has laid all Hindoos and Musalmans with- 
ou* any regard to rank or respectability prostrate 
at ihe feet of Christians, whether of this or any 
other place.® ` 

Rammohun-and his group could not remain 
inactive. They had already taken necessary steps 
in the mazter. On this subject a memorial has 
beea: prepared now nearly a month past to the 
prover” authorities in England by a person 
amongst us who is waiting in anxious expectation 
to hear the result—show the Sambad Kaumudi of 
Dec. 30, 1826. The fact that among his associates 
Rornımohun took the most prominent part in 
coniroversies and in the drafting of petitions and 
memorials makes it most probable that the peti- 
tior referred to was his own composition and 
thet he modestly described himself in this con- 
nec_ion-as “one amongst us”. 

In 1828, again we find Rammohun taking a 
very prominent part in the agitation against the 
Special Jury Act. On August 18, 1828 he wrote 
to Mr. J. Crawford entrusting to him petitions 
nunerousiy signed by Hindoo and Musalmans 
against the Jury Act which had come into opera- 
ticn in the beginning of 1827. The arguments he 
used in support of his opposition to the Act mark 
him out as a champion of Indian rights and 
privileges. He very urgently protested against the 
in roduction of “religious distinctions into the 
juzicial system of this country” and pointed out 
that such acts were calculated not only to give 
“jist grounds for dissatisfaction among the 
natives in general but also to excite much alarm 
orng people conversant with political prin- 
cizles.” He did not fail to lay special emphasis 
or the disastrous consequences of distinctions 
besed on religious beliefs. Misery had resulted in 
Ireland from such distinctions; the same cala- 
mzties might easily be reproduced in India by 
pursuing a similar policy. “Supposing that some 
hcndred years hence the Native character be- 
comes elevated from constant intercourse with 
Earopeans and the acquirement of general . and 
political knowledge as well as modern arts and 
sciences, is it possible,” he asked, “that they will 
no: hove the spirit as well as the inclination to 
revist eifectually any unjust and oppressive 
measures serving to degrade them in the scale of 
scciety ?” He reminded his contemporaries that 
if was easier to tronsport armed forces to Ireland 
anit succeed in suppressing every effort of a 
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refractory spirit. But the position of India is 
different. She might very well prove, “from her 
remote situation, her riches and vast population, 
either useful and profitable as a willing province, 
an ally of the British Empire or troublesome and 
annoying as a determined enemy” and her choice 
would depend on the administrative and other 
policy of Britishers. His almost prophetic vision 
could see future possibilities which were abso- 
lutely unapparent even to the statesmen and 
administrators of those early days. Nor was he 
less-emphatic in his protest against the way in 
which the “Act was sought to be forced on India.” 
“In common with those who seem partial to the 
British from the expectation of future benefits 
arising out of the connection, I necessarily feel 
extremely grieved in often witnessing acts and 
regulations passed by Government without con- 
sulting or seeming to understand the feelings of 
its Indian subjects ond without considering that 
these people have had for more than half a cen- 
lury the advantage of being ruled by and asso- 
ciated with an enlightened nation, advocaters of 
liberty and promoters of knowledge.”!° 

The petition that was placed before the 
House of Commons on June 5, 1829 is an interest- 
ing document. Among the signatories we not only 
find the name of Rammohun but also those of 
some of his most intimate associates as Gurudas 
Mukherjee, Dwarkanath Tagore, Prosanno Coo- 
mar Tagore and others. Its arguments bear a 
very close resemblance to the standpoint of Ram- - 
mohun as expressed in his articles in the Sambad 
Kaumudi or even in his other writings on poli” 
tical and acministrative. matters. The petitioners 
respectiully but firmly protested against “the in- 
vidious distinctions introduced into the Act as 
not only useless but odious and impolitic.” They 
pointed out that fifty years ago a committee of 
the House of Commons had recommended that 
Indians ought to enjoy to the fullest extent the 
right of sitting on juries “without any reserve on 
the ground cf religious opinions.” With the spread 
of education among the native population of 
Calcutta they had become more familiar with . 
English law ; they had formed a connection much ` 
moré intimate and numerous, with their Euro- 
pean fellow-subjects. Not only so, they had been 
found qualified lo act as jurors in many cases. 
Under these circumstances the distinctions were 
wholly unnecessary.?2 . | 

They pointed out that’ thé better class of the 
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natives of India were placed under tke sway of 


the East India Company in a state of political 
degradation which was absolutely without a 
parallel in their former history, for, “even under 
their Mohamedan conquerors, such of your peti- 
tioners as are Hindus were not only capable of 
filling but actually did fill numerous employ- 
ments of trust, dignity and emolument from which 
under the existing system of the Honourable 
Company’s Government they are absolutely shut 
out . . . They have submitted to these exclusions 
reconciled in some measure to them from a 
persuasion of the tolerant spirit of the local 
Government and from an implicit reliance on its 
often renewed assurances that their religious 
opinions should be inviolably protected.”18 In 
this assertion they seemed to be echoing similar 
sentiments expressed in the Appeal to the King 
in Council. 

The emphasis the petitioners laid on the 
disastrous consequences of invidious distinctions 
on grounds of religion remind us of Rammohun’s 
letter to Crawford. They felt that privileges 
granted to one community and denied to another 
must be very injurious not only becouse it 
“exposes them without defence to the operations 
of prejudices arising from religious feelings 
among the strongest which actuate the human 
mind when once awakened but because the India- 
born Christians being much more numerous than 
Europeans and intercourse between them and 

“ Hindus and Mohammedans being much more fre- 
uent and familiar, feelings of rivalry and 
animosity are much more likely to exist between 
them than between your Petitioners and Euro- 
peans. It was also degrading because those who 
were never regarded as superior were elevated 
above them by the sole circumstances of their 
religion.” Now that they beheld themselves as 
branded with inferiority and “a numerous and 
increasing class of their own countrymen scarcely 
even on a level with themselves in public opinion 
withdrawn from the community to be enclosed 
within a circle of immunities into which they are 

“debarred from penetrating, they feel themselves 
practically degraded with the same measure as 
their countrymen are exalted and experience the 
deepest humiliation.’ These distinctions were, 
consequently doubly injurious and degrading. rit 

They suggested that the Act might be ine 
tended to operate as a motive to conversion to 
Christianity and it “may be proposed to intimate 
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to the people of India in this indirect manner 
that the road to European distinction can only 
be reached by a profession of the religion of the 
greater part of Europe.” They reminded the 
House of Commons that the legislature of Great 
Britain and the local Government of the East 
India Company were bound by the most solemn 
and repeated pledges to protect the natives of 
India in the full enjoyment of their laws, customs 
and religion.*® “Religious opinions,” they pointed 
out, “exercise a great influence over their general 
conduct and daily conduct. It is not merely a 
system of theories and opinions but is interwoven 
with the laws, the manners, the daily necessilies 
and doily actions of every condition of human 
life and any interference with it is, therefore, 
peculiarly hard to be borne.’ These pledges, 
they held, should be kept in that spirit of perfect 
and sacred good faith which “disdains alike in- 
Sidious and indirect attack and open infraction” 
and if these assurances be withdrawn or if a 
system of indirect attack be commenced on all 
religions to which Christianity is opposed your 
petitioners will no longer know where to look for 
protection.”18 These passages bear a very close 
resemblance to the arguments developed in Ram- 
mohun’s article in the Sambad Kaumudi. 

It might have been hastily supposed, so the 
petitioners asserted, that there were no individuals 
professing the Hindoo and Mohammean reli- 
eions who moved in the rank of society from 
which ‘the Grand Jury were selected.’° They 
could not, however, believe that a social ban so 
absolutely revolting would ever have been sanc- 
tioned by the legislature of a civilised nation. 
The Permanent Settlement was introduced to 
huild up a landed aristocracy, that being one of 
the favovrite objects of the British Government 
in Bengal. A new race of landed proprietors, 
“possessed of energy and, capital,” had, by that 
time, been created many of who resided in 
Calcutta. Similarly, the free-trade of the late 
years had created a class of native merchants, 
“in wealth equal and in intelligence but little 
inferior, to the most honourable of the European 
Commercial residents of Calcutta.” To assert that 
there was in Colcutta among the landed proprie- 
tors and merchants “not one single individual 
entitled to rank in the eyes of Government as an 
equal with the European merchants of Calcutta 
or the Civil servants of the Governnient was an 


admission o the failure of the experiment which 
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had been tried for over thirty years to create a 
race of native gentry for the prosperity of the 
country.’’26 

It might also have been considered, so the 
etitioners pointed out, that the Grand Jury were 
called upon to judge of the value of evidence 
without the aid of the debates of the counsels and 
the directions of a judge, and such functions 
required an intellect of a higher order than that 
which was necessary for the due performance of 
those of a petty juror and more than was pos- 
sessed by any Hindoo or Mohammedan. To meet 
this contention the petitioners observed that the 
petty jurors had to discern the truth among the 
conflicting statements of adverse witnesses and 
the eloquent and artful addresses of counsels 
avainst which the dry and impartial charge of a 
judge is but an imperfect protection.” It was a 
task far more difficult than deciding upon the 
value of ex-parte evidence and coming to a con- 


clusion whether the guilt was sufficiently esta- 
blished by the complainants, proof, to warrant 


_fcrther judicial investigation. The knowledge 
thet native inhabitants possessed of the peculiar 
habits, manners and prejudices of their own 
ccuntrymen enabled them to judge more accu- 
rately the value of the evidence placed before 
them. It was further pointed out that for the 
functions of a petty juror in which judges and 
Barristers took part a more accurate knowledge 
of English was required than for the familiar 
exemination of ex-parte evidence. “Justice,” they 
held, “can never be perfectly administered with- 
out the aid of the people themselves.” 

In their suggestions regarding the remedies 
of the disabilities introduced by the Act the 
petition showed interesting points of resemblance 
with Rammohun’s article in the Sambuad 
Kaumudi: “If your Honourable House does 
indeed suppose it impossible that among men of 
difterent religions, a common sense of justice 
and common regard for impartiality should pre- 
vail, your petitioners trust that you will at Jeast 
extend to them, in conformity with the sacred 
pledges given by the legislatures, the protection 
that is deemed necessary to afford to others.” 
The petitioners however pointed out that such 
prejudices did not exist but that the invidious 
distinctions sanctioned by the legislature might 
create them.2® They, however, preferred the 
second alternative that the legal distinctions be- 
tween them and their fellow subjects should be 
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removed either by permitting half the ‘juror: 
from the community to which one of the partie: 
belonged or by repealing the section altogethen 
and leaving it entirely to the judges to form the 
list of jurors.?4 

The similarities of thought and style show 
clearly that either Rammohun was himself thi 
writer of the petition or it was drafted in con 
sultaticn with him—the style and sentiments ex 
pressed are, however, in favour of the first alter. 
native being the more probable one. The petition 
was sought to be rediculed by the English Press. 
The Asiatic Journal tried to weaken its genuine 
ness by the bare assertion, without any corro 
borative evidence whatsoever, that ib was 
evidently the production of an English pen. John 
Bull want one step further and represented it tc 
be a “radical trick of interested parties. [topined, 
again without assigning any reason, that the 
native petitioners were mere tools. It stooped 
even to untrue statements and asserted that 
among the names published, there were few, i 
any, above the rank of moonshees or writers in 
public offices—and this of a petition ‘signed by 
Dwarkanath Tagore, Prosanna Kumar Tagore, 
Rammchun Roy and others.?* 

The petition asserted that the Act had be- 
come very unpopular with the respectable natives 
of India and “if these disabilities were not re- 
moved in time no Hindu or Mohammedan in- 
habitant will willingly serve as a juror in any 
capacity." Its prophecy was fulfilled by a 
curious occurrence during the same year. No 
Hindu and Mohammedan volunteered to sit on 
the petty jury much to the astonishment of the 
powers that be. This was probably the first occur- 
rence cf non-cooperation by the natives of India 
with the administration. The Calcutta John Bull 
wrote under date Aug. 1, 1828—It has been 
stated fo us, in regard to no Hindoo or Musal- 
man having volunteered to sit on’ petty juries, 
to which they are eligible that this proceeds from 
the notion that a slight has been put on the whole 
of them by the more influential among them 
being excluded from the Grand Jury ; and that 
if disqualifications were once removed, there are 
many who would come forward to offer their 
services on petty juries.”2" 

It is, therefore, significant that the very 
person who was responsible for the East India 
Jury Act. should sponsor this petition before the 
House of Commons. He admitted that the con- 
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cessions to the natives might be safely extended 
so far as the right of serving on the Grand Jury 
was concerned. The administration of justice, 
in his opinion, suffered from a deficiency in the 
number of judges. The only way in which this 
deficiency could be supplied was by raising and 
training up a “superior grade of native func- 
tionaries.” “But the first step,” so he asserted, 
“is to open the avenues of rank, distinction and 
emolument as the reward of good conduct.” 
The situations of village and provincial magis- 
trates then occupied by natives were limited in 
jurisdiction, nor was their salary adequate. 
Although education had progressed yet unless 
the natives could look forward to situations 
which would not only afford them emolument 
but rank and consideration in society, all other 
incentives to improvement musť prove vain and 
insufficient. So all should “concur in the pro- 

priely of a declaration that the subjects of Great 
` Britain without distinction of blood or colour be 
eligible to every employment for which their 
abilities, education, and habits might qualify 
them.’8 

In supporting it Lord Ashley dwelt signi- 
ficantly on the advantages derived from asso- 
cialing Indians of intelligence and respectability 
with the administration of justice. Mr. Fergusson 
pointed out that its signatories were natives of 
Calcutta best known for their wealth, respecta- 
bility and intelligence, “fully adequate to dis- 
charge judicial functions of the highest descrip- 
tHon.” Sir Charles Forbes insisted upon the 
necessity of admitting the natives of India to 
a participation in all civil rights belonging to 
British subjects. In such a sympathetic atmos- 
phere it was only natural that Mr. Wynn should 
close the debate by promising redress.2® Later 
on the House of Commons received in 183], 
petitions from Bombay praying for the removal 
of the same disabilities.?° 

In the meantime the Government of England 
had changed. Mr. C. Grant, when he-came into 
office, was fully conscious of the necessity of the 
. changes advocated by the petitions. In the cor- 
respondence between him and the Court of 
Directors we find that it tried its utmost to 
dissuade him but he remained firm. 

The Court of Directors admitted that it had 
acted upon the principle laid down by Mr. Gravt 
viz. “that the natives of a country sufficiently 
civilised should be deemed eligible to fill 
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important offices in the administration of its 
affairs.” “The Principle once being accepted,” 
observed Mr. Grant, “and the eligibility of 
natives to. fill important and responsible posts 
being established, the propriety of excluding 
them by law from particular offices can only be 
maintained, by showing with respect to 
ofhce a special case of exception.”?! 


Mr. Grant brushed aside the contention that 
“natives would be reluctant to acquire an 
acquaintance of English law and Acts of Parlia- 
ment for the mere distinction of acting as unpaid 
magistrates or to take up the duties of this office 
on account of its responsibilities and their liability 
to penalties for illegal conduct,” by observing 
that such men would not be, selected and their 
exclusion would not be regarded as a grievance. 
There was, however, no reason why the acquirc- 
ment of a knowledge of English law should be 
regarded by respectable natives as a matter of 
formidable difficulty. In private life and in the 
performance of public duties, they had shown no 
deficiency either in “ the habits of application to 
business or in the skill and acuteness required for 
its successful prosecution” nor were they “insen- 
sible to that stimulus to exertion which 
from the hope of honourable distinction.’’? 


‘The Court urged that to commit to natives 
a direct cognisance of the acts of Europeans 
would have “An injurious effect in lowering that 
estimation of the European Character which was 
necessary for the stability of the Indian Empire.” 
In reply, Mr. Grant pointed out that the ‘natives 
had long been accustomed to see Europeans in 
situations very unfavourable to the continuance 
of any such notion of their individual superiority, 
and the stability of the British Empire depended 
not on such notions of individual superiority but 
on a conviction of the superiority of the British 
Government to those of Asiatic states. “The real 
source of our strength, next to our military power 
and skill, being the unity of power and the justice 
of principle which have distinguished our 
Government, the security of our domain cannol 
fail to be increased by every measure tending to 
remove needless distinctions and to combine all 
classes in the administration of laws.’ 

The Court. considered ‘natives’ to be defi- 
cient in many qualities, particularly firmness of 
character so necessary to inspire confidence and 
so essential for the discharge of the duties of a 
Justice of the Peace. Mr. Grant pointed out 


each 
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reply that the native character was not incapable 
of improvement in those points and it would seem 
that zhe most effectual means of that improvement 
weuld be to open the ‘natives’, as objects of 
honourable ambition “those employments which 
obviously require the exercise of the qualities in 
question.’’34 ; 

l The Court objected to the admission of non- 
Christians to Grand Juries and to Petty Juries 
constituted for the purpose of trying Christians. 
They pointed out that “according to the law of 
Ergland, there should be some community of feel- 
ing between those who are to try and those who 
ars to be tried ; that men should be tried by their 
Peers, by what the English law with strong mean- 
ing, calls the country ; and further that in the 
trial of an Englishman or a Christian by Hindus 
or Musalmans there is no country, no community 
of feeling, interests or habitude.” In reply to this 
objection Mr. Grant observed that the constitu- 
ticn of England would recognise as Peers or 
Ccuntry, in matters of this nature, “those persons, 
in every part of our domain, who are made amen- 
able to the same tribunal as their European fel- 
low-subjects. It does not appear that identity of 
reigion has been -considered as necessarily in- 
volved in those expressions.” “Such arguments,” 
in his opinion, “involve the principle of separa- 
ticn between persons of different religions which 
is obviously full of injustice and attended with 
injazious and fatal consequences both to the 
Governors and the governed.” 

Similar arguments, we find in Rammohun’s 
remark in answer to the objections raised by the 
Court of Directors against the introduction of the 
proposed Jury Bill. I am quite at a loss, observed 
Raxmohun, “to conceive why the Court of Direc- 
tors instead of endeavouring to conciliate the 
alfiections of millions of British subjects in India 


should, on the contrary, pass laws calculated to- 


str up a spirit of réligious intolerance in a har- 
monious though mixed community and to revolt 
the feeling of the most numerous classes of it, 
particularly the intelligent among the rising gene- 
ration. ”3t He further pointed out-—‘Tt lies with 
every government to establish and preserve a com- 
munity of feeling, interest and habitude among 
verious classes of its subjects, by treating them all 
as cne great family, without showing an invidious 
pveference to any particular tribe or sect, but 
gwing fair and equal encouragement to the 
worthy and intelligent under whatever denomina- 
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tion they may be found. But by pursuing a con- 
trary plan, for ‘community of feeling’ will of 
course be substituted religious jealousy for com- 
munity of interest, a spirit of domination or as- 
cendency on the one hand, of hatred and revenge 
on the other, and lastly for community of habi- 
tude will be established a broad line of demarca- 
tion and. separation even in conducting public 
business.”°* How prophetic ! 

All the Directors (except Major Carval and 
Mr. John Forbes) concurred in opposing Mr. 
Grant and, not content with this, they stirred up 
the Editor of tke Morning Chronicle to attack the 
Bill and the author of it in his journals in order 
to prejudice the British Public against it. This 
having failed, they got a number of their servants 
and connections to draw up a petition against it 
to be presented to the House of Lords: Such a 
petition signed by 34 servants of the East India 
Company was presented before the House of Lords. 
In spite of all this strong opposition the Bill was 
duly read a third time and passed by the House 
of Commons on June’ 12, 1832.88 

The India Justices and Juries Bill was vehe- 
mently opposed by the Anglo-Indian Press and it 
is a significant fact that Rammohun came in for 
his due share of blame. One editor found in it a 
principle subversive of European ascendency in 
this country. Mr. Grant was, in his opinion, an 
inexperienced legislator. and a mere _ political 
visionary and, as such, he must have been “mysti- 
fied by Rammohun Roy.” For the Jury system was 
incompatible with the state of society in India; 
“Indians must give up many of their characterié- 
tics like subservience, slavish. instinct, before 
they can be entrusted with the duties of a juror.” 
He then lashed himself up into fury and con- 
cluded in a style reminiscent of the days of the 
Ilbert Bill controversy. “That we shall,” observed 
the irate editor, “in process of time, be ejected 
from this country there is little doubt. Let us not 
be prematurely busy in teaching its inhabitants to 
lord it over us. No measure is, we conceive, more 
calculated to hurry the catastrophe than the 
favourite idea acted on by Mr. Grant, the supe- 
riority, namely, of theory vs. practice, self-suffi- 
cjency vs. experience.” Again: “It is not often 
that we have occasion to speak favourably of the 
political measures of the Court of Directors or to 
yse harsh language towards the enlightened Ex- 
Brahmin Rammohun Roy ; in the present instance, 
however, we have good reason to break our rule 
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in either case...... nor can anything be more 
impolitic than the arguments evidently supplied 
by the Hindu patriot who has sacrificed truth and 
honesty in order to pander to his passion for 
theory and assured Mr. Grant that all-India re- 
gretted the non-appearance of native Grand 
Jurors while he must have known that such a 
statement was hardly true when predicted of even 
the enlightened population of the single city of 
Calcutta.” The fulminations of the Anglo-Indian 
Editor throw a flood of light on the influence of 
Rammohun over the mind of Mr. Grant and the 
decisive part he played in the removal of these 
grievances.°®° 

Even when the Act was passed in 1832, it 
received a very mixed reception in India(?). 
While Justice Sir E. Ryan of the Calcutta Sup- 
reme Court welcomed it and rejoiced that invi- 
dious distinctions had: been removed, Chief Jus- 
tice Sir W. Compton of the Bombay Supreme 
Court in course of sincerely congratuating the 
native population for the measure candidly con- 
fessed that his experience in India had led him 
to entertain some doubt whether the natives of 
these presidencies were yet sufficiently qualified ; 
and Justice Sir Ralph Palmer of the Madras Sup- 


reme Court openly showed his dissatisfaction 
with the measure.4° 
N 


Rammohun was a practical politician. He did 
not speculate on the origins of law and constitu- 
tions or even on the general principles of politi- 
cal theory for the sake of speculation ; nor did he 
attempt to draw conclusions deductively from 
general principles and apply them towards the 
solution of practical preblems. On the contrary, 
he always took up issues of practical importance, 


analysed them and out of such analysis arrived at' 


general principles which illuminated the practical 
problems. It is this “wide illumination from great 
principles of human experience” that makes what- 
ever he wrote, petitions or pamphlets, so very 
significant. 

An analysis of the controversy that centred 
round the East India Jury Bill shows that although 
Rammohun’s primary concern was the removal of 
invidious distinctions, he suported his point of 
view by reference to general principles which 
touch the fundamentals of politics and adminis- 
tration. 

During the age in which Rammohun lived the 
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ultimate power of legislation was vested in the 
British Parliament. Legislating from a distance of 
thousands of miles, it was very probable that the 
Parliament, for want of knowledge should arrive 
at wrong decisions with regard to the point at 
issue. There was the further problem of how to 
make public opinion effective in matters of legis- 
lation. Remmohun laid special emphasis on this 
aspect of the question. According to him legisla- 
tion’shou'd be undertaken in Parliament “upon 
representation being made by local authorities” 
and completed “after due investigation” and with 
the advice of the High Council of the realm.” By 
investigation he meant “circulation for public 
opinion”’—a procedure he recommended in his 
Questions and Answers on the Judicial system of 
India. It is not necessary to go into the details of 
the recommendations. Rammohun, however, laid 
special emphasis on the part which ought to be 
played by public opinion in matters of legislation. 
It was, therefore, only natural that he should 
lament, as he did in his letter to Crawford, for 
the callous indifference shown to public opinion 
in the acceptance and the implementation of the 
Special Jury Act. 

Rammohun was conscious of the loss of poli- 
tical consequence of Indians under the British 
rule; notwithstanding this loss of power and pres- 
tige, Indians had reconciled themselves to it from 
a persuasion of the tolerant spilit of the local 
Government and an implicit reliance on its assu- 
rances. It was this implicit reliance, this implicit 
faith in its bona fides that was according to him, 
the foundation of the stable structure of the Bri- 
tish Government in India. Once this faith reccived 


-a shock from the measures of the Government the 


cement of mutual trust which bound together the 
Governor and the governed would be destroyed 
with disastrous results. Rammohun accepted 
Bentham’s theory of the duty “of resisting the 
Government in case the benefit to be secured by 
it is greater than the evils of revolution.” “Tf 
mankind” so he asserted “are brought into exis- 
tence and by nature found to enjoy the comforts 
of society and the pleasure of an improved mind 
they may be justified in opposing any system, 
social, domestic, or political, which is inimical to 
the happiness of society or calculated to debase 
the human intellect.”*! This gives an added signi- 
ficance to the warning he conveyed through Craw- 
ford to his contemporaries. India might accord- 
ing to him, become a faithful ally of the British 
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Empire, or its bitter enemy according to the 
pclicy followed by the Government. 

Religion, with Rammohun, was not a mere 
system of theory and opinion but a way of life. 
It is interwoven with the laws, manners, daily 
necessities and daily actions of men. Any interfer- 
ence with it is particularly hard to be borne. 
WEenever there is- the suspicion of an attack, 
hewever insidious and indirect it be, in contra- 
vent.on of repeated assurances by the Govern- 
ment, he felt it a duty to expreess his grief, his 
astonishment and his alarm. 

Rammohun was conscious of the deficiencies 
of tke Judicial system under the East India Com- 
pany. He was strongly in favour of closer asso- 
ciction of the people with the administration of 
juscice. The judges, in his opinion, owing to the 
absence cf a common language and the differ- 
ences in manners, etc., could not acquire an ade- 
quate knowledge of the real nature of the griev- 
ance: of the persons seeking redress or of the real 
character and validity of the evidnce by which 
their claims were supported or opposed, Indians 
with their knowledge of the peculiar habits, man- 
ners and prejudices of their own countrymen should 
he g'ven a direct and considerable share in the 
administration of Justice. “Justice can never be 
pefectly administered without the aid of -the 
people themselves.” 

In the days of Rammohun there was amity 
among the different communities of India. Time 
ani again he reminded the authorities both in 
England and in India, that communal prejudices 
were non-existent in India and they were living 
in a “harmonious though mixed community.” He 
could not understand why the Court of Directors 


should pass laws calculated to stir up a spirit of, 


relizious intolerance. He could not but perceive 
the dangerous situation that the invidious dis- 
tinctions sanctioned by the legislature might 
create. He spoke of the operation of the preju- 
dices arising from religious feelings “as the 
strongest which actuate the human mind if once 
awakened” and warned the authorities concerned 
that by pursuing their policy of introducing invi- 
dicus distinctions based on religion they would 
he disintegrating this harmonious though mixed 
community. Jt was this fear which urged him to 
take so prominent a part in the agitation against 
the Special Jury Act. 

We have before us two problems of supreme 
importance. The problem of the treatment of mino- 
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rities and the problem of emotional integration. 
The ideal that we have put before us is that of a 
secular state—a state which would treat all com- 
„munities alike and mete out to them justice with- 
out reference to creed or colour. Was not Ram- 
mohun anticipating such a concept when he spoke 
of “equal treatment without showing invidious 
preference to any particular tribe or sect” and 
“of giving fair and equal encouragement to the 
worthy and intelligent under whatever denomi- 
nation they may be found ?” We speak of emo- 
tional integration, mutual forbearance, a recog- 
nition of a common basis of culture and ideals. 
Did not Rammohun express, in his own way, the 
same ideals when he asserted, “It lies with every 
government to establish and preserve, a commu- 
nity of feeling, interest, and habitude among the 
different communities resident in India ?” What 
ideal of national integration can be higher than 
the concept of a “family of communities ?” Have 
the disastrous results of an absence of integration 
ever been more eloquently expressed than by Ram- 
mohun ? Rammohun pointed out that “by pur- 
suing a contrary policy for community of feeling” 
will be substituted “religious jealousy” for “com- 
munity of interest” a “spirit of domination or 
ascendency” on. the one hand, “of hatred and ` 
revenge” on the other,—Does not this assertion 
give a vivid picture of the disastrous consequence 
of invidious preferences leading to national dis- 
integration ? 

The fight that Rammohun put up for the 
national self-respect of Indians as Indians and, 
against the intrusion of distinctions based upon 
religious belief in the realm of the administration 
of justice in India was thus a strenuous one. 
He had to contend against heavy odds, the pre- 
judices of Anglo-India, the cautious policy of the 
Court of Directors and the inertia of his own 
people. And, it was a fight of great significance 
for in it was involved high moral, political and 
administrative principles. Not only so, it went 
directly against the superiority complex then 
running rampant among authorities both in India 
and in England. Even Mr. Wynn fell a victim to 
the vociferous opposition of people whom he con- 
sulted. The liberal minded Mr. Grant had to face 
not only the opposition of the Court of Directors 
but also a public campaign based upon the idea 
“that the Bill was an attempt to alter by force of 
law that relation between the European and the 
Asiatic which had conferred on a few strangers 
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the Empire of India.” It was against such ideas 
that Rammohun had to fight. He had to convince 
the right-thinking people of England of the jus: 
tice of his cause. He had to mystify Mr. Grant 
into accepting more liberal principles. Although 
the change of government in England facilitated 
the passing of the East India Jury Act, Ram- 
mohun’s vigilance, his industry in this cause and 
the decisive part he played in its successful issue 
should be gratefully remembered. 
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CONSTETUTIONAL GUARANTEE OF FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION 


By: JOSEPH MINATTUR, M.A., 


The Constitution of India guarantees that 
“19(1) All citizens shall have the right 

(a) to freedom: of speech and 
pression.” 

As no civil liberty is an absolute right, 
this apparently unlimited freedom is restric- 
ted by the constitutional provision which 
States : 

“(2) Nothing in subclause (a) of clause 
‘(1) shall affect the operation of any existing 
law. or prevent the state from making any 
law. in so far as such law imposes reasonable 
restrictions on the exercise of the right 
conierred by the said sub-clause in the inte- 
rests of the security of the State, friendly 
relations with foreign States; public order, 
' decency or morality, or in relation to con- 
tempt of Court, defamation or incitement to 
an offence.” 

it may appear to a casual observer that 
a nember and variety of restrictions are 
con-emplate in this provision, while a 
Corstitution, like that of the United States, 
guarantees, to all appearance, unrestricted 
freedom, when it states: 

“Congress shall make no law abridging 
the freedcm of speech or of the press.” 

The apparent difference disappears 
when one finds that the United States 
Supreme Court invented the doctrine of the 
police powers of the State and applied it in 
relation to the civil rights. This doctrine 
lays down the principle that the State has 
inreheren> powers to impose such restric- 
tions on civil liberties as will be necessary 
to preserve the community from injury. 

The Indian Supreme Court, on the other 
hard, inclined to the opinion that it was not 
necessary to develop any- doctrine similar 
to that of the police powers of the State, in 
view of the fact that the Constitution of 
India specifies the permissible restrictions 
on che civil rights after having guaranteed 
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them. The trend of judicial opinion in 
India has gone so far in upholding the liberty 
of the citizen that the Courts have often 
expressed themselves to the effect that- 
since the exceptions to the absolute freedom 
of speech and’ expression (for instance) are 
specifically and expressly laid down in the 
Constitution, there can be no other limita- 
tions than those which are so specifically 
and expressly mentioned in Article 19 (2). 
Under the police powers of the state, it has 
been judicially held in the ‘United States 
that the right to freedom of speech and of 
the press may be restricted. to protect the 
State from external aggression or internal 
disorder, to protect individuals from defa- 
mation, to protect the community from the 
dissemination of obscenity, to safeguard the 
administration of justice from interference 
and to- guard against incitement to crime. 
The restrictive clause in the Indian Consti- 
tution has adopted these classes of restric- 
tions from the judicial decisions in the 
United States, but has added to them a 
category, namely, ‘in the interests of friendly 
relations with foreign States’ and also 
altered incitement to crime to incitement to 
any offence. The difference therefore be- 
tween the right to freedom of speech and of 
the press guaranteed under the First Amend- 
ment of the United, States Constitution as 
interpreted by the judiciary, and that gua- 
ranteed by Article 19 of the Indian Consi- 
tution pertains to those reasonable restric- 
tions permissible under the latter Constitu- 


© tion in relation to incitement to any offence 


and in the interests of friendly relations with 
foreign States. 

It may also be mentioned, that the ex- 
pression ‘reasonable restrictions’ in the 
clause has gvien ample scope for judicial 
review ‘of any restrictive legislation. The 
Courts consider that the determination of 
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the legislature as to what is reasonable 
restriction is subject to their supervision. 
They think that a restriction to be reason- 
able must be reasonable according to the 
average reasonable man. This, in practice, 
would mean ‘reasonable’ according to the 
notion of reasonableness of the individual 
judge or judges concerned. 

In spite of this general guarantee of the 
right to freedom of speech and expression 
in the Constitution, here are a few laws on 
the Indian statute book which seem to im- 
pinge on the guaranteed right. Most of these 
laws are a legacy of the British regime, 
which considered it necessary to have 
powers to restrict freedom of expression 
with a view. to protecting the “government 
established by law” from inconvenient ad- 
verse critisism. The law of sedition in 
India is a clear example. Section 124A of 
the Indian Penal Code provides : Ny 

Whoever by words, either spoken or 
written, or by signs or by visible represen- 
tation, or otherwise, brings or attempts to 
bring into hatred or contempt, or excites or 
attempts to excite disaffection towards the 
Government established by law in India, 
shall be punished with transportation for 
life or any shorter term to which fine may 
be added, or with imprisonment which may 
extend to three years, to which fine may be 
added or with fine. 

Explanation 1. The expression ‘dis- 
affection’ includes disloyalty and all feel- 
ings of enmity. ` 

Explanation 2. Comments expressing 
disapprobation of the measures of the 
Government with a view to obtain their 
alteration by lawful means, without excit- 
ing or attempting to excite hatred, contempt, 
or disaffection, do not constitute an offence 
under this section. 

Explanation 3. Comments expressing 
disapprobation of the administrative or 
other action of the 


tempt or disaffection, do not constitute an 
offence under this section. . 
This comprehensively-worded ‘section 


may bring within its purview a multitude 


of acts and words considered quite ‘justifi- 
6 


Government ‘without. 
exciting or attempting to excite hatred, con- 
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able according to the standards prevailing 
in a democratic society. Since the words 
used, in the section are “the Government 
established by law” the penal sanction of 
the section can easily be brought to bear 
upon a political opponent of the Govern- 
ment who may choose to criticise the policy 
of the Government in such a manner as 
would appear to bring it or attempt to bring 
it into contempt. Considering that the 
people of India have given to themselves a 
Constitution with a view to constituting 
India into a sovereign democratic republic 
and to sezuring, among other things, liberty 
of thought and expression for allits citizens, 
it is time that the republic of India took 
measures to repeal this section or to amend 
it in such a manner that only expressions 
which incite persons to alter by violence 
the system of government with or without 
foreign aid are penalised. $ If it is pointed 
out that no political opponent is at present 
prosecuted under the section for adversely 
criticising the Government, it may be ans- 
wered that the citizen’s basic rights should 
have better safeguard than the merciful 
protection afforded by the forbearance of 
the Executive to prosecyte. 

In case the section is not repealed or 
amended in the way suggested, one may 
hope that the Indian Supreme Court would 
declare-it ultra vires the Constitution. 

The provision made in the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, by an 
amending Act of 1960 to the effect that the 
printer as well_as the publisher of a news- 
paper should make a~d@elaration before a 
Magistrate that he is the printer or publi- 
sher (or printer and publisher) of ithe 
newspaper “before .a newspaper can be 
published” calls for consideration. It is true 
that a recommendation to this effect was 
made by the All India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference as early as 1947. Nevertheless, 
it is a prior restraint, and a prior restraint 
which doas not appear to be necessary or 
reasonable. If all the purpose that is 


“Sought to be served by the provision is to 


obtain information and keep records re- 


-garding the newspaper, this may as well be 


done by a provision of law which requires 
o 
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tiat a statement containing the necessary 
iniormation should be sent to the govern- 
meat within, say, three days after the publi- 
cat_on of the first number of the newspaper. 

There are a few other provisions on the 
szazute book, which seem to encrocah ypon 
tae guaranteed right to freedom of expres- 
s.on. In this brief article, it is not possible 
to mention all of them.’ 


The above comments are not to be inter- 
preted to detract from the fact that in prac- 
tice tne Indian citizen enjoys as much free- 
dom of expression as his counterpart in any 
other democratic country. Neither the 
Fremier nor his colleagues nor the govern- 
ment established by law is considered 
immune from adverse criticism. It is not 
ssidom that the government and its policies 
are severely criticised in the press, at public 
meatings and at private gatherings. But, 
as has been said above, much of this free- 
Gcin depends on the forbearance of the 
Ex2cutive to prosecute. With a change in 
tre Executive, the executive policy in this 
recard may change. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that all statutory provisions which im- 
irge upon the citizen’s right to freedom of 
‘expression be so amended, as not to affect 
adversely that highly valued right guaran- 
tecd by the Constitution. 

This constitutional guarantee of free- 





1. For these provisions, “see Minattur, 
Freedom of the Press in India, (Martinus 
lichoff, The Hague, 1961). 
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dom of expression in India may be brought 
to bolder relief by a comparison with the 
guarantee contained in the Netherlands 
Constitution. Article 7 of the latter declares: 

“No person shall require previous per- 
mission to publish thoughts or feelings by 


means of the printing press, without pre- 


judice to everyman’s responsibility accord- 
ing to law.” ' 

This Article which seeks to protect the 
freedom of the press: in the Netherlands 
appears to be restricted in its application. 
It prohibits prior. censorship. It does not 
prohibit the National Parliament from mak- 
ing any law which it considers necessary or 
expedient to make restricting to any extent 
the right to freedom of expresssion, other 
than a law imposing prior censorship on 
printed publications. As the courts cannot 
strike down a statutory provision made by 
the National Parliament as constitutionally 
invalid, even this prohibition against pre- 
censorship may have only an emotional 
value, though, in practice, the Parliament is 
scrupulously hesitant to pass a law which 
infringes a constitutional provision. 

What is attempted to indicate here is 
that, in spite of the fairly long list specify- 
ing categories of permissible restrictions con- 
tained in Article 19(2), the Indian citizen’s 
right to freedom of expression guaranteed 
by the constitutional provisions and fortified 
by his right to challenge a legislative res- 
triction before an independent judiciary, 
appears to be considerably’ well-protected. 





THE ARYANIZATION OF ANCIENT CAMBODIA 
, l By Prof. O. C. GANGOLY 


In the October Number of the Modern- 
Review, references have been made to the 
Mission of the Sage Agastya—in dessimi- 
nating the Aryan Religion and the Cult of 
Shiva—in the island of Java and in the 
Malaya-Penisula. Several Years ago, Louis 
Finot, a great French Scholar, publisned 
inscriptional evidences proving the Aryani- 
zation of Ancient ‘Cambodia (Tchen-la) 
through the great Mission of another Bram- 
hinical Sage Rishi Kaundinya, who was the 
first Indian Missionary to visit Cambodia—in 

„a ship across the sea; the tract was then 
ruled by a dynasty of Primitive tribes— 
referred to as the Nagas. When Kaundinya 
visited this tract—carrying a Javelin (Shula) 
said to have been obtained from Asva- 
tthama, son of Dronacharyya, the Indian 
Missionary was rereived and, welcomed by 
Soma, the daughter of the reigning King, 
whom Kaundinya accepted as his Saha- 
dharmini, for the purpose of observing re- 
ligious rites.* The Naga-King gave as a 

‘dowry to Kaundinyaa portion of his 
Kingdom, which he was asked to demarcate 
“oy throwing his Javelin—of magical 
potency.- pta jo 


The dynasty founded by this marriage 
—came to be known as the Soma-Kaundinya 
Vamsa. Their issues came to be recognized 
as Kshatriyas, who assumed Indian names 
e.g., Srestha~-Varman, Bhava-Varman, Surya- 
Varman, Yaso-Varman and others. Subse- 
quently the dynasty became devided into 
two branches—namely, the Lunar dynasty 
and the Solar dynasty. Their Kingdoms 
came to be designated as Vyadha-pura, and 
Sambhu-pura. Later inscriptions confirmed 
in ancient Chinese records which refer to 
the Bramhin-~in the Chinese form—-KUEN- 


*Asit bhujagendra Kanya Someti sa vamsa- 

kari prithivyam Kaundinya namna dvija-vunga- 

vene Karyyartha patni-tuam anayi Yapi II. 
Third Inscription at Mi-son (Champa) 





are now accepted as 


TIEN. In the later Cambodian records the 
sage is referred to under the Cambodian 
name Prah Thom. In another local record, 
the famous King Bhava-Varmana, I, is re- 
ferred to as a direct descendant of Kaun- 
dinya. . 

Another name famous in the History of 
Kambuja (Cambodia)—is referred to as 
Maharsi Kambu Svayambhuva—in a famous 


‘inscription at Bakesi Camkron. Like, Kaun- 


dinya, Kambu also had married a leca! 
princess named Apsara Mira. This 
dynasty later designated as Solar Dynastv— 
imparted the title of Kambuja-desa—to 
the tract now known as Modern Cambodia. 
Later inscriptions refer to an inter-mar- 
riage between the two dynasties. The 
Kingdom founded by Kaundinya was 
known as the Tchen-la of the Up-land, 
and Tchen-la of the Sea—was the name 
assigned to the tract ruled by Kambu. 


A string of French Scholars have been 
investigating into the sources of the his- 
tory of this Hindu colonization of ancient 
Kambuja-Desa—digging up new data,— 
which are divided into three branches—(1) 
the Reports of Chinese Authors and travel- 
lers, (2) the Dynastic Legends recorded in 
a number of Inscriptions, (3) Modern Cam- 
bodian Legends—the latest investigator, 
Monsieur E. Porree-Maspero has dis- 
covered the Ms. of a Royal Chronicle— 
preserved in the Palace by the reigning 
King Norodom. 

This ancient history formerly re- 
garded as Legemds, has received confirma- 
tion—from many later documents dis- 
covered in the neighbouring Provinces of 
Siam and of Champa—and the Legends 
authentic historical 
traditions. 

The Nagi-Soma described in the ins- 
criptions :—as Wamsa-Kari, the “Foundress 
of the Dynasty,”—is said to be visibly 
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por:rayed—in the forms of two Monu- 
mental Balļustrades—across the ‘bridge 
leading to the famous Temple of Angkor- 
Vai—in the form of two many-headed 
Serpents—exquisitely carved,—and, are 
adrairec as great masterpieces of monu- 
mental sculpture. 

In several separate inscriptions—the 
fcundation of the two Indian dynasties of 
Scma-Kaundinya, and of Kambu-Mera,— 
by marriage, with a 
alluded to. But in an inscription of the 
reign of Rajendra-Varman found at Baksei 
Camkron dated 869 Saka (947 A.D.) 
both the dynasties are referred to. The 
passages in the inscriptions as read by 
French scholars (Journal Asiatique—1909) 
are cited below: 

Sri Rudra Varmana—anrifpatii—pramu- 
Fhastatas SritKaundinya{Soma—duhitr— 
prabhavah Ksitindrah I Jata jagattraya— 
‘isirnna—yasah—prakasa Daksah praja— 
rumacane sruta-salinoye II. (XVI). 

(Translation) : 

“Thereafter from the daughter of Sri- 
Eaundinya and Sofma—were born King 
Rudravarmana and others whose fame in 
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raising offsprings skilled in the Vedas and 
governing their subjects—spread in three 
worlds.” i 

Svayambhuvan-namata Kamvum udirna 
—Kirtim Yasyarkka—Spmakula—Sangatim; 
apnuvanti Sat Santatic sakala-sastra— 
tamopa—hantri Tejasvini mrdukara_ kala- 
yabhi-purna H (XI). 

(Translation) : 

“Honoured Kambhu Svayambhura— 
endowed with eminent glory; whose ceéle- 
brated line obtained the alliance of the 
Solar and Lunar dynasties—whose achieve- 
ments in the Sciences and.in the Arts— 
dissipated the darkness of ignorance.” ~ 

Meram udara—yasasam sura-sundari- 
nam Ide triloka—gurunnapi . Harena nita 


“Ye daksa srsty—atisayat—sanaya Maharser 


Aksi—travadarvata 
II (12). 

(Translation) : 

“The highly respected Mera the most 
glorious’ of the Apsaras, whom Hara, the 
guru of the Three Worlds—desired, in his 
three eyes to make a perfect creation— 
bestowed as a wife to the great Risi 
Kambu.” 
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OF ANGKOR 


By Dr. MANOMOHAN GHOSH, M.A., Ph.D. 


TEOUGH, it is usually believed that the date of 
Anzkor is definitively known, a closer enquiry 
into the matter may give one altogether a diffe- 
rert view. And the re-examination of the whole 
questior. should rightly begin with an enquiry into 
the origin of the name of the city as we have it 
ai present. Almost all- writers on Cambodia, know 
“or certain that “Angkor” is another form of 
“Nokor” which is derived from Sanskrit nagara. 
3ut there is a great difficulty in accepting this 
etymology. For the word nokor from Skt. nagara 
.s still in use in the same region in the name of 
the village Nokor Kraou near the Angkor Thom. 
Jne fails to understand how the Sanskrit loan- 
werd nagara’ could assume two different forms 
- e 


in such close proximity. It is nothing short of a 
linguistic miracle. But this apparent miracle will 
cease to trouble our logical sense, if we take notice 
of the older form of the name, “Angbor” men- 
tioned by Adhemard Leclere in his Cambodge : 
fetes civiles et religteuse, Paris, 1917 (page 337). 
“Angbor” is evidently a developed form of Anga- 
pura, the -intermediate forms being ‘Angabura’ 
and ‘Angabora.’ There is no bar to assuming that 
this name was given to the place by emigrants 
from ‘the ancient Indian kingdom of Anga, who 
settled in Cambodia. This at once pushes back 
the antiquity of Angkor as well as that of Cambo- 
dia beyond 600 B.C. when Anga ceased to exist 
as a separate state. For it was at this date that 
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its integral part. Our assumption is supported 

the Jataka according to which (ed. Fausboll, Vol.’ 

VI. p. 34) traders from Champa, capital of Anga, 
sailed to Suvarnabhumi which has been located. 
by ‘scholars in Trans-Gangetic India of Ptolemy 
(20 00 ) A.D.). This Greek geographer mentions also 
one Aganagara (=Anganagara) which can be 
wed with Kalinga-nagara in the Kharavela 
inscription. This Aganagara has, however, been 
identified with Hanoi (North Vietnam) by some 
scholars, and it was a different city. In Cambo- 
dia there is-also another : :Angbor” in Angkor- 
borei. It is probably in comparison with this, that 
| or has been called Angkor Thom or ‘the 
Great Angkor.’ The name of Anga occurred also 
F =e names of Cambodians. For example, 
-several Cambodian kings were named Ang Chan, 
Le., Anga-chandra (the Moon of Anga). 

E pile writing my History of Cambodia, 
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1960, I did not gee tgi inforin = 
tion mentioned above. I wrote then as follo ws de 
‘According to Rawlinson, “Commerce between t 
mouth of the Indus and the Persian gulf was u 
broken down to Buddhist times, while we ha’ ve 


direct evidence of early trade by sea betw en 
Phoenicians of the Levant and Western India as E 
early as 975 B.C.” These facts give us an idea of 

the antiquity of western India’s contact with — 
other parts of Asia, and there is no reason x 
the antiquity of eastern India’s contact with — e 
countries of South-east Asia should not be mu : J 
higher than it is usually believed.’ From the © 
clusion made above, it is now possible to — 
definitely that India’s cultural relation with 
Suvarnabhumi including Cambodia, Champa, et 
began much earlier than 600 B.C. when Anga w 

a powerful state of Eastern India, which s 

traders to countries of South-east Asii by i 
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THE SCHOOL CITY 
(Contributed) 


bets ‘old New York wasn’t really little, of 
- course, even in the second decade of this century. 
_ And many New Yorkers were horrified to think 
~ that a new, raw little upstart of a steel town out 
in the Midwest should tamper with any of their 
time- ‘honored customs. 


So they rioted in the streets and chal: 
ef tho formed anti-Gary leagues; they called for 
grand jury. probes; they fought it out in the 
' newspapers. And they finally chose a mayor of 
New. York largely on the basis of whether the 
. candidates were for or against—of all things— 
_ Gary, Indiana ! 
h The battle was over a question being: o 
-jin many places in the U.S. in 1917: should the 
public schools be “Garyized ?” 
[i >The man behind it all was William A. Wirt, 
Bahse -revolutionary ideas on education had 
molded the Gary schools into a national show- 
case. -As the first superintendent of schools in 
the eal on Sand” which U.S. Steel had 
founde | in n 1906, Wirt had been given the oppor: 
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tunity to’ install a radically diff erent appro 
to education—the “work-study-play” school. 3 
Wirt’s system was at the same time cot | i 
plicated and simple. It was designed to se a 
rapidly growing industrial town already F 
lated with citizens who spoke three dozen 
languages, were mostly working voile md 
craftsmen, and whose children, by and large 
would go into the labour market without a “a d- 
ing college. | 
Wirt wanted the Gary youngsters io? 
trades and crafts in school. He wanted or 
speak English well. He saw school days as t he 
best chance for “enrichment”—learning 
of art and music, drama and the social g 3 
And he wanted to make many of the same th re ; 
available to their parents. At the same time, | he 
held out for well-built schools staffed with goo 
teachers, yet costing as little as possible to con s- 
truct and operate. = 
His solution was ingenious, to say the | ie ¥ 


Instead of packing a school building with: rad 
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— distributed airline-type lunches and consume them 
_ there in unusually informal and social fashion; 


' the gleaming surroundings- would have been a “ 


- revelation to Superintendent Wirt. “> 

; The Gary schools’ operations are highly cen- 
_ traized, and hark back to the emphasis on 
~ eecnomy that marked the early days. But the goal 
E remains to achieve quality and efficiency without 
_ cutting corners, and a unique system of adminis- 
. tration, purchasing and distribution has been 
_ developed for the purpose. 

= When out-of-town school delegations show up 
in Gary these days—and it still happens fre- 
_ quently—they often divide their time between the 
= system’s scholastic and logistic wings, both of 
__ which are headquartered in the big Gary Schools 
_ Service Center. 

a On the one hand, they hear about the widely 
= emulated educational program now administered 
| by Supt. Alden H. Blankenship, who previously 
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< was instrumental in setting up the model school 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Among the things they 
learn about the Gary schools are such unusual 
_ aspects as the book-rental system, secondary school 
_ ROTC (Reserve Officers Training Corps) train- 
ing, and the highly organized Instructional 
_ Materials Center maintained in each school. — 

Bee On the other hand, the visitors also learn 
_ how a multitude of necessary items get where 
 they’re needed. 

E For the most part, these are sent out from a 
_ huge warehouse that is part of the service center. 
About a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of 
supplies and equipment are on hand there regu- 
_ lar'y,. and each item is listed and priced in a 
Catalog kept up to date by Paul V. Fegey, the 
- schools’ director of purchasing. 3 


- From the mechanized warehouse, a 
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thë schools’ focal points in 
_ some respects. Students pick up their centrally 
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uck makes a daily 65-mile (104-kilometer) run 
to all 46 schools with mail and small parcels. A 

larger truck makes the rounds with bulkier eargo, 
delivering to each school once a week. | 

Fegley keeps a running inventory of every- ` 
thing, and when-the supply begins to run short 
he sends out a bulk purchase order to service the 
entire system. It may be for 4,000 gallons (152 
hectoliters) of floor wax, for example. (Traditi- 
onally, the schools provide pupils with paper and 
pencils. Fegley may order as many as 150,000 
pencils at once—and so realize a healthy quantity 
discount.) , 

The visitors also see how, through competi-, 
tive bidding, long-term contracts and bulk storagė 
facilities, the Gary schools have found a way to 
hold down costs and still offer practically all the 
added services to the community that Mr. Wirt 
instigated. f SEEE i 

Finally, if they're fortunate, the touring 
delegates may have a chat with Mrs. Lela Plant, 
general elementary supervisor. As a very young 
teacher, Mrs. Plant was part of the original Wirt 
plan when it was in full bloom. 

“Schedules were our greatest problem,” she 
remembers. “Each of us had to haye a complete 
one, and they were terribly complicated. It took 
several days to draw up the entire school’s daily 
program, and then if something went wrong 
revisions could be just as difficult. Some children 
had trouble learing their routines, and others _ 
found it all too easy to stray off on their own 
for a period or two. But for the most part, thee 
plan worked remarkably well.” | 

Then, with a smile, Mrs. Plant is likely to 
add, “We all felt like pioneers. I wouldn’t want 
our schools to go back to the original system, of 
course, but those certainly ‘were exciting days ” 

As a matter of fact, things are far from dull | 
in the School City even now. 
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THE problem of state interference may be said to 
be as old as human history. From time im- 
memorial there had awlays been a conflict be- 
tween authority and liberty—between the head of 
the family and the other members, between the 
tribal chief and the members of the tribe, be- 
tween the king and his’ subjects, between demo- 
cratic governments and the citizens. The nature of 
government has changed completely from the 
personal rule of the Pharaos to direct tule by the 
people as in the Swiss cantons ; but the problem 
of the proper sphere of government and of the 
individual has remained undissipated nonetheless 
and according to some, like J. S. Mill, the problem 
is more acute in democraéy. 


No fixed principle of state interference can 
be applicable for all ages, but for our age we may 
consider some principles about the way the state 
should act for the establishment of common good 
and for the best realisation of the potentialities 
of man, TE 

Our general position is that the state cannot 
fulfil the various hopes which a twentieth century 
citizen has for the state without the latter’s as- 

-suming the role of a welfare organ. There is no 
need to raise the state to the mystical height as 
the Hegelians do, nor any necessity to assign to it 
the ignominous role that Spencer selected for it 
and that too grudgingly. It is better to utilise it 
as best as we can for our good, keeping always in 
mind that we can never dispense with its service 
even if it fails at times to live up to our expecta- 
tion. In this respect we fully agree with J. S. 
Mill’s ‘contention that the “proper end of the 
government is to reduce the wretched wastes due 
to neutralization of the best efforts and talents of 
men to the smallest possible amount by taking 
such measures as shall cause the energies now 
spent by mankind in injuring one another or in 
protecting themselves against injury, to be turned 
to the legitimate employment of human factul- 
ties, that of compelling the power of nature to 
„be more and more subservient to the physical and 
‘moral good.” We would like to emphasise on 
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Burke’s argument that the state “is not a parinet- 
ship in taings subservient only to the gross animal 
existence of a temporary and perishable nature.’* 
It shoule aim at much higher moral attainment. 

It is argued by some that the state should 
not interfere at least in the following fields viz., 
(1) exclusively personal affairs, and the likes 
and dislikes of individuals, (2) family relations 
and the domestic life (3) ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious affairs, (4) morality: 


Regarding the first point we may say that 
there is hardly any activity of the individual 
which will not have a bearing directly or in- 
directly on others. J. S. Mill is criticised for his 
arguments to separate self-regarding actions from 
other- regarding actions. In spite of the atomistic 
theory of the utilitarians and the individualism 
of Spencer we find that we do not live in isolation 
in society, 

-As regards family matters the state has to 
interfere to settle disputes arising out of succes- 
sion to property, compulsory education for the 
children, enforcement of sanitary regulation in 
case of epidems and so on. One may raise serious, 
doubts about, the possibility of enjoying any 
amount of liberty when the state wants to regu- 
late the number of children a man and a woman 
may have. In one sense the idea of? family plann- 
ing and state support for it, takes away from the 
people their liberty in their private affairs and 
no limitation, it is held, can be placed on siate 
interference if even this right is not enjoyed 
smoothly. But this argument misses the vital point, 
vizą that one should not take the responsibility 
whieh one cannot carry out properly. The parents 
who go on adding to their number of issues with- 
out caring for their maintenance and education, 
create social problems bv giving rise to delin- 
quency and other problems. These underfed, un- 
educated urchins who develop as half men are 
great social cancers and the state which has to be 
responsible for the general welfare or common 
good of the people cannot take an indifferent 
attitude. J. S. Mill, though a great champion of 
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the sacredness of self-regarding actions, did not 
give this right of multiplication to the irrespon- 
sibils father. This problem has assumed tremen. 
dous importance in underdeveloped countries 
like India where whatever effort is made by the 
country to improve the standard of living by 
increased production, greater employment faci- 
lity and social security is neutralised by the dis- 
proportionately large number of mouths produced 
in < given period. If the state is charged with the 
responsibility of providing better life it should 
be g:ven the power to take means to achieve this 
end One need not get frightened at this, as we 
shall later argue that the state should undertake 
only those measures which are supported by the 
demccratically elected legislature and by a free, 
frank public opinion. Anyway, the state’s absten- 
tion from the major area of family precincts does 
not mean its inability; rather it can interfere 
whenever it thinks fit to achieve some common 
interest, 

But in the religious field we believe that the 
state should keep its hands off from it mainly. 
Belis? in God or non-belief in any religion are 
things which do not affect the life of the state. 
(Sir James F. Stephen had a different opinion) ? 
No state can prove beyond doubt that there is a 
God or that disbelief in a particular religion is a 
great hindrance to good citizenship. 


Regarding morality we accept Maclver’s view 
that to turn all moral obligations into legal 
oblizations is to destroy morality. The state as he 
says, is a clumsy instrument to perform certain 
functions which need individual spontaneity like 
those duties in a man’s life which he performs 
because of his moral urge.? Yet we can say with 
Greer. that the state cannot be a non-chalant on- 
looker while the morality of the people takes a 
downward course. In modern times it is not wise 
for -he state to wait and see tiil a morally de- 
` graded man commits some crime which would fall 
within the province of law and only then take 
measures to set him right. For the morality of the 
peorle is linked up with their social values. Many 
moral crimes are not legal crimes but they may 
be social crimes, e.g., hatred, jealousy, intemper- 
ance or loose moral character, against which the 
state should take inidirect action by education, by 
the creation of a healthy atmosphere, by giving 
economic security to life and possession and so 
on. H one has no faith in a particular religion 
one* îs not a great problem to-a state on that 
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account alone. But if one has no moral scruple, 
he is a menace to both society and the state. It is 
difficult to make a good citizen out of a bad, 
immoral man. A few examples of a Socrates or a 
Gandhi where a good man is a bad citizen are 
only exceptions. A good man may be considered 
a bad citizen in a bad state for the time being but 
ultimately his moral principle would have great 
impact on public opinion and laws making them 
good. So a good state depends on good citizens, 
but a good citizen can be created out of a good 
man only. But a man who attaches no importance 
to moral values can never be an asset to the state 
in the ultimate analysis, for, as has been well said 
“morality lies without the constitution but within 
the state.’ 

The state has the right of censorship and -is 
justified in disapproving obnoxious literature and 
obscence pictures though it should not always lay 
down rigid ideas of what constiutes obscenity. 
The notion is bound to change with the change 
of time and vary from person to person. Though 
it is true that those who are on the Board of 
Censors should not be considered the best judges 
or guardians of morality in the country yet the 
men who run the affairs of the state—legislative 
executive and judicial--must have power to 
introduce some uniformity, This is because if 
there is social degeneration and political insecurity 
results therefrom it is these people who will have 
to share the major part of the blame. Moreover 
in a democracy if there is a strong public opinion 
and a truly intelligent and representative legis- 4 
lature, no branch of Government can act in a 
cavalier fashion. The danger is that morality 
may be linked up with social vices like 
polygamy, untouchability, colour bar or suttee. 
While prohibiting all these, the state officers 
should generally act under the broad principles 
Jaid down by the legislature allowing the officers 
to use their good sense and intelligence. But in 
all cases they must be controlled and regulated 
by that body and whenever needed the censors 
themselves should be censored by the people’s 
representatives, 

It must however be remembered that in all 
these fields, viz., the individual sphere, family or . 
morality where the state is to interfere the 
better method would be to adopt peaceful means 
of persuasion and education but not the method 
of force or compulsion. A wise policy would not 
seek unnecessarily to impose laws that will clash 
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with custom, beliefs or traditions of the 
people as is done in an autocratic state. Too 
much use of force without moral education and 
understanding will make the people hostie to 
government activities. 5 

Today we do not cónsider the Government 
as a necessary evil because with the passage of 
time it has transformed itself into an indis- 
penable welfare organ. Moreover, the gradual 
transference of power from the one to the many 
has also helped to change its nature and role. 
Suffering and discomfort, unhappiness and want 
are seen on every hand. Some of these are un- 
doubtedly inseparable from the imperfections of 
human nature as it exists in its present fallen 
condition. Yet it has been proved in many 
welfare states (e.g. Britain, the Scandinavian 
countries etc.) of our time that conscious 
actions of the individuals may do much to lessen 
particular evils. Aristotle was advanced for his 
time when he prescribed in his Politics that a 
permanent plan should be set up not only for the 
relief but also for the prevention of economic 
privation. Government acting in the name and 
with the united power of the whole community, 
has a much greater capacity to grapple with such 
evils than the simple citizen can ever have. The 
extreme forms of individualism and socialism 
suffer from exaggerations. The right attitude to- 
wards the state should be that the individual finds 
his sphere to be no narrower than the state itself, 
while the sphere of the Government may be 
¥ logically extended to embrace almost all the inter- 
ests and actions of every.man and woman. This 
is the theory of organic unity according to which 
it is absurd to draw a line between two things 
whose essential nature lies in their connection 
with each other. The socialistic and the individua- 
listic approaches are in the political world what 
the forces of attraction and repulsion are in the 
natural world. They seem opposed, yet neither 
could exist without the other. The two may be des- 
cribed in the words of Kant as the “unsoctal 
sociability of man”—the fundamental contradic- 
tion of human nature which forces man to .seek 
one another’s society, and yet cause each one to 
endeavour “to direct everything merely according, 
to his own mind.”5 While nothing is suffered to 
remain outside the state, proper provision must 
be made for every individual to enjoy a full free 
life within it. 

This is a theoretical answer no doubt but it 
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is not easy to give any more detail in a theoretical 
study like ours. We can only say that the actual 
province of any government is just whatever is 
entrusted to it by the sovereign legislature as the 
source of positive law and as the mirror of the 
demands and wishes of the people. It is not 
true to argue that the welfare state, planning and 
democracy are incompatible and that if there is 
too much planning, democracy cannot function. 
For, we can cite the examples of Sweden, 
Denmark and also Britain to a certain extent 
where planning and welfare works organised by 
the Government have not led them to the “road 
to serfdom.” Rather these plans have enabled 
the citizens not only to enjoy life and liberty in 
a’ real sense but also to contribute to the strength 
and progress of the State. Mutilated, deformed 
and half-fed men are more liabilities than assets 
to a state. 

It is no good to brood over the failures and 
defects of the democratic system and cast:gate it. 
For there is no other system so far discovered 
which is as good as the democratic. We do not 
claim that democracw has absolute virtue. Our 
contention is that we may cure it of its draw- 
backs. We should not kill it because of its 
failures. If we ride a motor car, sometimes we 
are. put to much inconvenience by its mechanical 
defects. But on that ground we do not give it up 
for ever and travel by the bullock cart. We 
should make the motor car more perfect and 
avoid breakdowns. Whatever change is brought in 
the life of a nation—politically, socially or other- - 
Wise—the process must be democratic and 
physical coercion should have a very limited area 
of action. Men must always endeavour to improve 
their condition according to the demands of a 
new age to which ideal they may approximate 
but whose total realisation may never be attained 
because the concept of perfection has no fixed 
content. ` 

In the early part of the nineteenth century 
factory legislation was resented but with the 
change of time public opinion became conscious 
ofthe vices of the factory system and people’s 
representatives in Parliament passed laws giving 
greater scope to the workers. 

Similar is the case with private property. 
Though this institution was considered sacred 
and inviolable from the time of Aristote down 
to the first half of the last century, it is not 
considered so now, It is held that the state has 
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every right to take away property from the people 
who have it in abnormally greater amount and 
use it to establish more equitable standards of 
life. Even in the USA whose constitution 
guarantees the right to property to the citizens 
(Amendment XIV), the state has had recourse 
to such doctrines as the “power of eminent 
dcmain.”* and the “police power of the state”? 
in using private property for the common good 
and the country’s protection. In the communist 
countries this acquisition of private property 
has been done by outright confiscation whereas 


in some other countries like the U.S.A. it has` 


bezn done by giving owners adequate compen- 
sation. Perhaps outright confiscation without 
compensationy would make the state an instru- 
ment of coercion. It carries with it the odium 
of force. 


We do not support the argument that if the 
state punishes a citizen for forcefully taking away 
the neighbour’s property it itself should not 
create the impression of a mightier robber by 
coveting people’s property. This argument is not 
convincing as there is a fundamental dis- 
tinction between the state acquisition of property 
ani an individual’s grabbing of his neighbour’s 
property. The former is motivated by .the desire 
to promote a common good, the latter by private 
good. But our objection to this method is that 
this method apart from giving the state huge 
powers, may alienate the sympathy of a minority 
permanently and no democracy can be virile if 
there is always in it a hostile, revolting minority. 
We think it is better to control the property, 
business or industry of the citizens through laws 
and taxation and to establish state’s own factories 
on as wide a scale as possible to give employ- 
ment and other benefits to the people. Nationa- 
lisation’ with adequate -compensation is also no 
good as it would mean huge drainage from the 
state treasury to the owners of property without 
augmenting the total wealth in the country. But 
if on the other hand this huge sum jis invested 
by the state to found new factories, schools and 
hospitals and at-the same time laws are passed 
to regulate the present owners of property, 
factories or business so that they may not exploit 
the labourers and consumers, the result would 
be more beneficial than any doctrinaire method 
of appropriation. Moreover the mind must be 
prepared to accept the socialistic system of 
corgmunal life which can be done only by a 
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gradual- process. Miss Follett has rightly argued 
that “socialisation of property must not precede 
the socialisation of the will.”8 As we have already 
said we believe in the democratic process and. 
hence the imposition of socialism by violent, 
abrupt means does not appear to us right because 
force perverts aims and does not care for the 
means. This much we can say that as things stand 
in the political and economic fields in our time 
the state has to take the responsibility of provid- 
ing full employment, education and other social 
benefits. to the citizens because the isolated efforts 
of the individuals are quite inadequate to tackle 
the mighty problems of modern life. A wise 
Government will always see that in the process of- 
doing this it does not transform itself into a 
totalitarian oligarchy. For, in that case all the 
good services rendered will be valueless as the 
people will be reduced to the category of` auto- 
matons. We must remember that men do not live 
by breed alone. 


The best security to check the natural ten- 
dency of the power to become corrupted is to 
erant freedom of thought and expression and a 
democratic machinery. If eternal vigilance is the 
price ot liberty the citizen must be ready to sacri- 
fice himself for it. There may be many attacks on 
freedom of thought, the citizens must face it 
squarely. To build up that sturdy independence of 
character and a critical mind there must be free- 
dom of expression. But it is needless to say that 
this right as also the other rights cannot be 
absolute. Apart from checking everyone against“ 
using indecent or defamatory utterances, no state 
can guarantee freedom of speech which would 
create chaos or overthrow the very set up which 
grants <reedom of speech. “Free and frank discus- 
sion”, said Right Hon. Lord Justicé Denning of 
England, “and criticism of matters of public 
interest must-in no way be curtailed. But there 
comes a point at which ‘every country’ must 
draw tke line ; and that is when there is a threat 
to overturn the state by force.” “Every society 
must have the means to protect itself from 
maraudsrs.”® In India all the seven rights to 
freedom under Article 19(1) of the Constitution 
are subject to “reasonable restrictions” to be 
decided by the court. Even in the U.S.A. the Sup- 
reme Court on various occasions had to curb the 
right of freedom of expression by establishing 
maxims like the “clear and present danger” 


(Schenk V. United States 1919) declared by Mr. 
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Justice Holmes. This was supported by Mr. Jus- 
tice Black while giving judgment in Bridges V. 
California in 1941.10 Whereas though fiot fully 
agreeing with the Holmes formula of “clear and 
present danger” Mr. Justice Brandeis gave greater 
weight to the formula of “reasonable ground” in 
Whitney V. California (1927). In other words 
according to Mr. Brandeis, “to justify suppression 
of speech there must be reasonable ground to fear 


that serious evil will result if free speech is prac- -` 


tised” and instead of “clear and ‘present danger” 
emphasised on “imminent” and “serious” 
danger."' Generally speaking we have no objec- 
tion to accept the opinion expressed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in Gitlow V. New York (1925), 
“that utterances inciting to the overthrow of 
organised Government by unlawful means, pre- 
sent a sufficient danger of substantive evil to 
bring their punishment within the range of legis- 
lative discretion, is clear.”!2 But we think that in 
the ultimate analysis if the state becomes so 
corrupt and the majority in the legislature so 
tyrannical that in spite of appealing through all 
constitutional means no effect has been produced 
the citizens must have the right to preach the 
removal of the government directly and may defy 
the law of such a government. Here incidentally 
we may distinguish between the state and the 
government and without denying allegiance to 
the state a conscious citizen in this rare case may 
refuse obedience to the particular law of a parti- 
cular government. But this is a very dangerous 


è right and should be used very rarely after ex- 
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hausting all the other means of redress and this 
disobedience to the laws of the government should 
not generally be a violent one. 

A government can and should allow very 
wide freedom of expression which may be used 
to criticise the government but it may not allow 
that much of freedom of action because an anar- 
chistic idea, for example, may not create much 
disorder so long as it travels from person to person 
but it may cause irreparable loss to the stability 
of ‘social and political life if allowed to material- 
ise in practice. In this regard certain conditions 
may be laid ‘down: (i) The dissenting indi- 
vidual or party should be allowed freely to plead 
every argument against the disputed measure and 
check ought to be applied only when freedom of 
discussion has been used as an instrument of 
obstruction. (ii) The majority should always take 
sympathetic attitude towards the minority before 
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overruling it by sheer force of numbers and 
attempt should be made to convert the minority 
by persuasion. (iii) When force is applied it 
should be minimum and as the last resort. (iv) 
The minority ought. to acquiesce when fairly 
beaten ; accept the conclusion arrived at as its 
own ; and work for its success, thus rendering 
coercion unnecessary. There should be always 
supremacy of the laws and not of the individuals. 

Apart from this political question of majo- 
rity and minority which always presupposes that 
the two sides are on equal footing in their mental 
and moral dévelopment and that their relation is 
that between brother and brother, we have to take 
into account quite a number of citizens who, it 
should be admitted frankly, are not sufficiently 
equipped intellectually to be their own guide. It 
is difficult for a sick man to pursue the good lile, 
it is no less difficult for an uneducated or intellectu- 
ally backward man to do the same. Without becom- 
ing a Carlylean it may be submitted that the state 
has to play the role of the father in these cases and 
in addition to the sympathy and the love of a 
brother there may be the need of the affectionate 
guidance and care of a father. But on that ground 
we do not support the Platonic conception that 
the ordinary man has neither the knowledge, nor 
the*self-discipline to enable him to exercise the 
powers of Government. Supporting the democra- 
tic theory of government we pointed out the ex- 
ceptions when guidance may be needed tempo- 
rarily, . 

Certain factors are’ responsible necessitating 
the state to assume greater responsibilities of the 
citizens which in a sense mean more interference 
in and control of their lives and liberty. Apart 
from the need that arose to check the undesir- 
able forces of the Industrial Revolution there are 
at least three other important factors which have 
become significant in the twentieth century. They 
are: firstly, frequent rise of emergencies like 
(a) internal discontent, (b) economiic crisis, 
(c) external danger from war or threat of war, 
etc. Secondly, the concept of welfare state and 
the impact of socialism after the successful revo- 
lution in the U.S.S.R. Thirdly, the defeat of 
democratic tradition at the hands of totalitarian 
dictatorships in many parts of the world. Jn the 
nineteenth century Spencer accepted very reluc- 
tantly even the policing duty of the state whereas 
in the twentieth century Hitler went to the ex- 
tent of fixing the menu for the dinner table in 
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every house.“* We cannot deny that in our day 
t90 many emergencies occur too often calling for 
the attention and control of the state. Sometimes 
the state has to take measures before-hand so 
that they may not take place. Toal war obliterat- 
ing the old distinction between the combatants 
and non-combatants is taking place demanding 
sacrifice of life, liberty and property of the citi- 
zens. Only by a colossal effort of the entire nation 
managed under a powerful governmental leader- 
ship can the nation be- saved from complete 
disaster. Bi 

With the passage of time people are becom. 
irg conscious that only the state can bring the 
prospect of a good life and so it is thought 
desirable not to waste the limited resources of the 
ccuntry in cut-throat competitions, advertisement 
or over-production. Better to plan them econo- 
mically according to the requirements of the 
people. Planned society may mean curtailment of 
liberty in its abstract sense but if freedom from 
hunger is the most important freedom, we should 
not lament the loss of a little abstract liberty 
whose enjoyment is of dubious value if the 
stomach is constantly empty, if the mind is un- 
educated, if the body is exposed to the cold, rain 
anc sun. 

We know that too much planning of life -will 
surely land us in the domain of Stalinism or 
Hitlerism which, instead of developing the latent 
faculties of citizens, would make them barren. 
That is why we have laid emphasis repeatedly on 
the importance of creating the democratic tradi- 
tior, on legislature and on the necessity of a 
strong, vigilant public opinion. Planning and 
welfare state do not automatically bring a curtail- 
ment of real liberty. Care must be taken to regu- 
late the planners and the executors of plans. And 
instead of restricting the real liberty these sys- 
tems will herald the dawn of a new age of well- 
beirg, real liberty and good life. By giving these 
the state can justify its continued existence. 
Po‘itical democracy will be an empty phrase if 
it is not based on economic democracy. There 
is No gainsaying the fact that by a steeply graded 
Income tax, an excess profit tax, death duties and 
estate duties, the huge income of a few has been 
breught down and there are now. fewer million- 
aires say, in England today, than those before the 
2nc world war. Yet it cannot be denied that this 
loss of a few has been more than compensated by 
the general prosperity and security of life and 
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liberty that the state in England has given to all 
classes of citizens in the form of Old Age 
Pensicn, Unempolyment and Health Insurance 
Benefits, free education, state scholarships, 
medical ‘aid, legal aid and so on. One may argue 
that this is the price the rich have to pay to the 
poor for their security. In a sense it may be 
contended, as Laski has pointed out, that “it is 
a procf of the Hegelian thesis that history is the 
revelation of freedom that constantly widens?! 
Moreover as there is no end to what the state 
can dc, specially in the material field for the 
betterment of the people, its service is constantly 
being extended in newer and unexplored spheres 
with the march of time, . 


The significance of free democracy is not 
linked up with the laissez-faire theory or indivi- 
dualism. Historically speaking modern demo- 
cracies arose after the breakdown of mercanti- 


lism and the growth of industrial capitalism. At - 


that time democracy and laissez-faire stood for 
each other. But the nature of democracy is such 
that it can “if the trend of opinion ran long 
enough and strong enough in that direction,” 
said Maclver, “change gradually from capitalism 
to a thorough going socialism.’ 


The most effective criticism against a planned 
society is that it creates mediocrity as there is less 
initiative and imagination in state managed affairs 
and every thing is done as a routine affair. But 
this argument has lost much, though not all, of 


its force today because of the astounding dis-+ 


coveries in science needing exceptionally bril- 
liant brain and imagination as they are in the 
most planned society of the world, the Soviet 
Union. It is true that by the order and force of 
the state only poor quality of literature was 
produced under the Stalin era. But somehow the 
Soviet Union has passed that era and proved 
that at least in science and technology they are 
in no way behind the achievements of the most 
affluent society of the world (i.e. U.S.A.). They 
have done all these in a surprisingly short period 
unaided by the advanced knowledge of the 
West except at the initial period after the 
Revolution of 1917 and at the beginning of the 
First Plan in the late twenties and early thirties. 
We do not like to be blind to the coercive 
aspect and the regimentation, the brainwash- 
ing that prevail in a totalitarian state like the 
U.S.S.R. Our main aim is to combine planning 
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THE ROLE OF A MODERN STATE 


with freedom and pave the way to progress, 
material and moral. 

Regarding the state’s role in the cultural 
functions of the people it may be pointed out that 
there-is no harm in the state patronising theni. 
Athens in the best period of her life organised and 
superintended a considerable variety of cultural 
functions of her citizens. These functions were 
part of the way of life of the Athenians and what 
the state did was to promote them and to give 
them dignity. At the same time, as Pericles is 
stated to have remarked, care was taken so that 
no orthodoxy was clamped on the free cultural 
life of the people. But these Athenian constitu- 
tional provisions as recorded in Aristotle’s 
Athenian Constitution, differ sharply from the 
constitutional provisions of Plato’s Republic and 
the Laws where Plato wanted to “co-ordinate” 
the life of the citizens under a rigorous cultural 

„code. He prohibited all arts, philosophies and 
poetry and opinions which were against his own 
ideas. Modern dictators find an easy support for 
their interference in the freedom of opinion of 
the people in Plato’s Laws where poets and 
writers are asked to submit their works to the 
magistrates who are to decide if these works are 
good for the spiritual health of the citizens. When 
Stalin asked the writers to write novels and plays 
glorifying the Revolution of 1917 and praising 
the system of collective farming and other aspects 
of the new system he only succeeded in 
drying up the wonderful source of Russian litera- 
*iure. Therefore we fully realise that art and culture 
to be creative must come out of the depths ef the 
heart of the people, they can not be created by 
an executive order. But on that account we do 
not find any reason why the state should not help 
a needy artist or a poet or render whatever assis- 
tance it can in building up a richer culture of 
the people, and help them to share the heritage 
of mankind. But we must stress the point that 
the state should not impose its own views every- 
where, it can disallow only such views as can 
create immediate, not remote, social or political 
disorder. 

There are three different ways by which the 
state can interfere, viz., (1) state ownership, 
(2) government administration, (3) legislative 
control. They may be secured using different 
techniques. (a) The state prohibits this and that; 
(b) it compels persons to do this and that 
positively and punishes them if they do not do 
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this; (c) the state encourages by giving pro- 
tection (physical, legal) or help (financial) to 
those who do certain atts or refrain from doing 
certain things; (d) the state does something and 
prevents the people from doing it or competing 
with the government (e.g. the setting aside of a 
certain field in economic activity for the “public 
sector” exclusively as in India); (e) the state 
does something and gives freedom to individuals 
to do similar things and thus compete with it 
(e.g. the “common sector” in economic activity) ; 
(£) the state may indulge in propaganda (by 
publishing news, articles, pamphlets, or broad- 
casting news through radio or giving financial 
help to associations to do these things for it) for 
creating the necessary motive in the individuals 
etc., etc. We think that in modern times the state 
cannot give its citizens various opportunities and 
blessings of modern life unless it takes up more or 
less socialistic or at least welfare programmes of 
development. Though socialistic or welfare state 
means greater state control and interference, the 
converse is not always true—greater control by the 
state does not mean socialism or welfare, it may 
be naked regimentation under a totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

Anyway, of the three types of interference 
state’ ownership and legislative control appear to 
us to be better than administrative control and 
regulation. In administrative control there is 
every possibility of arbitrariness and the personal 
interest may influence the step to be taken to 
secure tne general well-being. Mere legisla- 
tive control of private business enterprise 
and institution is also nat sufficient, for this 
method can interfere in a negative way through 
“Do’s” and “Dont’s”. But as we have already 
argued, in a welfare state the state has to take 
the great burden of providing employment, 
medical benefit, education, social security, etc., to 
the citizens. All these cannot be achieved unless 


-the state begins to establish its own institutions 


and undertakings. In these state undertakings 
authorisation for such activity must come from 
Parliament and not from the administrative 
department. But it is to be noted that we 
support Parliamentary control and authorisation 
but not Parliamentary management of state 
undertakings. The folly of this policy was proved 
when the Long Parliament in Britain after its 
open breach with king Charles tried to take the 


reins of administration into its own hands, 
& 
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State activity is to be carriew in such a way 
as not to affect private initiative, and the 


imagination and the will to work of the people. 
The general nature of state interference should 
be medicine-like and like good food. Medicine 
is rot needed when the body is fit, but good food 
is always needed to keep the body fit. Hence 
sometimes indirectly and sometimes directly the 
state has to help the individual to stand on his 
own feet. But the state will defeat its aim if in 
the vrocess of helping, it allows the feet to grow 
weeker and weaker and provides stronger crutches 
to rely on. Perhaps with the gradual progress 
of civilisation there will be less and less inter- 
ference in the intellectual and moral field of 
human activity. Interferences would be restricted 
to the sphere of material well-being only. On the 
whole the state is to adjust its means to attain the 
true end embracing the most despised of indi- 
viduals and the remotest posterity as . essential 
parts, and embodying social, moral and spiritual 
interests as well as material ones. It must re- 
cognise too its obligations to other states and 
to numanity as a whole. 

If the state assumes larger numbers of res- 
ponsibilities there is a grave potential danger 
that those who are in charge of the HAAY 
of <he state may use it for their own benefit 
and deprive the people of their legitimate share. 
Hence we think, the human element is the most 
ao factor in a welfare state. Whether a law 

assed following certain good principles of state 
re will have good effect on the people 
encuring them greater well-being or not, will 
depend vitally: not on the sabes of the law 
bu: on the nature and character of those who 
enforce and administer the law. In India there 
is the much hated and criticised Preventive 
Detention Act by which a man may be arrested- 
bezore he has committed any actual crime -and 
may be kept behind the bars without trial, be- 
cause `of his questionable and anti-social 
character. Theoretically the aim of the law is not 
so bad ; for, it may be found sometimes that the 
authorities are not in a position to give any direct 
or concerte proof of a man’s crime yet at the 
same time may consider him a menace to social 
peace for his past or present behaviour. So before 
he causes any damage to society he is put under 
custody as a preventive measure. But there will 
be a serious danger to the liberty of the people 
if the police officer or the party in power taking 
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adventage of this law uses it to satisfy personal 
vengeance or party interest. Then instead of achiev- 
ing social peace and harmony it will destroy 
them along with the liberty and security of the 
people. The state will gradually move in the 
direction of medieaval despotism. 

On the other hand the deficiency in the 
words and aims of a law can be made up con- 
siderably if the judge while trying cases takes 
a progressive and humane attitude to social 
problems and gives verdicts accordingly. The 
success or failure of a particular principle of 
state interference will depend sometimes on the 
explanation and administration of law as these 
are done by those who are in char ge of the law. 
If they stick to the old outdated notion of right 
and political opinion’({as was the case with the 
U.S. Supreme Court judges who nullified one 
by one all the progresive measures introduced 
under the . New Deal by President Roosevelt, 
until 1637 when fortunately new judges were 
appointed and the New Deal became operative) 
the citizens can never gain in a dynamic world.. 
So what is important is the training of mind 
and character giving importance to certain 
social and individual values. This education 
should be provided by the state without however 
closing the doors to the adult educated mind of 
gather knowledge and information from the wide 
open world. Now what will be these values 
according to which education is to be 
imparted will be decided democratically by the 
people through organised public opinion and, 
through their representatives in the legislature 
in ee rom with the demands of a particular 
age. 

The problem of the role of the state is so 
difficult that it is not easy to tell with certainty 
whether a course pursued by .the state will be 
best sucted to meet the hundreds and thousands 
of intrizate problems that the officers of the state 
have tc face every day and every hour. Never- 
theless the state cannot sit idle or keep quiet. 
The officers of the state are to use their conscience, 
reason and initiative while discharging their 
duties under some broad principles of state 
interference laid down by the democratic legis- 
lature or wanted by the public opinion. Adminis- 
trative discretion should not be wide and there 
should be effective checks “on the powers of the 
administration. We cannot ignore the fact that 
without special knowledge and experience 
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A FORGOTTEN EPISODE IN 


modern government cannot be run by ordinary 
people as it was in ancient Athens (the system 
of election of magistrates being lottery there). 
Hence some aristocratic and bureaucratic element 
is bound to come into every efficient government 
and some more powers than those possessed by 
ordinary citizens are sure to devolve on these 
officers of the state. But at the same time every 
one must have the right to ifivoke the law of the 
land in his defence against the highest in the 
land and no official of the state is to be given 
any chance to oppress the citizen with impunity 
under any pretext except as directed by the laws 
passed by the Parliament of the People. In this 
respect the example of the British cabinet system 
of government can serve the double purpose of 
(a) specialised knowledge supplied by the per- 
manent civil servants and the (b) democratic 
control imposed on these civil servants by the 
democratically elected ministers who are in their 
turn responsible_to the people’s Parliament. 

We would like to make the point clear that 
even this Parliamentary check is not sufficient 
unless the people themselves are conscious of their 
rights. As we know even in a highly educated 
and advanced country like Germany Hitler became 
a dictator using the democratic machinery. We 
should remember Lord Acton’s warning that 
“power always corrupts and absolute power 
absolutely corrupts. All great men are bad.” To 
make its policies effective the democratic govern- 
ment should utilise all modern methods of feeling 
the pulse of the people, should sense the current 
of opinion and formulate its principles accordingly 
and after implementing its policies should record 
the reaction of the people and again reformulate 
the policies if needed in the light of people’s 
reactions. 


In conclusion we may say that state inter- 
shouid be directed to those fields 
(1) where private efforts would involve great 
human and material cost, (2) where the powers 
and resources of private organisations are too in- 
adequate or where the profit is not sufficient to 


- Induce private agencies to work but the need is 


great, e.g., scientific exploration into the space or 
the establishment of huge industrial plants. Apart 
from these we have already said that we do not 
see any harm if the state without suppressing 
private organisations establishes its own instuti- 
tions side by side with the private institutions 


with the sole intention of doing good to the 
o 


state as a welfare 
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people. Moreover we cannot deny that the state 
has the “primary responsibility of safeguarding 
the whole against the part, and in our world of 
organised interests this responsibility of safegu- 


arding the whole against the part, has grown 
ever more comprehensive and more compli- 
cated.”18 


We have tried to prove that it is neither 
possible nor desirable to be guided by any rigid 
formula of state interference either of individu- 
alism or of socialism. It is better to regard the 
organ and use it for the 
benefit of the people as a whole without giving 
special favour to this class or that except on 
merit or worth. That the state has made mistaken 
interferences in the past is no proof that it 
will err again in the future or that its defects 
are ‘incurable. The past failures may be due to 
imperfect machinery, arrogant and corrupt 
bureaucracy or to the inadequate information and 
statistics on which the state had to base its poli- 
cies. But we believe, with the progress of our civi- 
lisation in science and human understanding 
many of the gaps in the past policies may be filled 
up by the experience and knowledge gained, by 
adopting a humanistic approach to solve any 
problem and by making the administration more 
responsible to the people through Parliamentary 
and other checks. The question of ultimate value 
cannot be decided by arguments, it will vary 
from man to man. Even great logical minds like 
Aristotle and Locke could support slavery and the 
exclusion of the Roman Catholics respectively 
from citizenship and Hitler did the same thing in 
the case of the Jews though to a modern impartial 
mind all of them are unjustified. It is then a 
matter o: personal conviction and so there will be 
doubts in this or that mind about the ethics of 
each and every act of the state. Yet we cannot 
help living in the state except in the association 
of others and therefore we have to find out a 
workable method by mutual give and take and 
ask the state to take measures so that our life may 
be riches, fuller and more beautiful. 
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THE CLASSICAL CONCEPTION OF THE POET IN INDIA AND THE WEST 
By SARBESWAR DAS | 


Tue classical ages in India and in ancient Greece 
and Rome saw a unique flowering of literature, 
both creative and critical. Apart from the great 
writers who produced masterpieces of literature 
there were many who thought on the nature and 
functions of the different branches of literature, 
on the poets and dramatists, their duties, pur- 
poses and equipments. A comparison of the views 
of these thinkers of the east and the west would 
be most fruitful, for it would reveal how men 
separated by thousands of miles and numbers of 
cenitries often thought alike in many respects, 
how they strove in almost similar ways to build 
the edifice of literary art. The poets, the weavers 
of magical musical words, cast their spells on 
therm, and so they set about looking for thè springs 
of poetry, set about thinking on the nature and 
the function of the poet. 

In India, from the earliest times, there have 
appeared one after the other works on poetics 
that have dealt with this topic. Bharata’s Natya. 
sastra is, no doubt, primarily a work on drama- 


turgy, and yet it has to be remembered ihat 
Bharata held poetry as an inevitable aid to the 
art of drama and recorded some modes of poetical $ 
ornament as also some metrical patterns. Thus 
his views on the dramaturgists may as well be 
taken as his views on the poets. In Ch. 1. vv. 23, 
he says “The sages (muni) who know the mystery 
of the Vedas and have fulfilled their vows, are 
capable of maintaining and putting this into 
practice.” Thereby he has identified the dramatic 
poets wich sages who have attained wisdom. He 
holds that “there is no wise maxim, no learning, 
no art or craft, no device, no action that is not 
found in the drama,”* that in drama “meet all 
the departments of knowledge, different arts and 
various actions,’+ and thus it is obvious that he 
expected the dramatic poet to acquire mastery 
over all these, an understanding of the state of 
the three worlds which the drama represents. 


* Natya sastra, Ch. 1. V. 116. 
+ Ibid. Ch. II. V. 117 & 118. 
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Aristotle in ancient Greece, too, thought alike and 
held that poetry being an imitation of life, the 
poet must be aware of life in all its variety. It 
will be seen later, how the writers on poetics, too, 
enjoined such learning and such experience on 
the poets. 
Bhamaha, 
poetics in India, states that 
good poetry produces ability in (or makes one 
able, or capable in the pursuit of) Dharma, Artha, 
Kama, Moksha : also in arts. It also confers joy 
and fame.” It is the poet alone, he thinks, who 
creatively ‘ utilises his knowledge, for “The 
knowledge of Sastras possessed by one who is 
not a poet is like the pauper’s charitableness, the 
eunuch’s dexterity in arms, and the fool’s seli- 
confidence.” Poetry is not the product of learn- 
ing but of an inborn talent, a natural genius. 
Even the dull-witted can learn sastra (science) 
with the help of a teacher. Poetry, however, is to 


one of the earliest writers on 


“< him who has a natural capacity and that too not 


invariably.” Immortality is assured for the poet. 
Even to those who have passed away to Swarga 
(the other world) but who have composed good 
literary works there surely exists (here) a body 
consisting of their works which is both beautiful 
and free from disease (or decay).” “Further as 
long as his imperishable Fame continues to last 
in ‘(beseize) this and the upper world, so long 
does he, the blessed one, continue to occupy a 
place among the Devas.” Then Bhamaha enjoins 
on the poet to acquire mastery over grammar, the 
science of metre, the nature of words in their 
primary and secondary senses, the meanings of 
words, the stories of Itihasas, the ways of the 
world, logic and the arts.” This even is not 
enough. He requires the poet to serve the masters, 
study other kavyas. Not being an author means 
nothing, “but being a bad author is, according to 
the wise, nothing less than death.” Thus we find 
that while Bhamaha recognises natural talent or 
qf as the prime fount of poetic art without 
which all learning is fruitless, he holds that it must 
be aided and supplemented by learning and by 
the study of poetical models of the past. 

Next we come to Dandin, the author of 
“Kavyadarsa.” He holds that “an inborn genius, 
clear or flawless learning and no slight applica- 
tion” as the causes of the excellence in poetry. 
This inborn genius or Aand afat is further 


described as qaataatutgafea gaa afar 


ie., as the extra-ordinary genius based on the 


“composition of , 
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earlier latent impressions,—in other words, the 
lingering impressions of the previous birth. 
Though this natural talent is first stated by him 
as being at the root of all poetry he subsequently 
modifies the idea when he states that even in the 
absence of the natural genius, 


ada JAT a oofaat ATR, 


e., “speech cultivated with study and effort 
certainly grants her own favour.” And this 
idea is further enforced when he says that “those 
seeking fame should put away sloth and persis- 
tently cultivate speech. For even though the 
poetic power be meagre, yet people who have 
made effort are able to hold their own in the 
assemblies of the wise. So he enjoins through 
a question that “the poet to be must learn the 
Sastras and know the. distinction between 
excellences and blemishes.” Thus Dandi does 
not seem to lay as much stress on natural taient 
or Sfqut as Bhamaha does, greatly as he values 
it. 

Vamana in his Kavyalankara-sutra-vriti 
writes a#pfacaqatst sfanta The seed of poetry is 
which is explained by the commentator as 
aataid: saa Obviously by faa 
the same as what was meant by Bhamaha, i.e., 
the impressions carried on from the previous birth. 
Again later he states that’ “the world, the 
science and the miscellarieous are the elements of 
poetry” meaning thereby that one has to master 
them to be a poet in the true sense. By world he 
means worldly usage, tradition of words, lexico- 
graphy of meaning; by science he means 
metres, doctrines of art, science of love and 
politics; by miscellaneous he means perception of 
aim, i.e., acquaintance with other poets, applica- 
tion, i.e., exertion in composing poetry, attendance 
upon seniors, i.e., listening to those who are 
authorities in teaching poetry, trial, i.e., adoption 
and rejection of words. Thus he seems to have 
developed upon Bhamaha further  elabora.ing 
upon the training necessary for a poet. Fancy 
he considers to be the very seed of poetry. 
Concentration of mind is viewed as indispensable. 
A solitary place and the fourth watch of the 
night, he considers, as particularly suitable for 
composing poetry. 

Rudrata, in his “Kavyalankara” states that 
aaa agate and awqa: or natural genius, 
culture and practice make a good poet. By the 
faculty of natural genius aft: he means “that 
whereby there is constantly in concentrated mind 


Sa mG Te AS a re ge er a. i 
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a flashing of ideas in various ways and un- 
laboured words present themselves.” He speaks 
o: fancy of two types, the natural and the created, 
and holds the natural fancy as superior to every 
thing. Through culture the secondary fancy is 
created. By culture or egeqfaihe means knowledge 
of metre, grammar, arts, the world, words and 
meanings, discrimination of the suitable and the 
unsuitable. Culture is ominscience for in this 
world there is no matter, no expression that 
cannot be the subject-matter of poetry. These 
are to be acquired under the guidance of a good 
poet. Besides, constant practice—practice day. 
and night—is necessary for acquiring proficiency 
in poetry. 

Anandavardhana in his “Dhvanyaloka” refers 
to the asgari _of the poet. From 
to time he mentions the sfaat of the poet. 
Besides the poet according to him is a qag: 
Heis yarfeqy: His famau is at the root of 
artistic virtues. 

- Bhattatauta states in his “Kavyakautuka,” 
sgia Aan afaa aa | aaqorasagsatha 


Yat: pr: | : 
He further points out that “the poet has the 
power to observe beauty and convey it in 


appropriate language.” 


Bhoja in his “Saraswatikanthabharanam” 
describes the poet as taqq_ who by composing 
kavya attains glory and pleasure. The poet 
attains agga i.e his mind becomes a spot- 
less mirror as it were of every thing in the world. 
Through practice of poetfy his heart develops 
suck sympathy .as makes him fit for identifying 
himself with the matter described. He develops 
aiisada_ie:, he becomes a discerning critic 
in relation to his own works. 


Manmata says in his “Kavyaprakasha” that 
“natural genius, skill arising Out of the study of 
the world, the sciences and the works of the 
previous poets, learning through education and 
practice are at the root of poetry.” 


The poet is a creator. In the invocation 
Manmata says, “Glorious is the poet’s speech 
comprehending a creation ungoverned by Nature’s 
laws, pleasurable in its entirety, independent (of 
accessories) and agreeable through ninefold 
poetic sentiments.” 


“Vagabhattalankara” of Vagbhatta states that 
afaut is the prime cause of poetry. Vagabhatta de- 
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fines sft as: sfigata gagat 


enc agada fa afa aige afat is the 
finishing intelligence of the good poet 
that is directed on all sides and is res- 


ponsibe for the coining of pleasant words, 
new meanings, and the power of reason.” 
ageqfa: -or culture is no other than “unusual 
intelligence, based upon instructions in the doc- 
trines of words, morals, action, love and so 
forth.” In this he is but echoing the previous 
rhetoricians, əqiq; or practice is “incessant. 
devotion to poetic composition under a ,senior.” 
Vagbhatta is against plagiarising but holds that 
“taking of another’s poetry for verse filling may 
be a merit in a poet.” 
his “Kavyanu- 
is 


Acharya Hemachandra in 
sasana’ states that the main cause of poetry 


vivid imagination or bright conception. sfaat 


he explains, as the genius that has the charac- 
teristic of creating new things and is of two types 
eg, qs afant which reveals itself when 
obstacles like gaat are removed. And arti- 
ficial and conditional sffat is secured by 
muttering the words of sacred works or mystic 
incantations. The wes sfaat is the superior 
virtue, the prime factor underlying poetry. Now 
these two types of fiat are developed by 
aqfaa, and arate 
Most of the writers on poetics have given | 
those virtues necessary for a poet under the head- 
ing “Kavyahetu”. But as times passed by, some 
thought of including a section called “Kavi 
Siksha” Kshemendra, Rajasekhara, Nemikumara, 
Vagbhatta belong to this latter group. 
Rajasekhara in his “Kavya Mimansa” says, 


at (afa) Sat sreagafte amag and 
‘elsewhere says, egafesfaà fa af#a: ‘Thus he 
holds natural talent as the primary cause of 
poetry. It is this natural talent or sifaut which 
accordirg to yTaTatiq gives rise to yfaat 
and agafa: . He divides afgaat into two 
types, ifrat or creative and aeii or’ 
discriminative. He broadly divides the poets into 
three classes, e.g, Sastrakavi, Kavyakavi and 
Ubhayakavi, and further sub-divides each of these 
classes. Īn the tenth chapter he deals with qfaqat 
wherein he gives a number of instructions and 
in the following two chapters he points out to 
what extent and in what manner a poet can appro-' 
priate the words and thoughts of the predecessors. 
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Kshemendra in his “Kavikanthabharana” 
states that two impulses underlie poetic creation. 
They are Divine help (faeanqeqa:) and indi- 


vidual effort or personality għat: and he 
believes that the capacity of creating poetry is 
given to the fit and the few. He divides the poets 
into three classes. He gives elaborate instructions 
for the regulation of the life of the poet and gives 
a long list of subjects to be studied by one aspir- 
ing to be a poet, e.g., Tarka. Vyakarana-Bharata- 
Chanakya-Vatsayana-Bharata-Ramayana, Moksha- 
payatmagnana-Dhatuvada-Ratna-Pariksha-Vaidya~ 


ka,  Jyotish-Dhanurveda-Gajaturaga-Purushalakh- 
shmana, Dyutendrajala, Prakirna Kavi-Sam- 
rajyabharana. 


He describes five modes of imitation. Vag- 
bhatta son of Nemikumara, and Rajasekshara too, 
give elaborate instructions with regard to the 
methods of imitation. 

Vagbhatta the author of Kavyanusasana in 
his own commentary “Alankara-tilaka” states :— 

sfasa a AAt FARERI, 

SY STAT TA Wa SHSM a g ag 

Thus, broadly, sfaat, aqeafar and avy: 
are held to be the prime factors of poetry. Some 
like Jagannatha, Vamana, Vagbhatta hold sfaat 
to be the primary cause while others hold awgta: 
and gafa: to be equally important, but with 
this broad difference all recognise the practical 
aspects of the art of poetry, the need of pursuing 
it as an art governed by certain laws and not 
depending simply upon natural genius or spon- 
taneous inspirations. 

We can now profitably consider the views of 
the classical critics of the west on the poet and 
his equipments. 

The term ‘poet’ itself philologically means 
the ‘creator’ and how similar is the idea found in 
the invocatory verse of Manmata’s “Kavya- 
prakasha”, or in the statement of Ananda- 
vardhana in his Dhvanyaloka— 


aqt serdoia mait qana Ta feed 


A ¢ 

aad qaaa 
The ancients in India invoked the aid of Vag 
Devi or Saraswati or the presiding Deities of 


their families for poetic inspiration. Bharata ` in 
his “Natyasastra” described that the Natyaveda 
was composed by Brahma himself. Thus the hand 
of Divinity was recognised at the foundation of 
literary art. Kshemendra expressly speaks of 
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faequayed: or Divine help. Jagannatha traces 
sfaat to God. In Greece Homer appealed to 
the Muses for inspiration. Hesiod in his Preface to 
‘Theogony’ stated that “Muse. breathed into him 
the art of Divine music.” The Indian conception 
of afg or sani —natural genius, in- 
born unusual power of imagination as the basis 
of poetic art, has its counter part in the theory of 
inspiration as the basis of art found in the West 
during the classical times. Inspiration is indepen- 
dent of knowledge ; it is the natural talent in the 
really good poet. Pindar, the Greek writer of Pas- 
toral odes, holds inspiration or natural genius as 
the prime basis of poetic art. He distinguishes 
between ‘tae man who knows by nature’ and ‘the 
man who learns’ and holds the former superior. 
Art is a necessity but inspiration is of greater 
importance. 

Georgias defines poetry as nothing more 
than material speech, but elsewhere refers to it cs 
“the inspired chants that bring pleasure and re- 
move pair”; “their power” he says, “charms, and 
persuades, and transforms (the soul) by its 
magic.” Thus he traces the magical property of 
poetry to its inspirational origin. 

Socrates refers to the poet as “wise and in- 
spired.” Plato too considers ‘inspiration’ as sup- 
reme in poetry. He looks upon poets as “Children 
and Prophets of God”. He believes that the poet 
depends upon natural genius, on Divine inspira- 
tion which cannot find a national justification. 
The poet is thus distinct from physicians and 
others for whom technique or craftsmanship 
counts more. Poetry, he says, is based on a kind 
of madness, which is a “divine release of the soul 
from the yoke of custom and convention”. And 
from this standpoint he holds that prophets, pocts 
and lovers are of one class. Thus the stress is laid 
by him on gfaur ° 

But like Pindar he does not ignore art. 
Rather he insists on a cultivation of the art for 
keeping ihe expression of inspiration within the 
bounds of propriety—a thought that hardly occurs 
in the writers on poetics on India. Aristotle in his 
“Rhetorics” says, “Poetry is a thing inspired.” 
But the inspiration varies from person to person 
with variation of temperaments. He holds that 
there are “Great wits’—-men of great natural abi. 
lity and there are others touched by+a divine 
frenzy and both have “sensitiveness of soul” and 
“a capacity for strong feeling”. He recognises 
two permanent types of poets, t.¢., the plastic 


iji 


voets of great natural gifts and many-sidedness 
o= talent and the enthusiasic poets who are domi- 
nated by strong feelings. Aristotle recognises the 


value of inspiration but he values art greatly and 


so the “Poetics” has come about. Like most 
Greeks, he, too, thinks that poets need careful 
training to be worthy of their roles and so he 
giresses exercises and skill to be attained through 
flactice or awqaq: as the Indians term it. 
Hz stresses the knowledge of artistic principles 
even as most of the Indian poeticians do. Poetry 
axcording to Aristotle is cathartic for the poet 
too and in this his views are similar to those of 
Ebamaha, as revealed in vv. 2. Ch. I of his book 
re_ating to the good effects of poetry on the poet 


himself, 


Isocrates, too, recognises natural ability as 
ths supreme basis of poetic art without which the 
technique by itself can do so little and in this his 
iceas are similar to those of Bhamaha (Ch. I 
verse 3). But he (Isocrates), too, insists on cons- 
tent practice and a knowledge of the resources 
of art, in other words on ayqra: and aaaf: 
as Bhamaha puts it. Like the Indian poeticians 
he, too, insists on the study of models. 


Neoptolamus in his “Poetics” also states 
thet technical skill is not enough though it is 
necessary. The true poet is endowed with natural 
gifts. Thus he subscribes to the school of poeti- 
cians stressing on fä or inspiration of 
Jagannatha and others in India and Plato in 

~Bece. 

Thus, as the Indian Poeticians consider tke 
relative values of sgfHwt on the one hand 
ard agim and aeg: on the other, the 
classical Greek masters too consider the relative 
velnes of natural ability or inspiration on the one 
hand and art that depends upon practice and 
acruaintance with the technique of poetry and 
study of the ancient models on the other. But 
rarely has anyone of them chosen to ignore the 
value of either of them. 

The first of the great Romans to write on 
peetry was Cicero, more famous for his “De 
O-atore”. He holds the poet as closely akin to the 
Ozator in many respects and for the Orator he 
prescribes sound knowledge to be acquired in 
“tne groves of Academy”. He demands that “all 
the emotions of the mind which nature has given 
to men must be intimately known”, “. . . men 
ard women in all their varied natures must be 
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known”. In this he seems to echo Bharata, Like 
Plato he expects of a good orator natural capa- 
city cr genius, a sound technical training ‘and < 
liberal education, or afit and gear i 


the language of the Indian authority on Poetics 
He stresses on the need of following models ever 
as the Indian Poeticians and more particulari; 
Kshemendra and Rajasekhara do in their work: 
on Pceties, but he insists on avoiding obviou 


artificiality. The theory of rar prescribec 


by Kshemendra for poets has its parallel in th 
theory of propriety that Aristotle and Theophras 
tus in Greece started and Cicero and Horaci 
developed under the name of Decorum. 

Horace in his “Ars Poetica” from LL. 29, 
onwards deals with poets. He writes on the dut 
of the poet in preparing himself for his function 
He also gives the picture of the perfect poet an 
contrasts it with the picture of a bad poet give) 
towards the end. 


Horace accepts in a way the theory of ins 
piration but he holds Art to be more importan 
and he is led to that view by the practices of th 
contemporary poets who produced poems bizzar 
and absurd in the name of inspiration. He cor 
siders the poet as engaged in a creative activity 
The perfect poet’s aim, he thinks, is to afford profi 
and delight. The poet is the Priest of the Muse 
who tarough him confer immortality on thos 
he writes about. The poet, according to Horaci 
requires, besides inspiration, a strong imaginatiy 
power and a noble language. He must b 
an expert in his craft- Genius is necessar 
but nct the most necessary factor nor a 
indispensable one. The idea that a poet is le: 
a product of inspiration and more one < 
proficiency in the art of it was gainin 
ground and Horace was the most remarkab 
mouthpiece of this idea. Even as the India 
Poeticians urge the persons aspiring to be poel 
to study the earlier models of poetry, Horac 
too, insists on the study of Greek models, but } 
wants re-creation and not mere imitation. E 
expects the poet to learn “the art to blot” i 
attain ine workmanship and to pursue artist 
labour. The poet must ever be self critical. E 
wants the poet to remember that if a poem h: 
not excellence in it it is definitely bad. Like tl 
Indians insisting on eeqfea: he insists on the poe 
having a deep knowledge of the world, life ar 
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human nature in all its variety and of the philo- 
sophy of Plato. He, too, like Cicero, emphasises 


the principle of decorum or atfazaa_Kshemendra 
names it. i 


Persius refuses to accept the theory of 
inspiration and gives practical advice to the 
poets. 


Petronius who like the writer of “Dhvany- 
aloka” holds that the poet writes in a suggestive 
and twisted language, believes him to be in a 
divine frenzy when he writes. In an age of 
insistence on the craft of poetry and cynical 
suspicion of inspiration, he continues the idea- 
listic Platonic tradition of inspiration and claims 
for the poet an unusual quantity of passion and 
imagination because the poet, he believes, lives 
in a higher world of his own far from the world 
of prosaic reality. 


Paterculus lays stress on the natural genius, 
but holds that “imitation” helps and stimulates 
genius and raises it to a higher level. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus holds the view 
that for political oratory as also for all arts and 
sciences the three things most helpful are “A 
gifted nature, accurate study, and laborious 
practice,” in the words of the Indians yfqat 
afa and awqta: ; 

Though primarily a rhetorician, he is of 
keen poetic sensibility and he holds that imita- 
tion with the help of some principles is very 
helpful for an aspiring poet. Beautiful models 
stir the soul and evoke high imaginative powers 
and so every literary artist including the poet 
must ever have before him the models of poetry 
culled from the greatest of poets. 


Longinus is again primarily a rhetorician 
and yet his advice in “On the Sublime” is 
equally applicable to the poets and has influenced 
numerous poets who have come after him. He 
has, in fact, laid down the fundamentals of great 
literary art as it were. Of the five elements which 
he considers necessary for achieving sublimity, 
he traces the grandeur of conception to natural 
genius. The rest he assigns to art., He wants the 
poet to cultivate grand style. Thus, like Horace, 
he is for both nature and art. By his famous 
statement “great utterance is the echo of great- 
ness of soul,” he suggests that a great poet has 
necessarily a great soul as otherwise he could 
not have been so. Just as Jagannatha in his 
“Rasagangadhara” says that natural genius may 


come from great men so also he holds that the 
grandeur of conception and the dignity in 
language associated with it may be acquired by 
intimate acquaintance with great masters. Thus 
the idea of practice with the great poets serving 
as models found in the eastern poeticians 1s 
found in him also. But while many believe in 
the theory of careful copying as do Kshemendra 
and Rajasekhara and while Horace advises 
assimilation of earlier techniques of poetry, he 
is for imbibing something of the creative vital 
spirit of the earlier masters. Amongst the Indian 
Poeticians, except for the few who give elaborate 
instructions with regard to the mode of imitation, 
most of the poeticians suggest by their instruc- 
tions that by studying the earlier models the nev 
poet would improve both in spirit and art. 

An exhaustive treatment of the subject has 


not been possible within the short span of a 
paper like this and the views of all the known 
poeticians or rhetoricians of the east and the 
west in the classical age have not obviously been 
considered in detail. But the views of the most 
eminent of them stated above indicate funda- 
mental similarity, for all seem to have felt the 
necessity of sfa, <qeqfa: and areata: or 
natural genius, learning and proficiency in art, 
and ‘constant practice though emphasis on any 
one of them has changed from person to person. 
No doubt, the Latin critics seem to have directed 
their attention more to the “other harmony” of 
prose. But they ever held poetics as closely 
related to rhetorics and their remarks on 
rhetorics were to a considerable extent applicable 
to poetry. The controversies between the theories 
of inspiration and imitation and the theories of 
nature and art had their bearing not merely on 
rhetorics but on all provinces of art including 


poetry. In India except for Bharata who sub- 
ordinated poetry to drama, the rest of the critical 
thinkers on literature wrote only on the art of 
poetry and stated their views on the poet, his 
duties and his virtues. What marks out these 
ancient critics of the east and the west from most 
of the later literary critics is their sense of art 
which is often intenser than their sense of 
natural genius and which they seem to have 
pursued with a religious sincerity. The poet was 
to most of them a seer and a prophet, a blessed 
being who had deeply drunk at the fount of 
Mt. Helicon or Parnassus, or had received the 


benediction from goddess Saraswati herself and 


Cl 


ir him lay the power to immortalise any thing 
he liked and to invest all the paths of our life 
with ineffable charm. A Kalhana in the east 
seng out in fulsome enthusiasm “Homage we 
pcy to the innate wonder of the poets’ art 
w:thout whose favour are forgotten even those 
mighty kings in the shadow of whose strong 
arms the earth girdled by the ocean lay secure 
as undér the forest trees,” and in the west- a 
Cicero said with regard to the works.of the poet 


wow 
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that taney were “the food of youth and the delight 
of- old age, they adorn prosperity, offer to mis- 
fortune a refuge and a comfort, at home they 
give oleasure, abroad they are no hinderance, 
they pass with us the night, they accompany us 
on otr travel and they share our holidays.” 
But these poets “the children and the prophets 
of the Gods” in the words of Plato have ever 
been viewed by most of the classical critics of 
India and the West as primarily Artists. 


A FORGOTTEN KINGDOM OF THE HIMALAYAS 


By AMIYA KUMAR 


He have plenty of books by different scholars 
recarding the Cultural History of India of the 
Vedic and post-Vedic periods ; but we have in- 
deed very few dealing with the Political History 
of the periods. Except for a few remarks here 
and there, most of our historians are, unfortu- 
nately, silent about these ages, and have thought 
fit to mark them as “dark ages” or “pre-historic 
periods.” Their silence about, or their timidity 
to orobe into, the so-called dark ages, is deplor- 
abl2, Silence is, of course, golden sometimes ; 
but this golden silence has cost the country a lot. 
It Las failed to give the country a cogent or cohe- 
ren. history of ancient India. It was the bold- 
ness of Dr. Hem Chandra Roy Choudhury of the 
Calcutta University, that gave the country a 
“Pchitical History of India from the birth of 
Parikshit to the accession of Chandragupta 
Macrya.” Pargiter’s “Dynasties of the Kali Åge” 
and “Ancient Indian Historical Traditions” are 
two other epoch-making treatises, though not 
ver} favourably looked upon by some scholars. 
The contributions of Dr. R. L. Mitra, Dr. Bhan- 
darLar, of R. P. Chanda, and others, may also be 
gratefully remembered in this connection. Their 
labours have shown that it is possible to construct 
somathing tangible and valuable out of so-called 
hopeless materials, provided there is a courageous 
will. It is indeed encouraging that some scho- 
lars in modern times have devoted themselves to 
the task of unearthing the closed chapters of our 
histcry, on the basis of the Sanskrit and Pali 
w=! ext, and we wish them all success. 


CHAKRAVARTY, M.A. 


The present ariicle is only an humble attempt 
to trace something about the dark ages of our 
history. which have remained practically neglec- 
ted so far, but which, nevertheless, offer vast pos- 
sibilities for constructive work. The Brahmana 
literature of the Vedas supplies plenty of names 
of ancient kings and emperors of India, who 
once rtled vast kingdoms and empires, but whose 
names have now been almost forgotten. One 
such king or emperor was Prajapati Daksha of 
the Rig-Veda and the Brahmanas, whose name 
has been casually mentioned along with Aditi and 
the Ad:tyas in many places. The Mahabharaia 
and the Puranas all contain narratives of this‘ 
Daksha, reputed to have been the first father-in- 
law of Shiva. His title, Prajapati, “Lord of 
subjects,’ indicates his social status. The 
Brihaddevata of Saunaka, a book evidently of the 
6th Century B.C., briefly narrates the story of 
Daksha and his 13 daughters, who were all 
married to Kashyapa, a Rig-Vedie seer (IX-114). - 
Althouga a work primarily dealing with the 
names af the Devatas (gods and goddesses) wor- 
shipped in the Hymns of the Rig-Veda, the 
Brihaddevata abounds in narratives regarding 
the gocs and the Rishis, which are termed 
“Itihasa” (history) and “Akhyanas” (narratives) 
by the author. These narratives, according to 
Prof. Macdonell, constitute “the earliest collection 
of epic matter which we possess, dating as it does 
from a period when the Mahabharata could only 
have been in an embryonic stage.” (Introduc- 
tion to Brihaddevate, page XXII.) The narra- 
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tive or itihasa concerning Daksha is thus of very 4. Him Shuplan Sarnjaya approached for 
special significance to us as being the oldest of sanctity, and accordingly he was taught that 
its kind in writing. In chapter V, the Brihad- sacrifice, and another (Sautramani Sacrilice),; 
P~. devata says : and having learnt it, he went back to the Srinjayas. 
| Prajapati’s son was Marichi, and Marichi’s son Now they knew that he was coming to them alter 
-, was the seer Kashyapa. Kashyapa had 13 wives, studying the sacrifice for their sake. They said, 
F~ all goddesses, and daughters of Daksha. These “Verily, with the gods he has come to us, who 
were—Aditi, Diti, Danu, Kala, Danayu, Sinhika, has come after studying the sacrifice”; thus he 
Muni, Krodha, Vishva, Varishtha, Surabhi, was called Sahadeva Sarnjaya ; and even now 
Vinata and Kadru. Daksha gave them in mar- the saying, “Lo, Suplan has taken another name.” 
riage to Kashyapa. Kashyapa begot many off- He performed that sacrifice ; and what race and 
springs by these wives, who came to be known as prosperity of the Srinjayas was thus produced 
Gods, Asuras, Gandharvas, Rakshasas, Pishachas, through his performing that sacrifice. etc., 
and other varieties. The one, Aditi, gave birth _ > That same sacrifice was afterwards per- 
to 12 sons, namely, Bhaga, Aryama, Amsha, Mitra, formed by Devabhaga Shrautarsha. He was 
and Varuna, Dhata, Bidhata, Vivashvan of great Purohit (priest) to both the Kurus and Srinjayas. 
brilliance, Tvashta, Pusha, and Indra. The Now a very high position (is held by him) who is 
twelfth son was Vishnu. Of these 12 sons, Mitra the Purohit of one kingdom: how much higher, 
and Varuna were twins.—(Verses 143 to 148.) then, is the position (of one) who is the Purohit 
These 12 sons of Kashyapa by Aditi came to be of two kingdoms etc. 
> called the 12 Adityas, very often mentioned in 6. That same sacrifice was afterwards per- 
Vedic literature as such. formed by Daksha Parvati, and even to this day 
Now we come to the question -—-whether these (descendants of his) the Dakshayanas are 


this god Daksha, as many as 13 of whose possessed of the royal dignity ; royal dignity, 
daughters were given in marriage to seer Kashyapa therefore, here obtains, whosoever, knowing this, 
of the Rig-Veda, was really a king or an emperor performs that sacrifice etc. 
(Lord of subjects) in flesh and blood, or mierély From the above mantras or statements, jt 
a symbolic person or figure. The answer is per- becgmes evident that Prajapati Daksha, originator 
haps supplied by the Shatapatha Brahmana of the of the Dakshayana sacrifice, was also the founder 
White Yajurveda,—Madhyandina Recension of a royal family, which continued till at least 
_ Kanda II, Adhyaya IV, Brahmana 4, chapter on the time of composition of the Shatapatha 
Dakshayana Sacrifice. In the preface to this Brahmana. Unfortunately, the genealogy of 
: chapter, Prof. Julius Eggeling thus remarks :— Prajapati Daksha is not given here or anywhere 
“This peculiar modification of the new and else, except for a later descendant of his, namely, 
full-moon sacrifice seems to have been: originated Daksha Parvati, who was unquestionably posterior 
and generally to have been performed among the to Rishi Devabhaga Shrautarsha, the principal 
Dakshayanas, a royal family which was evidently priest of the Kurus and the Srinjayas after Saha- 
still flourishing at the time of our author.” deva Sarnjayas. Dr. S. Das Gupta of the Calcutta 
Some of the statements (mantras) relating University, seems to have mixed up Daksha 
to this Dakshayana sacrifice, are given below as Prajapati, the founder of the family, with Daksha 
hes televant’ 1. aur eubie Parvati, his later descendant, in his book, Bharater 
l. In the beginning, Prajapati, being desirous Sakti Sadhana O Sakta Sahitya—page 28. In the 
of offspring, sacrificed with this sacrifice etc. interval between these two persons, we meet at 
2. Now he was indeed Daksha, and because least 3 different sages, Pratidarsha Shvaikna, 
he sacrificed in the beginning with this sacrifice, Sahadeva Suplan, and, after his death, Devabhaga 
it Ge) called Dalehayane-enerihts cis Shrautarsha. This last-named sage is also men- 
3. Now that same sacrifice was afterwards tioned in the Aitareya Brahmana of the Rig-Veda 
performed by Pratidarsha Shvaikna; and he (3/39|9), wherein he is stated to have died early, 
indeed was an authority to those who emulated before being able to communicate the secret of 
him. An authority, therefore, he will become, his knowledge to any disciple. He was thus a 
whosoever knowing this, performs that sacrifice ; dead man when the Aitareya Brahmana was being 
ete, composed. He was also dead when the Shata- 
9 > = 
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patha Brahmana, a later work in all conscience 
than the Aitareya, was in course of composition. 
Ee was, therefore, a very early sage. The names 
of the Kuru and Srinjaya kings on whose behalf 
hə acted as principal priest, are also not found. 
Otherwise, it would perhaps have been somewhat 
easier to make some guess as to the period when 
he might possibly have flourished. Daksha Parvati, 
of the Daksha royal family, followed sage Deva- 
blaga, and his descendants were on the throne of 
the family when the Shatapatha Brahmana was 
being composed. 

The principal seer or Rishi of the White 
Yajurveda was the famous Yajnavalkya. The 
Shatapatha Brahmana does not appear to be his 
composition. Probably some disciples or grand- 
disciples of his were responsible for its composi- 
tion, as the- two recensions, Madhyandina and 
Karva, seem to indicate. Sage Yajnavalkya 
flourished affer the Bharata War, he being a 
srand-disciple, originally, of Krishna Dvaipayana 
Vyasa (he was originally a disciple of Vaisham- 
parana), and perhaps lived till some time after 
the death of King Shatanika, grandson of Pari- 
kskit of Hastinapur, according to the evidence of 
the Brihadaranyakopanishad (3/3 :—discourse 
between sage Artabhaga and Yajnavalkya in king 
Janaka’s court). The Daksha or the Dakshayana 
royal family must, therefore, have been ruling 
till at least the time of Shatanika’s son, Ashvame- 
dhadatta, or the time of his grandson, Adhisima- 
krishna. According to the tradition of the 
Puranas, the interval between the birth of 
Parikshit and ihe accession of Mahapadma Nanda, 
was 1010 or 1050 years. The Nandas reigned 
for a total of 100 years, after which came 
Chandragupta, founder of the Maurya Dynasty 
(B.2.:325 or so). The date of Parikshit’s birth 
(hence of the Bharata War) was thus 1015-+000 
+325-=1440 B.C. or 1050+-100+325—1475 
B.C. approximately. Taking an average of 30 
years per generation, the approximate date of the 
death of Parikshit’s grandsons Shatanika, comes 
to about 1440—90=13850 B.C., or 1475—90— 
1358 B.C. 

The title of Parvati, attached to the later 
Daksha king, appears to be of special significance. 
The simple meaning that suggests itself, is that he 
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was king of a mountainous region. Puranic 
traditions unanimcusly connect the founder of 
the dynasty, Prajapati ‘Daksha, with Kankhal, a 
suburb of modern. Hardwar on the Ganges, at the 
foot of the Himalayas. It is thus quite possible 
that the dynasty ruled all along from Kankhal. 


Perhaps, due to pressure from the neighbouring ` 
and Srinjaya - 


powerful kingdoms of Kuru 
(Panchal of the later ages), the dynasty was 
later unable to extend its sway over the Gangetic 
plain, and hence its absence in the genealogical 
tables of the various dynasties of Northern India 
given in the Puranas, where we find mention of 
some holy places only of the Himalayas. It is, 
therefore, not known when exactly this family 
ceased to exist as a ruling family at Kankhal. 
There may be various surmises in this connec- 
tion :—the family might have moved further in- 
side the Himalayas in course of time ; the family 
might Lave become totally extinct as a result of 
attack by some powerful adversary ; and so on. 
The later history of a very highly respectable 
ruling family, founded by a Rig-Vedic God or 
Devata, is thus shrouded in mystery. That the 
dynasty maintained some connection with the 
Neighbouring states of Kuru and Srinjaya, can 
be easily surmised. Its family priests trained up 
at least two disciples, who later became very 


famous as priests among the Rishis of Kuru- 
Panchale., 


I heve not been able to find the genealogy of 
this family in any work so far. If any scholar 
happens to find the same, he will indeed do a 
great service to the cause of unfolding a rather 
closed chapter of the history of , ancient India, 
hitherto regarded as mythical. 


The ruins of old palaces shown by the inhabi- 
tants anc Pandas of Hardwar, as belonging to 
Prajapati Daksha, are evidently not his, Even 
those erected very much later, that is, long after 
the days of Yajnavalkya, must have gone under- 
ground long ago. The present ruins, if they at 
all belong to the Daksha family, must have been 
erected very very very much later; or, what is 
more probable, is that they might be the creation 
of a different dynasty ruling at Kankhal in subse- 
quent periods. 
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, TRENDS IN INDIAN BANKING 
By SANTOSH KUMAR ADHIKARI 


The economie development of an undeve- 
loped country like India depends on suc- 
cessful planning for the industrialisation 
of the country. We have already completed’ 
two successive five-year plans and now 
we have to face the third five-year plan 
which envisages an investment of funds of 
not less than twelve thousand crores of 
rupees. The Banks in India have been 
particularly asked to share the onerous 
responsibilitfes of successfully ‘carrying 
out the plan, and the most important task 
the Banks have to face at this juncture is 
to increase the lending power—the capacity 
to finance the growing need of the coun- 
try, in its efforts towards industrial- 
isation. 

So long this power to lend was limited. 
The Banks could provide only short-term 
loans against raw materials and finished 
goods, which proved to be inadequate. The 
need for providing loans to all industrial 
activities including small industries, for 
longer periods on machinery or docu- 
@mentary export bills has become neces- 
sary. And this increasing demand for 
money requires rapid mobilisation of depo- 
sits by Banks. This is the most important 
task that faces the banking industry at this 
moment. To quote Sri Tulsidas Kilachand, 
Chairman, Indian Banks Association, a 
20 per cent growth in deposits per annum 
would be necessary. 

Tio achieve the goal the Banks in India 
decided to work in co-operation. The banks 
»under the Indian Banks Association entered 
into an agreement to offer maximum rates 
of interest on deposits, which was higher 
than previously allowed. It is believed this 
higher rate of interest has attracted depo- 
sitors and checked diversion of deposits 
to other sectors. 

But it was evident that the first and 


the foremost problem’ was to restore con- 
fidence which had been shaken by failure 
of banks even in recent times. By several 
Acts the Reserve Bank of India was given 
wide powers and the system of licensing 
of banks was introduced. The Reserve 
Bank was also empowered to proceed fer 
compulsory amalgamation of weaker units 
with stronger units and this led to a new 
era in the history of banking in India. 

The most important of the steps taken 
by the Government of India, was the 
decision to set up a Deposit Insurance 
Corporation which came into being at the 
beginning of 1962. - All commercial banks 
in the country have been covered by this 
scheme which proposes to pay upio 
Rs. 1,500 to each individual devositer 
within a period of five months in case of 
winding up of a bank. 

The banks individually took various 
steps—first came by way of expansion of 
branch network, in order to tap all sources 
of derosits. The total number of branches 
in India of scheduled banks incesed to 4630 
as at the end of year 1962. 

All these helped the growth of deposits 
and during the 2nd Five Year Plan ending 
on December 1960 the deposits increased 
by 602 crores of rupees. The deposits 
increased by 11 per cent in 1961 and at the 
end oê 1962 the aggregate deposits came 
upto 2037.93 crores of rupees as against 
1825.80 crores in 1961. 

The Banks have been accepting long 
term deposits upto five years at -present 
and yet it has been difficult for them to 
extend the lending power in respect of 
term.loans or medium term: financing to 
industries. We have no industrial bank in 
this country and the commercial banks 
have *o take the responsibility of catering 
to the growing needs of industrial expansion, 
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without jeapardising their position and 

Icwering the liquidity ratio of their assets. 

The Govt. of India has been conscious of the 

needs of the country and has set up the 

under mentioned institutions ‘to finance 
tke capital expenditure of various industries 
either directly or through banks. 

(1) Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India esatblished for the purpose of 
granting long-term ‘loans to large- 
scale industries. 

(2) Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India established for 

' the purpose of granting Inog-term 
loans or guaranteeing loans, and 
providing equity capital to any limit- 
ed liability undertaking engaged in 
manufacturing goods. 

(3) Refinance Corporation of Industry 
established for the purpose of giving 
assistance to such commercial banks 
which have undertaken long-term 
financing of industries. 

The more important in the history of 


oL? banking development is the introduc-- 


tion of the guarantee scheme by the Reserve 
Bank of India. Under the scheme the .Re- 
serve Bank guarantees the liabilities of 
small-scale industries to commercial banks. 
Tae small-scale industries under the scheme 

Eve been defined as manufacturing con- 
cerns wherein capital investment does not 
exceed five lakhs of rupees. Previously it 
was difficult for the businessmen engaged 
in small industrial productions to get 
firancial help from the banking sectors. 
The introduction of the scheme has been 
therefore a welcome feature. 

The success of our five-year plans de- 
pend on our being able to promote exports. 
Tke commercial banks have an important 
ro.e in this respect. They have to supply 
finance to the exporters on long term basis. 
Some of the major Indian banks have taken 
the initiative, though the others are yet 
shv. The establishment of the Export Risks 
Insurance Corporation will encourage such 
bazks to extend their lending on export 
bills. 


Banking in India is undergoing rapid) 
transformation and an allout attempt 
is being made for development. The ln- 
dividual banks are now eager to carry on 
the responsibilities laid on them and find 
out means to improve the system. The 
branch expansion met with a hindrance 
from dearth of trained personnel. Hence 
some of the branches have established train- 
ing centres and are trying to increase the 
general efficiency of the staff. Mechanisa- 
tion cf the accounting system is another 
forward step. The Reserve Bank of India 
has emphasised the importance of main- 
taining’ a higher liquidity ratio at 25 
per cent exclusive of the cash balance, and 
strengthening the capital fund by transfer 
of at least 20 per cent of the profits every 
year to Reserves. 


Lastly, the future of banking appears . 
to be very bright. The third five-year plan 
has irtensified| the need for mobilisation of. 
savings on the one hand and expansion of 
credit facilities on the other. Some of our 
bankers have been thinking of the Ameri- 
can method of granting term loans to 
Industries for a fixed term of 3 or 5 years. 
The British method of hire-purchase 
financing and granting of personal loans are 
also under study. It has also been proposed 
that banks should move into the rural areas 
and extend loans on farming and agriculturd 
at a cheaper rate. 


At the end I must confess that the 
capital market reflects a pessimistic trend 
since the last budget was formulated and 
the reactions have adversely ‘affected the 
generel economy of the country. Due to 
budget levies costs are rising and our 
exports have dwindled. The increase in 
tax-burden and the introduction of the 
C.D.S: Act have caused an atmosphere of 
uncertainty as a result of which the con-4 
fidence of the people is on the wane. 


Tke banks are, however, developing a 
progressive outlook and have come forward 
to adopt their policies to the changing needs 
of the country. 


HOW TO PLAN A BETTER CALCUTTA 
By SOM NATH CHATTOPADHYAY, «a. 


No better words can express the present 
pitiable condition of Calcutta than what Poet 
Kiping described long ago : 


“Thus the mid-day halt of Charnock—more 
is the pity, Grew a city ; 

As the fungus sprouts ‘chaofic from its bed, 
So it spread— l 

Chance directed, chance erected, laid and built 
On the silt. 

Palace, myre, hoveļ—poverty and pride 
Side by side ; 

And above the packed and pestilential town 
Death looked down.” ae 
Yes, “palace, myre, hovel—poverty and pride 

—side by side” is the true picture of Calcutta. And 

to make the city of Job Charnock beautiful seems 

to be an impossibility because “it spread as the 
fungus sprouts chaotic from its bed.” This 
fungus-like growth of Calcutta perhaps inspired 

Dr. B. C. Roy to observe that ‘in planning a 

better Calcutta, it is necessary to tackle the bottle- 

necks which is no easy matter.’ Dr. Roy drew our 
attention to the peculiar features of the City : 
tht all imporant Government and non-Government 
offices are concentrated in Central Calcutta while 

90% of the centres of higher education were in 

North Calcutta. An equally important task is to 

think ahead, “at least 100 years ahead,” and 

always guard against the slightest possibility of 
concentration either of men or of institutions. 

About the magnitude of the problem, our late 

Chief Minister only cited a simple example : 


“There was a time when many including 
myself thought that Central Avenue had a lot 
of space with its continuous 70 ft. width. 
Little did we apprehended then that in 1962, 
the space for moving vehicular traffic would 
be cut down to 40 ft., the parked cars being 
the intruders.” | 


To make Calcutta beautiful, the tasks before 
the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organization 
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(C.M.P.O.) are manifold and varied in nature. 
The question is to which scheme shall it give 
priority ? For our discussion, it is better to 
divide Calcutta into three parts: (1) old Calcutta 
under the original jurisdicton of the High Court, 
Circevlar Road being its boundary ; (2) Calcutta 
of the Corporation with its suburban area and 
(3) greater Calcutta, consisting of the Corpora- 
tion area and the suburban municipalities of 
Cossipore, Tollygunge, Garden Reach and Howrah. 

Any discussion on the city’s improvement 
must be based on the fact that Calcutta is always 
growing. Besides that, when we talk about this 
city’s future, we are compelled to consider greater 
Calcutta with all the suburban municipalities as 
the unit. To be exact, Calcutta has grown up 
practically at hapazard manner and then when 
affairs were found to’ be intolerable, sporadic 
improvements were effected. And this has heen 
possible because inspite of the city being origin- 
ally bounded by Circular Road, long ago she out- 
grew those limits and no single authority was 
constituted to control that cancerous growth. 

At present, Calcuttans suffer from congestion 
because of two main reasons: (a) growth of 
population mainly as a result of partition and 
(b) lack of facilities for movement from one part 
of the city to another, specially from the circum- 
ference to the centre. One must admit that the 
roads once built for Palkis cannot serve for tram 
cars and motors. The trams and motor buses re- 
quire broad roads if they are to use their prover 
speed. The sad state of narrow Strand Road is a 
grim reminder in this regard. The City Planners 
mus! not forget that as a city grows business tends 
to grow at one or imore centres and so they have 
to Le transported from and to their homes every 
day. Now," the quicker the journey, the farther 
they can afford to go. Therefore, quick trans- 
port facilities is requisite number one for 
Calcutta’s improvement. I think it wise to quote 
Mr. Bompass, I.C.S., an expert on Calcutta’s 
development, in this connection :— 

“The extension of a city means cheap 
rents and chap living : for it is only excessive 
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competition’ for land which forces up rents: 
thus the extension of a city not only counter 
acts the tendency to overcrowding but also 
reduces the cost of living. But the existing 
roads in Calcutta were of course made without 
any regard to the needs of modern transport 

“and without any reference to the fact that 
“aleutta might ever extend beyond Circular 
Rd. It is a plain necessity that roads must 
5s made having regard to both these factors 
and thus roads should be constructed with an 
zve to the needs of the future as welll as for 
Łe prsent.” 

Calcutta is always growing. It is growing 
rapidly. Its plague spots viz., the slums, are also 
corraspondingly growing. And in what condition 
thes: slum-dwellers are living? In short, they 
live in sub-human conditions. Horrible indeed is 
the -ondition of these bustee-dwellers. They are 
depr:ved of the minimum amenities that civilized 
men can expect : they cannot expect even the hare 
necessities even from hygienic point of view. 
Reacars will therefore.be not surprised if I term 
the >ustee-dwellers having separate latrines for 
their own use as-“fortunates’ in these circum- 
stan 2s. But these “fortunates’ even may be 
courted on finger tips. Bustee forces a man to 
live = community life—no individual choice, 
taste or liking. These slum-dwellers are forced 
to weit in queues to fill their water pitchers or for 
using latrines as if society always ignore the 
impoztance of their physical existence and the 
necessities of their lives. 

3z is of little use to improve the present 
slums if simultaneously new slums grow up all 
rounc. True, there are fairly adequate building 
laws Sr Calcutta. True, when new buildings are 
erecte], these laws are rigidly enforced at times. 
But tke difficulty arises in applying these laws in 
case : f suburban municipalities. As there are 
not acequate building regulations, it is in these 
uncor‘rolled suburban municipalities the grow- 
ing pcpulation of Calcutta tends to settle. Build- 
ing les alone cannot create wonders: they are 
not suzcicient for our purpose. What the C.M. 
P.O. siould bear in mind is the fact that as a city 
grows, it must extend towards the Suburbs with 
adequcte roads and open spaces. This must be 
stressed not only to develop the handicapped areas 
of Caicutta but also to relieve congestion on an 
area waich was once sparsely populated, 
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PARKs AS BREATHING SPACES 

The need for the provision of open spaces 
should also be discussed here. What the Calcuttans 
feel, and feel very strongly, is that the C.M.P.O. 
must provide some open areas—be that squares, 
boulevards and parks—as their breathing spaces. 
We are appalled at the rate at which the present 
Calcutta has spread. The result has been that 
people living in Central Calcutta are virtually 


‘miles away from any open space where green 


things grow, where one can breathe free air and 
where there is sufficient space for outing or 
healthy outdoor recreation. U.S.S.R.’s example 
is quite relevant here. In America, at present the 
need for staying the onward flow of bricks and 
mortar by interposing a ring of parkland round a 
city when it has attained a moderate size is great- 
ly recognized. That is why they have taken up 
large parks and connected them by a broad wood- 
ed parkway. The lessons of Europe is that the 
parks have been mostly secured there by accident ; 
through acquisition by imperial rulers for building 
up forts. Calcutta is also no exception. Her 
Maidans have been so designed for military exi- 
gencies. Can we dream of any Maidan in Calcutta 
except under military compulsion ? And rightly 
Mr. Bompass argued : “What chance did in the 
past, foresight now has to do for the future.” The 
need of the hour is to spend proportionately on 
the Calcutta parks for our future generations. 
Priority must be given to preserve some green 
parks or scenic beauty in any event, 


PROBLEM or LAND PLANNING 


The population density in Calcutta is 124 
persons per acre as against 43 of London, 34 of 
New York, 55 of Madras and 85 of Bombay per 
acre. Naturally this makes the land value of Cal- 
cutta extremely high because her land resources 
are limited. Acute scarcity of developed open 
land in the suburbs further aggravates the posi- 
tion. This problem can only be solved if the use 
and development of all land within the city and 
suburbs is regulated and controlled by the State. 
It is indeed satisfying to note that to enquire into 
the problems of land planning and to recommend 
suitable legislation for the above purpose, a Town 
and Country Planning Legislation Commission 
has already been set up by the State Government. 
We can reasonably hope that in the near future 
suitable legislations will be enacted and suitable 
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Town and Country Planning Organizations set up 
in West Bengal. 


SEVERAL Projects To RELIEVE CALCUTTA’S 
- CONGESTION 


Steps have already been taken to make dis- 
persal of population possible from Calcutta. Re- 
clamation of North Salt Lakes is a very right 
step in this direction. This scheme will relieve 
Calcutta’s congestion, provide dwelling accom- 
modation in better surroundings by making avail- 
able 20,000 household plots and will accommo- 


date a lac of low and middle income group people. 


The West Bengal Development Corporation 
has further drawn up Kona (Howrah, West of 
Dasnagar) township development scheme for a 
population of about 30,000 and also at Purba 
Barisha (south of Behala) for a population of 
about 60,000. These two new townships will 
establish Industrial Estates in their industrial 
zones and thus provide all possible amenities for 
industrial workers. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust is also not 
lagging behind. The C. I.T. and Housing Board 
of the State Government have devoted all their 
energies to draw up subsidised industrial housing 
schemes. The C.I.T. aims to frame Bustee Re- 
housing Schemes in Manicktala and Ultadanga 
areas and further rental housing schemes for low 
income group pople. Even the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion has in mind plans to construct tenements for 
their Harijan employees. And lastly, the C.M.P.O. 
is seriously considering a self-sufficient slum- 
clearance scheme—‘‘Work-shelter. Scheme’-—to 
provide accommodation and place of work at the 
same place for the bustee dwellers. — 

‘The lack of open breathing space I have al- 
ready referred to. To meet the crying need of suffi- 
cient play grounds and parks all over the city, 
C. I. T. has already drawn up schemes for a few 
small parks and a lake, viz. “Subhas Sarobar” in 
Narkeldanga (Beliaghata area). This area will 
further offer recreation facilities in the form of 
playgrounds, parks, well-laid-out gardens, swimm- 
ing pools, etc. South Calcutta is fortunate enough 
to have a fine stadium at Rabindra Sarobar at 
present. It is expected that a composite stadium at 
Maidan will be constructed by the Government at 
a very early date, 


RECLAMATION or NORTHERN SALT LAKE 


The existing land of the city is quite insuffi- 
cient to provide accommodation for the increas- 
ing population. So, schemes in the nature of Salt 
Lakes reclamation have already been taken in 
hand to provide breathing space for the city- 
dwellers. This scheme is welcomed because of the 
two main advantages : (1) the extended units will 
be nearer to the heart of the city and will enjoy 
all the amenities of the city life, and (2) the 
immediate eastern environment of the city com- 
prising of swampy land mostly covered with reed 
fields, sewage drains and ill-maintained fisheries 
will be wiped out for good. 

The experts are of opnion that such an ex- 
tension is advisable from technical points of view. 
Thus, they hold that by this scheme the low lying 
area of the Northern Salt Lakes will be raised to 
(+) 110 PWD. This level will be a bit higher 
than the contiguous part of the city. 

This scheme is now in progress. Dredging and 
pumping operations of the scheme has been allot- 


. ted to a Yugoslav firm, Messrs. Invest Import. This 


firm has already laid pipelines for transport of 
the dredged soil. In order to start the proper 
work, all the preliminaries are on the way to 
completion with the aid of mechanical equip- 
ments like Cutter Suction Dredger, Reclamation 
Dredger, etc. It is interesting to note that the 
estimated cost of dredging and pumping work is 
fixed at Rs. 734 lakhs. This scheme after being 
completed will offer all the civic amenities like 
water-supply, electricity, underground sewerage 
and drainage systems, etc. 


THe PROJECTS or CALCUTTA METROPOLITAN 
PLANNING ORGANIZATION 


The C.M. P.O. has also come forward with 
its schemes to rebuild Calcutta. The cardinal 
goal of CMPO is to create a new greater Calcutta 
which will cover an area of about 400 sq. miles—a 
new Calcutta which will provide amenities and 
opportunities for a healthy, happy and economi- 
cally stable existence for the entire population as 
it may have by 1986. 

The objectives of CMPO may be grouped 
under two heads: (a) short term and (b) long 
term. Its short-term objectives include emer- 
gency water supply, second crossing for the 
Hooghly, emergency drainage, proto-type wordkemm 
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ciz---shelter housing and slum improvement. Its 
lonz-term objectives are: deconcentration of the 
cen-tal city, development of self-contained urban- 
ise areas for population of 2,50,000 each, better 
cammunications and transport, better housing in 
beti=r residential areas, community facilities in 
the shops and schools, libraries, parks and health 
anc recreation centres, supply of adequate drink- 
ing water, abolition of unfiltered water supply, 
unc=rground sewers, abolition of service-privies 


and open-surface drains, prevention of street 
floc Jing, prevention of smoke nuisance, slum 
clecrance, development of industrial and com- 


mercial centres and Haldia Port township. 

The importance of better means of commu- 
nicction for a better Calcutta has not been lost 
sigl= of. That is why CMPO has included in both 
its :hort and long-term objectives schemes for 
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(i) a second crossing for the Hooghly and (ii) 
better communications and transport to make a 
network transport possible from the City’s central 
position. 

To sum up, “Better Calcutta” is neither e 
myth nor a misnomer. But before getting a bette: 
Calcutta, we must know exactly what we need, 
what our wants are and we must be armed with 
suitable legislations to clear the debris, dead wood 
and the slums that stumble in our way. Here again 
is needed our united effort. This united effort of 
town planners, economists, sociologists, public 
health authorities, neighbouring municipalities. 
etc., is all the more needed to find out a policy ol 
dispersal and decentralization to attract people 
out of Calcutta and beautify Calcutta at the same 
time. Because then and then only we will be able 
to carry out this Herculean task, 
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NEW TRENDS IN 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


By KARUNA K. NANDI 


In course of an unscheduled policy 
statement in the Lok Sabha on December 16 
last, which does not appear to have attracttd 
the measure of public notice that it would 
seem to deserve, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, 
Union Finance Mniister, announced Govern- 
ment’s decision to abolish present price 
controls on 16 commodities, mostly industrial 
raw materials, but which also included, such 
consumer commodities as washing soap, 
tubes and tyres, sheet glass and paper 
boards. The Finance Minister, likewise, 
announced the relaxation of controls in res- 
pect of industrial license for units with 
capital upto Rs. 25 lakhs and raised the mini- 
mum level of control on capital issues from 
the present Rs. i0 lakhs to Rs. 25° lakhs. 
These are important announcements in 
themselves, but what is more important and 
of far-reaching significance in this connec- 
tion is the indication of the trends of his 
thinking that the Finance Minister inciden- 
tally disclosed on the occasion. 

While Mr. Krishnamachari made no 
secret of the eventual further addition to 

taxes in his next-year’s budget because of 
the “continuously increasing needs of defence 
and, development,” especially in the context 
of the continuing inelasticity of public bor- 
rowings and the urgent need to keep deficit 
financing within severely restricted limits 
with a view to keep prices under reasonable 
check, he also indicated the Government’s 
determination to ensure that the massive 
investments in the public sector were able 
to earn a reasonable rate of return to enable 
them to make the measure of contribution to 
national development that was expected of 
them. What, however, he added inter alia 
that “it may well be that the profits of the 
public sector enterprises can be raised, in 
part at any rate, only by an adjustment of 
their pricing policies’, is not quite so re- 
assuring. Indeed, such a view of the matter, 


th 


officially expressed by the Finance Minister 
would seem to be materially at variance 
with his earlier statement in course of this 
pronouncement, that the “related problems 
of rising prices and inadequate growth” had 
been causing a great deal of concern in re- 
cent months. If public sector enterprises, 
despite the massive investments that they 
have called for, have, so far been unable to 
make their appropriate contributions to the 
growth of the economy in an adequate mea- 
sure, the reason in most cases must be held. 
to have been their low production-yields as 
well as correspondingly low productivity in 
relation to the performances of the private 
sector of a like order and the remedy should 
not be sought in revising pricing policies in 
respect of the former’s products as the 
Finance Minister seems to warn that it may 
be.necessary, but in ensuring their produc- 
tion performances to conform to expected 
norms of productivity and gross production- 
yields. This is a matter which would, we 
feel, bear a far closer examination than the 
rather perfunctory treatment given to it in 
the Finance Minister’s policy statement, and 
which would call for a clearer enunciation 
of the norms of manegerial efficiency and 
production performances which do not so far 
appear to have been sought to be applied to 
these public sector enterprises. What should 
be most important to realise in this context 
is the fact that the present system of fiscal, 
monetary, price and other controls, a great 
deal of which would seem to have been 
designed to cover the inadequacies of perfor- 
mance of the public sector enterprises, have 
been as they were bound to do, reacting 
sharply on private sector behaviour also, 
generating a continuing pressure on over- 
all national production efficiencies and 
correspondingly on the price structure. 
While one does not quite disagree with 
the Finance Minister in respect of the meee 
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for a measure of continuing economie disci- 
pline in the present stage of the economy, it 
is heartening to note that Mr. Krishnam- 
achari has been endeavouring to break 
hither:c neglected ground when he says 
that 2 reasonable measure of restriction in 
the context of the needs ‘of development 
may rs a continuing necessity, so far as 
conspizi0us consumption was concerned, the 
rea remedy was not so much these restric- 
tions =s the need to stimulate the growth 
rate snd expand production, which alone 
coulc sring into force those requisite balan- 
ces in the economy which would take care 
of bcin prices and supplies. This would 
seem io me a complete departure from the 
policies of his predecesor who invariably 
seemed to find in restrictions and continuous 
exhortations for decreasing consumption as 
the crly panacea for all our economic evils 
It is tue thaf the present Finance Minister 
does not altogether cut away the mooring 
string: from a necessary measure of res- 
traint. but he emphasises that he has “no 
doubt whatever that (we) shall succeed in 
solving our complex and difficult problems 


only so far as we succeed in fixing our eyes. 
‘tive machinery at the disposal of the Gov- 


steaciiv on expansion and higher production 
even as we seek to contain our demand, 
witair reason at any given time.” It is in 
such a view of the matter, that he explained. 
his recent decision regarding credit expan- 
sion tz have been taken. The supply of 
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credit, he warns, must be adequate to meet 
the needs of growth, a thesis with which no 
reasonable person should have any quarrel. 
But bearing in mind the operations . of the 
very large unorganized sector operating in 
the money market, who account for a great 
deal of the unaccounted money and the very 
large measures of tax-evasions in the 
country, it is very necessary, we feel, to be 
extremely cautious and circumspect in mak- 
ing such credits available so that they may 
not join forces with the very largely extant 
speculative pressures and add to the sum- 
total of the already heavy pressure on the 
price structure, especially in the essential 
consumer sectors. 

By and large, the Finance Minister’s 
new economic policy statement should be 
welcomed as a very needed and timely re- 
orientation of the Governmen’s policies in 
the needed direction. Given cautious appli- 
cation and wholesome employment, this 
should contribute to a stimulation of the 
twin purposes of growth and price stabiliza- 
tion. But it is the application of the policy 
which is of the greatest moment for one is 
not quite sure that the present administra- 


ernment, which would have in very large 
measure, to be responsible for its appropri- 
ate and wholesome implementation is ade- 
quately qualified in terms of both efficiency 
and rectitude, to serve its needs. > 
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POVERTY AND UN-BRITISH RULE IN 
INDIA : By the Late Dadabhai Naoroj?, Publica- 
tions Division, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India, New Delhi, 
D/8vo. Pp. 597 (with indices). Price Rs. 10. 


Published in the Publications Division’s 
series Classics of Indian History and Economics, 
the volume under review is a cohesive collection 
and presentation of the innumrable speeches, 
papers, pamphlets, correspondence with officials, 
evidences before Committees and Commissions, 
of the late Dadabhai Naoroji, all of which serve 
to highlight the utter misery and depthless 
poverty of the Indian people of his times which 
derived from the despotic system of Government 
carried out in this country which, the Dadabhai 
maintained, was not merely destructive to Indians 
but was, moreover, suicidal to Britain herself. 

This pioneering work in the condition 
of the people on the basis of a realis- 
tic assessment of the economics of British rule in 
India and the political reactions that flowed there- 
from as an inevitable result has, as the publishers 
claim, two major aspects, economic and political 
and contains a great deal of indispensable founda- 
tion material for researches in the constitutional 
and economic history of this vast sub-continent. 
The work covers such varied grounds as produc- 
tion and distribution, taxation, railways, foreign 
trade, income and wages, currency and exchange 
public debt and the drain of wealth from India 
as far as they related to the purely economic as- 
pect of British rule in India. 

It also deals with the goal of British rule in 
this. country as propounded from time to time by 
the highest Official and political authorities of the 
ruling country and the proven failure by the 


Indian administration to fulfil the commitments 
and honour the pledges made from time to time 
to the Indian people by the British Crown and 
Parliament. Both in respect of the . economics of 
the country as well as in her political structure, 
the one dominant note in all the Dadabhai’s pro- 


nouncements would be found to be his earnest 


pleadings for associating, by the rulers, the re- 
presentatives of the natives of the country at all 
levels of the administration. He seemed to believe 
quite sincerely that given such a policy and its 
inevitable natural fulfilment, a glorious common 
future awaited both India and Britain. 

An ardent admirer of the British political 
system and a sincere believer in the British race 
and its good faith with the Commonwealth of 
nations that constituted the British Empire, Dada- 
bhai Naoroji was one of those outstanding poli- 
tical leaders and economic thinkers of the last 
century who never visualized nor even desired an 
end of the British political connection with India. 
He was a firm believer in the ultimate goodness 
of the Parliamentary system of democracy thu 
distinguished the British political system at home 
and believed that its gradual and progressive ex- 
tension to individual units of the empire to make 
them progressively self-reliant and self-governing, 
would eventually build up the strongest confe- 
deracy of nations in this world, cohesive. inter- 
dependent and closely bound to one another by 
ties of not exploitation and deprivation as, un- 
fortunately happened, so far, to be the case as far 
as India was concerned, but common ideals, goals 
and interests. 

It is, perhaps, not merely historical coinci- 
dence, that the concept of the British Empire has, 
over the years, and especially under the impact of 
the great political and social changes that Tate 
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merzed since the end of the Second World War, 
xradually yielded place to one of a Commonwealth 
of rae, self-reliant and self-respecting nations as 
so earnestly visualized by Dadabhai Naoroji more 
hoa three quarters of a century ago and, if the 
3riiish Empire has virtually ceased to exist today, 
he Commonwealth of nations that has now ban- 
sked this old and outmoded empire is, perhaps, 
10 es closely knit together by bonds of common 
desis and goals which, one may hope, would prove 
‘ax core enduring and eventually more closely 
ntegrated than the old empire. In a sense, there- 
‘ore. the wishes of the late Dadabhai Naoroji who 
1aa dedicated a whole life time to the service of 
us country and her people, may now be said to 
rave deen realised in very large measure. 

Unfortunately, however, the poverty of the 
veczle against which the Dadabhai had waged ‘a 
life lng and relentless war is yet a long way 
away irom being eliminated from the land. The 
publishers claim that this book “forms the back- 
zrouzad to the planned development (emphasis my 
owr) which Free India has undertaken” which, 
on a realistic analysis of cause and effect would, 
aowerer, be found to be very far, indeed, from 
tact. 

Voverty in Free India and under develop- 
men: planning, it can no longer be denied, has 
beer. progressively deepening to a degree which 
has never before been touched in this country, 
poor as her people have always been  traditien- 
ally ever the centuries. And the exploitation of 
the pacr by the microscopic handful of the fav- 
oured rich who seem to have been dictating the 
lirect:ans that the processes of governance must 
follow in Free India, has never before been quite 
1s bareiaced as it seems to be now. To claim, 
here cre, that the Government of the Country 
aave oniy been pursuing the ideals and goals that 
he Gadabhai had spelt out more than half a cen- 
ury ago, is both wrong and preyaricative. 

H=wever, that may be, there is not the least 
question that the book under review is one which 
's not merely grippingly interesting in almost all 
ts varied facets of expression, but is truly one 
which would provide valuable, even indispensable 
foundation material for the serious student of 


moderr. Indian political and economic history. 
Karuna K. NANDI 
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AN ALBUM OF SIXTEEN PICTURES : By 
Khitindra Nath Mazumdar illustrating the Gita- 
Govinda, Published by Indian Press Publication 
Private Limited, Allahabad. Price Rs. 25/- only. 

It is an opportune publication with reference 
to the controversy as to the relative merits of 
Modern Indian Paintings and the Modernistic 
Paintings imitating the “Ism” Paintings of 
Europe. A group of Moderns is repudiating the 
great traditions revived by the Tagore School. 
Khitindranath is a direct disciple of Abanindra- 
nath, has demonstrated the high merit of these 
illustrations interpreting the mystic verses of 
Jaydev in appropriate forms and designs and 
rhythmic colour scheme. 


The Publishers deserve great praise, for 
their expensive ventures. 
The Album should find its way in all 


households in Bengal. 
O. C. GANGOLY 
A i 
A SHORT HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILO- 
SOPHY (From Bacon to Hegel): By Subodh 
Kumar Ghose, M.A., LL.B. Published by Book- 
land Pot. Ltd., 211/1, Cornwallis St., Calcutta. 
Pp. 212. Price Rs. 10. 

“A Short History of Western Philosophy 
(from Bacon to Hegel) is professedly a work of 
restricted compas on the part of a young entrant 
into the field of present-day philosophical litera- 
ture, of the status and standard of excellence 
sponsored by the University Tutorial Series of all 
progressive Universities. Having already made 
his mark through his “Hand-book of Philosophy 
of Religion”, Prof..S. Ghose embarks upon this 
second venture of his with a remarkable self-con- 
fidence, well-deserved and well-preserved. Through 
self-restriction in claim and denial, this creditable 
production of his (as scrutinished by me in 
manuscript) ensures objectivity of presentation 
by means of what may be called the ‘case History’ 
method, coupled with clarity of critical evalua- 
tion and, above all, evinces a characteristic sense 
of proportion which provides the much-needed 
safeguard, in a task of this kind, against failure 
to see the wood for the trees. May this venture be 
attended with that measure of success which it so 
eminently deserves ! 

SAROJ KUMAR Das 
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Process Of National Integration 


Writing under the above caption in the 
Jagriti, what Shri U.N. Debar has to say 
should be of especial interest : 

The problem of National Integration, it 
is now acknowledged. practically by all, is 
one of those problems which the country 
has to meet whether it is for maintaining its 
liberty or for its progress and development. 
For the last three years, therefore, we have 
been concentrating our attention on this 
problem. From debate and discussion we 
have passed on to positive action. The 
seminar is meeting at a time when our Par- 
liament is discussing a measure of supreme 
importance, a measure which will be put on 
the statute book of the country, a law requir- 
ing that the candidates at elections should 
take an oath of loyalty to the integrity of 
the country. A happy reaction of the step 
is already on the way. You will cease to 
hear any more a demand for separation in 
this part of the country (Madras). The pro- 
zess is not confined to legislative measures. 
It has entered the school room and the col- 
lege theatre. l 


National Integration, A Process 


National Integration in one sense is a 
yrocess. On the 22nd last the President of 
he United States of America, John Fitzge- 
cald Kennedy was assassinated. It is diffi- 
sult to know exactly the cause of this 
fastardly act. But the preliminary reaction 
throughout the world seems to be that he 
‘ell a martyr to the cause of integration, as 
lid Abraham Lincoln fall about a hundred 
years ago. 

The American nation has to their credit 
sreat contributions to the cause of human 
iberty and even greater to the cause of 
uman well-being. It was however irksome 
or President Kennedy that America which 
ie loved so much, should be a defaulter in 
he cause of human equality. He staked 
iis career on the Civil Rights Bill to make 
ip for the shortfall. Little was it realised 
hat it was not going to be merely staking 
vis career but his life also. That after 170 
years of freedom, after the progress 
wf education and science to_ the extent 
he American nation has achieved, an 
American President would be required to 
take his life on the issue of equality 
imongst the American people, shows how 


indian Periodicals 


difficult and tortuous is the working of the 
process of integration. It shows that factors 
independent of education, independent of 
economics, independent -of religion and poli- 
tics can affect the process of integration. 
Sometimes education etc., only deal with 
symptoms and not the source. 

Kennedy, Lincoln, Gandhi, Christ, Buddha 
are martyrs who have tried to give their 
lives for the integration of their society. 
They ere in a sense the milestones on the 
road on which the nations have moved to 
secure integration. -Anyone who has studied 
the lives of these great men will realise that 
the mainsprings that motivated their actions 
were different in quality and content. The 
essential factor that moved them into action 
was their sterling faith and conviction in the 
essential equality of man, whatever the 
colour of his skin, his religious denomina- 
tion, his political label or his social rank 
and position. The thought that a human 
being can think in terms of another human 
being as an unequal of himself, as anything 
less tnan his brother, as anything less than 
a co-partner in the great enterprise of build- 
ing up something was an anathema to them. 
This faith and conviction about the equality 
of a human being, about the common 
brotherhood and co-partnership in the great 
enterprise is the foundation, on which inte- 


ration has been accomplished in the world 


wherever we find an integrated society. 
In India we have a different picture. 
We are a society divided by castes, creeds, 
religions, social and economic disparities and 
now by political labels. To substitute these 
disintegrating influences by this sterling 
faith and conviction about the essential 
equality of every citizen in the land about 
the common brotherhood and about the co- 
partnership in the great enterprise of build- 
ing up this country is a colossal task. It is 
not sufficient to tell the citizen that he 
should discard castes, etc., on the ground that 
they are not suited to the ethics of the twen- 
tieth century or that these distinctions þe- 
long to the Dark Ages. Nor will it be suffi- 
cient to tell him that these are inconsisten: 
with the spiritual belief of the Indian 
Society in the universality of the soul. 
These are negative approach. Human mind 
cannot tolerate a vacuum. If a belief is to 
be substituted by another belief, social 
leadership has to convince the society about 
the necessity for such substitution. ag 


76 
Society has never been reformed by 
sermons. History shows that faith or con- 


viction have been transmitted successfully 
orzy through action based on faith or con- 
viction. The martyrdom of the great sons 
end. daughters of humanity has this effect 
end value that it has moved multitudes into 
changing their past simply by the touch of 
action based upon faith and ‘conviction. 
Transparent activity based. on transparent 
faith ignited the new lamps of lights in the 
hearts and minds of the simple and trusting 
peovle as nothing else could do. The distinc- 
tion between man and man that has torn 
India into compartments cannot be oblitera- 
ted on grounds of expediency. It can only 
be obliterated when the people are convinc- 
ec that it militates against the faith they 
must bear. We should reach the sources of 
faith and love in their hearts for the 
country. We should water the tree of 
Irdia’s integration at its roots, which lie 
imbedded in the minds of Indian people in 
re‘ation to their nation about relationship 
between an Indian and an Indian. 

Human mind, because of its past asso- 
cietions, has been accustomed to work in 
small circles. The limited circles in which 
limited perspective of the world and sets 
also a limit to its perspective of individual 
interests. Whereas nature functions at a 
universal level a dichotomy thus develops. 
Un.ess there is a deliberate effort to relate 
the functioning of the human mind. to the 
functioning of nature the contradictions that 
flow from this dichotomy multiply. In the 


process human mind is left far behind and‘ 


soon becomes complacent and static. Indian 
mind has to realise that there is a constant 
necessity for a dynamic mutual approach to 
the building of the life of the nation, if the 
nation is'not to remain static. It is the price 
whick has to be paid by every one thinking 
in terms of liberty and growth. India is a 
land of great spiritual traditions and equally 
of great social, economic and political divi- 
sions. ‘This contradiction only shows that 
the word has spread but not the spirit be- 
hind tt. “The world. is one family” has thus 
remained a mere slogan and “Everyone is 
a pari of the Universal Self” has remained 
another slogan. In spite of spiritual traditions 
our mind has thought in terms of the world 
limited to one’s family or group and inte- 
rests of the family or the group have inevi- 
tably over-riden the interests of the com- 
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reenivy by and large. 
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The problem before us is how to re- 
move this dichotomy ; how to treat the mind 
so that it could continuously struggle against 
getting stuck up in the quagmire of limited 
interests ; how to treat the individual citizen 
so that he can be a part of a dynamic human 
family which is forging ahead with the 
assistance of science and technology. It is 
a problem of transmitting one’s faith to 
others that the good of the individual is 
best secured. by working for the good of the 
society as a whole. ` 


-Leadership’s Role in Developing Faith 


People in India are not different from 
the people in the rest of the world. If they 
have come to repose trust in working for 
limited aims or group interests, it is because 
they have been led by their leaders to þe- 
lieve in social, political and economic fields 
that that is the best way of preserving their 
interests. There are‘still bodies in India 
which believe in the cult of factionalism 
and try to perpetuate limited urges which 
have brought the nation to utter ruin. The 
tragedy of the situation is that they are 
ignorant of the suicidal character of their 
game. . 

India, therefore, needs a leadership tha 
is capable of looking at the problem of 
India in a comprehensive manner free 
from social, religious, political and cultural 
egoisms. India needs a leadership with 
faith that diversity is best nurtured in a 
climate of equality and cooperation rather 
than in a climate of competition ané 
hostility. 


Need for Self-introspection on the - 
Part of Leadership 


This new trend in the thinking of 
leadership is not possible unless there is 
first of all ample self-introspection on the 
part of the leadership and effort on its part 
to cleanse itself of the distortions of limited 
urges. This alone can revive in the minds 
and hearts of the Indian people the regard: 
for human. equality. When I am speaking 
of self-introspection, I am speaking pyrinci-* 
pally of the men in chrage of the political 
destiny of the country and those in the 
educational field. The former function on an 
extensive basis and the latter on an inten- 
sive one. The nation has to be fortified by 
the clear conscience of these two media if 
the nation is to march step by step towards 
fuller and ever fuller integration. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS ý 


Two other Aspects—Religious and 
Economie Factors 

Two more things I should like to em- 
ohasise apart from what is being attempted 
through legislation and education in the 
social-cum-religious field as well as the 
social-cum-economic field. 

So far as religion is concerned, Indian 
religions have a three-tier system: ritua- 
listic religion, speculative or metaphysical 
religion and what is termed as the spiritual 
side of religion. The leadership at the reli- 
sious level would be demonstrating its 
sankruptcy if it mistakes the shadow for the 
substance and clings to ritualism and 
speculation. What is of importance is the 
content of the religion to be imbibed by the 
Tevotees of that religion. Tendencies of 
aate and malice, or greed and fear, what- 
>ver be the name tagged on to these tenden- 
‘les, are a negation of religion. Religion in 
hat limited sense has not only outlived its 
ise but has become a positive menace to the 
»xistence of Indain humanity. 

Ritualism and speculative philosophy 
1ave had a free field: in this land. But for 
-he cultural balance given by saints and 
seers, India would not have survived. 
Nothing but debris in the form of social 
legradation would have been left with us. 
‘Ive crores of untouchables can have no 
ympathy for a religion that could treat 
hem as sub-humans and deny to them 
alementary rights of freedom of worship 
ind freedom of activity. Nor can the woman- 
100d of India be grateful for many things 
which were perpetrated upon it in the name 
of religion. Religious leadership has even 
nore to come with a clean conscience before 
he Indian people if it has to serve the cause 
f religion. 

Similarly Indian politician functioning 
hrough parliamentary democracy, cannot 
e held wholly responsible for the socio- 
conomic malaise that endangers process of 
ntegration in the country. The leadership 
n the economic field must share the respon- 
ibility in a great measure for it. The demo- 
ratic apparatus cannot remedy all the 
mbalances that prevail in the economy of 
he country unless the leadership in the 
sconomic field cooperates at least in a few 
natters without . mental reservation or 
hought of personal interest. In the first 
lace come the seven crores and fifty lakhs 
$ human beings, the Harijans and the 
ribals who have been denied, one because 
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of religious ostracism and the other because 
of political isolation, a proper share in 
country’s wealth. There is no possibility of 
complete integration so long as these seven 
crores and fifty lakhs of people remain alien 
to the economy of the country. Next come 
about a sixth of the rural population that is 
landless. They are as yet surplus to the 
economy of the rural areas. The leadership 
in the economic field has to work in co- 
operation with Government to assist these 
large masses of people to occupy a place of 
honour in the country’s economy so as to 
give to them a stake in its sustenance and 
functioning. 
Education and its Content 

The education of the citizens in all these 
three respects must begin from childhocd 
till the end of one’s life and must proceed 
from generation to generation. In the world 
of human beings, the two processes of intc- 
gration as well as disintegration will work 
simultaneously till there is an occasion when 
the forces of disintegration are completely 
annihilated which is a more speculation. The 
art of social, economic and political leader- 
ship therefore lies in evolving continuously 
measures which would enable the people to 
check and control the forces of disintegra- 
tion whenever they become active. Their 
Jeadership should realise for all times that 
nothing is static in this world and the forces 
of evil, being always present, in every 
nation that complacently or ignorantly 
forgets its duty to resort to dynamic activity 
by facing these forces of evil, the latter will 
unfailingly raise their heads and bring 
harm and travail in their wake. It is in this 
sense that people of India have to understand 
the great maxim that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. Eternal vigilance is 
demanded not only against the enemies that 
endanger their liberty from outside, but 
enemies that endanger their security from 
within. The forces of disintegration consti- 
tute one such enemy. 

In this sense, the process of integration 
is a continuous process. The task of the 
leadership is to instil faith in the minds 
and hearts of the people in the essential 
equality of all the people in the common 
good of all. This has to be achieved through 
the process of education principally not 
only in the class room but in the field of 
politics, religion and economics. Responsi- 
bility for this is wholly of the leadership in 
the particular field. 


Foreign Periodicals 


The Legacy of Konrad Adenauer 
i 
William Henry Chamberlin writing under 
che above caption gives an estimate of Konrad 
Adenauer in the resurgence of modern Germany 
which is of unusual interest : 
| 


It has been widely observed of Konrad Ade- 
nauer, who last week retired as Chancellor of the 
German Federal Republic, that he may well be 
the greatest German statesman since Bismarck. 
In some respects, however, Der Alte fulfilled an 
even more difficult task than the Iron Chan- 
callor. Bismarck led from strength, Adenauer 
fron weakness. Ultimately, the forging of a united 
Cermany around a hard Prussian core was a less 
cemanding job than rebuilding the morally and 
materially shattered Germany of the postwar ‘years 
into its present position as an equal partner in the 
Western Alliance. 

The German success story, the most striking 
o the postwar era in Europe, would not have 
been possible with a man of lesser stature and 
ability than Adenauer possessed. Nor could it 
heve been brought off if the Chancellor had not 
met the psychological needs of his age. Adenauer’s 
perscnal qualities, his perseverance in giving a 
Western orientation to his nation’s foreign policy, 
hi. self-confidence and ability to provide strong 
leadership to a broken and demoralized people, 
are among the chief factors that have contributed 
to Germany’s astonishing recovery. 

After World War I, Germany was seething 
with agitation for revenge and filled with both 
Rizh- and Left-wing extremism. But the after- 
math of World War II was profoundly different. 
I saw a good deal of Germany during the period 
of the Weimar Republic, and I have visited the 
countzy 10 times since the end of World War II. 
The contrast, on almost every count, has im- 
pressed me as being very sharp and seems to 
warrant confidence in the stability of the free 
institutions which prevail in the larger and more 
populous part of Germany that escaped Soviet 
occupation and the imposition of Communist 
tyranny. 

Today, scarcely a trace remains of the. Ger- 


man dream of necessary regeneration through 
revolution, either of the racist-nationalist or class- 
warfare type. Nazism is discredited, if only be- 
cause it brought on ruin and desolation un- 
equalled since the time of the Thirty Years War. 
Communism is equally discredited, because it 1s 
identified with the imperialism of a foreign 
power and because of the sorry fruits it has pro- 
duced in East Germany. 

To a people that had seen its past dreams 
turn to dust and ashes, that wanted above every- 
thing else to get back to normal living, that was 
sick to death with propaganda and ideology, Ade- 
nauer’s kind of leadership was welcome. His 
paternalism (stern at times, benevolent at others), 
his old-fashioned conservatism, his contempt for 
personal demagogy—all had their appeal to a 
shellshocked people. 

There is much truth in the criticism of Der 
Alte which one hears in Germany, especially from 
intellectuals. The old man is brusque and domi- 
neering. He has been so sure of the rightness of 
his goals that he has often been willing to cut 
corners and resort to sharp practice to insure 
victory at the polls. He does not suffer fools glad- 
ly, and his lack of esteem for politicians, includ- 
ing many of his own party, is no secret. Asked for 
his opinion on the Chancellor, an editor of one 
of Germany’s leading newspapers replied: “A 
great man, Yes. A good man, No.” 

Adenauer may be relied upon to look out for 
his own reputation. His memoirs, announced for 
early publication, should be one of the most 
interesting works of its type. He is known to be 
lieve that a meeting held at his home after the first 
postwar German national election in 1949, in 
which he successfully opposed the “big coalition” 
with the Social Democrats favored by some of the 
more Left-inclined members of his own party, was 
important in paving the way for later close colla- 
boration with the conservative United States of 
Eisenhower and Dulles. Far more important, 
though, is the fact that he has handed over to 
Ludwig Erhard, chief architect of the German 
“economic miracle,” a political situation that has 
difficulties and problems, but no visible major 
crises. 
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TWO KERALA LADIES 
A Rare, Old, Tanjore Painting, on glass. In the Collection of Sri T. D. 
Pillai, Registrar, Annamalai University. 
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The World 


In the major spheres of World Politics 
there was a lull for some time past. The 
only new departure in the field of alignments 
amongst the major powers was the recogni- 
tion by De Gaulle’s France of Red China. 
This distinct divergence by France from the 
policies held by the powers of the Western 
Bloc aroused mild reactions from some and 
little comment from others. Washington 
termed the French decision “unfortunate” 
and reaffirmed the USA’s deterination to 
stand by the regime of Nationalist China 
in Formosa. Moscow just expressed satis- 
faction at the French announcement and 
complimented the French Government for 
its realism. But it did not miss the chance 
to remark on France’s stand on tests ban by 
noting that “it would be gratifying if the 
same realistic approach prevailed in the 
French attitude to other international prob- 
lems.” Belgrade’s expression of approval was 
similarly qualified by a reference to Peking’s 
negative policies. 

Britain made no comment on this move. 
It should be noted that Britain. accorded 
recognition to Peking before 1950, that is be- 
fore Red China sent its troops into Korea in 
defiance of the U.N. thereby causing the 
intensification of the Korean War. India 


also has diplomatic relations with Peking, 


which has been maintained. despite the open 
aggression by Red China on the Himalayan 


frontiers of India. There was no comments as it means a support from about 40% of t. 


from New Delhi though it is reported inat 
authoritative sources there, have expres:cd 
“regret” at the timing of the French iove 
and expressed some apprehension <‘ 


he 

possibi:ity of China being able to smo we 
arms and strategic materials from Fre «+. 
The Formosa Government has evic.: ily 
taken this new development seriou.i as 
the Nationalist Cabinet went into s.s.on 
to consider it. The result is a denunc . on 
of France's move, but Formosa doc. act 
intend breaking off diplomatic rele’ «is. 
The theory of “Two Chinas” will reo ne 


substantial support thereby and a few n ore 
anti-Communist nations may accord ceos- 
nition to Peking. De Gaulle has stated ‘hat 
his government has arranged with Pelang 
so that he can maintain relations with ne 
Nationa:ist government of China at 
Formosa. 

Pakistan of course is delighted that ic: 
new patron has moved up in the comity ni 
nations. A Pakistani Foreign office spck::- 
man has excelled himself by stating iti 
“Frarce’s action was in the interests oi ‘he 
maintenance of peace in South and Son n- 
East Asia”! He forgot to add that it mix ni 
go a good deal in furthering the “perre 
efforts” of Red China and Pakistan in the se 
areas. ` 

Peking has received recognition from ‘4 


nations aut of a total of about 119 Stetcs. 


This by itself of course does not mean thi: 
Red China’s entry into the U.N. is assure’, 
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members if all of them back China’s entry. 
If a large number maintain a neutral atti- 
tude then the situation will alter. That 
really would mean tacit support to the “Two 
Chinas” ~heory. 

strargely enough De Gaulle’s formula- 
tion of the “Two Chinas” stand has received 
its strongest opposition from Peking itself. 
According to the Chinese Government’s 
view-point Taiwan (Formosa) is a part of 
Chinese territory and as such “any attempt 
to detach Taiwan from China or to create” 
Two Chinas “is not acceptable to the 
Chinese Government and people.” This 
was clearly expressed in the statement 
issued to correspondents. 

The statement said the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China had entered 
into negotiations with France “in the capa- 
city o= the sole legal Government ees 
ing all zhe Chinese people”. 

It went on: “According to international 
practice recognition of the new Government 
of a country naturally implies ceasing to 
reccgnize the old ruling group overthrown 
by *he people of that country.” 

“Ccnsequently representatives of the old 
ruling zroup can no longer be regarded as 
represe itatives of that country to be presént 
side sy side with the representatives of the 
nev Government in one and the same 
coun:ry or international organization. 

“It was with this understanding that the 
Goverrment of the People’s Republic of 
China reached agreement with the Govern- 
ment cf the French Republic on the esta- 
blishmant of diplomatic relations and the 
excharge of ambassadors between China 
and France”. 

Tke French Foreign Ministry countered 
this through a statement by one of its 
spokesmen to the effect that the agreement 
becween the two Governments had been 
reached “without any condition of any sort” 
and br affirming that Paris had no intention 
to break off relations with the Nationalist 
Government at Taipeh. Indeed President 
de Geulle had sent a special emissary to 
Gereral Chiang Kai-Shek at Taipeh 
(Formosan Capital) to urge him not to 
close his country’s embassy in Paris. 

A; the time of writing these the position 
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was unqualified support for the move was 
from France itself, Pakistan and one or two 
of the declared pro-Chinese Communist 
Governments. China herself has laid a con- 
dition precedent to her acceptance and the 
Soviet Group of Eastern European States 
has followed the lead of the Soviets in 
giving qualified approval. It remains to be 
seen whether Pakistan—who has outstripp- 
ed China in its approval of the French move 
—has any second thoughts on the Two 
Chinas “Theory”. 

President Johnson of the U.S.A. has 
sent a personal emissary in the person of 
Mr. Robert Kennedy, the U.S. Attorney 
General and a brother of the martyred 
President, to see whether anything could 
be done to unravel the deep political tangle 
caused by the determined opposition of Indo- 
nesia and a somewhat milder opposition by 
the Philippines to the formation of Malaya- 


sia. Mr. Rr. Robert Kennedy has had long . 


talks with President Soekarno, firstly at 
Tokyo and then at Djakarta, and has also 
used his powers of persuation on President 
Macapagal of the Philippines and on Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, the Premier of Malavasia. 
Prince Norodom Sihanonk of Cambodia also 
visited Kuala Lumpur at the time of Mr. 
Kennedy’s visit and he desired that the 
meeting of the three heads of States 
involved in the Malayasian crisis be held 
in the Cambodian Capital. Mr. Kennedy 
had suggested Bangkok as the venue of the 
tripartite talks. 

Mr. Robert Kennedy seems to have been 
successful in persuading the three heads of 
State tc meet and negotiate directly ina 
neutral country. He has likewise been able 
to ease the tension somewhat by persuading 
the most belligerent party, Indonesia, to 
call off the military demonstrations and 
guerrilla raids at the borders of Sabah in 
North Borneo for the time being. The 
conditions laid down by President Soekarno 
regarding his acceptance of the proposal for 
direct negotiations lay stress on the with- 
drawal of British troops from Borneo. 
Nothing was known at the time of writing 
about the results of Mr. Kennedy’s talks 
with the British Premier and his ad- 
visers regarding that condition. London 
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has to be convinced about the wisdom of 
pulling out British troops from Borneo, 
before these negotiations can proceed any 
further. 

Pakistan has again taken the “Case of 
Kashmir” before the Security Council! of 
the U.N.O. This present - request by 
Pakistan is on the basis of rehashed “facts” 


that contain rejected and stale arguments. 


bolstered up by the pot-pourri of menda- 
cious statements spiced with malice and 
hatred that is the stock-in-trade of Pakistan. 
This time the application has been rendered 
further stringent by a threat of adoption 
of other measures “if the U.N. does not 
accede to Pakistans demand for other 
people’s territories. A military adventuye 
on the part of Pakistan is not unlikely, 
closely associated as she is with another 
totally unscrupulous and militarily strong 
country like Red China. Let us hope our 
Defence department has taken steps in 
time. 

India’s reply to the Pakistani letter 
written by her Foreign Minister Mr. Z. A. 
Bhutto requesting a meeting of the Security 
Council, as given by Mr. B. N. Chakravarty, 
India’s Chief U. N. delegate, contained a 
warning that the discussions in the Council 
with charges and counter-charges will only 
enhance the tension of the communal situ- 
ation. India charged Pakistan with mak- 
ing these moves for the purpose of diverting 
attention away from.the tragic occurences 
of the recent large-scale disturbances in 
East Pakistan which had inflicted heavy 


losses in life and property on the minority- 


community in that territory. Further it 
was a propaganda move in concert with 
Pakistan’s campaign`of malice and hatred 
against India. 

Pakistani complaints about the integra- 
tion of Jammu and Kashmir with the Indian 
Union were dismissed with the statement 
that the inter-relationship between the 
Union and the State was purely an internal 
matier. Mr. Chakravarti referred to earlier 
Indian replies to similar Pakistani com- 
plaints and said that nothing had happened 
in the matter of constitutional arrangements 
between the Union and Kashmir to support 
even remotely the Pakistani allegations 
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about a tense and critical situation. It was 
further stated that the relationship be- 
tween Kashmir and the Indian Union was 
purely an internal matter and was governed 
by the Indian constitution and any change 
within the framework of the Constitutional 
arrangements would make no change in the 
status of Jammu and Kashmir as a consti- 
tuent State of the Indian Union. 

Pakistan had been seeking opportunities 


‘during some months past for creating diit- 


culties and an atmosphere of crisis in 
Kashmir. The Chaknot incidents and <he 
cutting off of water supplies to Een: 
Nullah which fed the hydel generators ai 
Poonch were typical examples. In both vi 
these the U.N. observers had awarded `c 
decision of violations against Pakistan. 

Similarly the disappearance of 
sacred relic of the Prophet from Hazrati.l 
in Kashmir, which caused serious concern 
all over the Indian Union, was used ir 2. 
attempt to incite communal tension avd 
violert anti-Indian propaganda. The demir- 
strations in Kashmir which demanded ri 
the Government of India should take chic: 
of the investigations into the theft and boig 
in the recovery of the relic were made oui `o 
be anti-Indian demonstrations in Mr. Bhu’ is 
letter. The truth was that despite <3] 
attempts by Pakistan to exploit the incicac 1: 
to stir up the people through malicious a~: 
mendacious propaganda, the commir:l 
amity between different religious grou [+s 
of the Kashmiri population . remained « <- 
disturbed. 

Pakistan’s mischievous attempt to pie 
the theft a communal trend was centred cn 
attributing the theft to non-Muslims he: 
not an iota of truth to back it. But carrie.: 
away with the eagerness to vent thev 
malice on India, the Pakistani leaders, evcn 
at the highest level, made the wildest stat«- 
ments which were amplified by the Pakistar: 
Press and Radio which poured out torren.s 
of venomous lies against India and the nor- 
Muslim communities. This had disasiro s 
consequences the letter stated, in Ean 
Pakistan, which alone of the two wings has 
a substantial population belonging to the 
minority community. 

The Indian letter quoted a Reuter %7- 
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port from Dacca, attributed to authorita- 
tive sources such as an American Peace 
Corps nurse and some diplomatic persons, 
to the effect that 1000 persons had been 
killed in Dacca alone in the communal riots. 
The lettter further said: 

‘The immediate pre-occupation of the 
Government of India—and*s we feel that 
should equally be the main preoccupation 
of tae Government of Pakistan—is to con- 
trol these communal disturbances and give 
full protection to the life and property of all 
its citizens. Despite the tragic happenings 
in East Pakistan, the Home Minister of 
India and the Chief, Minister of West 
Benzal have more than once affirmed the 
determination to protect all citizens of India 
irrespective of religion and creed from 
vandalism and organised disturbances”. 

India is a secular State and a home of 50 
million Muslims as well as of several million 
citizens professing other faiths—Christianity, 
Bucdhism, Sikhism and dZoroastrianism— 
all of whom enjoy complete equality of 
rig ts under .the Constitution of India. 

“The Indian Government is determin- 
ed, irrespective of what happens in Pakis- 
tan, that there shall be no violation, of 
rig-ts and of security of person and pro- 


per.y anywhere in India of any citizen to. 


whetever religious or minority group he 
mav belong and has taken and will continue 
to take, wherever necessary, .sternest 
mecsures required to enforce this policy 
anc to prevent any further repercussions 
in india. 

“The Government of idia hopes that 
the Pakistan authorities will, by their poli- 
cies and actions in their territory, assist in 
this effort”, the letter said. 

The Indian letter then noted the Indian 
Gcvernment’s appeal to the Indian Press 
anc the mass media in reporting the mews 
fron East Pakistan and their response “in 
the most responsible manner” to this appeal, 
anc. the moderation and restraint shown by 
East Pakistan’s Press of late and contrasted 
it with the hate-Inidia campaign in the West 
Pakistan Press and its most reckless and 
irresponsible headlines depicting completely 
a false picture of alleged disturbances in 
Inia. <* À 
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“The Government of India deeply re- 
gret that the Government of Pakistan do 
not appear to have made any effort to res- 
train the West Pakistan Press’, the letter 
siad. 

The letter said that unfortunately. 
Pakistan’s response to the Indian President’s 
message had been negative and the Indian 
Government’s most practical and construc- 
tive suggestions had been ignored’ by the 
Pakistan Government. 

Mr. Chakravarti said : 

“Instead of responding positively to the 
constructive ` suggestions made by the 
Government of India, the Government of 
Pakistan have chosen to adopt an agita- 
tional approach. 

“The primary need 'of the hour is har- 
mony and peace between the two countries 
which can only be settled ina climate 
of peace. India stands by its offer that the 
two Governments should put their 
together to devise ways and means to 
bring about an atmosphere of communal 
amity. Once a better atmosphere prevails, 
it may be possible to discuss the differences 
which have bedevilled the relations be- 
tween the two coutries. India has no desire 
but to live at peace and in friendly and co- 
operative relations with Pakistan and will, 
despite provocations, continue to work to 
this end”, the letter added. 

The Security Coyncil is meeting, never- 
theless, at the beginning of February. 

In Africa there was trouble and blood- 
shed in several of'the newly freed States, 
particularly in Zanzibar, The Congo and the 
State of Rwanda. In Zanzibar a coup led by 
a Cuba-trained and Uganda born African 
styled ‘“Field-Marshal” Okello with his 600 
man army toppled over the Government 
established barely a month back. The 
Sultan Seyyid Jamshid bin Abdulla fled 
out of the country ina yacht. The new 
Government had not really settled down at 
the time of writing these, though a whole 
host of Communist countries have accorded 
fecognition to it, inclusive of Moscow and 
Red China. In the looting and bloodshed 
that followed the coup in Zanzibar, the 
sufferers were Arabs and.Indians. In the 
Congo a new revolt, said to be also Com- 
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munist inspired and equipped, broke out in 
the Kwilu province about 250 miles east of 
Leopoldsville. Government troops reinforce- 
ments are in action there against the 
tribal guerrillas. 
animosities have broken out in a savage 
massacre of over 6000 men, women and 
children of -the former ruling tribe who 
were in a minority, numbering only 250,000 
to the majority of 1,500000 of the other 
tribe. The too tribes are the Bahutu. who 
were numerically superior to the extent of 
six to-one but being more primitive were 
ruled for centuries by the Watutsi a pic- 
turesque tribe of giants whose average 
height was above 6ft 6inches. In 1968 the 
Belgians, who had colonised the area, held 
elections by which the Bahutu wrested 
power from the Watutsi and turned the table 
on their former lords and masters. After 
Rwanda got independence in July 1962, 


over a third of the Watutsi migrated into’ 


Tanganyika, Uganda, . Burundi and the 
Kivu province of the Congo, to escape the 
savage reprisals of the Bahutu. But the 
warlike Watutsi were not subdued by 
their misfortunes and they thirsted for 
revenge. 
Bands of 
villages at night. 
1963 large scale 


raiders attacked Bahutu 
Just before the end of 
incursions by thousands 
of Watutsi from three neighbouring 
countries took place. They penetrated to 
within a few miles of the Rwanda Capital, 
Kigala, and a bloody battle had to be fought 
before they were finally repulsed. Then 
started the tribal massacre by hordes of 
Bahutu warriors of those Watutsi, 
women and children, who had not migrated. 
The massacres are béing carried on with the 
brutal savagery of primitive Africans. 


The heads of twelve other Arab States. 


met in Cairo for a prolonged meeting and 
discussion in response to a call from Presi- 
dent Gamal, Abdel Nasser. The call was 
for all the 13 Arab States to discuss and 
determine a course of unified action against 
the Israeli plan for “the diversion of the 
Jordan River into the Negev desert for 
irrigation. But prior to the determination 


In Rwanda ancient tribal 


men, 


between these Arab States had to be eliminat- 
ed. Long private sessions followed and tv 
the surprise of foreign observers that seem- 
ingly impossible task was accomplishe: 
There was agreement between Nasser anu 
his erstwhile bitter enemies, King Sauc of 
Saudi Arabia and King Hussein of Jordan. 
much to the delight of President Sallal vi 
Yemen; -Morocco’s king Hassan II anu 
Algier’s Ahmed ben Bella agreed to settle 
their boundary dispute through mediaticn 
and so cn and so, forth. A unified plen 
of action, with a unified army under ilu 
Supreme Command of Egypts Lieut. Gen: - 
ral Ali Amer, has been settled for th: 
diversion of the head waters of the Jordar 

by regulating the flow of.four tributaric~ 

of the Jordan that flow through Jord. 

syria and Lebanon. Israel has receive : 

the news of this decision with defianc. 
and an armed conflict is not impossible. 

In Central America, the Panama Car: 
Zone has been witnessing disturbances a: 
bloodshed by American forces, the victi | 
being mostly panamaians, It started w: 
Juvenile deliquency on the part of pampe . 
American school boys and now the US. i 
in a morally awkward impasse. 


The Riots 


It is cifficult as yet to present a c» 
herent picture of ‘the’ disturbances 
Calcutta and the areas in “neighbourin' 
districts cf West Bengal. The officia 
“press notes” issued from time to tin’ 
contained no final summing up for obviow- 
reasons. Indeed the problem before the 
administration in West Bengal is to cow- 
trol the reaction of the local people ©- 
those areas, which have large numbers ¢: 
“refugee settlers”, to the stories of atrocitic- 
in East Pakistan perpetrated by the majority 
population and to the visual evidence ọ: 
the unfortunate sufferers that are comin 
into West Bengal. It is evident that the 
possibilities of repercussions—on a minor 
scale though they might be—cannot b 
completely ruled out. 

What our friends in the other province. 
are possibly unawre of is that in Calcutta. 


of the plan of action a tremendous amount both in the metropolitan and the industria’ 


of accumulated ill-will and animus as 


areas, there is a very large immigrant popu- 
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lation who have come into the City and the 
mill-areas to earn their livelihood. Together 
with them have come a fairly considerable 
number of goomdas and budmashes who 
have a considerable following amongst the 
casual-labour population. And then there 
are the root-less peoples who had to leave 
East Pakistan under duress and nurse the 
resentment generated thereby, who have 
settled in large and populous “Colonies” on 
tre outskirts of Calcutta and in the neigh- 
bouring districts. Lastly of course there 
are the tens of thousands of unemployed 
-youth, who are always ready to indulge in 
rowdy and undisciplined demonstration on 
the least provocation. All these, particular- 
Ix the last two sections of the population, 
are highly inflammable material and likely 
to react violently under circumstances like 
those that prevailed when streams of stric- 
ken people, in hundreds and thousands, 
s.arted coming into West Bengal, to seek 
s-elter and refuge, from East Pakistan. 
There has been a lot of criticism of 
cur police forces for their inability to con- 
trol the rioters and their lack of firmness in 
pinching out the disturbances right at the 
keginning. But to the best of our knowledge 
there is not a single unit of riot-trained 
police with proper equipment at the disposal 
o: either the Commissioner of Police or 
the Inspector General of Police. The police 
torces even in normal times have their 
work cut out to control and direct the 
straggling traffic channels, to keep law and 
order amongst the very large rowdy ele- 
ments amongst the immigrant population 
and to keep in check those whose actions 
and reactions are not guided by reason. 
>o in the case of a sudden outburst of riot- 
ag over a large and scattered area the 
oolice become helpless unless large rein- 
forcements are available. The move for 
fn augmentation of the armed police force 
is probably based on the consideration of 
such emergencies. Considering all these 
the police deserve more credit than has 
been given. 
The riots this time consisted - in, the 
main of arson and looting. In many areas 
where large scale conflagrations took place 
the arson did not follow mass mob action. 
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It was rather the surreptitous work of 
incendiaries. It was hinted that some of 
incendiaries. It was hinted that some of the 
bustees being on lands that are worth any 
—depending on the locality—these nefarious 
“fire-bugs” might have been employed by 
interested parties. In a few spots the mob 
attacked shops and, then after- looting 
spread destruction and fire. >The fire- 
bridgede fought these sudden conflagrations 
with great determination and devotion to 
duty, despite handicaps of insufficient sup- 
ply of water in certain areas to which was 
added a grievous shortage of machines and 
personnel. To this force the administration 
and the citizens owe a debt`of gratitude. 

The army took over eight of the twenty 
seven police areas of Calcutta proper. There 
is no doubt that the firm action and close 
watch instituted by the army was instru- 
mental in cutting short the frenzy of the 
irresponsible elements and thus extinguish- 
ing the riotous disturbances. They released 
large sections of the police who had the 
onerous job of apprehending the goondas 
in thousands.and searching for and the re- 
covery of loot. 

The actual amount of material damage 
is not very great, if the scale and the wide- 
spread nature of the disturbances be taken 
into consideration. But the -psychological 
damage seemed to be very great at the 
beginning. Luckily the firm and stern 
measures taken to put down lawlessness¢ 
has nad its effect on the panicky sections of 
the' people. There are signs: of normalcy 
returning in respect of confidence in the 
attitude and the capacity of the administra- 
tion in respect of such disturbances. 

Lastly it must be pointed out that both 
witk. regard to looting and attacks, on in- 
nocent citizens and their families, the 
sufferers belonged to all sections of the 
community, particularly in such areas: 
where habitual miscreants tried to break 
down law and order to satisfy their greed 
for loot. 

But as has been remarked, at the 
beginning, the full story cannot be narrated, 
for the simple reason that Pakistan is still 
trying to fan communal flames with total 
disregard for consequences. 


Current Affairs 


By KARUNA K.° NANDI 


THE SIXTYEIGHTH ANNUAL CONGRESS 


Ms. Nehru’s Illness | 


! 


What would seem to lend more than ordinary 
significance to the Bhubaneswar session of the 
Indian National Congress was not so much 
what has been described as the seli-balancing feat 
of the Party there—remarkable though it un- 
doubtedly was—but~ the unmistakable although’ 
admittedly tragic manner in which it demons- 
trated to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru what his 
immediate next ,step should be. It was really 
Panditji’s health which, understandably enough, 
was found to have caused far greater concern to 
most of those who had assembled for this plenary 
session of the Congress, than even the future of 
socialism in the country which caused such un- 
precedented controversy and a measure of 
bitter bickering between different wings of the 
Party leadership. To the dispassionate observor 
with a sense of history, the most crucial lesson of 
the Bhubaneswar Congress is for Mr. Nehru to 
take the most difficult, almost the most heroic 
decision of his life, that of stepping aside from 
his pedestal of office and not to coniniue any 
longer to let things just be. The decision, one re- 
cognizes, would not be an easy one and would 
call for the utmost courage of dispassionate self- 
analysis. Nevertheless it should not be impossible 
for Shri Nehru to admit to himself that he can 
do no good to himself but a world of harm to the 
country and her people he claims to so passion- 
ately love, by continuing to carry the burdens 
of office upon his shoulders which, in the ines- 
capable process of natural wastage, has inevitably 
lost a great deal of its wonted resilience and 
strength. He could still continue 
destinies of the nation without having to carry 
the dead weight of the administration upon his 
visibly weakened and inevitably deteriorating 
physical resources. The nation, on its part, owes 
it to itself, to provide him the rest and the re- 
Jaxation which he must be acknowledged to have 
earned so well and which he now so richl 
deserves, 


to guide the - 


t 


That he has not seèmed so far to have realised 
this urgent need may well be for the reason that 
he has not yet had adequate time after his recent 
bout of illness to gather together his mental aud 
moral resources necessary for arriving at a final 
decision and, perhaps, not so much because he 
may consider himself indispensable to the Govern- 
ment. For no one with a sense of history wouid 
consider any human being, however highly placed, 
as indispensable. There is likewise the equal!y 
difficult decision on the question of succession. 
The redrafting of Lalbahadur Shastri to the 
Central Cabinet so soon after he had left it in 
obedience to the demands of the Kamraj Pax. 
—as speculated upon by certain sections «' 
opinion both within and, outside the country a 
having been done with this end in view—may o 
may not have been done with deliberate intent u 
making him ready for the succession, but that : 
possible successor should have to be found wiih 
due expedition if Mr. Nehru has to be spared fi 
continuing service to his people for yet awhile, 
is a decision which should brook no avoidabtc 
delay. 


The Congress proceedings 


The proceedings at this session of the Congres- 
were admittedly somewhat unusual and of which 
forebodings were already available during ibr 
preceding session of the All India Congres 
Committee held in Jaipur in November last. Thx 
Jaipur Session of the A.I.C.C. proved quite s 
controversial one on the Party’s concept of demo- 
cratic socialism which made the High Command 
cautious enough not to have, contrary to tradi- 
tional practice, finally formulated its resolution 
to be placed before the ensuing plenary 
session. All that the Jaipur A.I.C.C. meet- 
ings did was to adopt a note on the subject 
leaving the task of framing the official resolution 


later. 
The Draft Resolution 


The Draft Resolution on the subject, which 
was actually framed by a sub-committee of the 


a 


` Worsing Committee in New Delhi on New Year’s 
Eve and was headed by Mr. Nehru himself was, 
morz or less, a reiteration of the Jaipur Note, 
excent for the addition of four new points, 
whieh sèt before the country the goal of provid- 
ing the masses with their basic needs in respect 
of zvod, clothing, housing, education and health, 
by he end of the Fifth Plan period. The new 
parzraphs added included, first, a demand for a 
limitation of private property and income, 
secandly, control of credit, thirdly for the taking 
over by the State of agricultural produce and 
precessing industries and, finally, for adminis- 
trative reforms. Of these additions to the resolu- 
tioz., the second one, relating to the control of 
ere dit caused, perhaps, the longest and the most 
biner controversy. In the actual draft it was 
ca-tiously worded to the effect that the Govern- 
mnt should be in a position “to more effectively 
divect the means of credit and investible re- 
scarces along the_lines of national priority and 
tzur) social purposes” but this obviously did 
u-t wholly satisfy the opposition in the Subjects 
Committee who demanded that the resolution 
sould categorically demand outright nationa- 
lation of Banks. The clauses in the resolution, 


f-st to advocate the fixation of a ceiling on’ 


| *Ivate property and’ income, especially inherited 
vealth and urban property, and suggesting that 
Lie State should “secure a larger share of capital 
-Jains and appropriate a much larger proportion of 
<nearned income than at present” and, secondly, 
ie one calling updn the State to take over the 
“peration of rice mills and other units to process 
-gricultural produce progressively, seemed to 
ave caused a spate of opposition from the group 
vho are generally described as being in the 
‘right’ of the Party. 
What is significant in this context is that 
tle measure. of controversy over these clauses 
in the resolution although unprecedented as 
indicated by some 64 amendments originally 
proposed in the Subjects Committee including a 
parallel draft resolution to replace the official 
one, it was nevertheless adopted unanimously at 
the cnd and was presented as such to the later 
plenary session. Of the 64 amendments all but 
one were withdrawn by the proposers and the only 
one that was actually moved failed to find even 
ene single supporter to second it. Nevertheless 
the controversy over these clashing points of 
view raged long amd bitter and it was indeed a 
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self-balancing feat of an unusual character that 
enabled the Committee to get through its original. 
offcail resolution without any change or mutila- 
tion whatsoever. This may, in a sense, be said 
to have shown up in sharp relief both the 
strength and weakness of the Congress. Party 
thinking,’ more than anything else had done 
during the recent past. There was, however, a 
concessional gesture, if one were to regard this 
as such, in that the High Command agreed to 
an amendment of Art. I of the Congress Cons- 
titution to incorporate the achievement of 
socialism as the primary objective of the Party 
which was, perhaps, a sop to those who wanted 
to move’ far faster in this direction than has so. 
far been possible and whose impatience in this 
behalf caused all the controversy and bitterness 
happily resolved im the end—over the official 
resolution. 

Tae strength of the Party High Command 
‘was also demonstrated in ample measure in 
another manner, that is in the election of seven 
members to the Party Worknig Committee. The 
Working Committee consists of 21 members in- 
cludirg the President, of whom 7 are elected by 
the A.LC.C. at the plenary session and the rest 
nominated by the President at this dsicretion. 
Originally seventeen members filed their nomi- 
nations for these seven offices but the eve-of- 
polling withdrawals reduced them to thirteen. 
The seven sctually elected cannot be said to be 
either of the extreme “right” or the “left.” Thus 
Morarji Desai and K. D. Malaviya have both, 
been ruthlessly eliminated and if S. K. Patil may 
be held to belong to the dead “centre” with 
rather a “rightish”, hue, so can Bijou Pattanaik 
be regarded to be one in the “centre” with a 
distinctive “left” colouring. In fact, Bijou 
Pattanaik it was who was most vociferous in his 
demands for the straightforward and outright 
nationalization of banks and it seems to he 
mainly at his instance that the clause relating to 
the proposal for the State to take over rice mills 
anc. other agricultural processing industries was 
inc.uded in the resolution. 


Strength or Weakness ? 


One is not quite sure, however, judging from 
the ultimate and happy fate ef the official re- 
solution on democracy and socialism, if it really 
indicates any basic weakness or strengia ef the 
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Party as such. On the face of it, it would seem, 
that counsels of moderation prevailed and the 
official resolution, although -it contained atleast 
two crucial clauses of highly questionable wisdom, 
could be made to be accepted in the form it was 
originally presented. But judging by the appar- 
ently overwhelming measure of opinion on the 
extreme left as indicated by the many originally 
suggested amendments including a wholly parallel 
one of an extreme nature—whcih has been quite 
unprecedented throughout sixtyeight years of 
Congress history as Morarji- Desai so aptly 
pointed out—one is not quite sure what all this 
may ultimately portend. It is obvious that the 
present official leadership of the Party is yet 
organizationally strong enough to be able to 
effectively suborn the opposition, however 
vociferous or numerically strong, but it does not 
seem clear enough ‘as yet as to how far their 
present rather stale and static thinking may be 
able to keep down the growingly robust hold that 
is visibly being increasingly taken of opposition 
thinking by the modern jargons of so-called re- 
volutionary socio-economic thinking. If their so- 
called thinking is, in most part, an amalgam of 
mere catch phrases and slogans without much of 
a constructive content, the thinking of the official 
leadership, likewise, would seem to be a mere 
battery of counter-catchwords and  shibboleths 
without any very deep content of constructive 
thinking as well. It would seem almost obvious 
that the present Congress leadership on either 
side of the centre has -been suffering from a 
paralyzing throught-famine whcih, perhaps, is 
the only reason why_the so-called self-balancing 
feat of achieving unanimity on a resolution 
despite irreconcilable view-points on its contents 
was at all possible. 


External Policy 

In sharp contrast to the controversy over 
the manner in which a majority of speakers in 
the Subjects Committee expressed their impatience 
and, sometimes, even anger over the contents of 
Congress socialism, which even the amendment 
of Article I of the Constitution of the Party 
declaring the objective to be the establishment 
of a socialist State based upon parliamentary 
democracy, to replace its earlier constitutional 


aim of establishing a socialistic co-operative 
commonwealth, failed wholly to appease, the 
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Party’s resolution on international affairs proved 
to be a comparatively tame affair and caused no 
controversy whatever even when a speaker sought 
to interpret non-alignment as mere non-involve- 
ment. It is true that the steering committee took 
over two and a half hours before it could agree 
upon the draft resolution that was ultimately 
brought up before the Subjects Committee, but 
most of the differences were reported to have 
centred only around the phraselogy of the draft 
and not around its ‘spirit and not even in respect 
of its emphasis. One significant fact so far as 
this resolution was concerned was that while 
Morarji Desai from the far “right” moved the 
resolution, it was seconded by V. K. Krishna 
Menon who is generally Supposed to belong to the 
farthest “left” of the Party leadership. What 
this may really auger it may be difficult to assess 
at this juncture; it may very well mean thet 
both the right and left wings of the Party are 
atleast in full accord with one another in th'- 
field or it may equally be that strategy of the 
left wing was to concentrate all its fire upon the 
framing of the Party’s policy so far as its socia- 
list objectives were concerned and extend i's 
fullest co-operation to the other wing so far s 
matters oi lesser importance to itself were 
concerned. a 


Congress Socialism , 

The principal features of the programme for 
attainment of the socialist objectives of the 
Congress that have to be “fully implemented” are, 
according to the resolution, the achievement oi 
“an economy of abundance, equal opportunities 
for even one and a just share in the fruits 
of progress and elimination of privilege, dis- 
parities and exploitation.” A modern apparatus 
of production, planned economic development 
without widening existing income disparities and 
a national minimum comprising the essential rc- 
quirements in respect of food, clothing, housing, 
education and health, as speedily as “possible, are 
among the other important - postulates of the 
resolution. 

The resolution also calls for a limitation of 
incomes and property in pr’vate hands, the State 
to more efjectively direct the means of credit and 
investible resources of the country along lines of 
national priorities and the progressive growth of 
the public sector. 


es 
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Workers participation in management, 
successful operation of controls to check prices, 
neeative to farmers, State take-over of rice mills 
qad : other agricultural processing units and 
‘needy implementation of land reforms schemes, 
ave also been included as featurs of the 
80.ution. 

It is significant that although Shri Bijou 
>uttenaik, who seconded the official resolution of 
tLe Party on democracy and socialism in’ the 
».bjzcts Committee, declared that nationalization 
ct banks “was essential for socialist development 
ci tLe country,” the text of the resolution itself 
coes not include any specific provision in this 


„regard except for, the. rather. wide and vaguely. , 
yw rded directive that the “State should more. 


efec‘ively direct the means of credit and inves- 
tle resources of the country along the lines of 
rakenal. priorties. and the, progressive growth of 
tze private sector:” It is significant, however, that 
Mr. Pattanaik’s other important thesis that the 
cz-di:worthiness of a small entre preneur should 
ke assessed not on the basis of his assets but on 
tizt ,of his capacity for production, appears to 
Erve found place in the text of the official resolu- 
tcn anally adopted by the Party. 


Taoccuous and humdrum ? 


- On the face of it, the official resolution on 
democracy and Socialism, as finally adopted, 
veulc.seem to merely more or less reiterate its 
‘traditional stand on the subject and, but for a 
f. w.. mportant additions here and there, would 
s:3m to be quite as inoccuous and humdrum as 
ox previous occasions. Thus, for instance, the 
it. clusion of the provision for the State to take over 
azicultural produce and processing units, is a 
nay and important one although having regard 
te the fundamental changes already envisaged and, 
in very large measure implemented, in regard 
tc th: basic land tenure system in the country, 
th:s could not be regarded as entirely a new 
dzcarzure. Then, there is the clause regarding fix- 
ing a ceiling on private income and property which 
is another important part of the official resolu- 
tisn. Here also no new departure from earlier 
p.icias can be seen, for determining a ceiling on 
ircomes and property im private hands has been 
ta.xed about almost ad nauseum from the very 
beginning of Congress rule over ~~ the country, 
alznocgh the matter, asfar as I can recall, cannot 
be said to have ever before been officially in- 
cludec in a resolution passed by a plenary 
session of the Party. Nor also have the Govern- 
ment of the country been known to endeavour 
to impalement the policy in actual effect and 
while che Government and the Party from which 
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they nave been drawn have continued to swear 
by sozialism and the elimination of income and 
property disparities they have, in actual effect, been 
progressively and overwhelmingly widening over 
the last twelve years and more of planned develop- . 
ment of the economy. If now the Party may 
have been invested with a sense of urgency in 
this matter, it does not seem to have been 


-reflected in correspondingly adequate measure 


upon the resolution affecting this part. Then, 
again, the part of the resolution that calls for a 
national minimum in respect of such basic needs - 
as focd, clothing; housing, education and health 
within a specified period dead-line is, in itself,’ 
no new and fundamental departure from earlier _ 
policies in this regard, although the emphasis 
and the seplling out of a specific time-limit for 
its acnievement which was first mooted in . the: 
earlier: Jaipur-A,1.C.C. session, may. be- regarded. . 
as a new one. Nevertheless this may mean no’ 
more than mere wishful thinking on the part 
of the Party and may have been included in the 
official spelling out of Party objectives at the.. 
Bhubaneswar Congress for, perhaps, no other 
reason except for the purpose of endeavouring 
to counter the growing discontent and impatience 
of the country. For it’ is demonstrable, and it is 
difficult to believe that the Party and its leader- - 
ship are not aware of this fact, that the state of 
development-planning today, even without taking ` 
into account the large. and almost paralyzing 
failures of the Third Plan as are now officially: 
admitted by the Planning Commission and 
Government alike, simply do not make it pro- | 
bable, nor even possible, that progress in the. 
economy that can, even with the utmost effort | 
and resources at the disposal of the country $ 
today, be achieved by the end of the Fifth Plan 
period, in the measure which would yield the 
nevessary wherewithals for achieving this so- 
called “national minimum.” Although ‘this 
minimum has not been specifically spelt out in 
the resolution except in rather vague terms, if 
this were: to mean an income, computed in 
terms of constant prices, of not less than Rs. 100 . 
per mensem per family of 5 as recently postu- 
lated by Shri Shriman Narayan, Member of the 
Plannirg' Commission, in course of an address 
to a students’ seminar in Bombay, it is simply 
not possible to achieve this level of income (in- 
real terms, of course), even if the projections 
of the Fourth and the Fifth Plans as included 
in the Third Plan document were to be fully: 
realised in actual effect. Not that Rs. 100 per 
family of 5 would buy the basic minimum re-’ 
quirements stated in the resolution. On present 
prices food grains’ alone for a family of 5 would 
cost very nearly Rs. 50 per mensem even if the 
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more overwhelming proportion of the family’s 
need in this behalf were to be covered by the 
cheaper wheat. Housing, even in' the most putrid 
slums would cost no less than Rs. 25 per mensem 
in semi-urban areas and, in any case, not less 
than Rs. 10 in villages. Clothing at a basic 
minimum of 9 yards per head per annum of the 
coarsest variety would cost no less than Rs. 7 
per mensem and schooling, even at a free 
primary school could not cost less than Rs. ‘2 per 
child per month which, assuming the 5 in the 
family to consist of 3 school-going children, would 
cost no less than another Rs. 6. If the cost on 
health has to be kept down to a nominal amount, 
the family’s food must consist of a reasonable 
proportion of milk and other proteins, fats, sugar, 
some vegetables, fruits, ete., in such proportions 
as would cover a daily intake of even as little as 
1,800 calories (minimum requirements in this 
behalf for healthy living is computed by com- 
petent medical and nutritional experts are placed 
at not less than 3,000 calories, it should be un- 
derlined), would cost the family nothing less than 
another Rs. 50 per mensem at present prices. It 
should be clear on the face of it, therefore, that 
although Rs. 100 per mensem per family of 5 
would be far too inadequate to attain a healthy 


national minimum of liying standards, it is’ far. 


too optimistic to expect that even this inadequate 
little would be wtihin the limits of practical 
realisation by the end of the Fifth Plan period. 
Merely passing resolutions and delivering scath- 
ing denunciations of the Government and the 
Party leadership are not, patently, going to be 
of much practical value. If, therefore, the much 
boosted Congress resolution on democracy and 
socialism, inspite of verbal departures from 
earlier tradition, ‘were to be regarded as merely 
humdrum and inoccuous, one should not be 
regarded as being either too critical or too 


carping. - 
A Public Relations Resolution 


In fact it would not be far wrong to regard 
the resolution as a whole, together with all the 
rather vitriolic controversy that preceded its 
final adoption as it was originally drafted and 
approved by the steering committee, as nothing 
more serious than a virtuously shaped public 
relations stunt. The Congress Government’s essays 
in very expensive “socialistic planning” has 
neither yielded adequate results in terms of net 
advance in terms of rise in the national income, 
nor has it eliminated or even visibly reduced 


income and wealth disparities. On the contrary. 


indications are ‘not wanting that the latter have 


very substantially widened ‘as compared to their’ 


Fi 


level before launching planned ` development 
under Government aegis, although factual assese- 
ments thereof have yet to be made available to 
the public. The following excerpts from a con- 
tribution to the recently issued Bhubaneswar 
Congress special issue of the official party organ 
of the Congress, the “A.L.C.C. Economic Review” 
by one who is obviously a party member, would 
be both interesting and revealing : 

“As a result of the efforts at planning,” says 
this document, “nationnal income of India has 
risen bv about 42 per cent durnig the period 
1950-51 to 1960-61. After accounting for a 22 
per cent rise.in the population, we get an impres- 
sion that the per capita income has risen bv 
about 15 per cent in ten years. The rate of growth 
at 1.5 per cent per annum cannot give much o! 
a consolation on our performance; but more 
painful is the situation when we question our- 
selves about the extent of improvement in the 
standards of living for the majority of the Indiar 
population. R 

“It is a matter of common knowledge thz: 
whenever there are inflationary tendencies in ar 
economy and there is existence of disparities in 
the ownership of wealth and property, the poorer 
sections stand to loose and the richer sections to 
gain. The gains would be in the same ratio a= 
would be the degree of disparities in ownership 
of property, since the value of the property woul! 
rise at the rate at which prices rise ; and the loss 
to the poor, since purchasing . power of their 
‘available income would decline, would be by the 
degree of rise in the price level. 

‘During the first decade of planning in 
India (1950-51 to 1960-61) there has been vir- 
tually no change in the occupatonail structure 
i.e., dependence upon agriculture by nearly 67 
per cent of the population remains as it was. lt 
also means the same rate of growth of population 
in the agricultural sector as in the non-agricul- 
tural one. The index of agricultural production 
has risen by about 40 per cent whereas index of 
industrial production has risen by nearly 94.3 


'per cent. If one accounts for populatoin growth 


one may roughly say that the per capita incom= 
of the agricultural sector has increased by about 
14 per cent whereas of the industrial sector Lv 
68 per cent i.e, by nearly five times. Cost cf 
living index during this period rose by abovt 
23 per cent (from 101 to 124). After aceountine 
for this, one can easily imagine how disparitics 
in ‘neome levels. even broadly, must have 
widened further. But the situation is not correctly 
described until we also mention that mast of the 
increased incomes within the industrial sector 
accrue to a verv small per centage of indus- 
trialists (emphasis ours)”. This-is an indictrrer' 
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ot planning as it was eventuated during the last 
decade and the kind of socialistic advance that 
would appear to have been achieved thereby by 
a member of the ruling party. 

One should, therefore, take care to under- 
line what the present Congress resolution ‘on 
democracy, inspite of what may be ordinarily 
regarded as its revolutionary addenda, may mean 
in practical terms. 


Tite Public Sector 


„One of the clauses of the resolution includes 
ths words “progressive growth of the public 
sector” and on of the insistent demands of the 
opposition in the Subjects Committee led by 
Bijou Pattanaik was categorical inclusion of the 
demand for nationalization of banks in the terms 
of the resolution. The growth already evinced 
by the public sector in the national economy 
would be evident from the fact that while in the 
first two Plans, the proportion of aggregate 
investment in the public sector has been only 
above half the total new investment, in the Third 
Pian the publie Sector’s share has assumed a pro- 
portion of well over 75 per cent of the total. 
Besides, the sphere of the public sector has also 
ben progressively widened over the Plan years 
and the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956, 
which was, in effect, a restatement of the Govern- 
ments policies in this behalf, was a virtual 
departure, not merely in degree, but also in 
fundamentals from the earlier policy statement 
contained in the Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1648. Although there has so far been no further 
officially adumbrated amendment of the 1956 
industrial policy of the Government so far as the 
operation and jurisdiction of the public sector- is 
ccncerned, recent trends go to show that the 
public sector has also been endeavouring to in- 
creasingly invade the consumer sector of industry 
which, it was initially decided, would remain the 
exclusive domain of the private sector. 

What the public sector has to show for this 
increasing appropriation of national and borrowed 
capital resources is a question which should, in 
this context, be carefully examined. In ‘the key 
and strategic industries’ sector, for instance, 
inspite of the massive investments so far made in 
the public sector steel industry for one, 
the results. so far, in production yields have only 
been infinitesimal compared to the already laid 
down capacity. Further expansion of the public 
sector steel plants at massive outlay of capital in 
both national currericy and foreign exchange, as 
we'l as the establishment of at least one more 4 
million ton steel plant have been included in the 


periority projects of the Third Plan and yet it. 
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is now quite clear that the country’s dependence 
on imported steel will continue to rise over the 
corresponding period. In the coal industry again, 
the performances of the public sector have been 
tragically far below the targets envisaged in the 
Second Plan and there is hardly any doubt that 
the ircreased targets of the current Plan in this 
industry will remain equally dismally unful- 
filled. Some realism has begun to be recently 
evinced by Government by a certain measure of 
indirect assistance that they have at last been 
willing to extend to the private sector in the`coal 
industry. Examples could be muliplied to show 
that the performances of the public sector, so 
far, in the crucial industries’ sectors have been 
far below expectations originally held out and, 
especially, in the domain of power production 
capacitv, the public sector’s failures have demon- 
strably affected the production pace of the private 
sector in large measure. 

In fact the mid-term appraisal of the Third 
Plan recenily assayed by the Planning Commission 
goes to show that inspite of investments in this 
sector having aggregated, during the first two ` 
years of the Plan, to somewhere around fifty per 
cent cf the estimated investment over the entire 
Plan peroid, results so far eventuated in terms of 
progress in the rise of the national income have 
been of the order of only about 15 per cent of 
expectations. What is more, according to the 
Plannig Commission, , the likely investment 
appropriations of the entire Third Plan period 
would aggregate somewhere above 93 per cent 
of total estimates in this behalf for the public 
sector, although the Commission have, it seems 
with deliberate intent, desisted from giving any 
estimate of possible yields in terms of increaseg 
in the national income that could now be realis- 
tically expected, over the entire Plan period. 
According to some eminent economists, the pace 
of increase in the national income during the’ 
remaining Plan period could not be expected ‘to 
exceed a rate of approximately 3.5 per cent per 
annum. A more optimistic school of economists, 
however, place this rate at an optimum of 4.5 
per cent provided, of course, more increased and 
integreted effort were brought to the implemen- 
tation of the Plan during the remaining years 
of the Plan. Even if this latter figure were to be 
accepted as possibly realistic—and there is con- 
siderable doubt if that is really so—the aggregate 
rise in the national. income over the entire Third 
Plan period would not be likely to exceed just 
about 18 per cent against the originally envisaged 
36 per cent in the Plan. In other words, with 
a more than 93 per cent investment, the likely 
yield of the Plan in terms of advance in the 
national income could not be expected to exceed 
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only just about 50 per cent of original ex- 
pectation! There could be no more scathing 
indictment of the public sector in the present 
Indian economy than this. The immense waste- 
fulness of its operation is all too obvious to need 
further elucidation. It would be interesting to 
note what a celebrated Congress man says in 
this context : “But if we ask ourselves a question,” 
he says, “what per centage of the nation’s pro- 
duction is generated in the public sector, we 
would realise that the task ahead is tremendous 
and all this zeal of congratulating ourselves over 
the fast-expanding public sector would be put in 
the right perspective.” 


Nationalization of Banks 


It is in this context that the insistent demand, 
from cerain very vociferous secions of the Party, 
for the nationalization of Banks has to be espe-, 
cially assessed. The talk of nationalization of the 
banking institutions in the country has been in 
the air for quite some time and even a categori- 
cal demand was voiced in this behalf in Parlia- 
ment at its last session. The present demand for 
including this in the Party and the Government’s 
immediate programmes would seem to have 
stemmed from a desire to have control over all 
the credit institutions of the country, so that 
there would be larger control over capital re- 
sources and their deployment than .the Govern- 
ment have at present. While not agreeing to go 
so far as to include a plan for nationalization 
of banks categorically in the official resolution 
even such a usually conservative and balanced 
man as: Lalbahadur Shastri had, while moving 
the resolution in the Subjects Committee, went 
so far as to say that “nationalization was con- 
sidered necessary for increase in production, 
reduction of imports, removal of disparities and 
end of monopolies. Disparities” Shastri conceded, 
‘would stay but socialist measures (he seemed 
obviously to have meant this to include nation- 
alization of banks as well) were expected to 
minimize their intensity” how, he did not, of 
course, care to explain. 

Bijou Pattanaik, who seemed to have played 
a very active role in developing this demand 
within the Party and, especially in the High 
Command who, he claimed were convinced “of 
the need to nationalize the banking industry in 
India,” was reported to have said that “five 
business houses controlled the banking industry 
which had only Rs. 38 crores of share capital 
and Rs. 1,480 crores of depositors’ money. These 
five business houses controlled 1,600 industrial 
units. There was interlocking of finance and the 
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vast amount of the depositors’ money was largely 
used for the benefit of their industries. 

“Nationalization of banks,” Pattanaik said, 
“would not curb the operations of the privale 
sector. Nationalized banks would instead offer 
finance to thousands of small entre preneurs to 
thrive in industrial ventures thus breaking mono- 
poly interests.” , 

Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, while speakii 
at the Subjects Committee meeting on the reo- 
solution seemed to have struck a diversionary 
note when while avoiding being categorical on 
the subject of nationalization of banks. He said 
that the real “danger lay in rising prices ar‘ 
unaccounted money. If these could be controlled.” 
he. was reported to have added, “many of the 
ills facing the country could be remedied. 
Regarding credit facilities, nationalization of 
banks would not augment credit. The State Bark 
now controlled 30 per cent of credit. The Unicn 
Government had plans to start a Developme: 
Bank. The Government would then have contri 
over 50 per cent of credit. 

In fact, a realistic note was sought to le 
introduced by an industrialist member who 
pointed out that the banks in the country between 
them made a gross profit of only about Rs. 25 
crores in a year and after meeting all the: 
statutory obligations are left with a net amour 
of only about Rs. 4 crores for appropriation. 
This is too insignificant a sum for nationalization 
of banks to be worthwhile to the nation. But the 
meeting did not seem to be in a mood to listen 
to counsels of wisdom. 

The problem so far as credit is concerned 's 
not the extent of it that is controlled by the 
organized credit institutions like banks. The 
banks are already under a considerable measu e 
of regulatory control so far as the lending of 
credits to their clients is concerned and the exiert 
of this control as well its nature may, at arv 
time, be widened or amended whenever the need 
may arise. It can hardly be accepted that the 
banks are responsible for the obviously risin% 
speculative pressures in the market, especially in 
the essential consumer sectors which are general'y 
supposed to be responsible for correspondine\y 
increasing price pressures. It is well known thet 
there is a vast unorganized sector of the moncv 
market operating in the country without any kind 


of physical or constitutional*inhibition on 1s 
operations which, generally makes vast credits 


available for speculative operations and which. 
in their turn, spiral up the price level. Accordins 
to a statement of the Union Finance -Minister 
some time ago, this unorganized and virtually 
uncontrollable sector of the money market is in 
control of credits as large as the entire organized 
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sector as a whole, and unless ways and unless: 


ways and means can be devised to curb its 
operations, the hope of a stable price structure 
ard all that it denotes would continue to ,be 
belied. Mr. Krishnamachari has spoken of ‘the 
need for public discipline to enable this to be 
achieved and we have no doubt that he-is 


materially right. The difficulty is that there is no’ 


krown. methods of inculcatiing public discipline 
in such matters that may be expected to be really 
effective. 7 

Actual physical control of the banks by the 
public sector would, on the other hand, be alto- 
gether a most reprehensible masure. We have 
al-eady acquired a considerable measure of 
experience of Government’s control over one 
very important and organized sector of credit 
industry, we mean life insurance. Nationalization 
of life insurance, so far, does not seem to have 
improved matters so far as its public dealings 
are concerned in comparison with the earlier 
rezime. 
dual insured may have improved to a certain 
extent in so far as the assurance is there by 
implication that being under public management, 
the insured would not be deprived of his legiti- 
mate dues. But, by and large, Indian life insu- 
rance except in certain isolated instances, con- 
lixued to give a very good account of the public 
trest reposed in it, both by way of security to 
the policyholder as well as in the contents of 
ecient ‘and prompt service to him. If there have 
bezn .instances of the element of security not 
beng all it should have been, the fault was not 
so much that of the industry .as a wole but 


relly that of the Government who by their lapses. 


hai failed to ensure conformation to staturory 
requirements by certain cases.of unscrupulous 
menagements, enabling them to victimize their 
po'icyholders with impunity; On the other hand 
sirce nationalization, we have heard of innumer- 
ab-e complaints, many of which we found were 
- wholly ‘substantial, of the very inadequate and 
“{nefficient service that policyholders generally can 
now expect from this organization, but also that 
orcanizationally a great deal of nepotism and 
jol bery has been undermining the very basie 
strength of the industry as a whole. The manage- 
ment of the Life Insurance Corporation no doubt 
go into self-congratulatory peans over its success- 
ful‘ progress in writing far larger quantities of 
new business every year than ever before, but 
if this were to be set off against the equally 
increasing incidence of new business and renewal 
lapses—of which unfortunately no ~ up-to-date 
and detailed accounts are available—and of 
aecrued but pending claims, much of this progress 
weuld.:seem to have- been extravagant wasteful- 


The element of security to the indivi-. 
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ness. tiven the payment of a due premium has 


‘been made so cumbrous and time-consuming that 


if there were any alternatives available even 


‘with a considerable attenuation of the security 


elemert, the Life Insurance Corporation would 
soon be out of business. It is an outstanding 
example of the evils of a monopoly in more ways 
than kave already been related. For instance the 
investment policies of the premier life insurance 
companies before nationalization always included 
schemes to invest in housebuilding loans to 
policy holders on very reasonable terms and over 


the years many middle class families have been . 


enabled to build and own houses which they 
could not otherwise hope to do. True, the L.LC. 
has recently announced resumption of such in- 
vestments now, but the rate of interest now 


decided to be charged is so high that there will ` 


be likely to be a very few takers, if any at all 
at this ruinously high cost. There is, indeed, not 
the least justification for such a high rate of 
interest except that the Corporation may perhaps, 
invest its funds equally profitably elsewhere, 
although we have our gravest doubts if any legi- 
timate borrower will even find it worth his while 
to borrow money, against sound and redeemable 


security, at as high a cost as 7.5 per cent per’ 


annum. There is hardly any business in the ` 


country except, perhaps, that of the black- 
marketeer, that is found to yield such a high 
rate o? net profit on the investment. Besides, it 
is the policyholder’s money that would thus be 
lent to him, and if the premium charged to him 
is constructed on an interest base of only 3 per 
cent, there does not seem to be any legitimate 
reason why he should be made to pay a 150 per 
cent more for using ti to his own advantage and 
to that of the Corporation alike. 

The fear is not unreal that if banks were 
to be included within public sector management, 
much “he same confusion, nepotism and jobbery 
would also be the inevitable outcome. Besides, 
the banker’s job is a‘highly specialized and a 
technical one. Pitchforking people into the con- 
trolling authority of such institutions without 
adequate previous experience or training in the 
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mechanics of banking and the operations of the, 


credit market’ might jeopardise its very existence 
and usefulness to the community. It is just as 
well, that demands of those who would have all 


our banks nationalized have not, so far as the © 


resolut.on is concerned, been categorically eon- 
ceded. There is reason, we feel, even to view the 
little that has been conceded in this context with 
the gravest measure of suspicion and appre- 
hension. It may yet open the door wider to gravér 
risks in the future. 


The resolution apparently has conceded 
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‘ijou Pattanaik’s demand’ that the creditwor- 
ainess of an industry should not be assessed on 
ne security of its assets but on its production 
otential. It is hardly clear as to what was really 
seant. If a bank, for: instance, were to advance 
eeded credits to an industry, it would inevitably 
ave to be sure that the investment has been 
dequately secured. Such security, if advances 
rere to be. made on the block capital of the 
adustry which, of course, is not the proper 
rovince of a commercial bank to do, by an 
ssessments of the fixed assets of the industry 
oncerned with such reasonable margins between 
heir assessed value and the actual amount of 
nvestment, This is an elementary precaution that 
my bank, or even a private lender would adopt 
vhile making an investment of this nature. 
)therwise investments with industry by a lend- 
ng institution can only- be, made on.:the marke- 
able’ value of goods or raw materials pledged 
vith such margins for safety as may be mutually 
letermined. In any case it must be on the re- 
disable assets of an industry, eithr by way of 
ixed capital or manufactures under process or 
ods in stock. How can anyone lend credits on 
he assessed production potential of an industry 
vithout the risk of jeopardising the invested 
unds either in part or entirely, is beyond our 
‘ommon understanding. Mr. S. K. Patil sought 
ò disabuse the Committee of the apparent 
mpossibility of enunciating such a norm of 
nvestment in course of his speech on the rsolu- 
ion, but it seems that no one, including the 
ramers of the resolution, were inclined to listen 
o words, of common or garden wisdom. 


seiling Over Income, Properiy and Wealth 


In conclusion we would only refer to 
he clause of the resolutioin under discus- 
ion that demands that present “economic 
lisparities must be substantially reduced, 
ind that a ceiling must be placed upon in- 
omes and private property. This is quite 
. legitimate objective. No reasonable per- 
on could hold a brief for extravagant and 
vateful affluence and abject misery and 
itter starvation to subsist side by side. It 
s somewhat encouraging that Lalbahadur 
shastri has stated that a measure of dispa- 


ity will inevitably continue*to exist but: 


hat it had become urgently necessary to 
1arrow down the present widening gap be- 
‘ween the two. This would seem to indicate 
hat no outright method of expropriation 
ind deprivations are intended. It would 
seem to have struck somewhat of an invi- 
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dious exception when the committee, as re- 
ported ,refused to take into consideration <. 
suggestion by one of its members, that an 
immediate ceiling on the incomes and ‘pio: 
perty of members of the Cogress party bs 
prescribed, It may appear to the lay public 
that the Party would not agree to abide ov 
the same standards themselves which they 
are so eager to apply tothe rest of tne 
country’s population. However, that is bv 
the way. 

A confession has been implicit in-the 
terms of the resolution as well as in th: 
speeches of the party leadership, that durir:. 
the decade of planning, the fruits of progres: 
have not really fallen to the lot of the pco- 
and the hungry who have þeen grovellit:; 
below on the dust and have really. bee: 
appropriated by those who have been per 
ching on the topmost rungs of the econonv: 
ladder. The preliminary report on natior: | 
income distribution compiled by the-Mehc- 
lanobis Committee indicated even Mor. 
Although not finally confirmed by the lon 
awaited full and subsequent report, it seer- 
ed to have indicated that the richest ten f€ 
cent of the population have been appropriati 
ing as much as very nearly fifty per cent c: 
the net national product, and that an eque! 
proporzion of the -wealth of the country iż» 
owned by them. If thesé indications are 
really borne out by a factual analysis of the 
situation, it would seem that the Congress 
Party’s assays in socialist planning have rc- 
ally borne the most poisonous fruits. I 
fact it -would be. legitimate to evaluat: 
these facts as an index of the utter incom- 
petence, inadequacies and even worse 01 
Congress rule over the country as also, thet 
through Governmentally sponsored develop- 
ment planning they have taken on a task ov 
themselves which they are neither qualified 
nor competent enough to carry out succesf- 
fully and along legitimate lines. 

_ Ne one, therefore, will quarrel with the 
Party’s resolution that ways and means 
must be found to combat this paralying evi.. 
No wonder that, in the circumstances, eve 
some stalwarts of the Congress leadershi+ 
are heard to complain that the real power 
behind the present Government are neither 
the people who have placed them there, nor 
the Party from which it is derived, but the 
handful of rich finciers and industrialists 
who rule the destiny of the country throug" 
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Congress puppets to their own personal 
advantage and to the detriment of thcse of 
rest of the country. But what methods are 
used and instruments are devised to ecmbat 
tkis evil and thus effectively disperse the 
power that money represents in the country 
witkout sacrificing the basic principles of 
livecty and human dignity is the most im- 
portant matter for consideration in this 
ccntext. 

The Congress President, Kamraj Nadar, 
has already suggested how the objective 
eculd be achieved without sacrificing either 
principles of liberty or subjecting human 
digiity to any kind of pressure. His sug- 
gest.on has the genius of simplicity ard is, 
moreover, in the fullest accord with the 
accepted canons of public taxation: all over 
the civilized world. He has said achieve 
this by taxation, a method which might have 
beer. employed with advantage from the 
very beginning of Congress rule. Taxetion, 
it is only legitimate, should be proportonal 
to tie financial resources and revenues of 
‘every citizen. It is true that it may be 
somewhat difficult, at least at the initial 
stages, to discover all the incomes and all the 
asses of some very rich persons, but 
given the determination by the Govern- 
menz leaders concerned, -it should not be 
impcssible to: do so in the end. When 
Morarji Desai issued his Gold Control Crder 
last year, we expressed our fears that it 
woud achieve nothing except a few paltry 
gains here and there but would cause colossal 
misery and deprivation on the other kand. 
If the Finance Minister really meant the 
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hidden gold hoards in the country to be 
forced out into the open and accounted for, 
more direct and courageous methods would 
have to be employed. He would do nothing 


like that and the result has been worse than- 


useless. It was 
Krishnamachari later partially modified 
the order which has somewhat minimized 
its rigours on those who least deserved them. 
But even he has not gone far enough to 


the point where it would really be possible 


to force out into the open the openly 
suspected but never officially discovered 
large concealed gold hoards in the country 
and an accounting demanded. 

Forceful and determined methods wil] 


have to be employed if results are expected 


to be obtained in the present instance also. 
At the same time one may also hope that 
corresponding succours in the matter of the 
very burdens that the common man has so 
far been made to carry and- which his 
shoulders have never been strong enough 
to comfortably sustain, that have been in- 
creasingly imposed on him over the years by 
way of exise duties on the few articles of 
‘essential consumption without which he 
could nott hope to exist. Taxation, one 
admits, will have to continue to be heavy 
in the country for years and years. But one 
has the right to expect that its burdens 
woula be more equitably distributed than 
has so far been done. Incidentally, this 
woulc. also seem to be one of the basic re- 


quirements of a socialist society which ours 
Congress rulers promise so vociferously they 


would fashion for us. 
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EMERGENCY PROVISIONS IN THE CONSTITUTION ‘OF INDIA 
AN APPRAISAL 


By Prof. MOHAMMAD GHOUSE 
Deptt. of Law, Aligarh Muslim: University 


J- 


Introduction 


When arms speak, said the great 
Roman Jurist, laws are silent? The famous 
English political philosopher, Edmund Burke, 
made a similar observation in his “Reflec- 
tions on the Revoution in France.” “Laws 
are commanded to hold their tongues 
amongst arms:; and tribunals fall to the 
ground with the peace they are no longer 
able to uphold?” One familiar with the 
practical working of a constitutional system 


realises that Cicero’s adage and Burke's. 


dictum all too often accord with the realities 
of emergencies. As observed by Lord Mac. 
Millan: “The still small voice of law is 
quelled: when men kill and destroy in defi- 
ance of its dictates.’ 

The basic provisions of the constitution, 
normally and perfectly adapted to conditions 
of peace, may not have the same complete 
and universal application in times of ex- 
treme emergency. Evefi constitutional doc- 
trine must give way, if it conflicts with the 
national necessity, since emergericy calls 
into full play all the powers of Government. 
“By general law”, declared Abraham 
Lincoln, at the height of America’s greatest 
national emergency, “life and limb must þe 
protected, yet often a limb must be amputa- 
ted to save a life; but a life is never wisely 
given to save a limb. ”»3 This is undeniable 
as total war can not be waged in complete 
subordination to law. As succintly put by 
Alladi Krishnaswami Iyer: “a wat can not 
be fought on principles of the Magna Carta.” 
Lord Justice Scrutton made a similar obser- 

vation: “.....,a.war could not be conduc- 
téd -on the principles | of the Sermon on the 
Mount. ” The view that the emergency 
power must be exercised in strict conformity 
with: all. legal forms sand nena tons must, 
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therefore, be rejected. Yet, this is fer 
from saying that the emergency must Le 
allowed to carry before it the basic Consii- 
tutional structure. The exigencies of c.- 
treme emergency must somehow be reco’- 
ciled with the requirements of law; if eithe> 
takes over the field completely in a peric’ 
of emergency, it may carry with it all cl- 
that is of value.’ 

Modern constitutions, to meet i: 
abnormal situation, provide the executii: 
with wide powers to deal effecitvely w:.' 
such: a situation, in ordeer to prote: 
public safety and national interest. Tiv 
Indian Constitution has, by part XVIII, pr 
vided the executive with ample powers 
deal with abnormal situations.or eme.- 
gencies. The purpose of this paper is iv 
critically examine the provisions of Pa. 
XVIII of the Indian Constitution and :o 
compare them with the corresponding prv- 
visions of other democratic constitutions. 

Part XVIII of the Constitution of Ind = 
visualizes three ‘different kinds of abnorm: i 
situations :—(i) An emergency due to inte - 
nal disturbance or external aggression ; 
(ii) Failure of constitutional machinery ia 
the States; (iii) Financial Emergency. 


An Emergency Due to External Aggress.oi2 
or Internal Disturbance 


Art. 852 of the Constitution of Ind.a 
provides that if the President is satisfic.. 
that a grave emergency exists whereby the 
security of India or any part thereof js 
threatened, whether by. war or externe! 
aggressior. or internal disturbance, he mar. 
by proclamation, make a,declaration.to thri 
effect. On account of the naked ageressic : 
committed by China against India, the Pre 
sident has proclaimed an emergency undr 
Art, 352 of ihe Constitution. ox oe 4 
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The President is also authorised to issue 
a proclamation of emergency before the 
actual occurence of war, aggression or dis- 
turbance, if he is satisfied that there is immi- 
nent danger of such occurence. The power 
tc proclaim an emergency is subject to two 
restrictions: In the first place, the procla- 
mation has to be laid before each House of 
Perliament. The Constitution does not, 
hewever, specify the period duging -which 
th.s obligation has to be fulfilled. Seccndly, 
the proclamation ceases to be operative at 
the expiration of two months unless kefore 
the expiration of that period, it has been 
rproved by both Houses of Parliament. 

The issue of a proclamation of emer- 
gency has a twofold consequence. In the 
first place, it virtually amounts to the nega- 
tion of the federal character of the Corstitu- 
tion in so far as the States affected by the 
proclamation are reduced to.the level of 
county Councils in a unitary State. Under 
Azt. 353 the executive power of the States 
is brought directly under the control and 
Sipervision of the Union in the event of 


emergency. Secondly, the Union Farlia-- 


ment is also authorized to make laws with 

respect to any matter and to confer powers 

ard impose duties upon the Union or 

Oicers and authorities of the Union as 

raspects that matter, notwithstanding that it 

is one which is not enumerated in the Union 
ist. 


Thus the balance of division of powers 
between the Union and the units is affected 
during emergenceis, as the Union is alowed 
to encroach upon: the sphere allotted to the 
states. Thus, during an emergency, the auto- 
ncmy of the States is reduced to vanishing 
pcint, and they become parts of a decentra- 
lized Unitary State. 

In the American Constitution there are 
nc separate provisions for dealing with 
anormal situations. As the Supreme Court 
of America has observed: (“Extraordinary 
conditions do not create or enlarge Consti- 
tutional powers.’ In Home Building and 
Loan Association V. Blaisdell? Chief Justice 
Eghes said: 

“Emergency does not create pcwer ; 
emergency does not increase granted 
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power or remove or diminish the restric- 
tions imposed upon the powers granted 
or reserved. The constitution was adopt- 
ed in a period of grave emergency. ` Its 
grants of power to the federal; govern- 
ment and its limitations of the power of 
the States were determined in the light ` 
of emergency and they are not altered. 
by emergency.” 

The President in America can not, 
therefore, exercise any extraordinary 
powers in view of any emergency. Even 
the Federal Legislature itself has no larger 
powers under emergencies. But, in con- 
struing the scope of the grant of power, the 
existence of the emergency has always been 
borne in mind by the Courts. Mr. Justice 
Holmes said in the Schenck case that when 
a nation was at war “many things that 
might be said in time of peace are such a 
hindrance to its (war) efforts that their 
utterance will not be endured so long as 
men fight” and “no court could regard them 
as prctected by any constitutional right.’ 


Federal Intervention in Cases of Aggression 
and Disturbance 

Under Art. 355 of the Indian Constitu- 
tion, the Union Government is under obliga- 
tion to protect every State against external | 
aggression and: internal disturbance and to 
‘ensure that the Government of every State 
is carried on in accordance with the Consti- 
tution. There are similar provisions in the 
constitutions of Australia and the United 
States of America. $.119 of the Australian 
Constitution reads: “The Commonwealth 
shall protect every State against invasion, 
and, on the application of the executive 
Government of the State, against domestic 
violence.’ The Constitution of the United 
States provides: “The United States shall 
guarantee to every State in the Union a 
repubiican form of Government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion, and, 
on the application of the Legislature or of 
the Executive (when the Legislature can 
not be convened) against domestic violence.” 

The duty imposed on the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the United States to guarantee 
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the republican ‘form in the States may lead 
one to think that it may prohibit or suspend 
such State Governments as do not, in its 
judgement, conform to the requirement. 
But there has been no’instance in practice 
so far to the effect that the Government of 
the United States has suspended or inter- 
fered with a State Government on tthe 
ground that the latter has failed to perform 
its constitutional obligations. 

In the cases!® that brought this Clause 
before the Court, it was held that the main- 
tenance of representative institutions is 
sufficient to maintain a republican form of 
Government. 

In the United States of America if, on 
account of domestic violence, the working 
of the State Government becomes impos- 
sible, the Union Governmet may come to the 
aid of the State Government with its mili- 
tary forces, if required—but only at the re- 
quest of the State. The decision taken by 
Congress in this regard can not be challeng- 
ed ina Court of law. Similarly, in cases 
of domestic violence, it is for the Congress 
to determine “the measures which should be 
adopted to make the guarantee effective.’™ 
In Texas V White ! it was pointed out that 
the power to enforce this guarantee is 
primarily a legislative power and resides in 
Congress.}8 

In the United States if the disturbance 
interferes with the operation of the National 
Government itself, the processes of the 
Federal Courts, or the movement of the 
inter-State trade and. commerce, the Union 
may send its troops on its own initiative, 
without waiting, for the application of the 
State authorities. In October, 1962, Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent the Federal troops to 
secure the admission of Mr. Meredith, a 
Negro, to the Mississipi University, and 
thereby enforce the decree of the federal 
Court flouted by Governor Barnett! The 
former President Eisenhower also, it may 
be recalled, used federal troops in the Little 
Rock, Arkansas, integration crisis. 

This authority to send federal troops is 
based on the right of the Union to execute 
the federal laws and to maintain its autho- 
rity on every foot or tip of the national 
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territory. The action of President Cleveland 
in sending federal troops ‘during the 

Chicago strike in 1894 was upheld by the 

court. In the course of the judgement te 
court observed : 

“The entire strength of the nation 
may be used to enforce in any part of 
the land the full and free exercise of all 
national powers . . . . entrusted by the 
constitution to its care. The strong arm 
of the National Government may be 
put forth to brush away all obstructicens 
to the freedom of inter-State Commerce 
or the transportation of the mails”. 

In India the power to intervene is 
granted; to the executive and not to the 
legislature. And federal intervention in 
India may take. place even if there :s 
actually no external aggression or interre! 
disturbance ; it is enough if there is, to tre 
satisfaction of the President, imminens 
danger of it.5 The Union is also. competent 
to ensure that the Government of a Stiie 
is carried on in accordance with the Cons: - 
tution. The Union has also authority under 
Art. 365 read with Art. 356 to intervene in 
the affairs of a State when it fails to comply 
with or to give effect’ to any directions 


issued by the Union Government under 
Art. 256,=5 


Failure of Constitutional machinery in 
the States 


4 
‘ 
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The President is empowered by Art. 356 
of the constitution to make a proclamation 
whenever he is satisfied that the Govern- 
ment of a State can not be carried on ir. 
accordance with the provisions of the Cors- 
titution either on the report of the Goverror 
or otherwise. It means the failure of a Stete 
Government to work according to the Cen- 
stitution, in circumstances which have no 
necessary connection with external aggres- 
sion, internal disturbance or violence, 
though these may be the cause of failure in 
particular cases1¢ A failure within ihe 
meaning of the present Article may pio- 
bably arise also in the case of abuse cf 
Constitutional powers by a State: Goven- 
ment. In the States of Andhra and ‘he 
Punjab and also in Orissa, party dissensi: “s 
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brought in Presidents rule. After the fall 
of the Prakasam Ministry in Andhra by a 
vce of no confidence and after the resig- 
nion of the Bhargava Ministry in the 
Punjab, President’s rule was introduced: on 
the alleged ground that no alternative 
M. nistry could be formed. 

When no State Ministry ‘can be formed, 
the first step, which certainly is the right 
sted, should be dissolution and general 
election. It is a matter of common know- 
leige that in the United Kingdom the 
Legislature is repeatedly dissolved till a 
single majority party emerges or till a 
cozlition is’ formed. In India also, when 
there is a breakdown of Constitutional 
mechinery in a State, the-proper method of 
reconstruction is dissolution and: election 
ani not introduction of President’s rule. 
TEs powers under Art. 356 should, there- 
fore, be exercised as a matter of last resort, 
as expected by the framers of -the Consti- 
turon. 


Satisfaction of the President - 


The provisoins of Art. 356 contemplate 
the exercise of the powers by the President 
on a report being received: by him from. the 
Gcvernor and, if the President acts under 
Ar, 356 in such a case, there is nothing un- 
onstitutional in his doing so, and ‘any 
orcclamation made by him thereunder can 
107 be challenged; as ultra vires.’® 

Tn the event the State Governor does 
102 submit a report to the effect that the 
Yorstitution of the State has broken down, 
ind if the Président wants to get satisfied, 
ttLarwise than by a Governor’s report, he 
ney in his executive capacity appoint a 
Yommittee to report on. the matter of 


nt2rnal disturbance of the State or to: 


port whether there’ exist conditions in 
vkich the Government of the state can not 
xe carried on in accordance with the Cons- 
itution.® On the basis of such a report he 
an receive an objective ‘satisfaction, and 
hen he may exercise his emergency powers 
o introduce President’s rule. The Com- 
uistee, it should be noted, must be a no 
arty Committee with no political affila- 
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tions. This device, besides being immensely 
valuakle, will be democratic and constitu- 
tional. 


‘In case no such Committee is also 


‘appointed, how should the President act ? 


sShoulc he accept and act according to the 
advice tendered by the Cabinet even if the 
advice is partisam? It is quite conceivable 
that such advice might be partisan when the 


‘party Zoverning the State is different from 


the party governing the Centre and. a majo- 
rity of the States. 

If, we look at the Gonen Assembly 
Debates, the answer is somewhat clear : The 
President should abide by the advice 
tenderzd by the Cabinet. “The whole 
scheme of the Constitution,’ declared 
Krishnamachari, “has been envisaged on 
the basis that the President is a Constitu- 
tional head even though we have not put it 
in so many words.”?? Emphasizing the same. 
point Alladi Krishnaswami Iyer said: 


“The President means the Central 
Cabinet responsible to ‘Parliament in 
which are representatives from various 
units which form the component parts of 
the federal government. Therefore, the 
Provincial machinery having failed, the 
Central Cabinet assumes the responsibi- 
lity. of the Provicial Cabinet.”? 


But, if we examine the relevant provi- 
sions of the Constitution, we arrive at an 
altogether different conclusion. The framers 
of the constitution explained that they had 
outlined the position of the President on 
the’ Irish model, viz. that of an elected 
President acting on the advice of the 
Ministers responsible to the Legislature.2? 

Article 13 of the Irish Constitution ex- 
plessly declares: 

“Tae powers and functions conferred 
on the President by this Constitution shall 
be exercisable and performable by him 
only on the alvice of the Government save 
where it is provided by this Constitution 
that he shall act in his absoute ‘discretion,” — 
and, “ro power or function conferred on the 
President shall be exercisable or perform- 
able by him save only on the advice of’the 
Government.” 
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N sine similar to these provisions 
appears in the Indian Constitution. Art. 74(1) 
of the Indian Constitution says: “There shall 
be a Council of Ministers with the Prime 
Minister at the Head to aid and advide the 
Presilent.” It may’ be noticed that the 
words used are “aid and advice” and not 
“guide”?3 as used in the Act of 1919. Art. 
111 of the Constitution reads: “when a Bill 
has been passed by the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it shall be presented to the President, 
and the President shall declare either that 
he assents to the Bill, or that he withholds 
assent therefrom.” It may be noted that 
the word used here is “assent” anl not 
“authenticate.” Assent means voluntary 
expression of one’s own volition. 

So, it may be deduced from the language 
of these two material provisions of the 
Constitution that the Council of Ministers 
can only aid’ and advise the President and 
that the President may withhold his assent 
from the Bill passed by the Parliament 
despite the advice to the contrary tendered 
by the Council of Ministers, as it is unlikely 
that Ministers responsible to the House of 


the people would ever advice the President” 


to withhold his assent from a Bill drafted, 
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always and in all cases abide by the advice 
tendered by the Cabinet. It may, however 
be said that the President, being head of the 


entire State at large, standing outside tic 


clash of parties, and being on oath to pro 
tect and defend the Constitution, may re- 
fuse to act according to the advice of thc 
Council of Ministers if it is palpably parti- 
‘san. The International Commission o 
Jurists in their Kerala Enquiry Committe: 
Report observed : 

Maes doth the President, occupying the 
responsible position that he does unde: 
the constitution ~ would not merely i` 
the line with his Council of Ministers b. 
would considerably hesitate to bow t 
the dectates of the Council and sign cr 
on the dotted) line, if' his better sens 
indicated an action to the contrary.’ 


Financial Emergency 


If the President is satisfied that a si. 
ation has arisen whereby the financia 
stability or credit of India or any part cf v 
is threatened, he may declare a Financia 
Emergency. The proclamation in this cas 
also should be approved by Parliament, 


introduced in, piloted through and got ap--in the other two cases of Emergency. Bor v- 


proved by both Houses of the Parliament 
by a Minister. 

It may thus þe seen that there is an 
intelligible difference between the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution and the 
language of the articles defining thẹ powers 
and, functions of the President. It is, per- 
haps, to remove this ambiguity that a Bill 
was introduced by Mr. Bhupesh Gupta in 
the Raiya Sabha for the amendment of the 
Constitution. An amendment of some of 
the relevant provisions of the Constitution 
will undoubtedly clarify -the position of the 
President; but it puts the President in a 
legal strait-jacket. It is, therefore, better— 
and this is what, I think, the framers of the 
Constitution also wanted*4—if the position 
of the President is clarified by the growth 
of conventions. 

So, with regard to the exercise of the 
emergency powers no definte answer can be 
ziven as to whether the President -should 


ing the Financial Emergency the executive 
authority of the Union shall extend to giv- 
ing of directions to any State to observ: 
such canons of financial propriety as may 
be specified in the direction or any othe 
directions which the President may deen 
necessary for that purpose. Such direction. 
may include those requiring the reducticr 
of salaries and allwances of the Governmen: 
employees and even those of the Judges o 
the Supreme Court and the High Courts.” 


Suspension of Fundamental Rights 


The proclamation of emergency due ic 
external aggression or internal disturbance 
differs from. the proclamation of emergency 
due to the failure of constitutional machin- 
ery in the State. The fundamental differ. 
ence is that in the former case the risht tc 
move the Courts for the enforcement at 
fundamental rights is liable to be suspend: 7 
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anc the State would be free from the limita- 
sions imposed by Art. 1927 of the Constitution 
whereas in the latter kind of emergency the 


“urdamental rights of the people remain. 


aneffected. Secondly, in case of a procla- 
nation of failure of constitutional machi- 
nery, the Government of the State concern- 
2q would be superseded by the Union, On 
zhe other hand, in case of a proclamation of 
emargency, the State authorities do not 
cease to function and the state Governments 
are not superseded. , 

Referring to the provisions made in the 
Constitution empowering the President to 
suspend the fundamental rights, Mr. H. V. 
Kamath?! observed during the Constituent 
Assembly Debates : 

Tass The Constitution has been 
founded......on what I call ‘the Grand 
Affirmation of the Fundamental Rights’. 
We have tried to build on that the edifice 

. of democracy, but I find surmounting 
that edifice the arch of Great Negation 
ee and article 359 to my mind is the 
Key-stone of the arch of autocratic reac- 

TON PEE AS an autocratic negation of 

liberty this article takes the palm -over 
all other Constitutions in the World.” 

Commenting on the power conferred on 
zhe President to suspend; the right to move 
the courts for the enforcement of Funda- 
meatal Rights, Mr. Saxena?’ said : 

“When we were in jail in 1942, even 

though it was during the war, the 

foreign Government did not think it fit 
to deprive us of habeas corpus. So if the 
power is given to the President to abro- 
gate this right, it will be a slur on our 

Constitution, and it should not be allow- 

ed to be included in it.” 

He also pointed out that no such provi- 
sion was included either in the Canadian or 
in the Australian Constitution. 

In the United States Art. I Sec. 9(2) of 
“he Constitution provides: “The privilege 
sf the Writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when in, cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require 
£93 

It follows from this article that nothing 
short of actual invasion®® or rebellion may 
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justify the suspension of this writ. The 
power to suspend; the writ, as observed by 
Chief Justice Marshall, lies with the Con- 
gress. He said :*1 
“Tf at any time the public safety 
should require the suspension of the 
powers vested by this act (granting juris- 
diction) in the courts of the United 
States, it is for the Legislature to say so. 
The question depends on political consi- 
derations, on which the Legislature is to 
decide. Until the legislative will be ex- 
pressed, this court can only see its duty 
and; must obey the laws.” 

During the earlier part of the Civil War 
Lincoln issued proclamations suspending 
the writ and ordering wholesale arrests 
without warrants, detentions without trials 
and imprisonments without judicial convic- 
tions. In Exparte Merryman®? Chief Justice 
Taney said that suspension of the writ was 
a legislative power which the President 
could not exercise, and observed that the 
President had “thrust aside the judicial 
authorities and officers to whom the Consti- 
tution has confided the power and duty of 
administering the laws, and substitute -a 
military Government in its place to be 
administered by military officers.” 

Now it is admitted by all authorities on 
the American Constitution that the President 
has no power to suspend the writ without 
the sanction of Congress. And it is for the 
Courts to determine whether conditions 
have arisen which would. justify the suspen- 
sion. Thus in Ex Parte Milligan the 
Supreme Court held that a threatened inva- 
sion would not justify the suspension. 

It is only the writ of habeas corpus that 
can be suspended! by the Legislature either 
during war or any other emergency. The 
Bill of Rights can be suspended only by an 
amendment of the Constitution. As observ- 
ed by Mr. Justice Davis :38 

“The illustrious men who framed that 
instrument were guarding the foundations 
of civil liberty against the abuses of un- 
limited power; they were full of wis- 
dom, and the lessons of history informed 
them that a trial by an established court, 
assisted by an impartial jury, was the 
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only sure way of protecting the citizen 
against oppression and wrong. Know- 
ing this they limited the suspension to 
one great right; and left the rest to re- 
main for ever inviolable. But it is in- 
sisted that the safety of the country in 
time of war demands that this broad 
claim for martial law shall be sustained. 
that a country, preserved at the sacrifice 
of all the cardinal principles of liberty, 
is not worth the cost of preservation.” 
The Court went on to add in memorable 
ords : 

“The Constitution of the United 
States is a law for rulers and people, 
equally in war and in peace, and covers 
with the shield of its protection all classes 
of men, at all times, and under all circum- 
stances. No doctrine involving more 
pernicious consequences was ever invent- 
ed by the wit:of man than that any of its 
(Bill of Rights) provisions can be sus- 
pended during any of the great exigencies 
of the Government.”34 

In another case the same Coort held: 

“Even war does not remove Consti- 
tutional limitations saféguarding essen- 
tial liberties,’%5 

Of course times have changed since the 
bove pronouncements by the Supreme 
ourt, but the words contain such a peren- 
ial truth that they should ever ring in the 
ars of men who ardently desire Consti- 
itional Government.** That the court, 


ven now, will not hesitate to apply the 


‘onstitution’s limitations to action taken in 
me of the emergency of war and sought to 
e justified under the war. powers may be 
2en from the Steel Seizure case®*(*) in 
hich the court held unconstitutional Pre- 
dent Truman’s Seizure of the Steel mills 
uring an industrial strike in the midst of 
ye Korean war on the ground that the 
resident had invaded the war powers con- 
ded to Congress by the Constitution. The 
ronouncement of the Supreme Court that 
1e Constitution of the United States applies 
1 war and peace is still valid. This does 
ot, however, mean that the Executive has 
o ample powers in times of extreme emer- 
ency. During the great exigencies of 
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Goyernment, the Courts never hesitated tc 
allow wide powers to the Executive, and, 
upheld as valid. such executive and legisla- 
lative action as would not be allowed in 
normal times by liberally construing the 
term “Police Power.” 

In India, it is the executive authority 
that is empowered to suspned Constitutiona.. 
guarantees in times of war as well asin 


times of peace, for a proclamation under 


Art. 352 may be made not only when there 
is external aggression or internal disturh- 
ance, but also when there is “imminen: 
danger” thereof according to the satisfac- 
tion of the President, which is final on thi; 
point. So, when a proclamation of emer- 
gency is made by the President, the citizen 
during the operation of emergency, has no 
protection against the legislative, executive 
or local authorities as the State®? is fres ‘ 
from the limitations imposed by Art. 19, 
which guarantees to the citizens the frec- 
dom of speech, the freedom of movemen, 
the freedom of occupation and the right to 
acquire, hold and dispose of property. 

Art. 259 empowers the President to 
suspend the right to move the court for the 
enforcement of any of the Fundamental 
Rights guaranteed by the Constitution. This 
right, it may be noted, is of the greatest value 
as it makes the other rights workable, reai 
and concrete as it enables any citizen +o 
seek relief or remedy in the court of law. 
The suspension of this basic right will be in 
force during the operation of the emergency 
or till such shorter period; ag may be speci- 
fied in the order of the President. This 
Article does not specify the definite time 
within which the order must be placed bs- 
fore the Parliament, It does not also empower 
the Parliament to revoke the order. Viewed 
from this angle of vision, the powers cos- 
ferred on the Executive, over which there 
is no judicial review, go far beyond, what is 
actually necessary38 ' 

Dr. Ambedkar was not, therefore, very 
happy about these provisions as they vest in 
the President discretionary powers of a 
drastic nature. In his reply to the final debate 
on emergency provisions, he said: “The 
article deals with fundamental rights relat- 
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ing to the rights of the people ard it is 
therefore proper that we should approach 
“this subject with caution—but I am also 
prepared, to say—with some emotion. We 
have passed certain fundamental rights 


already and when we are trying to reduce 


‘tkem or to suspend, them we should be very 
-careful of the ways and means we adopt in 
curtailing them, ` 


_ Therefore, my friends who have spoken 
against this article will, I hope, understand 
that I am in no sense an opponent of what 
they have said. In fact, I respect their- sen- 
timents very much . . . I may also state 
that I am no less fond of fundamental rights 
than they are.”38a | 


Conclusion 


The above discussion makes it clear that 
the emergency powers vested in: the 
President of India substantially differ from 
similar powers under other Federal Cons- 
titutions in respect of many matters of vital 
importance. In’ the first place, as noticed 
already, the power to proclaim an emergency 
is vested, in the President of the Indian 
Union, whereas such a power under other 
constitutions generally belongs to the Parlia- 


ment. Secondly, the power of the Indian: 


President to proclaim, an emergency is 
purely discretionary. It is not subject to 
judicial review, and, it is not controlled by 
Parliament, at least for two months. Thirdly 
the Emergency provisions arm the Union 
against the States and arm the Government 
. against the people. l 

Such provisions are not to be found in 
' other: Federal Constitutions. Indeed, where 
-the federal. authorities intervene in „the 
affairs of the member states they do so only 
at che request of and for the protection of 
the established Governments of the States. 
The Federal Council of the Swiss Confeder- 
aticn declared in its message of 22nd 
September, 1890 that the first task of the 
_Corfederdtion was to suppress disorder and, 
‘dissolve -the rebel Government ahd_ the 
secohd duty was to restore the authorities 
removed by the rebellion and maintain the 
Constitution ‘of the Canton.8®~ “<--> -~ 
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The suspension of the Fundamental 
rights during emergency is a unique feature 
of the Indian Constitution. Even in the 
Unitary Constitution of Great Britain the 
right to move the. Courts for the enforce- 
ment of the rights of the individual was 
barred in neither of the Great Wars.° It 
would, therefore, appear that the Constitu- 
tion of India contains provisions which. 
confer power on the Executive to abrogate 
the federal character of the Constitution and 
to suspend the rights of the individual at its 
discretion over which there is no judicial 
review. The vesting of such extraordinary 
powers in the Executive is antithetical to 
Constitutional democracy and impairs the’ 


- principle of the rule of law. These provisions, 


particularly Articles 358 and 359, therefore, 
require reconsideration by the Constitutional. 
experts in the country, who desire that 
emergency must not be allowed to under- 
mine democracy. 
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Ministers may, in all probability, refuse io 
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Go ernment with adequate powers to pro- 
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33. Some of the provisions of the 
Defence of India Act (which has been 
enacted in exercise of the emergency 
pow2ts) affecting the basic rights of the 
indi~itual are summarized below: 
Re: Freedom of Speech 


"he Act authorizes Government to make 
a rue for preventing the spreading without 
lawfx authority or excuse of reports or the 
prosecution of any purpose, likely to cause 
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disaffection or alarm, or to prejudice India’s y 


relat cns with foreign powers or to prejudice 
mairtenance of peaceful conditions in any 
area or part of India or to promote feelings 
of il-will enemity or hatred between 
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different classes of the people of India.” Any 
such act has been defined by a rule as a pre- 
judicial act and punishable with imprison- 
ment for five years. 

This offence, moreover, like any under, 
the Act, is to be tried by a special Tribunal. 
An appeal lies to the High Court only if the 
sentence is imprisonment for five years or 
more. Save for this appeal the ordinary 
courts have no jurisdiction of any kind. It 
is also provided : o | 


“No order made in exercise of any 
power conferred by or under this Act 
shall be cailed in question in any court.” 


Even the protection of a Special Tribu- 
nal, however, is taken away in the case of 
the publication of “a prejudicial report.” If 
“in the opinion of the Central or State 
Government” any document contains such 
a report, it may require the Editor to reveal 
the source, direct the keeper of a press to 
deposit a security, forfeit a deposited security 
and as a last resort, order the closure of the 
Press and its premises. 


- Re: Personal Liberty PE 


In addition to the Preventive Detention Act, 
which allows detention without trial even 
during peace time at the subjective satis- 
faction of the Executive, the Defence Act 
enables the detention of any person whom 
the authority „suspects, “on grounds appear- 
ing to that authority to be reasonable of -7 
hostile origin, of having acted, acting, being 
about to act or being likely to act in a 
manner prejudicial to the defence of India 
or civil defence, the security of the State, 
the public safety or interest, the maintenance 
of public order, India’s relations with foreign 
States, the maintenance of peaceful con- 
ditions in any part of India or the efficient 
conduct of military operations.” There is no 


' provision for an independent review of 


these orders. 


The validitv of most of these decisions 
has bee sustained by the Supreme Court in 
a recent case, which has not been reported 
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CHINA AND INDIA : PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS* 


By CHESTER BOWLES, 
U.S. Ambassador to India 


In any discussion of national development a 
comparison of India and Communist China 
is inevitable because of their political 
Importance, because of the striking parallels 
in their needs, and because of the vast con- 
trast in their approaches to development. 

Together these two countries contain 
wo-fifths of the world’s people and cover 
one-fifth of the inhabited area of the globe. 
Both have been dominated by foreign 
powers, although, as an Indian history 
professor pointed out, India had only -one 
colonial overlord while China was exploited 
by almost everybody. Both have recently 
passed through revolutionary ` periods, 
although India’s was far less violent and dis~ 
ruptive than. China’s. 

India and China launched their develop- 
ment programs from comparable economic 
bases. Both countries were underdeveloped 
relative to their needs and their potentials, 
with 80 per cent of their populations largely 
dependent on agriculture. ` In 1947 the per 
capita income in China was about $45 per 
year ; in India it was $52. 

India gained her independence in 1947 


industry. China stressed capital goods, while 
India tried to achieve a balance between 
cavital goods and consumer goods and 
services which would provide incentives 
to greater production. 





It is in the area of politics and human : 


relationships, however, that the differences 
are most significant. Whereas India sought to 
foster and encourage democratic discussion 
ard participation, the Chinese Communists, 
as the first step towards a minutely regula‘ed 
dictatorship, weeded out the embryonic 
democratic institutions that were beginning 
tc take root in China. ; 

Whereas India tried to dignify «he 
individual as part of the process of develop- 
ment, China regarded him as an instrument 
o? the State. While India sought benefits for 
the. present generation, China chose io 
syueeze the present generation to the limit 
of. humar endurance for the presumed bene- 
fit of their grandchildren. 

In cultural affairs the differences are 
equally striking. _Whereas India sought to 
preserve and enrich her anctent-cultare and 


9 modernize her society within the context 


and started her first Five-Year. Plan in'1901~cr-her traditions, Communist China atlem- 


The Communist Chinese Government esta- 
blished control over the mainland in 1949, 
and Jaunched its First Five-Year Plan in 
1953. Both countries have completed two 
Five Year Plans and are now involved in 
their third plans. , i 
Although these similarities are striking, 
their respective approaches to their common 
problems differ greatly. China based its 
programs on a doctrinaire interpretation of 
Marx while India leaned pragmatically 
toward a democratie welfare state. India 
emphasized agriculture in her first plan, 
while China placed top priority on heavy 


ee, 


* Summary of an address to the 7 Univer- 
sity of Delhi on December 13, 1963. 


pted to replace the traditional Chinese 
culture and institutions with a completely 
new and alien social system. While India 
tried to minimize the amount of social dis- 
location caused ‘by the development process, 
China sought te maximize it. 

Finally, China from the beginning was 
determined to assert her influence as a 
radical and militant element in international 
polities, while India chose the more con- 
structive path of mediation, non-alignment 
and peaceful accommodation. l 

Any comparison between these two 
sreat nations that fails to take these differ- 
ences of priorities and approach into account 
will prove misleading. AIl aspects of the 
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development process must be considered in 
perssective. Each nation must be judged by 
its own standards as well as ours, and by 
the relationship of its achievements to the 
woud society in which it is striving to find 
ite slace, 

I 

The fundamental characteristic of the 
Clinese Communist program, as we have 
seen. has been a determination to transform, 
as quickly as possible, a weak, under- 
developed and predominantly agrarian 
socizty into a strong, industrialized. totalita- 
rien state, > 

“hrough the decades of intense revolu- 
tionary activity, through the suffering of the 
Long March, through the final bloody 
strızgle for national control, Mao and his 
folcwers developed a deep-seated commit- 
men: to this task. The theories of Marxism- 
Lenimism, which are essentially political 
and not economic, were their guiding 
prinz:ples. ) 

“rom this perspective the Chinese 
lealers saw their task as a vast project of 
human engineering as well as of economic 
engineering. They wanted not only edono- 
mic growth; they wanted a new and radi- 
caly different society. 

Following the collapse of Chiang Kai- 
sheks armies, the Chinese Communist- 
leaders moved ruthlessly to consolidate 
ther control and eliminate present or 
poten*ial opposition. They hoped to accom- 
plish this by destroying old centers of 
loyalty and creating new ones which would 
sere the state with a single-minded com- 
mitrent. l 

To break the authority of the rural 
landl-rds, tens of thousands were summarily 
executed. A massive program was launch- 
ed o undermine family loyalties, to destroy 
anc ext religious beliefs, and to discredit the 
Chinese cultural tradition. 

£j the same time, Mao and his associ- 
ates moved to consolidate power at the 
centet by substituting new ‘institutions, 
eack tailored to special political or econo- 
mic 3biectives, for the old loyalties. The 
Communist Party. its ‘youth organizations, 
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able mass organizations provided Peiping 
with an extensive andi pervasive system. of 
control. 

With complete control of all means of 
communications, the people were pressed by 
“guided” public meetings, proclamations 
and blaring loud-speakers to accept the 
dictates of the party leadership and to res- 
pond loyally to the demands of their 
policies. | 

Once in full control of the daily life of’ 
the Chinese citizen the Government moved 
to the second stage: the task of focusing its 
newly organized mass of human energies on 
the overriding problems of economic deve- 
lopment. _ - 

According to official Chinese claims the 
share of the national income allocated to 
capital investment during the Five Year 
Plan was three times as great as the share 
invested| by India at this same stage of 
development. As a result, by the mid-1950s 
the Chinese: were able to claim a rate of 
growth three times that of India. 

Although Chinese Communist statistics 
have proved to be notoriously inaccurate, a 
high level of investment was undoubtedly 
achieved, For a brief period, at least, the 
totalitarian control apparatus was able to 
compel individuals to work their hardest 
withuot concrete rewards such as consumer 
goods. 

Part of the Chinese investment went 
into a crash program for the education of 
technicians and! scientists to support the 
industrial growth which was presumed to be 
forthcoming. School building and teacher 
training were vastly expanded. Highly 
specialized courses were provided to enable 
individuals to operate efficiently but in a 
limited capacity. The brave beginnings of 
Chinese liberal education, which had been 
designed to encourage independent think- 
ing, were abandoned as wasteful and 
dangerous.’ As long as the Communist 
Party leaders knew the truth, why should 
others be taught to think ? 

With Soviet and Eastern European 
assistance, the Chinese proceeded first to 
restore and then rapidly to expand their . 


para-rmilitary establishments, and innumer- prewar industrial capacity. Manchurian 
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installations, dismantled: by the Soviets in 
1945, were replaced or rebuilt ; new factory 
complexes were added. 

According to highly questionable offi- 
cial figures, electrical power capacity rated 
at 7.3 billion kwH in 1951 on the eve of 
the First Five Year Plan rose to 55 billion 
kwH by 1960. Equally extravagant claims 
were made for steel, coal and other basic 
industries. However, bridges were in fact 
built over the Yangtze, which had never 
been bridged before. Chinese shipyards did 
begin to produce ocean-going commercial 
and naval craft. Railway mileage was 
substantially increased. 

Whatever the exaggerations, there i 
no doubt that by 1955 the combination of 
ruthless human and economic engineering 
had begun to pay off in China in terms: of 
industrial progress. The first and hardest 
stage of industrialization, the creation of 
basic industries and power, seemed; to be 
well under way. 

Meanwhile, the population of the 
Chinese mainland had been growing at be- 
tween 2% and 3% a year. Although a large 
population is looked! upon by most Marxists 
as a source of economic strength regardless 
of circumstance, the dangers of unchecked 
population growth had become so obvious 
by the summer of 1955 that- the voices be- 
hind the loud-speakers began to announce 
a hastily devised birth control program. 

In the spring of 1958 this brief effort at 
population control was just as suddenly 
terminated; henceforth, it was-said, all 
efforts were to be focused on the “Great 
Leap Forward” program. 'The massive pro- 
jects which the Leap would! bring into being 
would soon make population control un- 
necessary and even create a labor shortage. 
Sixty million people were to be put to work 
producing steel in backyard furnaces. One 
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to China to note their progress and adcpt 
their methods. 

On a visit to India in 1955 I found many 
people deeply impressed, with the dramatic 
‘developments in Communist China. Even 
those who believed most fervently in a 
free society were beginning to question the 
capacity of developing nations to meet their 
essential economic goals through democra- 
tic methods. | 

By the late 1950s, however, the Chincse 
plans rapidly outran the available resources 
and the Great Leap Forward began to pcter 
out. In 1960 came the slowdown of Sovict 
aid and the downward economic spiral was 
intensified, Although Peiping has publish- 
ed no further economic statistics, the incus- 
trial gains made between 1957 and 1960 
appear largely to have been Jost. 

Electric power output, which had reach- 
ed about 55 billion kwH in 1960, is believed 
to have dropped to 30-35 billion kwH; 
steel has fallen from 18 million tons per vear 
in 1960 to 8 million tons in. 1962. Similar 
decreases have occurred in coal, cement and 
other industrial products. 

* Work on many railroads and dams has 
been interrputed| for want of equipment 
and technical skills. Scores of factories are 
shut down or running part time because of 
raw material shortages and unavailability 
of spare parts. China has become the only 
country in the world in which total produc- 
tion has actually decreased. 
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The failure of the industrial phase of the 
Great Leap Forward was duplicated in 
agriculture, which has always been ihe 
Achilles’ heel of Communist nations. Be- 
tween 1952 and 1960 the output of food- 
grains remained virtually stagnant as 
China’s population continued to mount at 


hundred million more were to be employed the rate of some 12 to 15 million people 


in irrigation projects. 

Throughout Asia the political impact of 
this vast outpouring of plans, projects and 
propaganda was substantial. The Chinese, 
now supremely confident because of their 
apparent success, called upon representa- 
tives from all developing countries to come 
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annually. By 1962, the food deficit in terms 
of the per capita consumption of 1958 had 
grown to 15 million tons. With the popula- 
tion expanding at its present rate, the 
deficit will increase by about 5 million tons 
of grain each year. 

These grim statistics suggést that în a 
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favorable year China’s food supply will be is the earliest that the new fertilizer plants 


‘bérely ‘adequate to feed her people. . In a 
ncrmal year there will be serious shortages. 
In a bad year there will be — 
m. a-nutrition. 

There is little promise, moreover, in 
remedies which are available to the present 
government. Although only about 14 per 
cent of China’s total land area is now culti- 
vated, the possibilities for expansion are 
strictly limited. For generations, China’s 
farmers have been striving to bring more 
acreage under cultivation with only margi- 
na. success. Under the most favorable cir- 
cuxcstances it is unlikely that the present 
areble areas can be increased by more than 
20 cer cent; since the additional acreage 
would in all likelihood be substandard the 
resulting increase in output would sg sub- 
Startially less than that. 

Nor can China expect major gains in 
agricultural production from more intensive 
culsivation of existing acreage. Chinese 
farmers are among the best-in the world ; 
in Asia their rice yields: per acre are sur- 
passed’only by those of the farmers of Japan 
anc’ Taiwan, whose advantage, in addition 
to much greater personal incentives, lies 
largely in the greater use of chemical ferti- 
lizers. .Because of its kéy importance this 
latter factor deserves moré detailed analysis. 

China now produces nearly three 
million tons of chemical fertilizer per year. 
It is estimated “that under extremely 
favcrable circumstances a crash program of 
fert:lizer production might add another five 
millon tons in the next six to ten years, at 
a ccst of roughly $600 million. Even if the 
skilled personnel, electric power and physi- 
cal resources were available to launch and 
manage such an effort, an industry of this 
magnitude could be built only by foregoing 
othe> essential projects. Moreover, even if 
the goal were fully achieved it could not 
begin to meet China’s future requirements. 

ne pound of chemical fertilizer pro- 
duces about three extra pounds of food. The 
addes five million tons of fertilizer would 
therefore produce about fifteen million 
additional tons of food—enough to feed 
forty-five million people. But by 1970, which 


could be completed under a crash program, 
there will be 100 million more people to 
feed! assuming the.present rate of population 


„increase. a Oe 


On the other side of China’s agricultural 
ledger, however, are several factors, in 
addition to the cultivation of some marginal 
land, which are potentially favorable. In- 
creased irrigation can provide an extra crop 
in many areas and increase production in 
others. Seeds may also be improved. 
Through a determined effort the population 
problem may gradually be brought. into 
balance. | 

Yet even under the most favorable 
circumstances it seems unlikely that the 
Chinese Government can produce an ade- 
quate supply of food for its people from the 
land now.within its boundaries, If this 
judgment is correct it may prove to be one 
of the most decisive political facts of our 
time. 

III 

Part of Peiping’s failure in agriculture, 
like its failure in many areas of industry, 
must be attributed to defects in. its ambiti- 
ous efforts at human engineering which 
became evident in the late 1950s. In an 
effort to secure total political control of the 
Chinese people, the Chinese Communist 
leaders embarked} on restrictive measures 
which undercut the popular support they 
had successfully cultivated during the iong 
civil war. 

At ihe moment of their Jevany 
triumph there is no doubt that the Chinese 
people, who -were tired: of war and saw 
mainland China unified for the first time in 
many decades, were willing and’ eager’ to 
give the new regime a chance. 

In the early stages this popular support 
was strengthened by the massive redistribu- 
tion of land which the new regime initiated. 
When the dust settled, however, each 
Chinese farmer owned an average of less. 
than an acre, which he soon found was 
Inadequate to support his family. 

Some observers believe that the revolu- 
tionary promise of “land to the tiller” was 
in itself a calculated fraud; in other words 
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the Communist leaders never had! any 
intention of dealing on a permanent basis 
with 100 million independent farm families 
each with the pride, dignity and security 
that goes with land ownership. But whether 
the government failed to take the political 
realities into account or whether they 
planned it that way at the outset, Mao and 
his associates, in the Stalinist tradition, soon 
proceeded to break the basic political pro- 
mise which had persuaded millions of young 
Chinese peasants to volunteer for service in 
the Red Armies. As the new program of 
rural regimentation was instituted the dis- 
enchantment of rural China mounted 
rapidly. 


The first stage was the establishment of 


hundreds of thousands of mutual aid teams 


which shared, their privately owned animals 
and equipment for harvesting and planting. 
Next came Agricultural Producer Co- 
operatives in which land and implements 
were pooled on a permanent basis. Each 
member received’ shares which, he was 
assured, entitled him to an annual dividend 
according to the size of the land he originally 
contributed. 

The third stage was the establishment 
in 1955 of collective farms in which all 
vestiges of private land ownership, which 
had been the traditional dream of the 
Chinese cultivator, were eliminated and 
land dividends abolished. Payments were 
now made out of the profits of the enter- 
prise in proportion to the working hours 
contributed. The Marxist-Leninist slogan, 
“To each according to his work,” was revived 
as the ideological explanantion of this step. 

In 1958 the first commune, the ultimate 
device of collectiviztion, was established in 
Hunan Province. These enforced coopera- 
tives with an average of some 50,000 people 
each were the agricultural instruments of 
the Great Leap Forward. Their purpose was 
the total mobilization of 550 million Chinese 
villagers into a massive human work force 
under ruhtless control of the central govern- 
ment, 

To meet the new situation another 


slogan was quickly substituted: “From each 
according ta his ahilitu: tn aach snanrdine 
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to his need.” A Peiping interview, lauding 
the new communes, carried the headline, 
“Oh, Commune! Everything I have is yours, 
except my toothbrush !” 

The communes were the final disastrous 
step in Mao’s experiment in human engineer- 
ing. They were an effort to assure the central 
regime a vast reservoir of mindless and 
soulless human energy which could be used 
for construction projects as well as for food 
production. : 

Overnight, students ‘became agricultural 
supervisors, farmers became dam builde’s, 
housewives became smelter operators, The 
net result was-the greatest dislocation of 
manpower in human history, followed by 
pervasive public frustration and the nearly 
complete collapse of the Chinese economy. 


‘IV a 
Although Communist China’s economic 
mistakes have been devastating their politi- 


cal repercussions may be even more far-rec- 
ching. Because the government totally 
disregarded the wishes of the people, ke- 
cause it set out to destroy the old basis ot 
Chinese culture, it became separated from 
the people. — 

Today, Communist Party literature 
refers to non-party people as “the masses,” 
and the “masses” call party members “they.” 
In a pamphlet entitled “How To Be A 
Good Communist,” party members are wain- 
ed that even the laboring cless—the proie- 
tariat, the backbone of traditional Marxism 
—shall henceforth be treated with suspicion. 

The lesson is an old one which, it 
appears, must be constantly relearned by 
modern toatlitarians who seek to manipulcie 
people for narrow and self-seeking purposes. 
When the people fail to identify their intcr- 
ests with the rulers, and vice versa, and 
when each group comes to fear the other, the 
political stability upon. which economic 
progress depends is undermined and ulti- 
mately will be destroyed. 

China’s agricultural crisis also served 
further to undermine her sagging industrial 
development. Thelow level of agricultural 
production forced a diversion of scarce 


investment funds and foreign exchanse 
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the import of grain from Australia and 
Canada. In addition, land was diverted from 
incustrial supply crops to foodgrain pro- 
duction with the result that many factories 
which relied on agricultural raw materials 
such as cotton closed down, expensive 
€q-ipment and skilled workers were idled, 
anz exports were curtailed. 

l A Chinese leader recently observed that 
m a country as large as China, if the leaders 
mexe even a small mistake and this mistake 
is compounded by 700 million people, it 
becomes a national disaster. Although 
Coinmunist China’s mistakes cannot properly 
be discounted as “small,” this comment may 
Serve as a fitting epitaph for the “Great 
Lezp Forward.” i 

Against this background of Ching’s 
dilemma let us consider the problems and 
prcspects of India. It is difficult to imagine 
a riore readically different economic, social 
an: political environment. | 

In any democratic country people must 
be persuaded to see for themselves the 
advantages of working together. This takes 
tims and is seldom fully realized, 

Since false slogans are quickly debunked 
by a free press, they have, only a passing 
effsct. Consequently, the peasants, workers 
an. managers must be offered tangible re- 
werds for greater efforts. This means that 
captal investment must be limited to allow 
for additional food, clothing and consumer 
gocis. 


Nor can anyone deny that democratic 
development in any nation has a disorderly 
appearance. The government can seldom get 
everyone to pull together. Most individuals 
work primarily for their personal benefit, 
anc only indirectly for the good of a society. 
Newspapers and opposition parties constantly 
eriz.cize the government and its planning— 
anc not always responsibly. 

Yet, out of this apparent disorder comes 
many advantages: the release of human 
energies, the encouragement of new ideas 
anc new techniques, and the knowledge 
th= no one mistake or even a series of mis- 
takes is likely to be disastrous. 

Consequently, the cycle of quick for- 
ward spurts followed by catastrophic re- 
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lapses which characterized the development 
of Communist China is rarely found in a 
democratic environment. Although deve- 
lopment may appear more haphazard, it 
proceeds at a more certain pace. 

When India’s recent experience is con- 
trasted with that of China the strengths 
and weaknesses of democratic development 
come sharply into focus. There have 
been mistakes in Indian planning. Perfor- 
mance has lagged in agriculture and in- 
dustry. Population growth has exceeded 
the early estimates and, as a result, per 
capita progress has been slower than anti- 
cipated. ` 

But India began with a concept of 
balanced growth whereby agricultural goods 
and manufactured) consumer goods were 
included as an integral part of the growth 
pattern ; therefore, shortfalls in some sec- 
tors have not had a magnified impact on the 
rest of the economy. Her more flexible 
planning has been the product of countless 
discussions and compromises. While India’s 
statistical progress has not been spectacu- 
lar, it has been relatively steady, with 
successes in some areas more than offsett- 
ing the setbacks in others. 

The differences are particularly note- 
worthy in. regard to social change. While 
India has made a determined effort to re- 
shape her traditional social system, the ap-§ 
proach has been respectful of old values. 
Pressures to modify the caste system and 
to outlaw child marriage were designed not 
to control the individual but to release him 
from the constraints of customs where such 
costums have prevented him from reaching 
his full potential. There has been no effort 
to destroy the past or to impose new cultural 
values ; the objective has been to revitalize 
old concepts and to fit them to new condi- 
tions. | 

Although the Chinese heroes of the 
Long March were able to communicate 
some of their ideological fervor to their 
people, their dogmatism has psevented them 
from pragmatically altering their program 
when changes have been urgently needed. 
While the Chinese were sure they could 
interpret the future, the Indian Govern- 
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ment has remained sensibly 
Where the Chinese system has cracked 


under adversity, the Indian has simply bent. 


VI 


The future in both countries is unpre- 
Gictable. Yet certain trends are evident. 

in seventeen years India has created a 
stable base for future growth. She is mov- 
ing ahead, even though slowly, and she has 
been doing so since the first year of her 
First Five Year Plan. 

The rewards for the Indian people are 
increasing, not decreasing. A recent public 
opinion survey indicated that three out of 
every four Indians feel that they are some- 
what better off than five years ago. 

Ways of limiting population growth are 
„being developed and introduced. 

The people are gradually absorbing the 
techniques of democracy and as they do so 
their sense of dignity is expanded and 
assured. 

The political and social systems of India 
have both reached a point where they 
seem not to be subject to radical change or 
collapse. 

Furthermore, because India’s political 
and economic growth within the framework 
of a free society has earned’ her the confid- 
ence of much of the world, her government 
and people are receiving substantial assist- 
ance from many of the more developed 
nations. This continuing flow of foreign 
aid and private foreign capital which at 
present is denied to China will continue to 
have a vitally important bearing on the pace 
of Indian development. 

China, on the other hand, is currently 
at a low point in her development. The 
price of her extremism, of her abortive 
effort to play a dominant role in world 
affairs, and of her embroilment in ideologi- 
cal squabbles has been her isolation from 
the rest of the world. ° 

Today it is difficult to anticipate a 
satisfactory course for China. Her present 
government cannot go back and start again 
because too much dislocation has occurred. 
Yet it is highly unlikely that her present 
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erratic course can produce a substantial 
overall advance. 

_ still, China remains a country to 2 
reckoned with. A nation of 700 millic., 
however weakened by inept leaders ava 
sterile ideology, cannot be expected to d s- 
apvear. Ultimately some solution will 
found. Sooner or later, the attractive 
capable Chinese people will work out the:r 
destiny and their nation will become a 
useful member-of the world community. 
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One final word. Perhaps the rasi 
important conclusion that can be dron 
from our comparison of China and India :s 
that totalitarian “efficiency” is a myth. .\ 
few years ago it was widely believed, «vou 
by those who hated its methods, that i 
dictatorship provides ‘the most effici ni 
administrative tools for economic deveiu- 
ment. In the mid-fifties responsible peo ne 
were beginning to assert that sooner or 
later the less developed world would h: ve 
to make a choice between iron-fisted Į- 
gimentation on the one hand and a u 
future of poverty for their people on ihe 
other. Now it appears that those nail is 
waich have had the courage to underti «e 
the development democratically may o:\c 
the better prospect of success. 

Brazil, Japan, Mexico, Taiwan, jiu 
many other developing countries . vu 
developed far faster than China. Moreo. cr, 
the rate of economic growth in all Coniiau- 
nist countries averaged only 3.6 per cent in 
1962, a figure which was bettered by eviry 
democratic nation in Western Europe end 
North America. 

This does not mean that authorita: an 
systems cannot bring about developme ii: 
the Soviet Union, through an agony of 
effort, has become the world’s seccnd 
industrial power. But it does suggest tsat 
nations which have chosen a democratic 
path to,development may proceed with 
confidence. a 

They can proceed now with the know- 
ledge that the dignity of the individual can 
be secured side by side with economic 
progress. Indeed, the evidence before us 
suggests that the strength of a free peme 
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anc. the diversity and vitality of a plura- 


lisvze society are the greatest assets any- 


na.ion can have. 

Not so long ago the leaders of Cormmmu- 
nist China proclaimed that all developing 
nanons must ultimately choose between 
bread and freedom. After ten years oi 
frant:c effort they themselves have secured 
neither. There is solid reason for hope that 
dericcratic India may achieve both. 

Yet there is no room for complacency. 
Incas problems are awesome in their 
magnitude and complexity. With all of her 
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brave efforts she is only now barely start- 
ing down the long road of orderly political 
and economic growth. 

In the years to come the eyes of the 


world will continue to focus on these two, 


ancient lands—-India and China—each in 
her own way seeking a new life for her 
people. Although no one knows the out- 
come, every .person on earth who believes 
not only in material progress but in the 
‘dignity of the individual who creates that 
progress has a personal stake in India’s 


success. N 


RAMANUJA’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr, ANIMA SEN GUPTA, M.A, PhD., 


Ramanuja, 
So.th India, is the expounder of the philo- 
sop2ıy of Visistadvaita which is a form of 
relizio-philosophy based on the bhakti cult 
of iie ‘Vaishnava religion. He was þorn in 
101° at à time when Vishnu and Narayana 
wer2 widely worshipped in South India. The 
cult of Vaishnavism had already grown in 
popzlarity from the end of the fourth 
‘cer-ury A.D. and assumed a very promi- 
nen: corm during the age of Ramanuja. 
Dur:ng his youth, Ramanuja sat at. the feet 
of Tadava Prakasa. This was a turning 
poirt zn the life of Ramanuja. It gave him 
an opportunity to progagate widely and 
free'y his own doctrine of Sri Vaishnava. 

Shakti-cult is as old as the Vedas, 
although it has been shaped and moulded 
in a:fferent ways by various religious sects. 
S’aivas,-S’aktas and Vaishnavas, represent- 
ing different sectarian religions are all fol- 
lowers of the cult of devotion. 

Saivas, for example, regard Siva as the 
Supzeme Reality who acts through Sakti. or 
Divine Energy. Individual souls are infirite, 
eternal and omniscient like God, but being 
in pasas, they falsely imgine themselves to 
be ignorant, non-eternal and finite. Our 
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past karmas, done under the spell of ignor- 


ance, are the pasas or the bonds and these. 


can ‘be removed by Saiva-Sadhana (which 
is to be practised under the direct supervi- 
sion of a preceptor) and primarily by the 
grace of God. 


Like Saivism, Saktaism too is a form ‘of. 


bhakti cult arid it has developed elaborately 
through Sakti-Tantra. Srividya is an out- 
standing achievement in Saktaism and it is 
supposed to have developed under the in- 
fluence of the advaita-vedanta. Srividya 
is a pure form of worship of Devi as the 


primary cause of the world. Both bhakti- 


cult and advaita vedanta meet together in 
the worship of he Supreme Female Deity. | 


Worship of Vishnu 


7 > 


The religion of Vaishnavism or ‘Bhaga- 


vata-dharma’, which constitutes the basis of 
the philosophy of Ramanuja, accepts Vishnu 
as the Highest Reality. Worship of Vishnu 


or Narayana and devotion to Him constitute. 


the principal means of liberation. Lord 
Vishnu is the lover and protector of all human 
souls. 
the universe. He is endowed with six auspi- 
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He is the first and the final cause oft- 


mow 


ious qualities of Jnana, sakti, Aisvaryya, 
Tala, Viryya and Teja. So, He is saguna: as 
le is devoid of all natural and impure quali- 
les, He is also called nirguna. He lives in 
he hearts of all bhutas and so He is called 
fasudeva. Knowledge of Vasudeva is the 
upreme form of knowledge and God-reali- 
ation is possible only through devotion and 
2lf-surrendering love. : 
That God-realisation is: possible only 
arough self-surrending love was also advo- 
ated by the Alvars of South India during 
1e seventh or eighth century A.D. In the 
hhagavadgita, a kind of reciprocity in the 
elation of love between the devotee and 
rod has been expounded in a beautiful man- 
er. ‘Oie who seeks refuge in’God bécomes 
ear to Him is also liberated finally through 
lis grace. Bhakti is a pure and blissful ex- 
allence of the human heart. He who wor- 
ups God with firm devotion is lodged in 
im and remains in close communion with 
im. The love of God and the spirit of self- 
irrender to Him which are the noble and 
rominent features of the . bhakti-yoga of 
1e Bhagavad-gita has developed gradually 
ito intense and ‘passionate love of the 
lvars. According to Prof. S. N. Das Gupta, 
[he Alvars were probably the pioneers in 
1owing how love for God may be on terms 
‘tender equality softening down to the rap- 
irous emotions of conjugal love.” Although 
ie Alvars have succeeded in producing a 
1\eistic religion of love and devotion, they 
‘led hopelessly in composing a rational 
alosophy. 


Rise of Samkara 


Now, the eighth century A.D. also saw 
e rise of Samkaracharyya who overpower- 
1 the minds of the learned Hindus of the 
se with the powerful influence of his 
ivaita philosophy. His teaching that the 
solute of the upanisads should be regarded 
; impersonal and indeterminate and that the 
orld should be viewed as a metaphysically 
lusory modification of that one indetermi- 
ite Brahman, seemed to throw a new light 
a the minds of the Hindus. The supremacy 
‘ knowledge to aetion and devotion advocat- 
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ed by Samkara satisfied fully the rational 
hankerings of man. The logical approach of 
Samkara, ‘his: dialectical arguments aud 
splendid metaphysical conclusions helped 
him to build up a very rational Philosophy of 
the Absolute: but his way of approach was 
detrimental to religion. His qualified Breh- 
man was no doubt all knowing and omnipo- 
tent, stil being a product of maya, He had 
become false and phenomenal like. otber 
things of the world. A false “object: ‘can — 
Satisfy a man’s heart only so long as its fal- 
sity is not detected. The moment the falsi.y 
of the’ object is detected, it ceases to exist 
for him with the result that his loving heart ` 
loses its support and sustenance for evcr. - 
The'-réligion which Samkara‘ offered couid 
not satisfy the emotional cravings of a re‘i- 
gious soul. 

_. Herein.comes the - philosophy of Rama- - 
nuja to satisfy the dual natures of man (i.e. 
his reason and emotion). Asa philosopl:y 
of synthesis, it strikes a balance betwecn 


Absolutism and Theism (ie, between Philo- | 


sophy and Religion). In Ramanuja’s phii-- 
sophy the Absolute is derived from the philo- 
sophy of advaita-vada whereas his ‘theistic 


view is an offspring of the devotional religion ` 


of the Alvars. His system is indeed unique - 
particularly the manner in which Ramanua 
conceives the relation between Spirit, Maitor 
and God. According to him, God, Soul aiid 
Matter are ultimate realities but the last 
two are absolutely dependent on Him. Thei: 
relation to God is like the relation of body +0 
the soul. Both soul and, matter, therefore, 
are as inseparable from -God as attributes 
from the substance. The three form an or- 
ganic unity.” The highest reality is a quaii- 
fied Brahman endowed with innumerable 
auspicious qualities. 

Thus the philosophy of Ramanuja is 
different: from that of the advaita-vedania 
according to which there is only one differ- 
enceless ultimate reality (Brahman). God is 
a phenomenal category which becomes as 
false as the jiva: when considered; from the 
transcendental point of view. Ramanuja, on 
the other hand, teaches that ‘there is no 
difference or centradiction between the Abs- 
lute of thought and God of religion. Tne v 
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aie one and identical. In his opinion, all 
le. 21s of experience are true whereas Sam- 
kera has differentiated between different 
desrees of reality and has accepted as meta- 
physical truth, only the experience of 
Brahman. Pratibhashika truth and Vyavah- 
riza truth are rooted in illusion and contra- 
dixtion. According to Samkara, jnana-yoga 
is che only means to realisation of the highest 
trath whereas in the thesistic philosophy of 
Ramanuja, bhakti accompanied by love or 
prepatti involving self-surrender to God 
ccustitute the principal means of God-reali- 
seticn. Liberation comes only after death 
and itis the stage of the enjoyment of 
sutreme bliss with a supernatural form in 
the constant presence of God. 


, 


Synthesis of Religion 


Ramanuja’s doctrines of bhakti and 
P-apatti have been supported to a great eX- 
tert by the teachings of the Gita. The Gita, 
according to Ramanuja,’ has spoken highly 
of the path of devotion and has regarded 
kr.owledge and action as indispensable auxi- 
ligzies to devotion. Knowledge and action 
are not alien to each other; rather they are 
very closely related and one can be changed 
into the other. Action, illumined, by self- 
knowledge, is called jnana and knowledge 
purified by disinterested, performance of 
acticn is regarded as action. Thus, Rama- 
nua has disproved the advaita assertion 
that liberation can be attained through 
krowledge only by obliterating the distinct- 
tion beween pure knowledge and| pure 
acticn or devotion. i 


In fact, the religio-philosophy of Rama- 
nuza is based on both reason and scriptural 
avthority. The function of reason is to 
justify the truths expounded in the scrip- 
tures. A pure philosophy, as we know, is a 
free rational enquiry into the nature of truth 
and reality and is as such opposed to every- 
thng that contradicts reason. Reason 
re-gns supreme in the sphere of pure philo- 
sozhy and faith or revelation can never find 
any place in its domain. Traditional religion, 
on the other hand, rests simply on faith in 
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the scr:ptural truths. It believes in the exis- 
tence of a Personal God who is all good and 
all merciful and also accepts bhakti or love 
of God as the sole means to salvation. The 
philosophy of Ramanuja has brought about 
a synthesis of reason and revelation and has 
taught that reason should) be used only to 
Strengthen the scriptural truths not to refute 
tham. When reason is brought to justify the 
scriptural truths, religion does not degene- 
rate into blind faith and superstitious 
ritualism. So, the philosophy of Ramanuja 
has admitted God as the ultimate source of 
the whole universe and has also described 
Him as the supreme goal of religion. 


In other words while as a philosophy, 
Visistadvaita holds that Brahman or the 
Absolute is the Supreme Reality, the 
Highest Truth and the Primary Source of 
the world, as a religion, it describes this 
Supreme Reality as the inner controller of 
the universe of Spirit and Matter and, also 
as the beloved God of mercy and bliss. 


_ Sanctified Confluence 


Truly speaking, Ramanuja’s system is 
neither strictly monistic, nor strictly plura- 
listie ; nor can we call it strictly dualistic in 
character. It is in fact a sanctified confluence 
of all the three types of philosophicaf¥ 
thought. Monism is admitted by the idea 
that there is only one Brahman qualified by 
Spirit and Matter. The three entities of 
God, Soul and Matter are distinguishable 
but not separable from one another. God is 
the ruling Soul of both Spirit and Matter 
with an infinity of perfections. Matter with 
its evolutionary change and individual soul 
limited by avidya-karma are only the modes 
of God. From Him as their immanent source 
they derive their reality and function. 
Ramanuja. agrees with the pluralistic 
Nyaya-vaisesika and the dualistic Samkhya 
in admitting the world as real but he differed 
from them vitally as he does not accept a 
theory of creation of which God is not the 
material cause. He agrees with the monism 
of Samkara in holding that Brahman is the 
material and efficient cause of the world: 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


but he differs from an advaitavadin when he 
refuses to admit that this world is a figment 
of imagination. 


Materialism, idealism and 


subjective 


absolute idealism, too, have been beautifully. 


harmonised in the Philosophy of Ramanuja. 
The materialist identifies reality with matter 
only and gives us a naturalistic and aetheistic 
philosophy which is one-sided and abstract 
in the sense that the importance of Cons- 
ciousness as a constitutive principle of the 
_worid has been totally denied by it. Sub- 
jective idealism, on the other hand, regards 
spirit or mind alone as reality and thus lands 
itself into solipsism in the absence of a 
universal spiritual principle of unity. The 


absolute idealism of Samkara totally denies. 


the values of matter and spirit and postulates 
Nirguna-Brahman as the only reality. God 
and the individual soul are nothing but the 
solidified masses of maya-stuff which differ 
from each other only in degrees of reality. 
Both of them vanish ultimately in the 
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presence of Brahma-jnana. The advcta 
theory of Samkara, thus, becomes a mere 
abstract absolutistic theory. For Ramanwz.a, 
God, Spirit and Matter are equally »cai. 
They form an inseparable unity and can 
only be distinguished and not divided. Iie 
of them is an isolated system external iv ihe 
other, They are all vitally connected as a 
result of which our experience at all i: nis 
of life are eternally real, concerete and. 
living. Ramanuja’s principles of Satkhyati, 


Aprithaksiddhi, Sarira-sariri-relation cte. 
act as cementing forces and reconcile 


reaism, pluralism, absolutism ete. in his 
philosophy. This synthetic character has 
been maintained by Ramanuja all through 
his philosophical discourse and it cai be 
safely asserted that the philosophy of 
Ramanuja is a grand attempt at synthesis- 
ing the current religious and, philosophical 
systems of India in an ideal unity which 
= justice both to God and the individual 
soul. 


Í GEORGE SANTAYANA 
| (1863—1952), 


By DINESH KUMAR SEN, M.A., B.Sc, LL.B. 


One of the great Harvard philosophers of 
the last quarter of-the nineteenth and early 
twentith centuries, George Santayana, the 
literary critic, poet and novelist, was born 
on the sixteenth of December, 1863 at 
Madrid. He was born of parents who were 
citizens of Spain and later in 1872, at the 
tender age of nine, he was brought to 
Boston, in the United States, by his father. 
Here he, who afterwards created an amalgum 
of the two worlds and made a newer and 
many-sided one of his own, acquired his 
interest, love and passion for English peetry 
at the Boston Latin School. He had_his B.A. 
degree from Harvard University in 1886. 
Before joining” the Harvard Faculty of 
Philosophy in 1889, as an instructor, he 


received his Master’s degree and doctorate 
in Germany. He was at Harvard econiinu- 
ously from 1889 to 1912, first as-an Mstiuctor 
and then from 1897 as a Professor, with the 
exception of a solitary year which he spent 
at Cambrige University as an advanced 
student. 

As a :teacher he was as popular as 
Charles T. Copeland, one of his contempora- 
ries, and both of them preferred the warm 
companionship of the students to that of 
their learned colleagues at the faculty. And 
this was reciprocated by the students “with 
unbounded, admiration for his lucid intelli- 
gence, detached skeptical views and mordant 
wit.” These, his experiences, were not with- 
out significance. On the other hand his 
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understanding of ‘the ‘puritan’ mentality” of 
Boson and Cambridge society was 
based.on these personal feelings. ‘This is 
marfest. from one of his later works, “The 
last puritan,” (1936), which is. more a 
memscir than a novel, throbbing with 
richness of thought, imagination and musings 
basez. on experiences, varied and, personal. 

>esigning from the Harvard University, 
in 12 12, he went back to Europe, travelled 
extensively and then settled at Oxford till 
the end, of the first global war. Removed to 
Rome,. he then settled at a convent there 
and- remained there until death came on the 
twer-ty-sixth September, 1952. 


““Thé Sense of’ Beauty”, | (1896), was 


Santayana’s., first. published .- philosophical. 


essay. This, his major contribution to 
aesthetics, concerned with “the nature and 
alemsnts -of ‘our aesthetic judgements” 
whica decording to him, “is a theoretical 
enquizy and has ‘no directly hortatory 
quality.” In 1900, he published his ‘Inter- 


preta-ions of poetry and Religion.” Then: 


in ‘1910, came out his study of “Three philo- 
sophizal Poets, ‘Lucretius, Dante, and 
Góetkə.”- His study was unique in many 
respects. and, unfolded his sense of percep- 


‘ion and that is why his account of human - 


saxperzence isso rich. His “Life of Reason” 


(1905-06), in five volumes is a major work- 


where there is some influence of Hegels 
Phencmenology of Spririt. The pervading 
‘heme therein is that reason in its expres- 
sion in various forms is nothing but a 
dlend.ng of instinct and ideation. 
“Scepticism and Animal Faith” (1923), 
ntroduces to his system developed in 
‘The Realm of Essence,” (1927-28), “The 
realm of Matter,” (1930), “The Realm of 
Truth’ (1987) and, “The Realm of Spirit,” 
(1940) afresh trend. Among his other 
vorks mention must be made of ‘Idea of 
christ in the Gospels” (1946). Santayana, 
orn a Catholic and always an admirer 
of the beauties in Catholicism was never 
1. belisver, yet this his work has been 
iptly acclaimed by a critic as, “the most 
levou” book ever written by an un- 
eliever.” Herein is his superb and masterly 
ittemp: to justify and establish myth, 
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7 
essentially religious in ` character, on 
grounds,” intellectual in nature. “Sonnets 
and other Poems,” “‘Lucifer—A Theolo- . 
gical Tragedy,” and -“The Sense of 
Beauty”—these three - among his —'poetic 
works, gave him a reputation before he re- 
turned to Europe in 1912. His-other works 
include “Winds of Doctrine” (1926), “Egot- 
ism in German’ Philosophy” (1940), “Philo- . 
sophical Opinion in America” (1918), “Cha-- l 
racter and opinion in the United States” 


(1920), “Soliloyues in England? (1922), 
“Poems” (1923), “The unknowable” ' (1923), -. 
“Dialogues in Limbo” (1925), “Platonism” 


and spiritual life” '(1927), 
thought .in - Modern Philosophy” 
“Obiter Scripta” (1946), “Persons 


(1933), . 
_ and | 


‘Places;”"2 vols. (1944-45), “Dominations’ and?“ 


Powers” (1951) and “My Host the World”. 
(Posthumohs), (1953). 

Consciousness reveals the nature of 
which in its turn proclaims itself an infinity 
of essences subsisting in and by themselves. 
Some ‘of these essences, entertained -in . 
mind, are enacted by matter giving con- 
crete existence to, their subsistence. Now,” 
the realism of matter, a non-mental sub- 
stratum, is a matter of animal. faith. 
“Matter, among other things, is external to ~ 
and independent of consciousness, spatially 
extended, unequally distributed (corpo- 
real), subject to locomotion and perhaps to 


‘intrinsic alteration in its parts, and capable 


of becoming conscious. Its selective and 
progressive enactment of. essences is not 
teleological or intelligent, but is actuated 
by efficient causation and predetermined by 
antecedant situations.” Mind, which is an 
activity of physique entertains enacted as 
well as unenacted essences. “Its registra- 
tion of the natural functions and drives of 
the body of which it is the aura, is desire.” 
The confused desires get intermingled 
when an attempt is made to prove their 
existence or to justify ‘them. Here comes 
the role of Reason which clears up the con-- 
fusion by particular methods and thus they 
“dispel the suspicion and antagenism, with 
which the scientist, the moralist, the artist, 
and the theologian are wont to view one 
another, and enable a mind at harmony 


“Some turns’ of" 
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with itself to contemplate a world in which 
the subsistent and the existent form a 
harmonious whole.” 


Santayana is rich in thought, dignified 
in approach and colourful in trends. It has 
been observed that his system lacks specu- 
lative originality, that his themes “are in- 
congruous or perhaps even in- ‘conflict with 
one another.” May be so to some extent. 
Indeed one really fails to reroncile his 
naturalism with his realism of essences or 
idealistic interpretation of mind. But even 
then his comprehensive philosophy is pene- 
trating and entertaining. “His greatness 
resides in the eatholicity of his, 
in his sensitivity to values in diverse realms 
of human experience, and in the freedom 
of his imaginative powers.” i 


interests; - 
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-George Santayana, who can be ranked 
with Josiah Royce and William James, was 
awarded, in 1945; the Nicholas Murray 
Butler gold medal, by the Columbia Univer- 
sity in recognition of his most distingushed 
contribution to philosophy. He retained 
his Spanish citizenship and was burried at the 
tomb of the Spaniards in the Verano Catho- 
lic Cemetry in Rome, without religious 
ceremony and with only a few witnesses.’ 
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THE SIEGE AND FALL OF HOOGLY 
An event leading to the extinction of the Portugues Settlement in Bengal 


By MOHIT DAS GUPTA 


The Portuguese in Bengal 


The first European vessel reached .the 
Indian shore on the 26th August, 1498, A.D. 
It sailed from Lisbon, with the Portuguese 
sailor, Da Gama as its Captain. Gama, was 
out on an unchartered sea, to find out the 
Indies and circumnavigating the dark con- 
tinent of Africa, eventually arrived at the 
south Malabar coast. Joao da Silveria was 
the first Portuguese explorer to visit 
Bengal. It was in 1518, some eight years 
after the Portuguese had acquired Goa and 
established their head quarters there. But 
not before 1530, did any Portuguese trading 
ship come to Bengal. 

When Sher Shah invaded Bengal in 
1534, its ruling chief, Sultan Giasuddin, 
enlisted Portuguese help and‘a fleet of nine 
ships was sent out for. him from Goa. 

In 1588, a number of Portuguese 
military: adventurers entered the  servicé 


of the King of Gaur. Some of the Bhuiyans' 


or barons, ‘who ran autonomous adminis- 


trations of their own, within the Mughal 
territory of Bengal, during the latter pari o: 
the sixteenth century, employed Portugecse - 


Captains or gunners, to lead their army or 


fleet. 

A party of Portuguese from Sardip 
came trading to Satgaon (Saptagrem} 
sometime in 1530 A.D. Satgaon’ was still u 
large centre of trade. The Portuguese 
called it Porto Piqueno (Little Haven). H 
was then the royal port of Bengal. But ihe 
markets of Satgaon gradually declined and 
lost their prosperity, due to rapid silting 
up of the river Saraswati, near the mouth 
of which the port lay. Hooghly was further 
down and here the river was wide and deep 
enough for big ships to ply and it soon 
grew up as a trading place. The Portuguese 
erected several houses at Hooghly arid in 
course of time, their number was consider- 
ably increased. They also’ set up a big 
building’ with towers and ramparts which © 
they fortified with cannons, muskets and 
other implements of war. 
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The time, when the Portuguese, built 
thei: fort at Hooghly, can not be ascertained 
prec.sely. Some say it was constructed by 
one Captain Sampayo in the fourth decade 
of the sixteenth century, before the regular 
colonisation of the Portuguese at Hooghly. 
There is also a difference of opinion, as to 
the time when this colony actually came in- 
to kegin. The Portuguese were found to 
hav= been settled in Hooghly by Fitch, who 
visiisd Bengal in 1556. The Portuguese 
named Hooghly as Golin. It was called an 
island in the river, probably because of the 
deep and broad moat, running round the 
wal of the fortress.. .. - 

-t may reasonably be said that not till 
the reign of Akbar the great (1556—1605 
A.D.: the Portuguese were serious about 
builzing their settlement, which they are 
supposed to have done with the Emperor’s 
perirission in 1575. Prior to that ships only 
came to Hooghly for trade, were loaded 
with export commodities, and, sailed out 
again. The Portuguese also built up trading 
depois in other places in the Gangetic. 
delt= the biggest of which was at Tarda, 
where Tolly’s nala meets the Vidyadhari 
river, some 15 miles south-east of^Alipur. 
It was occupied by the Portuguese at the 
end of the 16th century and remained a 
prosperous centre of trade for over a 
century, before the foundation of Calcutta 
by ze English. The Portuguese, so to say, 
were not peace-loving and -commercially 
incl:ned. They were by nature, rough and 
violent and rather unscrupulous. They soon 
began to prefer free-booting to mercantile 
pursaits. 


Traders turned into Pirates .- 


“Inder the pretence of trade, many of 
these frankly took to freebooting. In those 
days the Arakani pirates prowled about in 
their sloops in the Bay of Bengal. The 
Porzaguese also swelled the ranks of these 
buccaneers. There were Portuguese settle- 
mer-s.already in the island of Sandip and 
Chi--agong and these rovers moved about 
in treir cargo vessels sometimes fitted with 
guns. in the innumerable creeks and estua- 
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varies of the deltaic regions of Lower Bengal. 
A branch of the Hooghly river was named 
as the ‘Rogue’s River’ because of the 
pirates infesting the same. These pirates 
looted ‘the cargo boats, swooped on the 
coastal villages and carried off the lads 
and wenches and the able bodied persons 
to sell them in slave markets or to despatch 
them to other colonies as indentured labour. 
People were thus in constant. dread of these 
unprincipled and relentless ‘harmads’ who 
used to rob their wealth, rape their women 
folk and inflict inhuman torture on those 
whom they could lay hands upon and make 
captives. The ships bound for Mecea, carry- 
ing muslim pilgrims were not also spared. 
The passengers were forcibly converted to 
Christianity and in case of refusal to give 
up faith, were brutally put to death. | 

The peace of the Mughal reign was thus 
constantly disturbed by the villainous acti- 
vities of these maritime marauders, during 
the early days of the 17th Century. 


Grant of Royal Firman: The Portuguese 


‘tneur the wrath of Emperor Shah Jahan 


The piratical tendency of the Portuguese 
traders was not so manifest during the 
reign of Akbar. Till then they were 
regarded as harmless traders from the 
West. Akbar was curious to meet one of 
these feringhis,—the newcomers from the, 
“West with blue or grey eyes and red or 
faxen hair.” According to his desire, 
Captain Taverez went to Agra and pre- 
sented himself to the King. The Portuguese 
Captain was most cordially received by 
Akbar who granted him permission to select 
any place he liked, near Hooghly, for his 
countrymen to settle down in with liberty to 
build a church and preach the gospel. In 


‘return to the favour shown by the Emperor, 


the Portuguese under-took to keep the coast . 
clear of pirates. But the mendacious 
feringhis. hardly cared to keep their pledge. 
Bengal was too. far off from the Mughal 
capital and the situation there was not at 
all peaceful. The feudal barons were mostly 
refractory. Moreover, the Afgan Chief of the 
neighbouring State of Orissa occasionally 
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raided this province, crossing the frontier 
which could not be adequately safeguarded. 
Instead of putting down the Arakani 
pirates, many of the Portuguese themselves 
| became pirates and carried on plundering 
innocent traders and, voyagers. 

The old Portuguese stronghold at 
Hooghly was extended and renovated, after 


securing the royal permit, following the’ 


interview of Tavarez with the Mughal 
Sovereign. The fort was located near the 
place where the district jail now stands. Its 
ruins may still be seen’ during ebb tide, 
jutting out from: the bank, in front of the jail, 
which forms a part of the jail garden. The 
ditch round the fortress was so deep that the 
English traveller Burton who visited the 
place in 1532 calls Hooghly an island. There 
is however no positive evidence as to 
whether it was really a dug out canal. 

Gradually the Portuguese grew in 
strength. Militarily they were superior to 
the Mughals. In 1604 the Portuguese of 
Hooghly attacked and captured a muslim 
fort, killing all the garrison of four hundred 
men, excepting one. The Fauzdar was 
afraid of these feringhis and avoided clash 
with them, as far as practicable. In 1621, 
Prince Khurram (Shah Jahan), who rose 
against his royal parent Jahangir, 
the help of the Governor of Hooghly,—one 
Michael Rodriguez, who not only. refused to 
help the prince but also taunted him with 
his filial ingratitude. Khurram sat on the 
throne of Delhi onthe Ist. February 1628, a 
few months after his father’s demise, and 
took the title of Shah Jahan or the Emperor 
of the World. 


Soon after, he appointed Kasim Khan 
as the Governor of Bengal. Kasim was told 
to keep a watch on the Portuguese. 

Kasim reported to the Emperor that 
the feringhis had stopped trading and were 
in league with the pirates, kidnapped 
children and men, forcibly made them 
Christians and sent them as slaves to other 
Portuguese settlements. 

Seige and Fall of Hooghly 


The new Emperor had already a dis- 
like for these foreigners. He could not 
6 


sought © 
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forget the insolent treatment of the 
Portuguese governor. On receipt of the 
report of Kasim Ali, he ordered him to 
capture Hooghly. Accordingly Kasim Ali 
besieged Hooghly in 1632. The siege lasted 
for long three months and a half (from 
June to October 1632), 


The Portuguese casuality was heavy. 
About one thousand people lost their lives 
while over four thousand were taken 
prisoners, 

Cut of 67 large vessels 57 ghrabs and 
200 sloops on the river, only one grab and 
two sloops could escape to Goa, others were 
all seized or destroyed. The largest vessel 
with nearly two thousand men, women and 
children on board was ultimately blown vp 
by its Captain who preferred death to dis- 
grace, rather than to allow the muslims ic 
make his men and’ women their slaves 
or concubines. 

The strength of the Portuguese popu- 
lation, as stated by native historians is 
obviously an overstatement, unless of 
course the figure includes the native 
Christians as well. 

Even so the number seems incredibly 
large. The geographical references made by 
these chroniclers also lack accuracy. 

The fort is said to have been betrayed 
by a Portuguese half-caste De Mello but 
the Muslim historians are silent about this 
betrayal. 


Account of the siege by Mughal Historians 


Khafi Khan,* the famous historian 
refers to this siege in his book (Nantakhabul 
Lubar, popularly known as Tarikh-I-Kbafi 
Khan) as follows: — 

_ “Reports of unseemly practices of these 
people (the Portuguese) reached the 
Emperor and Kasim Khan was sent to 
Bengal as Governor. He, received secret 
orders to supress them and, to take their 


*Khafi Khan-is the pseudonym of the 
Moghul historian Muhammad Hashim or 
Hasim Ali Khan who compiled a minute 
register of all the events of Shah Jahan’s 
time which he published some years after 
the monarch’s death. 
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fcttress. Kasim Khan accordingly proceeded 
tc Hooghly and laid siege to it. The details 
oZ these skilful arrangements and strenuous 
=ertions would, be of great length ; suffice 
it to say that by the aid of boats and by the 
acvance of his forces both by land and water 
hs brought down the pride of these people 
azd subdued their fortress after a siege of 
three months. Nearly 50,000 riayats of 
thet place came out and took refuge with 
Kasim Khan. Ten thousand persons, Ferin- 
` gis and riayats, perished in the course of 
tL= siege. Fourteen hundred Feringhis and 
a number of persons who had been Chris- 
tizas by force, were taken prisoners. Nearly 
tex thousand people—innocent raiyats and 
ceztives of these people—were set free. 
M=re than a thousand of the Imperial army 
fe_ in course of the siege.’ 

The account of the siege given by 
Azul Hamid Lahori** in his book Badsha- 
nama is fairly elaborate, in which he ex- 
pends the strategy of Mughal warfare. 
Lakori narrates the history of the early 
Pcrtuguese settlement at Hooghly and des- 
cr-kes the atrocious activities of these 
westerners. | 

He writes : 

“These proceedings had come to the 
no:.ce of the Emperor before his accession 
.. «and he resolved to put an end to these 
atrocities if ever he ascended the throne.... 
A>r his ascension, he appointed Kasim 
Kan to the Government of Bengal and im- 
pr2ssed upon him the duty of overthrowing 
these mischievous people. He was~ordered, 
as soon as he attended to the necessary 
duzes of his extensive province, to set about 
the extermination of these pernicious intru- 
dez3s. Troops were to be sent both by water 
ari by land, so that the difficult enterprise 
mizht be quickly and easily accomplished. 

“Kasim Khan ‘set about making his 
preparations and at the close of the cold 
season in Shabon 1240 AH, sent his son 
Inzyatulla with Alla Yar Khan, who was to 
be the real commander of the army...... to 
efect the conquest: He also sent Bahadur 





** | EMiot—History of India told. by. its 
ovr Historians (Vol. VII)]. 


Kambu...... with the force under his com- 
mand, under the pretence of taking posses- 
sion of the Khalisa lands at Makhsudabad 
(Murshidabad) but really to join Allah 
Yar Khan at the proper time...... It wad 
given out that the forces were marching td 
attack Hijli.......It was arranged that. 
Allah Yar Khan should halt at Burdwan, 
which lies in the direction of Hijli, until he 
received intelligence of Khwaja Sher and 
others who had been ordered to proceed in 
boats from Sripur (Serampore) to cut off 
the retreat of the Feringhis. When the fleet 
of Khwaja Sher arrived at Mohana....Allah 
Yar Khan was to march with all expedition 


-from Burdwan to Hooghly and fall upon the 


infidels, __ 
Upon being informed that Khwaja Sher 
...had arrived at the mouth -of the river, 
Allah Yar made a forced march from Burd- 
wan and in a night and a day reached the’ 
village of Huldipur (?) between Satgaun 
and Hooghly. At the same time he was 
joined by Bahadur Kambu who arrived 
from Makshudabad with 500 horse and a 
eee force of infantry... 

. Between Hooghly and the sea in a 
narrow part of the river, he formed a bridge 
of boats so that ships could not get down to 
sea; thus the flight of the enemy was 
prevented. 

“On the 2nd. Zi-l-hijja 1241, the attack 
was made on the Feringhis by the boatmen 
on the river and by forces on land. An in- 
habited place outside the ditch was taken 
and plundered and the occupants were slain 

“The Royal army was engaged for three 
months and a half-in the siege of this 
srtong place. Sometimes the infidels fought, 
sometimes they made overtures of peace, 
protracting the time in hopes of succour from 
their countrymen. With base treachery 
they pretended to make proposals of peace 
and sent nearly a lac of rupees as tributey 
while at the same time they ordered 7000 
musketeers who were in their service to 
open fire.’ So heavy was it that many of 
the trees of a grove in which a large force 
of the besiegers was posted, were stripped 
of their branches and leaves. 

“At length the besiegers sent their 
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joneers to work upon the ditch, just by the 
‘hurch, where it was not so broad and deep 
s elsewhere. There they dug channels 
nd drew off the water. Mines were then 
riven on from the trenches, but two of 
hese were discovered by the enemy and 
ounteracted. 
The centre mine was carried under an 
difice which was loftier and stronger than 
ll other buildings, and where a large 
umber of Ferighis were stationed. This 
vas charged and tamped. On the 14th Rabi- 
J-Awal the besiegers’ forces were drawn 
ip in front of this building, in order to 
lure the enemy to that part. When a large 
tumber was assembled, a heavy fire was 
ssembled, fire was opened and the 
aine was fired. The building was blown up 
nd-the many infidels, who had collected 
round it, were sent flying into the air 
ome of the infidels found their way to hell 
ry the water but some thousands succeeded 
n making their way to the ships. At this 
uncture Khwaja Sher came up with the 
oats and killed many of the fugitives. 
These foes of the faith were afraid lest 
me large ship, which had nearly 2000 men 
nd women and much property on board, 
hould fall into the hands of the Muham- 
aadans, so they fired the magazine and 
lew her up Out of 64 large -dingas, 
7 ghrabs and 200 jaliyas, one ghrab and 
wo jeliyas escaped, in consequence of some 
ire from the burning ships having fallen 
ipon some boats laden with oil, which burnt 
1 way through (the bridge of boats). 
Nhoever escaped from the water and fire 
\ecame a prisoner. From the beginning of 
he siege to the conclusion, men and women, 
Id and: young,—altogether nearly 10,000 
f the enemy were killed, being either 
jlown up with powder, drowned by water 
x burnt by fire. Nearly 1000 brave warriors 
f the Imperial army obtained the glory of 
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martyrdom ; 4400 Christians of both sexes 
were taken prisoners and nearly 10,000 
inhabitants of the neighbouring country 
who had been kept in confinement by these 
tyrants were set at liberty”, . 

/ 


The Descendants of the Portuguese Settlers 


. ‘The Portuguese never had any regular 
settlement, further inland than’ Hooghly 
but they had numerous small posts which 

were practically little better than nests of 
pirates, all over the Sunderbans Tne 
remains of one.very fine station, with a big 
Church, two-storey masonry houses and 
masonry bridges, may still be seen in 
Shibpur in Bakharganj district (Barisal,— 
now in East Pakistan), some thirty miles 
south of Barisal town. 

Since 1632, the Portuguese can hardly be 
said to have a history in Hooghly. They did 
never assert any claim to independence and 

he descendants of the Portuguese settlers 
seem to have quite sunk into the position 
of subjects, first of the Nawab of Bengal 
afterwards of the English—differing little, if 
at all, from ordinary natives. Portugal was 

‘a decaying power when the capture of the 
Portuguese fort at Hooghly destroyed her 
influence in Bengal for ever. 

Mr. Clavel in 1676 in his account of the 
trade of Hooghly observes, “The Portuguese 
have no trade and though numerous, make 
a living chiefly as sepoys in the service of 
the Mughal Governor.” Later we find them 
serving as sepoys under the English. After 
the fall of Hooghly fort; the few surviving 
Portuguese mostly left for Goa or other 
Portuguese settlements leaving behind their 
offspring begotten by native wives, whose 
progeny now form a part of our Eurasian 
population, bearing surnames like Fernan- 
dez, Noronha, de Souza, Gomez, Roderigues, 
de Cruz, de Silva etc. 
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- SOVIET MUSIC TODAY 


By TIKHON KHRENNIKOV 
secretary of the Board of USSR Union of Composers. , 


“The main point of our entire ideologi- 
ca. work at the present stage,” as pointed 
out by Comrade N. S. Khrushchev, “is the 
education of all the working people in a 
spirit of lofty ideology and devotion to 
communism, a communist attitude towards 
lakor and public economy, the complete 
elimination of survivals of bourgeois views 
and customs, the all-round, harmonious 
development of the personality, the crea- 
tiov of a gennine wealth of spiritual cul- 
ture.” 


tor Soviet art which is actively parti- 
cipeting in the \ideological battles—where 
there can be no conciliatory attitudes, con- 
cessions and comprornises—the only fertile 
soi: is the soil of socialist realism. Its 
foundation is the artist’s Party positions, 
the <eep popularity of his art, his high prin- 
cipies and consistency in asserting the ideas 
of communism, his ways of expressing the 
trut of life, the Soviet people’s optimism. 

The creative intelligentsia of the Soviet 
Union, is, of. course,..on the right road. 


Nevertheless, there were a few ugly mani- in 


festecions that cropped up in Soviet art— 
manifestations of formalism, abstractionism, 
and decadence, and examples of drabness 
and hackwork, which have to be fought 
against for the development of a great and 
genuine innovatory art of communism. 

We, Soviet composers, were highly 
gratified and happy to hear the favourable 
appreisal given to the work of the Soviet 
comtosers by N. S. Khrushchev. “As for 
mus.c,” he said, “we feel that it is develop- 
ing at present in the right direction. To 
be true, some of the composers also showed 
excesses. We spoke about that at the time, 
but now matters seem to be proceeding 
well.” á 

Soviet composers made a careful study 
of the problems before them and are now 
engaged in putting in their best~efforts to 


achieve new, grand successes in the field of 
Soviet musical culture. 

‘Time and again they keep returning to 
the central problem of Soviet music—the 
problem of music and ‘contemporaneity, 
music and its ‘ties with the people, with 
Soviet reality. 

Speaking of the development of Soviet 
music in the past few years, one can say 
that its profile is increasingly shaped by 


themes of our times and the Soviet people’s 


revolutionary history. These themes lie at 


the basis of many of the recently completed- 


operas and. ballets. 


New themes born of life itself are now - 


pervading our art. Our composers are now ` 


centering their attention on the grand theme 
of the conquest of outer space. At first, 
they responded to the flights of the. Soviet 
spacemen with songs alone; unfortunately, 


many of them demonstrated a state of 


“artistic weightlessness.” Now we have 


samples of a far more serious embodiment. 


of the cosmic theme-—not. only .in songs, but 
other genres as well. Here, as every- 
where else, the main issue is man, the 
Soviet spacemnan, scientist and inventor. 
Soviet composers have been showing 
renewed interest in vocal-symphonic music 
—oratorias and cantatas. Noteworthy among 
the opuses of this genre are G. Sviridov’s 
“Oratorio Pathetique” to the words of V. 
Mayakovsky—a highly revolutionary piece 
of music of great life-asserting force. The 
eoncrete graphic pattern of the literary 
text expressed in music imparts to a compo- 


sition of this genre particular artistic im- - 


N 


pact, and renders it easily accessible to the - 


lay audience. 
Opera ‘and Ballet 


Olpera as an art has amassed a great 
deal of experience in the Soviet Union. We 
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lave some fine achievements in this field, Soviet symphonic music is very broad. 
uch as the well known “War and Peace” Here we can find tragic, intensely psycholo- 
xy S. Prokofiev, “Decembrists” by Y. gical, lyrical-dramatic and jocular images 
Shaporin, “Katerina Izmailova” by D. Shos- alike. But we have to point out once again 
‘akovich, etc; operas extolling the heroes that the heroic, epic forms of symphony are 
of the early years of the October Revolution developing far more slowly. 

ind the heroes of the Great Patriotic War. 


All these and some other operas natur- : Song Writing . 
lly differ in their levels of mastery, their l 
legrees of dramatic expression and national In the past few years many bitter and 


»olour.. But one thing is certain: we have just words were saidi about the slu ggish 
srogressed far in giving artistic expression progress made by song-writing. It was not- 
0 the glorious pages of the Soviet state’s ed that a mass of song-moths had multiplied 
nistory, in treating of our country’s past instanteneously born with doubtful pros- 
from new positions. We can boldly claim pects and died just as instanteneously. That 
that some of our finest operas show splen- of course, does not mean that the healthy 
lid achievements in the field of form, and streams feeding the best compositions in this 
nteresting. vital quests in the spheres of field have been entirely exhausted. We ere 
musical expressiveness. Still we have to happy to say that songs have been lately ap- 
admit that the development of operatic art pearing which are socially significant, sin- 
loes not entirely satisfy us, for. vivid and cere, courageous and strong. They have re- 
jeep operas featuring our contemporaries ceived countrywide acknowledgement. They 
1ave yet to be written. are carrying out a noble mission, asseriiny 
The process of creating ballets on pre- as they do ideas of -peace, and extolling the 
sent-day themes is making very slow and romanticism of labour. They are playing 
oonderous headway, although in this genre a major role in cultivating the moral queii- 
we have achieved certain favourable results. ties pf the Soviet man. ` i 
30 far, we account for very few ballets The theme of socialist realism is insese- 
whose heroes are our contemporaries. rebly bound with a number of important 
tere, as in the field of opera, many unsolv- aesthetic problems, one. of which is ‘he 
3d problems still confront us.... n. national and international element in music. 
It is certainly worth mentioning our We have entered a period of flourishing 
achievements in the symphonic, genre. We cultures in the socialist nations. Along 
aave every right to speak of Soviet sympho- with the further “development of progres- 
nie classicism, of the world-acknowledged sive national traditions, the general features | 
import of S. Prokofiev’s, N. Myaskovsky’s,~born of the communist ideology, the pericd 
D. Shostakovich’s and A. Khachaturyan’s of communist upbuilding, traits bringing 
symphonies. In their better symphonic the different national schools nearer, are 
»puses, the Soviet composers have incarnat- standing out in ever-stronger relief. 
>d the most important quality of our music It is-no wonder, therefore, that Soviet 
—socialist realism; theirs is musie deep in‘ music now resounds all over the world. 
ideological content, social significance, Millions of people of different countries 
variety of form, individual creative style applaud the work of the Soviet musicians, 
and national tradition, and bold innovation tender the composers and performers 
born of our life. a. ' of the great socialist power a most enthusi- 
The range of images developed in astic welcome. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN AGRICULTURAL TROR YETA & 
PRODUCTIVITY 


By Prof. M. BALASUBRAMANIAN, 
Reader in Economics, Annamalai University 
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naan agriculture even today continues 
to suffer from various weaknesses, 
the most important of them, being its 
vulzarahility to weather conditions and the 
pitifully’ low yields per unit area. Some 
ag hl a has, however, been witnessed 

~egard to the latter during the fifties. 
Prelactivity in Indian agriculture in 
gen=-al has not ae At any too 
flataring a rate. 


Trom the index eas of Agricul- 
ture_ productivity in India 1950-51 to 1961-62 
it will be observed that growth in pro- 
duczvity has been very lopsided as between 
diffrent crops. Among cereals and pulses, 
prodcetivity of rice and wheat has shown 
a relatively higher upward trend than that 
of ccarse grains. Increase in productivity in 
the zase of pulses generally has been only 
meagre. In most cases it has even deterior- 
atec; the productivity index for “other 
pulses” has remained invariably below the 
basiz level. 
In respect of oil seeds. In this group, only 
proc cctivity of castor seeds has shown some 
imprzvement. In regard to others, the 
progress has been very slow and even with 
the index generally remaining below the 
base level and fluctuating quite widely. This 
phercmenon is perhaps explained by the 
fact that greater stress has been placed 
hitherto on boosting the output of staple 
food which has led to the growing of these 
crops—oilseeds and pulses—only on mar- 
gina. lands. Among fibres, productivity 
index for cotton has fluctuated very widely, 
pres:mably because of heavy dependence 
of tks crop on weather conditions. Pro- 
duct:ity in jute has increased only at a 
slow Dace. In the miscellaneous group, pro- 
duct:vity of sugarcane has shown some 


Similar has been the progress. 


improvement, but that of tobacco has 
generally gone down. ’ 


Yield Per Acre: Crop-Wise 


From the data relating to the average 
of the three years ending with 1960-61 as a 
percentage of that of the three years ending 
with 1951-52, it will be observed that the 
largest increase in yield per acre has taken 
place in the case of foodgrains—gram 29.5 
per cent, rice 27.4 per cent, ragi 23.8 per 
cent, jowar 23.3 per cent, bajra 18.6 per 
cent wheat 17.8 per cent, and maize 11.8 per 
cent—and cf the fibres—cotton 20.7 per 
cent, mesta 15.6 per cent, and jute 6.4 per 
cent—while in the case of oilseeds, the 
increase in yield per acre has been low and 
is actually negative in the case of linseeds. 
There has also been noticeable fall in the 
yield per acre in the case of pulses other 
than gram, tur showing a fall of 5.7 per cent 
and other pulses of 7.8 per cent. It will also 
be seen that percentage increase in the 
yield per acre cropwise ranged from +29.5 
to —-7.8 for the twentyfive crops taken for 
consideration, only 6 of the crops—rice (27.4 
per cent), Jowar (23.3 per cent), ragi (23.8 
per cent), gram (29.5 per cent), cotton (20.7 
per cent), gingerdy (19.3 per cent)—showing 
an increase of higher than the average 
for all crops taken together (18.6 per cent) 
and as many as 11 crops—chillies dry 
(2.4 per cent), pepper black (5 per cent), 
tobacco (—2.9 per cent), sugarcane (9.1 
per cent), Jute .(6.4 per cent), linseed 
(—3.8 per cent), rape and mustard (8.8 
per cent), sesamum (4.6 per cent), other 
pulses (—7.8 per cent), tur (—5.7 per cent), 
gram (7.9 per cent)—having an average of 
less than 50 per cent of the average for all 
crops (9.3 per cent). 
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Inter State Productivity of Different 
Crops 


From the data relating to the average 
of the three years ending 1960-61, for those 
states—Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Maharashtra 
and Gujrat, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajas- 
than, U.P. and West Bengal—which have 
4% or more of the all-India acreage under 
each crop, it will be observed that in the 


case of rice, the yield per acre is well be-. 


low the national average (850 lbs per acre) 
in the case of four states—Bihar (747 lbs 
per acre), Madhya Pradesh (731 lbs per 
acre), Orissa (627 Ibs per acre) and U.P. 
(616 lbs per acre)—with more than 10% 
of the all India acreage. Orissa and U.P. 
which have between them 23.6% of the all- 
India acreage have an yield per acre which 
is less than 73% of the national average and 
less than 50% of the yield per acre in 
Madras (1,323 lbs per acre). 


In the case of wheat Maharashtra and 
Gujarat with 11% of the national acreage 
has an'yield (465 Ibs per acre) which is 35% 
less than the national average (715 lbs per 
acre), 


In the case of jowar, Mysore and Rajas- 
than with 20% of the national acreage he- 
tween them, have yields (350 Ibs per acre 
and 268 lbs per acre) well below the national 
average (455 Ibs per acre). 

In the case of bajra, Mysore and Rajas- 
than with 38% of the national acreage he- 
tween them, have yields (200 lbs per acre 
and 196 Ibs per acre respectively) well be- 
low the national average (282 Ibs per acre). 

For maize U.P. has an yield (629 lbs 
per acre) well below the national average 
(771 lbs per acre), though it has the largest 
single state acreage under that crop (26.4% 
of the national acreage). Bihar occupies a 
similar position with respect to barely, though 
occupying the third place in area with an 
average of 10.6%, while with regard to ragi, 
yields well below the national average 
(663 Ibs per acre) are shown both by Bihar 
(473 Ibs per acre) and Orissa (893 lbs per 
acre). 

Taking foodgrains as a whole, the 
differences in the yield are startling. 
Madras (954 Ibs per acre),-~Kerala (1187 lbs 


per acre), Bengal (845 lbs per acre) ana 
Assam (824 lbs’ per acre) stand well above 
the national average (606 lbs per acre), with 
Punjab (738 lbs per acre) trailing at some 
distance, U.P. (669 lbs per acre), Andhra 
(641 Ibs per acre), Bihar (615 lbs per acre), 
and Orissa (594 lbs per acre) are about the 
national average. Madhya Pradesh (566 
lbs per acre), Maharashtra and Gujarat (561 
lbs per acre), Mysore (464 lbs per acre), 
Rajasthan (392 Ibs per acre) are below the 
national average. 

In the case of sugarcane, it is well- 
known that the yields in U.P. (2,541 lbs 
per acre) are well below the naticnal 
average (330 lbs per acre) even though ii 
accounts for nearly 60% of the naticnai 
acreage. i i 

Among the six crops—rice, jowar, bajra, 
ragi, groundnut -and cotton—the highest 
place in terms of yield per acre is occupied 
by Madras for all the crops except cotton. 
In the case of cotton, Madras occupies a 
second place. Among the seven crops-— 
wheat, bajra, maize, barley, gram, sugarcane 
and cotton—Punjab occupies the hignest 
place for four crops—wheat, maize, gem 
and cotton and the second place for barely, 
the third place for sugarcane and the fourth 
place for bajra. Thus both north and south 
lead in agricultural productivity. 


The States—Madras, Punjab and Kerala 
-with the highest productivity account for 
only 11.4% of the total area under cultiva- 
tion, while the States with the largest area 
under cultivation like Maharashtra anc 
Gujarat (18%), Madhya Pradesh (12.77%), 
Rajasthan (8.8%), ‘Bihar (7.8%) and 
Mysore (6.6%) fare rather badly in terms 
of their agricultural productivity. 

The uneven progress in the productivity 
of different crops has led to quite a few un- 
necessary imbalances being developed in 
Indian Agriculture. High prices of some 
crops in some years have resulted in diver- 
sion of area under cultivation to these from 
under the competing crops. Jute output, 
thus, got a big fillip in 1961-62, prices of raw 
jute in the previous year had ruled un- 
reasonably high owing to failure of crop 
both in India and Pakistan. But this in- 
crease in jute output was brought about to 
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a great extent by diversion of land from 
under paddy cultivation, Sugarcane output 
in the past two or three years, similarly, has 
gcne up at the expense of wheat. The net 
result of all this has been that not only the 
gcal of achieving self-sufficiency in food 
hes proved elusive, but supplies of agricul- 
tural raw materials to the industrial sector 
have also shown an erratic trend. 


Thus the increase in productivity as 
well as the total physical output has also 
be2n uneven as between the different states 
of the Indian Union. Agricultural growth 
in Punjab, has been phenomenal. This state 
su-ered heavily from partition and lost a 
mējor portion of the casual irrigation area 
to Pakistan, thus becoming deficit in food 
prcduction. But in the course of barely 
fifteen years, it has again emerged as a big 
food surplus producing state, besides as a 
material contribution to the output of 
various other important crops like gram 
and cotton. Agricultural growth has been 
fairy moderate in Andhra Pradesh, Madhya 
Predesh, Madras and Mysore. But Assam, 
Orissa and West Bengal have registered 
only meagre progress, notwithstanding 
some increases in yields witnessed recently 
in the latter two. 


Low productivity in India obviously 
can be attributed to a number of factors, 
the most important of them being (1) the 
general poverty and uneconomic holdings 
of the majority of peasantry, (2) lack of 
education, (3) inertia and fatalistic attitude 
of the farmers at the lower rung etc. But 
not 2 small role is played in this matter by 
lack of adequate specialisation in our Agri- 
culture and it is still not being treated by and 
large, as an industry. The unit-area yields 
of various~ foodecrops in different states 
show wide disparities, but still they conti- 
nue to be grown in almost all the states. 
Some specialisation, has indeed, been effec- 
ted over the ages, in respect of commercial 
crops. But here also there is some further 
scope for it, as is apparent from. the wide 
disparities in sugarcane yields per acre þe- 
tween U.P. and Bihar, on the one -hand, 
and Maharashtra and Gujarat on the other. 
Farraing is taken as an industry only by the 
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after the implementation of the land re- 
forms or in the absence of other suitable 
avenues of employment open to it. The 
difference to farm yields that farm manage- 
ment can make hardly needs any emphasis. / 

There are two other weak links in 
agricultural development in India—(1) , 
comparatively lower emphasis placed under 
the first two Plans on fostering the produc- 
tion ot protective foods; and (2) the drag 
that surplus cattle population exerts on 
farm output. An average Indian today 
consumes far less quantities of oils, vege- 
tables, fruits, milk and milk products, meat, 
fish and eggs per day than he used to con- 
sume some two decades ago. This is an 
unmistable proof of the fact that the 
output of these protective foods is 
not keeping pace with the stagger- 
ing growth in population. An important 
point that needs to be taken note of in this 
connection is that livestock yields in this 
country in the last decade or so have gone 
up only marginally. The total milk pro- 
duction, for instance, is estimated to have 
gone up from 17 million tons in 1950-51, to 
about 22 million tons in 1960-61. But how 
much of this is due to increase in the num- 
ber of milch cattle and how much owing to 
improvement in yield per head of cattle it is 
difficult to say. During the last couple of 
years the tempo of development activity in 
regard to protective foods has been stepped 
up. But to what extent it can sucteed in 
case of livestock output in the face of 
surplus cattle continuing to be a drag on,- 
and in competition with useful livestock for, 
the available feed is anybody’s guess. 


Despite the progressively increasing 
funds—Rs. 504 crores in the First Plan, 
Rs. 666 crores in the Second Plan . and 
Rs. 1,281 crores. in the Third Plan—made 
available to agriculture in the Plans and 
generally the right pattern of priorities, the 
agricultural growth in India,~ however 
impressive, is not adeguate.: The reasons for 
this painfully slow rate of agricultural 
growth to be found in the performance of 
both agricultural -and non-agricultural 
sectors. The slow rate of growth in the non- 
agricultural sector has resulted in its failure 


educated middle class which has taken to it.to siphon off surplus manpower from 


agriculture. Secondly, to a ‘considerable 
extent, the half-hearfed and faulty imple- 
‘mentation of Plan schemes has stood in. the 
way of raising agricultural productivity., 

© The persistence of inter-State differ- 
ences in regard to Agricultural productivity 
In all the years cannot just be explained in 
‘terms of national factors. Capital, labour 
and agricultural Practices must have some- 
thing to-do with these differences. Moreover, 
the benefits conserved by various ‘schemes 
such as irrigation, extension -of’ the area 
under improved seeds,- fertilisers etc., are 
also not distributed among the regions in 
the required proportions. 

If the future of agricultural production 
in our country is going to turn on the in- 
crease in productivity, maximum attempts 
should be made to raise the yield per acre in 
those states which with the largest area 
under cultivation, have fared rather badly in 
terms of their agricultural productivity. The 
attempt in this direction, not only makes 
the most effective contribution to inereasing 1 
the national average but also in the process 
minimizes the inter-State differences in the 
levels of agricultural productivity. 

An increase in agricultural productivity 
can come mainly in three ways: (1) larger 
investment for building up the infrastruc- 
ture of the agricultural economy, (2) more 
intensive use of traditional techniques and 
(3) introduction of improved techniques. 
< The first is a rather costly and also slow 
process. A concentration on ` traditional 
techniques may show some improvement in 
the short period but it has a limited value. 
The adaptation of improved techniques 
practised elsewhere and the discovery of 
new techniques, on the other hand, requires 
considerable ingenuity on the part of the 
people concerned. Once, however, the 
ground is prepared for the introduction of 
such. techniques, an ever expanding horizon 
is opened up. In fact, a substantial and 
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sustained increase in agricultural produc- 


tivity becomes really possible when ihe 


economy is so geared that the search for 
and adoption of new techniques become a 
built-in process, as it were. 

Apart from a favourable price for 
agricultural commodities for the producers, 
the largest: single factor to ensure a large 
and continuous increase in production 1s 
irrigation. But the present position in regard 
to irrigation is manifestly not satisfactory. 
Abeut.six million acres commandable by the 
new irrigation projects are going dry þe- 
cause field channels have not been execuicd 
and it is estimated that 1,000 miles vi 
such channels have to be dug. 

It is futile to expect the ryots to ¢lg 
these channels, in a short time even if an 
appeal is made of the present urgency 4.32 
the Public Works and Revenue Departmenis 
do not appear yet to have taken auy 
energetic action. Ryots are now-a-di vs 
apathetic even to carry out kudimarameée.h 

works and would prefer them to be carrion 
out by Government themselves. In these 
circumstances Britain’s example is worl2y 
of emulation. 

During the last war, thousands of accs 
of grass lands in Britain were turned over 
to the plough. The slogan was “Dig ior 
victory” and by this process the country 
reduced its dependence on food from imports 
substantially before the war ended. A Land 
Army was organised and in the ariny 
women took on agricultural jobs like tractor 
ploughing to replace the manpower called 
to military duty. An auxiliary Land Army 
in India as suggested above to dig these ficld 
channels in irrigable areas, to do bunding 
and <vrenching work in dry areas, to retain 
the rainfall in the soil and all’ other such 
rural engineering jobs, should be very 
congenial to this land. force which may be 
drawn predominantly from the rvral 


_ population. 
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By Prof. AMAL HALDAR F 


Musie has been described as a “talisman of 
knowledge.” The great scholar and historian 
c? Akbar’s court, Abdul Fazl, elaborating 
Fis observations on this aspect of music 
says: “It sometimes causes the beautiful 
creatures of the harem of the heart to shine 
firth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn strains by means of the hand and 
tae chord. The melodies then enter through 
tae window of the ear and return to their 
former ‘seat, the heart, bringing with them 
thousands of presents.” 


The reaction to music is nearly as varied 
as the insight of the individual who hears 
it. It may move one to horror or to joy. It 
may move those who have renounced the 
world and those who cling to it. It transports 
tre hearer to a sphere of heavenly beatitude 
where he forgets the immediate surround- 
ings and is reminded of an existence which 
is undefinable. It makes him paryutsuka, 
or pleasurably painful, for something which 
he misses very much and ‘which is bound 
up with his very being. It touches the sub- 
conscious state of human existence through 
which runs the eternal current of the unity 
of the soul. This bhavasthira sauharda or 
the ending passion of life carried on through 
the eternal cycle of existence is aroused 
by music. 


‘ Great Patron 


Such being the function and effect of 
music, which is divine and always ennobl- 
ing, it has a special charm for men who 
strive to have a glimpse of the divine self 
within. During the 16th century in India 
Akbar was such a man. He encouraged all 
thet was harmonious and unifying in human 
society, and musicians as the greatest ex- 
ponents of this harmony, received his great 
patronage. 

The memoirs of Babar mention Raja 
Ram Chand Baghela, Raja of Bhath or 
Bhattah, as the third among the three great 


i 


rajas of Hindustan. He is known as a great 
patron of renowned musicians and singers, 
the principal among -whom was Ramatanu 
Pande, afterwards known as Tansen. 

Born in 1506, Ramatanu was the son of 
Makaranda Pande, a resident of Gwalior. 
His talent in music became manifest when 
he was a mere boy. The natural gift that 
the undiscovered genius possessed as 
developed by the famous musician of the 
time, Swami Haridas of Brindavan. It is said 
that once when the Swami was passing 
along a field he heard a strange musical 
voice. It was the voice of young Tansen who 
was imitating the cries of various animals, 
particularly of tigers, to scare away tres- 
passers. P ETIN a 


Haridas took Ramatanu of Brindavan 
and gave him a sound training in the finer 
points of music. On return to his village 
Ramatanu continued to work hard and even- 
tually emerged as a seasoned musician. 
Much of his time was now spent in singing 
devotional songs, composing and teaching. 
He gradually came to the notice of Raja 
Ram Chand who made him one of his court 
singers Raja Ram Chand was so over- 
whelmed by the music of Ramatanu that, 
he once made a present of one crore of 
tankas in appreciation of his performances. 

When his fame reached Akbar, the 
Mughal Emperor, he sent Jalal-uddin Qurchi 
to bring Tansen to his court at Agra. This 
was in 1563, the seventh year of Akbar’s 
reign. Raja Ram Chand was reluctant to 


lose his favourite but could do little to re- 


sist Akbar’s demand. Akbar was so moved 
on hearing Ramatanu ‘that he presented 
him with two lakhs of rupees and conferred 
on him the title of Tansen. He was so much 
honoured and encouraged by the Mughal 
emperor that most of Tansen’s later compo- 
sitions are in the praise of Akbar in whom 
he sought inspiration for the final bloom of 
his talents. 

Abdul Fazal says of Miyan Tansen: “A 


MIYAN TANSEN 


k 


singer like him has not been known in India 
for the last thousand years. He was by far the 
best ofthe group of musicians of the Imperial 
Court, of whom at least 36 are enumerated 
Win history. Numerous musicians were 
attached to Akbar’s Court—Hindus, Iranis, 
r Turanis, Kashmiris, both men and women. 
They formed seven groups, one for each 
day of the week.” 

It is not strange that personal faith was 
a matter of secondary importance and conse- 
quence to Tansen. It is however a strange 
coincidence that Tansen was born as a re- 
sult of the blessings of the great Muslim 
divine of Gwalior, Muhammad Ghaus. 


Marriage And Sons 


Losing his parents at an early age, 
Tansen had to stay for some time with 
Muhammad Ghaus. It is said that during 
this period he married one Hussaini and 
embraced Islami. Tansen had four sons and 
a daughter by this marriage. Abdul Fazal 
mentions his son Tantarang Khan and the 
Badshahnamah mentions another son, Bilas. 
In fact, Tansen had four sons Surat Sen, 
sarat Sen, Tarang Khan and Bilas Khan and 
a daughter, Saraswati, all of whom were 
proficient in the art of music. Saraswati was 
married to the renowned chief of Singh- 
algarh, Misra Singh, a famed vina-player. 
p)  Tansen has been the greatest luminary 
on the horizon of classical music of northern 
India, the renowned discoverer of several 
ragas and the designer a few instruments. 
He is credited with the discovery of the 
Rudra Vina and is said to be the innovator 
of two famous ragas, Miyan-ki-Todi and 
Darbari Kanada,—probably after his own 
name and the name of the Imperial. Court 
which he had the privilege to serve. 
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Ripe Age , 


Tansen died at the age of 83 in 1589, 
full of years and honours. His body was 
taken to Gwalior and buried near the 
sacred mausoleum of his benefactor and 
spiritual guru, Muhammad Ghaus. The 
calm seclusion of this spot, hallowed by the 
mortal remains of a great devotee of art, 
there reigns supreme a spirit of universality. 
The simple mausoleum which stands today 
over the grave of Tansén is reminiscent of 
the typical Mughal architecture with re- 
cessed arches, flat roofs and straight columns. 
It recalls the architecture of the Sheikh 
Salim Chisti’s mausoleum at Fatehpur Sikri, 
but with lesser pretensions to decorative 
embellishments, 


Pictorial Studies 


Through the ages have come down to us 
several pictorial studies of the great musi- 
cian. As depicted in a painting of the 
Mughal Qualam of the last decade of the 
16th century, Tansen appears a simnly 
robed, vigorous yet emotional man of sharp 
features. Draped in a cross-breasted and 
long-sleeved garment, with a turban and a 
Mughal patka or waistband, he represents 
the typical noblemen of the period. 

About two centuries later, Rajasthan 
artists painted a group which shows Akbar, 
Tansen and Swami Haridas seated ina 
grove. Swami Haridas, the guru of Tansen, 
scantily dressed, is singing to the accom- 
paniment of Tanpura,' An enraptured 
Tansen, with a sitar, sits before him. Akbar 
looks on admiringly at the two. The birds 
on trees, the monkeys playing on the bran- 
ches, the confiding peacock—all constitute 
that serene and detached atmosphere which 
is the very essence and gift of divine music. 
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A RARE, OLD, TANJORE PAINTING 
By K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY 


A Tamil poet of distinction, a alend 
literary critic, musician and composer of 
sonzs, Sri T. D. Meenakshisundaram Pillai, 
B...B.L., Registrar, Annamalai University, 
is zlso a discerning art collector and art 
cocnoisseur. With a flair for Fine Arts, he 
has collected several excellent paintings, 


scu‘ptures and curios with accent laid on- 


quality and speaks about them with inti- 
mete’ knowledge and understanding and 
infectious enthusiasm. During my recent 
visit to Annamalainagar, he showed me’ his 
col ection with which I was much impressed. 
This article concerns a rare, old, and truly 
oustanding item from his collection, a 
beautiful Tanjore Style Painting which 
illustrates in an exquisite and convincing 
mazner the fusion of two great, age-old, 
cultures, Tamil and Malayalam, in the realm 
of sine Arts.* This work. of inspired art and 
acccmplished craftmanship demonstrates 
how great artists of a bygone age could 
effect with ease and refinement a,synthesis, 
at mice noble and exalted, and transcend 
previncialism while attempting to interpret 
Satvam, Shivam, and Sundaram, with 
vis.sn, intuition and imagination. 

With the liquidation of the Mughul 
(1526-1803-1856) and Rajasthani (16-19th 
Certuries), Schools of Painting which had 
its crigin in political changes, a number of 
art.sts of accomplishment who were trained 
in zae schools ‘of Miniature Paintings were 
corz:pelled to migrate to other States to earn 
ther livelihood. Some of these artists 
netegrinated to Tanjore which then was the 
flourishing centre of Fine Arts, and culture. 
Th: peregrinations of these artists have not 
been fully investigated into and no authorita- 
‘ive accounts written by our art historians. 
ers is a field for research and study. The 
artists who found asylum ‘in the. Tanjore 
Court were liberally patronised by the en- 
ligktened rulers who excelled as Patrons 
of art and literature. King . Sarabhoji 


* See the reproduction which constitutes 
the frontispiece to this issue. 


(1748-1830) was the most distinguished off 
such illustrious rulers. While retaining , 
some of the refinement, sensitivity and 
technical excellence of the age-old school of 
miniature painting, the artists, to please 
their patrons, also -painted commissioned | 
portraits of rulers, nobles and saints, ima- 
ginative studies of South Indian Gods and 
Goddesses, and occasionally other pictures. 
Realism, Idealism, Folk Art and Imaginative. 
Art were in varying proportions combined 
by the clever artists to create works of art 
which have stood the test of time. 


A predominating element of exquisite 
decoration, and the amazingly competent 
use of: gold and semi-precious stones invest- 
ed their paintings with obvious pictorial 


effect and popular appeal. Tanjore style of 


paintings are of four types, namely, those 


: painted on glass, on mica sheets, on wooden 


panels, and on paper, each possessing its - 
own peculiarities of art expression and 
technique, but all permeated by a common 
and exalted sense of idealism, vision, aspira- 
tion and decoration. Tanjore paintings are 
remarkable for their - harmonious and unique 
combination of creative art and consummate 
craftsmanship. x 

The rare and impressive painting of- 
Two Travancore Ladies in the collection of 
Sri T. D. Meenakshisundaram. Pillai is exe- 
cuted on glass with outstanding technical 
competence so much so that even to-day, 
despite its age of nearly one hundred years, 
it looks quite- fresh and sparkling, -the 
colours retaining their brilliance. Sensitive- 
ness and clarity of composition, distinguish 
this painting on glass which involves 
mastery of technique and illustrates the 
profound sense of beauty and talent for | 
creative expression. The technique of paint- 
ing. on glass though simple in principle 
demands considerable experience and skill. 
The artist, according to a chosen design, 
draws the contours of the subject to be 
painted on the glass. He paints the: eyes 
and mouth, drapery and ornaments, using 


A RARE, OLD, TANJORE PAINTING ` Ik 
several shades of .colours. The painters done on glass by Tanjore artists are exhibit 
prepared the colours themselves to suit their ed in some of the art galleries and privat 
needs, diluting them with water and linseed collection in South India. 
oil, or glue. The colours in powder form ~ Though the style of the painting or 
were mixed with the white of eggs, linseed glass of Two Kerala Ladies is truly anc 
oil, turpentine, to form an emulsion. To typically Tanjore, the theme is hundred rel 
ensure the durability and lustre of the cent Travancore. The dress, ornaments anc 

colours and to prevent their peeling off the deportment of the old-time aristocratic 
glass, a second thin oil coating was provided ladies of Travancore who cultivated musi 
after the background was painted. The and dance with care and devotion have heer 
painting was originally in the collection of expressed by the artist in a pittorial langu 
an ancestor of Sri Pillai who saw service as age with deep understanding, warm huma 
a popular Medical Officer in some of the appeal and truthful fidelity in the exquisit 
towns in South India. A contemporary and joy-imparting study of two love! 
artist who was-a grateful patient of the Kerala damsels. The size of the painting i 
Doctor, had presented him with a few paint- V 33” by Il’ 73”. Two charming ladies vce 
ings including the one discussed in this longing to the highest strata of society ari 
article. This painting possesses all the depicted enjoying music. The older lady 
salient features of the typical Tanjore style is reclining on a red velvet covered cushior 
paintings on. glass. and playing on a Tambura with the repre 
i The Maharajahs of Travancore State sentation of a Vyali (mythological animal’ 
distinguished themselves as patrons of Fine on its top. The Tambura is decorated wv itl 
Arts and Literature. It is well-known that exquisite carvings on wood inlaid wit) 
the great linguist, scholar and poet, Shri ivory. The younger lady is listening v it! 
Swathi Thirumal Maharaja (1813-1846) who rapt attention. The two ladies appear t 
takes his place of honour with the greatest be sisters. The elder damsel holding thi 
South Indian Music composers, Syama Tambura wears typical old-time dress o. 
Sastri,- Dikshitar, and Thyagaraja, had! in the aristocratic ladies of Travancore, a gok 
his Court several outstanding luminaries in laced hand-woven Pudava with the tredi 
the realms of vocal and instrumental music, tional characteristic black markings, anc 
dance, and painting. There was an exodus black border, tied around the waist, and i 
of musicians, dancers, and painters from thuppatta of finest texture with gold lace 
, Tanjore to the Travancore Court. About hand-woven, tied above the breasts. Thi 
ten .such painters were attached to the younger lady wears a scarlet colourec 
Royal Court on regular monthly pay. hand-woven, Benares Pudava with gold ‘ace 
Ramaswami Naidu of Tanjore, proficient Both ladies have adorned themselves witł 
in oil painting, and Pedda Desari were two the traditional Travancore type of Gok 
of the famous painters in Shri Swathi ornaments selected with great care, taste 
Thirumal’s Court. The Maharaja’s munifi- and thought, such as Thoda (ear ornament’ 
cence to artists was profuse. Enraptured and Addyal (necklace) inlaid with precicu: 
with the music and dance of Sugandavalli, rubles and diamonds, gold necklaces o 
a charming Devadasi from Tanjore, who different patterns, gold bangles and mudukt 
performed Bharathanatyam before His High- inlaid with precious stones, and diamonc 
ness, he did not hesitate to have her as his nose screws, and rings. These ornament: 
spouse and thus honour an incomparable of exquisite design and workmanship depic 
artist. It is likely that the painting of Two symbolically purity and beauty. White 
Kerala Ladies is the work of one such black and scarlet are the dominant colour: 
Tanjor artist who enjoyed Royal patronage, used by the artist with consummate pictoria 
now anonymous, or his direct disciple, who effect and technical virtuousity. The figure: 
was familiar with the life of the aristocratic are treated boldly and flatly without em 
ladies of Kerala, a century back. A few ploying the subtilities of light and shade 
portraits of Sri Swathi Thirumal Maharaja characteristic of Western portrait painting 
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The necessary contrast is achieved by the 
clever, refined and harmonious use of 
co.ours in warm and cold tones. The draw- 
ing is good and accurate. The composition 
is well balanced. The coiffeur of the two 
lacies with thick’ black hair is typically 
Travancore, the hair -rolled artistically and 
tied into a knot at the top and girdled by a 
go.d band. The two damsels have black dots 
de.iberately placed in the _ centre of their 
foreheads. They have also dyed their eye- 
brews with a black, aromatic medicated, dye. 
Elegant is their simple dress characteristic 
of nobility. Dignified are their postures, which 
pulsate with life and charm. The lady with 
Tambura has her hair knotted on the right. 
She wears a nose screw to the left; Contrary 
to this, the other lady wears a nose screw 
on the right and has her hair knotted to the 
left. This contrast enhances the compos- 
itional values of the painting. To accentuate 
the effective and truthful delineation of 
gold ornaments, the artist has used in the 
paicting gold tinsel and semiprecious stones, 
thereby creating an impression that actual 
ornaments are used and not mere pictorial 
representations. The grouping of the two 
love_y ladies and their facial expressions are 
visually charming and aesthetically satisfy- 
ing. The rendering of the figures is life-like 
wit2 a ready and spontaneous appeal to 
the mind and eyes. With -the use of 
minimum colours the artist has succeeded 
in creating the maximum, pictorial effect 
and subdued sensuous appeal with sensitivity 
and refinement, avoiding over decoration 
and excessive stylisation which are charac- 
teristic features of Tanjore Paintings of 
Gods and Goddesses. The linear rhythm and 
chrcmatic harmony of the painting are 
obviously pleasing. 
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Ravishing physical charms of ebullient 
youth, dignity of demeanour and deportment 
and refinement 'of expression of Kerala 
Ladies of high birth and accomplishments 
find their most charming and vivacious 
delineation in this painting executed by 
master artist. The painting enables the art- 
lover to look at and perceive the externali 
beauty of form and inner charm of the 
womanhood of Kerala. This study of Kerala 
damsels of a by-gone age is an important 
and truthful historical and social record 
illustrating faithfully the dress, ornaments 
and avocations of the aristocratic ladies of 
Kerala who were exceptionally well versed 
in music. Simple and effective in com- 
position, pleasing in colour scheme, devoid 
of technical stunts and intricacies, this 
painting appeals to the intellect, imagination 
and senses of the on-looker. Linear rhythm, 
a characteristic feature of Oriental art, 
achieves great strength and compactness of 
composition in Two Kerala Ladies, a perfect 
idealisation of line and colour, a work of 
art which irradiates refined sense of finely 
blended tonal values and aesthetic sensiti- 
vity. 

Unstinted’ tribute is due to the master 
artist who created such a noble work of art, 
an embodiment of all that is graceful and 
charming, ` transcending all limitations 
imposed by the divergence of cultures, civi- 
lizations and territories and visualised Great 
Art as one supreme and superb entity. After 
looking at the painting Two Kerala Ladies, 
one cannot but echo the words of Macaulay, 
“the most beautiful object in the world,~it 
will be allowed, is a beautiful woman,” and 
thé dictum of Ruskin that “all Great Art 
is the expression of man’s delight in God’s 
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BENGAL] LITERATURE IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY: A BRIEF SURVEY 


By Prof. KANCHANMOY MOJUMDAR, 


j University of Nagpur. 
Introduction were seen on the horizon. This was iht 


The Bengali literature, like all other liter- 
atures of the world, has passed through a 
process of evolution before reaching its 
present standard and character. In this 
course of development it has undergone 
five well-defined stages, each with its dis- 
tinct characteristic in regard to matter 
form and style. 

The first of this stages can be called, the 
early or pre-Muslim age, beginning from 
the days of the origin, of the language and 
ending in 1200 A.D., when the Turks con- 
quered Bengal. The second, or the Muslim 
age, spanned one hundred years, 1200 to 
1300 A.D. The third, or the Early Middle 
age, covered two hundred years, 1300-1500 
A.D. The fourth, or the Late Middle Age 


(1500-1800 A.D.), can be divided into two- 


periods, the one of Chaitanya and Vaishnava 
literature (1500-1700 A.D.), and the other 
that of Naib Nazims (1700-1800 A.D.). The 
fifth or the Modern Age started from 1800 
A.D., when British rule had been 
securely established in Bengal! The history 
of the Bengali literature is the story of the 
intellectual awakening of the Bengali people. 


Characteristics of the 18th Century 
literature 


In the 18th century, particularly in the 
middle of it, Bengali literature had reached 
a stage of marked deterioration; in the 
realm of creative thinking a state of stagn- 
ation was palpable. ‘Politically, Bengal was 
then passing through a period of transition 
when the old order was bowing out and the 
new age appeared on the threshold. The 
same transition was noticeable in the field 
of literature. The old concepts of literary 
activity were gradually vanishing, and the 
glimmerings of new moods and new urges 


‘precepts, 


twilight stage of modern Bengali literature 

Bharatchandra was the most outstand 
ing literary figure of this age, and hi 
influence on contemporary Bengali liter 
ature may well stand comparison witl 
that of Bankim Chandra inthe late 19:h 
and of Tagore in the 20th Centuries. He wa: 
a perfect master of words; profuse use o 
similies and rich imageries were the mos 
dominant traits in his works. Sadhak Kav 
Ramprasad Sen “was another literary 
luminary of the age, the notes of whos 
devotional songs still ring in the innermos 
recesses of Bengal. 

The main feature of the pre-nineteenti 
century literature was its lack of varicty 
its staleness and monotony. It was deeph 
religious and devotional in character, legen 
dary and mythical in content, poetical in 
form, lyrical in tone, classical in style anc 
emotional in appeal. The: themes wer 
woven around deities and demons, and saint 
and recluses, with an overtone of mora 
particularly in regard to ih 
domestic life of man and conjugal harmony 
The Padavalis, Mangal Kavyas, panegyrica 
narratives of Vaishnava saints, were th 
representative specimens of this literature 
There was, besides, the literature of love 
soaked in deep emotional fervour. Modeile 
on the Sanskrit, literary forms and ideals 
Bengali could not attain an easy flov 
through verbosity, archaic expression: 
difficult syntactical constructions, plethor; 
of winding compounds, classical phrases an 
involved sentences. There were the classica 
grandeur and grandiloquence in the lan 
guage, but not easy gait or grace; there wa: 
besides, no force in it and no smoot 
mobility. There was hardly any prose liter 
ature worth the name, poetry being almos 
the sole form of-literary creation. In fact 
the state of the Bengali literature was th 
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rue reflection of the deepseated political It was at the same time when Bengali 
wd social malady of the times; the torpor typography was made by Charles Wilkins 
which had gripped the political and social and the first Béngali press established. 
ite of the. people had its echo in the field Charles Wilkins, an ardent student of 
£ thought too. sanskrit, translated the Bhagabatgita. He 
was the principal collaborator of Williangg 

Jones in founding the Asiatic Society of 
a Bengal.’ These two phenomena, typography, 
This was the state of literature when 2nd the press, entailed a revolution in the 
he British rule was established in Bengal feld of literary activity. They gave easy. 
n the middle of the 18th Centiry. It is and wide accessibility to literature ; litera- 
igreed on all hands that the modern age, ture became mobile, and a commodity of 
h2 most creative age in Bengali literature, POPUlar consumption. Although the interest 
ves not only co-eval with but attributable Cf the British in this period was more in 
o the new ideas and thoughts which came classical traditions of Bengal than vernacular 


The Modern Age in Bengali Literature 


o Bengal in the wake of British power. 
British rule in Bengal not only wrought 

t signal transformation in the political, 

iocial’ and economic. life of the people of 


3engal, but revolutionised their thoughts ° 


ini ideas. The moral effects of British rule 


‘literature as such, they were not blind to 
the importance of the latter from adminis- 
trative ‘points of view. Thus, Forster tran- 
slated Sir Elizah Impey’s legal code into 
Bengali, with a view to giving it wider 
publicity among the people. Of the English- 
‘men actively connected with Bengali liter- 


vere no less significant than political-and ture in this period, Francis Gladwin 
conomic ones. When Bengali literature Nathaniel Halhead, Charles Wilkins and 
vas suffering from “poverty of themes and Jones Gilchrist were the most noteworthy. 
echaique,”” it came in contact with western Gladwin published in 1780 “A Comprehen- 
hcughts and ideas. The result was salutary ; sive Vocabulary, English and Persian, com- 
here was infusion of variety in regard to piled for the East India Company.” Jonathari 
natter, dynamism and vigour in regard $0 Duncan translated and published in 1785, 
pizit, and ease and elegance in regard, to Regulations for the Administration of 
ecanique. The literary current began to Justice in the Courts of the Dewanee Adalat. 
low through altogether new channels. But NB. Edmorstone published in 1791 trans- 
hen, the impact of western thoughts on lation of Criminal Regulations Operative m 
sengali literature was best realised rather Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. These men, parti- 
n cae 19th than inthe 18th Century. cularly Halhead, were all in favour of 
In the closing decades of the 18th weeding out the Persian and Arabic. words 
-encury, the English in Bengal were con- from Bengali,. with a view to restoring its 
erned primarily with consolidation of their ‘pristine purity.’ Their works, however, had 
1ewly acquired authority. Yet, acquaintance no lasting effect on Bengali literature, but 
vita ‘the indigenous culture evoked among nevertheless, they were pointers to the fact 
he early rulers of Bengal a genuine interest that the British government of. Bengal 
or it., Warren Hastings not only. took an fully realised the importance of the lan- 
ictive interest in Bengali literature, but_ guage, and felt the need for greater acqua- 
atronised and encouraged its development. intance with it. l 
“he foundation of the Asiatic Society of 
3ergal gave an impetus to the indigenous 
ulture, ‘and the researches of Sir William -, 
‘ones opened up new vistas of knowledge ; This became manifest in 1800 when 
hey made the local people conscious of the Fort William College’was established 
heir past heritage. It is with Hastings’ to. train the young English civilians in the 
vatronage that the first Bengali grammar language and literature of the British 
vas written by ‘Nathaniel Halhead in 1778. dominion in India. Lord Wellesley elaborated 
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BENGALI LITERATURE IN THE 19TH CENTURY 


the objects of the College in the following 
words : 
a? . this education of the Civilians 
must be founded in a general knowledge 
of the branches of literature and science 
which forms the basis of the education 
of persons destined to similar occupations 
in Europe. To this foundation should. be 
added an intimate acquaintance with 
the history, language, customs and 
manners of the people of India.’* 


Learning the language of the country 
was imperative for administration, and 
hence it was ordered: l 


“From and after the 1 January 1801, 
no servant of the East India Company 
will be deemed eligible to any of the 
offices hereinafter mentioned, unless he 
shall have passed an examination in the 
laws and regulations of the language, a 
knowledge of which is hereby declared 
to be an indispensable qualification.’® 


The College was thus set up to serve 
an administrative purpose, but it proved 
eventually to be a nucleus of a new move- 
ment in Bengali literature. The association 
of the Government invested the Bengali 
language with an unprecedented import- 
ance. The Bengali department of the 
College was headed by William Carey, the 
noted missionary, educationist and philan- 
_thropist. Carey employed a band of Benga- 


lees, erudite scholars in Persian and Sans- 


krit. Of these scholars, Mrittunjay Tarka- 
lankar and Ramram Bose were the most 
notable. Carey’s main task was to write 
text books and readers and other “elemen- 
tary works of general utility.” Within 
two decades of the establishment of the 


College, a score of books, dictionaries, dialo- 


gues, mythological stories, grammars and, 
readers were written by the scholars of the 
College. This was the first conscious and 
organised effort to write Bengali prose on a 
large scale.® 

The history of Bengali prose literature 
is closely connected with the Fort William 
College. Here we find the confluence of 
the three elements which were conducive 
to the development of the literature; the 
Government’s patronage, the energy and 
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enthusiasm of a devoted missionary lik 
Carey, and the classical erudition c 
Bengali intellectuals like Tarkalankar an 
Ramram Bose” The form and style i 
which the books of the Fort William Perio 
(1800-1815) were written clearly sugges 
that their authors found it hard to do awe 
with the influences of ‘their classical trar 
ing. In fact, in the works of these scholar: 
two different styles are noticeable; oug 
the Panditi Style, and the other, Munst 
Style. Language, being still tied to th 
trammels of classicism, could have neithe 
an easy flow nor comprehensibility. It wa: 
in consequence, pedantic and- club-footec 
Archaic forms, involved syntactical cor 
structions and difficult expressions madc : 
cumbersome and heavy. 

Yet, there was an honest attempt o 
the part of Carey to use in his works, € 
least, colloquial expressions in preferenc 
to Sanskrit and Persian jargons. 
Itihasmala and Kathopakathan are cases i 
point. Carey instructed his associates í 
write in an easy intelligible style. C 
Bengali, Carey wrote: 


ee 


“Convinced as I am that the Benza 
language is superior in point of intrinsi 
merit to every language spoken in Indi 
and in point of real utility yields t 
none........ ~~ 


Although the works of the Fort Williar 


College scholars had no permanent valu: 


being mostly of elementary character, an 
having neither richness in style nor origir 
ality in theme, they were, nevertheles: 
landmarks in the: development of th 
Bengali literature. At a time when writing 
in prose was virtually non-xistent, Cere 
and his men ventured to make it the mo: 


effective and popular form of literar 


activity. It was a bold deviation from trad 
tion. The College was “a link between th 
rulers and the ruled.” No promotion i 
service was possible for one who had ní 
passed through the courses of this Colleg 
The College, besides, provided scope fc 
the interchange of ideas between th 
Engish and the Bengali scholars. Th 
College, in fine, was one of the earlie: 
channels of western influence in Bengal. 


lcd 


Education 

But the real devdionaent of the litera- 
ture: did not take place till the Bengalees 
themselves took an active interest in the 
task. For, whatever might have been the 
ccntribution of the early British rulers of 
Bengal, it is clear that their efforts in re- 
gerd to the development of the local langu- 
age and literature were motivated mostly 
by the considerations of administrative 
necessity. Besides, since the Englishmen’s 
krowledge of Bengali idioms and phrases 
and grammatical rules was often inadequate 
“and faulty, their works could not-attain-the 
standard of literature of lasting value. The 
‘real’ services of these men lie in the fact 
that they roused the consciousness of the 


~- ed cated Bengalees to the néed for develop- 


ing their own vernacular literature. This 
- consciousness was a product of the latter’s 
acquaintance with western thoughts which 
reeched them through education on western 
lin 2s, 


The activities of the Missionaries 


. In the spread of this education in 
Bengal, the missionaries, particularly of 
_serampore, did the spade work. Their 
contribution to the cultural renaissance of 
Bergal can never be overestimated. They 
were associated with all-the progressive 
movements of the third and fourth decades 
of ‘the 19th Century, and some of the fruits 
of their efforts are still seen in Bengal, 
particularly in the field of education. The 
missionaries were the ‘torch-bearers of the 
new age which dawned in Bengal in.the 
19tk century. 


Ever since its foundation in 1800, the ° 


Baptist Mission at Serampore, under the 
inspiring leardership of Carey, Marshman 
and Ward, engaged ‘itself in evangelical and 
educational activities.1° The missionaries 
real.sed the basic need for educating the 
loca. people with a view to illuminating the 
darE recesses of their superstition-laden 
mind. The London Missionary Society 
(1814) and the Calcutta Diocesan Com- 
mittee (1816) set up a number of educa- 
tiona_ institutions in Calcutta and elsewhere 
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where lessons on science, religion, philo- 
sophy, history and. culture were imparted.. 
A number of - text-books, on a variety of 
subjects, both religious.and secular in charac- 
ter, were written and published by these’ 
missionaries. These were written in prose. 
These books were mostly translations of 
religious and secular works of western: 
writers. Their main aim was to inspire 
the people with Christian faith and ideals. 
It is the missionaries who for the first time 
unlocked the vast store-house of ‘western 
literature for the Bengalees. The result 
was a widening of the mental horizon of the 
local people. The- missionaries , actively’ 
associated themselves with the ‘government. 
as well as private sponsored educational” 
societies.* These missionaries. sought to 
write in an easy, intelligible style, free from: 
classical clogs. They preferred colloquial to 
ornamental language. Yet, their imperfect 
knowledge of Bengali idioms and close 
imitation of English syntactical construc- ° 
tion made their works jarring to the ears. 
Of all these missionaries the language of 
Marshman was the best, having the quali- 
ties of simplicity, “vigour and racy sweep.”!” 
Grant Duff was one of the greatest: 
missionary-educationists of the time, who 
was convinced that infusion of the Christian: 
spirit into the people through education was © 
indispensable “for the improvement of the 
heathen mind.” A great champion of the , 
English language and literature, he held 
the latter as a “lever which, as the instru- 
ment of conveying the entire knowledge, is 
destined to move all Hindostan.’” 15 


The Government’s Educational Policy 


The Government, too, realised the need 
for framing an educational policy. Broadly 
speaking, the Government’s educational 
policy in the 18th century was the preserva- 
tion, establishment and encouragement of 
the indigenous educational institutions. 
They encouraged both Sanskrit and Persian 
education. The Charter Act of 1813 provid- 
ed for a lakh of rupees annually for the 
revival and development of local literature, 
as also for the encouragement of the study 
of sciences in India. This sum was, how- 


"a 
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ever, spent mostly for publishing books in 
Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. Against 
such use of the allotted money, the Bengali 
press carried on relentless campaigns, urging 
the Government to spend the sum for the 


idevelopment of the vernacular language and 


literature. 

Among the educated elite of Bengal the 
western influence:made quite a stir. The 
intelligentsia was divided mainly into three 
groups ; the Anglicists or the ardent cham- 
pions of English education, the Orientalists 
or the advocates of classical education and 
the Vernacularists or the protagonists of 
vernacular education. There were wrang- 
les, often bitter, between these groups ; and 
in the literature and the press wordy duels 
were fought. 

As the leader of the Anglicists, Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy wrote an open letter to 
Lord Amherst, the. Governor-General, 
criticising the prevalent educational policy 
of the Government, and pinpointing the 
necessity. of English education, western 
Science, ideas and thoughts for the intellec- 
tual uplift of the people. The Government, 
however, took no adequate step to imple- 
ment his suggestion. It was only in 1835 
that under the vigorous leadership of Lord 
Macaulay the Anglicists scored a truimph 
over the Orientalists. In his, famous Minute 
of 23 February 1835, Macaulay exposed the 
hollowness of classical education and the 
dynamism and vigour of the English langu- 
age, urging that the latter was not only 
suitable but salutary for the Indians; it 
was, he added, the sin qua non for the cul- 
tural rejuvenation of Bengal. This plead- 
ing struck home; the Government firmly 
resolved to use all the available funds for 
English education in India. That clinch- 
ed the issue in favour of the Anglicists; ` 

It is interesting to note that. the Angli- 
cists realised the need for the development 
of vernacular education. They found. no 
apparent conflict between the development 
of English education under Government 
initiative and patronage and vernacular 
education with Government blessing and 
encouragement. In fact, Lord Macaulay 
himself -regarded . English education as a 
transitional step ;-he felt that the education 


the active. 
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of the people should ultimately be througt 
the vernacular medium. His aim was tc 
create 

“a class -of persons, Indian in blood anc 
colour, but English in tastes, in opinions. 
in morals and in intellect. To that class 
we may leave it to refine the vernacular 
dialects of the country, to enrich those 
dialects with terms of science borrowed 
from western nomenclature, and to 
render them by degrees fit vehicles ‘or 
ecnveying knowledge to the great mass 
‘of the population.”18 


The Missionaries, too, held that Bengali 
could be the fittest means of literary acti- 
vity, if it were written in-clear, simple and 
lucid style, free from classical jargons and 
English syntactical constructions. In short, 
it was increasingly felt by all that vernacu- 
lar literature, if purified, could be the best 
medium of disseminating western thoughts 
and ideas. No wonder then, verna 
cular language and literature soon dicw 
interest of the Government. 
Adam’s Report brought out the miserable 
state of vernacular education. The Govern- 
ment set up a Committee of Education which 
in its first annual report declared that 

“the formation of a vernacular literate 
to be the ultimate object to which all 
our efforts must ‘be directed,” and that it 
was “the almost fatal absence of a verna- 
lar literature which made‘ the study of 

' English indispensable.”!? 

The Committee recommended the popu- 
larisation of vernacular language by transla- 
tions from English works, and to prescribe 
these translations for the Anglo-Bengali 
schools. It was further suggested to employ 
teachers of the vernacular language in edu- 
cational institutions of every district head- 
quarter.1® 


The New Intelligentsia 


The popularisation of English education 
and the wider publicity’ of the western 
thoughts and ideas through translations 
brought in their wake a cultural ferment. 
Western education created a new intellec- 
tual class. The class.was not only the most 
receptive to western’ ideas and thoughts 
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but the most responsive, too. Closer acquain- 
tance with the English language, this class 
fet, was not only the surest passport to 
government service, but assimilation of west- 
ern thoughts and ideas was a means of 
in-ellectual refinement and moral enlight- 
enmient. It is this class which was the real 
creator of modern Bengali literature. All 
of this class were educated in the Anglo- 
Vernacular schools and colleges, all being 
inspired by devoted teachers such as De 
Rozario, Duff, Hare, Richardson, Carey and 
Maershman.’® The Anglo-Vernacular schools 
became the nurseries of ‘Young Bengal’, the 
credles of social, cultural and literary move- 
ments in 19th century Bengal° The fer- 
mert in Bengals cultural life found its 
utterance in Bengali literature. The new 
age, with its new: moods, urges and passions 
four.d its best. reflection in contemporary 
literature. 

The dominant idea of the time was re- 
form and rejuvenation of the social and 
cul-aral institutions. Western ideas and 
inspirations acted for a time asa heady 
wire among a section of the educated 
Bergalees. The latter’s unbounded fasci- 
nation for everything western made them 
cap~ious critics of everything Indian. Under 
the hypnotic spell of western education, 
the culture and tradition of India seemed to 
them wholly abhorrent and obnoxious. 
They were swept off their feet; ‘Young 
Bengal’ not only read and wrote English, it 
sougat to be out and out English in tempera- 
mert, mood and even values of life. 

“The gods had now:become to them 
rzere clay, the temples were unholy and 
the hallowed precincts of their homes a 
hole of superstition.” 

"here was another section of the in- 
tellectuals whose reaction to the new culture 
was more restrained, and their response to it 
was cautious and hesitating. The obscuran- 
tists, in their turn, saw in the spirit of the 
wes- a formidable challenge to the old order 
to which they were firmly wedded. A third 
section of the intellectuals followed a golden 
mean; they realised that the new spirit of 
the west was an irresistable phenomenon, 
and timely response to it was the best means 
to withstand its challenge. It is this section 
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which brought ‘Young Bengal’ to its sense 
and it is this section, again, which prove 
to the obscurantists the compelling need f 
adjustment with the new urges of the da 
Intellectuals of this section struck a synthes 
between the time-honoured traditions | 
the Hindu society and the dynamic spirit | 
the western culture. It is they who we: 
the real heralds of renaissance in Bengal 
life and spirit in the 19th century. The: 
cross-currents in Bengals social thinkir 
find representation in  contempora! 
literature. 


Ram Mohan Ray 


In this literature Ram Mohan’s wor. 
stand pre-minent. Ram Mohan’s ideas, . 
contained in his works, gave the greates 
ever impetus to Bengal’s intellectual act 
vity. It is not the Raja’s ideas alone whi 
were bold, fresh and vigorous, but the wz 
they were publicised, the vehicle throug 
which they were disseminated among tl 
people were all remarkable. The most pr 
gressive intellectual of his time, the Ra 
carried on a two-fold crusade, one again 
the craze for blind imitation of the we 
the other against the stubborn opposition 
the nourishing influences of western cultur 
He worte as much against the missionari 
who decried everything in Hindu culture, 
against the Bengali obscurantists who he 
doggedly to the out-dated and obnoxio 
Hindu social practices. Written in eas 
elegant prose, Ram Mohan’s works were t 
fittest media for the dissemination of po. 
mical religious and social issues. His wor 
bear unmistakable traces of his de 
erudition, wide vision, liberality of mir 
rational outlook and, above all, keen critic 
spirit. They were the best expositions of t 
western philosophy and religion, as also t 
best interpretation of eastern traditio1 
social and religious conventions. They we 
the earliest successful attempts to prove tk 
all that glittered in western society was r 
golden, nor all that stank in the Hin 
culture rotten. His satirical works we 
written as replies to the missionaries w 
misinterpreted Hindu practices and obst 
vances. He was equally critical of the Hin 
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orthodox people who clung to their out- 
moded religious practices and social- con- 
ventions. His tireless exhortations through 
a number of religious treatises restored the 
people’s confidence in their own religion 
and culture; he ably proved by his reforms 
that the Hindu society had not lost its 
creative potentialities. His works thus served 
a great social need at a time when the 
Bengali mind was at a cross-road, unable to 
decide whether to accept blindfold every- 
thing western or to be totally aloof from it. 
He emphasised the imperative need for 
adjustment with the changing times, as a 
means not only to withstand its gigantic 
challenge; but to enrich the indigenous 
culture itself. His learned discourses on 
western and eastern philosophy and religion 
enlightened the public as much as it served 
to bring out the essence of these two schools 
of thought. His works breathe an air of 
pleasant freshness; they embody a spirit of 
synthesis, harmony and co-ordination of 
different viewpoints. He is righty regarded 
as the herald of modern India ; his mind saw 
the confluence of the best of the old order 
and the best of the new. In him the west 
met the east; his works radiated oriental 
wisdom, sobriety and an inflexible faith in 
ideals, as also the western realism, ration- 
alism and keen critical spirit. In the words 
of a well-known scholar, “he no more denied 
the past than he refused to recognise the 
present.” While he “provided for India’s 
assimilation of the newly-arrived social and 
scientific values of the west, he also secured 
spiritual continuity with the past.’’? 

Ram Mohan is regarded as the Father 
of modern Bengali prose. His works initiated 
the Bengalees into a new concept of life, 
new spirit and thought, as also into a new 
style and form of expressing these thoughts. 
He translated the Vedas and the Upanisha- 
das into Bengali and made them easily 
accessible to the general people. 

Simple, direct, epigrammatic and force- 
ful, his style became the fittest medium: for 
expressing the abstruse philosophies and 
religious theories as, also of the polemical 
social issues.*8 Vernacular language was 
reduced in his hands to “pristine simplicity.” 
He evolved a new style in Bengali prose, 


-of the students. 
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free from classical embellishments, yet 
elegant, smooth and effective. His “style of 
expounding religious and social views with- 
out enthusiasm and without abuse, and 
without any affectation or mannerism 
characterises the school founded by him. ™t 
He compiled Bengali grammar, and in h's 
works discarded Sanskrit grammar in so 
far as its rules could not be philological:y 
applied to Bengali. 

His “polyglotic attainments relieved 
him from the hypnotic influence of ti:e 
involved flowery pharaseology and froin 
the rightmarish obsession of lexical 
words.,’’5 

Besides, it was Ram Mohan who first 
wrote books other than the readers and text- 
books in large numbers. Previous to ibs, 
most of the Bengali books, whether written 
by the Europeans or the Bengalees, decli 
with insignificant matters ; they were mosity 
translations, intended to cater to the needs 
They were, consequentiy, 
of ephemeral interest. Dignity, restraint and 
refinement were the prominent traits in his 
works; he never stooped to vulgari‘y, 
slander or abuse, even while rebutting the 
arguments of his carping critics? Although 
master of English, Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic 
and other languages, Ram Mohan wrote 
mainly in Bengali, his works in English 
being mostly translations of European 
literature. Ram Mohan, above all, was the 
pioneer of Bengali literature of thought. 
His writings on social and religious matters 
engendered many controversies in many 
quarters. Lively discusstons followed suit; 
many shades of opinion were formed; the 
result was a spate of literature dealing 
with the issues affecting the nation at large. 
Literature became an effective means of 
educating the public and a means ol 
enlightenment. It appealed more to man’s 
critical faculties, his rational sense and his 
intellect rather. than his sentiment anc 
emotion. An age of Reform, ushered in by 
Raja Ram Mohan Ray, brought about € 
change in the ideas of the purpose of liter- 
ature. Literature came to be regarded no 
merely as a means of enjoyment’ for the 
people, but a radiator of new ideas, a nour. 
ishing food for thought, an inspiration “or 


action to build up.a purer a better social 
ozcer. Bengali literature in the Age of Ram 
\_chan thus served a great social purpose.’ 
It aroused public consciousness, articulated 
p-lic opinion and formed a variety of 
scSal, political and religious schools of 
thought.?7 

Literature also served as a corrective of 
sce al behaviour. In the fifth decade of the 


century, there were socio-comic dramas, and 


cézcatures which cast bitter satire on, the 
arncularities of ‘Young Bengal’ which aped 
ike Englishmen blindfold. The famous poet, 
Is\ar Gupta, wrote many satirical poems 
ou the craze of English-educated ` Bengali 
yc.ng men for imitating the western modes 
atc behaviour. During this period there 


were many literary works which discussed © 


schne of the deep-seated and time-honoured 
sceral practices as SKulinism; Casteism, 
ckid marriage etc. Female education, place 
ee -vomen in society*® were also the issues 
wich figured prominently in the writings 
: SE the day. Social dramas of which Bhabani 
Chzran Bandyopadhya’s Nabababubilas and 
Kuhnkulasarbaswa were the most famous, 
des.t with the obscene taste of the Baboos, 
their evil habits in society, the eccentricities 
of t1e-pampered Brahmins, the vanity of the 
‘m.s3ionaries, the hollowness and the ram- 
shsckle state of the upper strata of the 
Ceicutta society and such other problems. 
Ver ous societies as the Bethune Society 
(1E51), Calcutta. Female Juvenile Society 
(1820) and Ladies’ Society for Native 
Ferale Education, advocated women’s 
education; meetings were held, debates 
ani discussions held and articles written in 
the press to focus public attention on the 
issu>.29 Both Indians and Englishmen were 
active members of the organisations for the 
polarisation of women’s education. 


Nenenn: aad Periodicals 


- In the second decade of the 19th century 
Benzali newspapers and periodicals were 
puz-ished for the first time, and it is 
thes2 which had the profoundest effect on 
the development of Bengali literature. In 
18-8 the-Serampore Mission started a Bengali 
mecrthly called Digdarshan. It lasted for a 
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few, months. It was followed by the 
Samachar Darpan or the Mirror of News, 
the most influential paper of the day. Lord 
Hastings, the Governor-General, patronised 
it by allowing its circulation at one-fourth 
of the postage charged. for the English news- 
papers. Lord Amherst subscribed for one 
hundred copies for use in Government 
offices. Marshman was its editor. It contained - 
news of different parts of India and abroad, - 
digest of contents in English and Bengali 
periodicals and interesting essays on various 
social problems. Although a missionary 
paper, it did not, generally speaking, seek 
to establish the superiority of the Christian 
faith by casting vitriolics at the Hindu 
religious and social practices.5° 

' Marshman was assisted by a band of 
Bengalee Pandits, of whom Jay Gopal 
Tarkalankar and Pandit Tarinicharan Shiro- 
mani were the most famous. In 1829 the 
paper was published both in Bengali and. 
English, From: 1832 it became a bi-weekly, 


but in 1834 it began again to be published 


once every weék. In 1842, probably, it was’ 
published with two editions, English and 
Bengali; the editor then was Bhagabati 
Charan Chattopadhyay. The publication of 
the Samachar Darpan with its thought- 
provoking essays and . progressive views 
created a stir in the society. The writings 
in the paper covered a wide range of subjects 
as education, language and literature, social: 
maladies, religious superstitions. It also 
ventilated peoples’’ grievances against the 
callousness of the ‘authorities.*! 

As for education, the paper was an 
ardent advocate of the need for wider 
literacy both among men and women. It 
gave prominent coverage to the news of 
the establishment of new schools and 
colleges, their proceedings and activities, 
their progress and ‘development. The paper. 
also eontained articles and letters criticising 
the Government’s educational policy; the 
paper emphasised the need for the develop- 
ment of vernacular education in Bengal. 
There was a great deal of discussion in the 
paper on the style and form of Bengali 
literature. The paper held that purging 
foreign words as Arabic and Persian was 
essential to the development of the.Bengali 


language. Another lively issue which evoked 
much interest during the period was whether 


or not Presian should continue as the court 


language in Bengal. Samachar Darpan as 
‘well as all section of the intellectuals urged 
ze Government to: replace Persian by 
Bengali in the courts of Bengal. Accordingly, 
. in 1838, Persian was declared as no longer to 
continue as the court language in Bengal. 
-This measure gave great impetus to the 
Bengali language. The Samachar Darpan 
reflected the progressive section of the 
society. It advocated western educatiori 
as a. means of public enlightenment. The 
paper took notice of all the literary and 
social activities in the city, the books and 
periodicals published, the debates and dis- 
cussions held in the cultural forum. It 
‘advocatéd simplification of the language and 
greater use of colloquial terms. The paper 
gave full publicity to the public grievances 
on the lack of medical and sanitary facilities 
in Calcutta, the oppression of the indigo- 
planters and the soil monopolists. Widow 
remarriage, Sati, early marriage of girls and 
such other matters were also published in 
the paper. Although the paper held mostly 
a restrained tone on these social evils, there 
are occasions when we find it levelling 
scathing condemnations at superstitions and 
outmoded social conventions of the Hindus. 
Its advocacy of western education did not 
„restrain it from criticising the behaviour of 
“the Hindu College students. The progressive 
views of this paper are further reflected by 
its plea for greater association of the Indians 
with Government service and the aboli- 
tion of slavery. In its columns letters urging 
the Government to stop the practice of Satee 
were published ; there were letters advocat- 
ing the spread of western medical science. 
The Samachar Darpan was the leading news- 
paper of the day; it circulated in all the 
districts of Bengal and even outside. Other 
newspapers and periodicals came in quick 
succession. Ram Mohan and _. Bhabani 
Charan Bandyopadhyaya published Sambad 


Kaumadi in 1821, its notable feature being 


progressive views, expressed in easy and 
smooth-flowing language. Through this paper 
the Raja expressed his liberal views on 
female education, satee, child marriage, 
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conservative views 
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plaze of women in Hindu society, simpli- 
fication of Bengali language and above all the 
utility of imbibing the new thoughts and 
ideas of the age. Bhabani Charan disagrecd 
with some of the progressive views of the 
Raja, left the Sambad Kaumadi, and started 
ancther paper, Samachar Chandrika in 1822. 
It was called by Marshman the Times of 
Calcutta. Samachar Chandrika reflected the 
in the society. Raja 
Radhakanta Deb, the leader of the con- 
servative séction of the Bengalees, was 
closely associated with this paper. Sambad 
Timirnasak (1823) was another paper wil th 
ortiodox bias. s 

Along with the newspapers, a number 
of periodicals were published between 1829 
anc 1843, and ‘the period is, hence, called the 
age of ‘periodicals, ‘Tn 1859" Rami Moha., 
Prince Dwarakanath Tagore and. Prasani'a 
Kumar Tagore started ‘a weekly, callea 
Bengal Herald, in four languages, including 
English. The Bengali section of the periad:- 
cal was named Bangadut.. At least thirty 
periodicals were published between 18°1 
anc 1840. In 1831 alone as many as eigri 
were published. Jnananwesan, started hy 
the Hindu College boys in June 1831, dis- 
seminated progressive thoughts on social, 
religious and educational matters. In 1833, 
a bilingual fortnightly, (it became monthiy 
in 1834) Vijnansar Sangraha, was startcd 
by three teachers of the Sanskrit College 
Vidyakalpadruma (1846), Upadeshak (1847), 
Satyarnaba (1850) and Bibidhartha Sangraha 
were some other periodicals which contri- 


-buted greatly to the development of Bengali 


language and literature. ~- 

With Ram Mohan’s death in 1833 ended 
the age of infancy of the Bengali language ; 
there began the age of adolescence. Shakes- 
pearean dramas,’ of all, were the most 
popular readings at this time ; so were books 
on history, of India, Iran, Turkey, Rome 
and Greece. 

Ram Mohan’s ideas fructified in the 
activities of Devendranath Tagore and 
Akshoy Kumar Dutta, who combinedly 
dominated the intellectual scene of Bengal 
for nearly two decades. Associated with all 
the progressive movements of the age, these 
two men broke new grounds in the litera-y 


jet 


fizld and set up new models. Both of them 


realised how effective literature could be 


as a means of mass education and mass 
enlightenment, In 1843, they started Tatwab- 
o-hini Patrika. This journal was not only 
tke mouth-piece of the Brahmo Samaj but 
aso a forum of the constructive views of 
the day. It became soon the leading perio- 
dal of the day ; and in rousing the social 
consciousness of the people its contribution 
cin never be over-estimated. It reflected the 
yearning for knowledge among the 
Bengalees and their spirit of idealism. It 
a.so. set up a new pattern in Bengali prose 
writings. It not only reflected the prevalent 
progressive tendencies, but also formed 
_ them. In easy colloquial language the paper 
‘wrote on various subjects, abstruse philo- 
scphical issues as also matters of primary 
irterest to the common man. Tatwabedhini 
scon became the model for other periodicals, 
One of the greatest services the paper 
rendered to Bengali literature was to ins- 
* pcre the English-educated Bengalees to 
write in their monther-tongue. Most of the 
lizverary luminaries of the age were asso- 
ciated with this paper, which soon became 
tke organised expression of the best thoughts 
of Bengal at the time. 

Devendranath generally wrote on reli- 
gion and philosophy. His works were as 

much a defence of Hindu religion against 
the onslaughts of the Christian evangelists 
as théy were pointers to the need for re- 
fczming thë. Hindu social and religious 
institutions so as to fit in with the demands 
of the age. 

Akshay Kumar Datta, the. editor of the 
paper, wrote’ an easy prose. He made the 
ecrlest successful attempt at writing on 
scientific subjects in Bengali. The literary 
model set up by Devendranath and Akshay 
Kumar was successfully followed by Pyari- 
chand Mitra, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar and 
Rajnarayan Basu who together held the 
li-arary stage of Bengal in the sixth and 
seventh decades of the 19th century. _ 

Reverend Krishnamohan Banerji was 
one of the prominent figures of the age. A 
product of the Hindu College, he was the 
representative of ‘Young Bengal” His 


erudition and deep knowledge of the English 
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language and literature enabled him to 
incorporate the new ideas and thoughts of 
the west into his writings where he cham- 
pioned the cause of Christianity. His writings 


on Christianity brought him the ire of both, 


the moderates and the die-hards in the 
Hindu society. His works, in consequence, . 
had limited circulation. But his ency- 
clopaedia, Vidyakalpadruma, in thirteen 
volumes, is a great literary. work of abiding 
interest. This work enjoyed the patronage 
of the Government in recognition whereof 
the author dedicated it to the Government. 
Subjects of varied ‘interest as biography, 
science, geography, philosophy and history 
are dealt with in this work. Krishnamohan 
was also the first writer to write a play in 
Bengali on western model. His English play, 
Persecuted “portrayed the apparently irre-. 
concilable impact of the english-educated 
modern mind on the stolid conservatism of 
the orthodox society.”* 


Characteristics of Bengali literature, 


1800-1850 N 
Bengali literature underwent great 
changes, both in matters of theme and 


technique, during the period under review. 
This is due primarily to the influence of 
western thought. The influence was all- 
pervasive. 
Literature deals mainly with_ three. 
things; nature, man and society, and very 
often with their interrelations, too.23 In the 
literature of the 19th century man found 


. himself in a position far higher than he had 


ever attained. The western thoughts infused 
in the Bengalee writers the idea of the 
dignity of man, his importance as an indi- 
vidual as much as a social being. Man was 
not just a creature of nature, but he was 
capable of influencing his environment in 
the way he liked. Man in society is a con- 
ception that finds predominant place in the 
literature of the-19th century. There was 
the growing consciousness that man does 
not live by himself, but that he is a 
component of the society, and what concerns 
himself as an individual affects the society 
in a measure. a 
In consequence, as a corollary, there 


;* 


ive in society it had to be worth-living. On 
his conception was based the various socio- 
religious movements of the 19th century, 
and in the literature of the period the 
sonception finds full utterance. It helped in 
the articulation of different shades 
pinion and in the formation of various 
schools of social thought. These socio- 
religious reform movements were in a way 
srecursors of the political movements. The 
Jtilitarian spirit of literature helped in the 
srowth of the critical spirit in man. Litera- 
Lure drove the attention of the people to their 
social problems; instead of.religious and 
metaphysical speculations, „people were 
engaged in social. and political agitations. 
Man found in him a new consciousness of 
Immense power. 

In the treatment of nature, too, there 
was a gradual change. In old literature 
nature was not given a prominent place 
except in so far as it aided in the manifes- 
tation and development of man’s feelings 
or interest. But in 19th century liter- 


ature nature came to be treated as an. 


independent entity and as a subject of 
literature by itself. Iswar Gupta, ‘for 
instance, described nature both “as a set off 
to human interest,” and as a. distinct 
phenomenon.*4 

But the most significant development lay 
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ollowed the conception that if man had to 


of ` 
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things bad in one’s own. This fostered among 
some, as the Brahmos, a spirit of tolerance 
and catholicity ; it developed a synthetic 
cutlook. In shoft, the literature of this 
period paved, the way for a- social purifi- 
cation and rejuvenation. - 


Freshness and novelty in theme, variety 
in technique, and elegance and refinement 
in style were the characteristics of the 
literature. Literature broke new grounds ul 
thought, form, style, technique and mood. 


Another characteristic of the literature 
during this period was its great volume. Ti ¢ 
making of Bengali typography ‘by Charles 
Wilkins in 1778, the starting of the Bengi... 
press and the trend towards colloquialism - 
all these facilitated the mobility and wis 
accessibility of the literature of this perioJ. 
Besides, the novelty and great variety oi 
themes and their close relation with the 
social and such other familiar problems oa! 
the people conduced to the popularity of 
literature. This was reflective of the trars- 
formation of the spirit of Bengal wrought by 
western impact. i 


- Secularism is another prominent feature 
of the literature of this period. Besices 
translations of religious texts and discourses, 
there was a great volume of secular litera- 
ture dealing with matters affecting the daily 
hfe of man. The press, in particular, gave 


in the growth of rationalism, and a realistic the widest coverage to matters of moment. 
spirit. A spirit of enquiry, of critical evalua- In the periodicals, stories, essays and pocms 
tion of age-old conventions, came up. Tram- were publishedj -dealing mainly with man 
mels of tradition were loosened; man’s and his problems. The rise of social con- 
mind was free to experiment with new sciousness was an interesting feature in the 


thoughts. Religious matters were now looked 
from a scientific and rational angle, and 
religious practices from the standpoint of 
history, their justifiability being judged on 
the assay of reason. Puranic legends were 
not dismissed as sheer mythologies, but 
attempts were made to look into them with 
the critical eyes of a historian. 


The publication of different religious 
texts led to increasing acquaintance with 
different religions. It led to the formation 
of the idea in a certain section of the people 
that there were some common features in all 
the tenets of the world, and that there were 
many things good in other’s faith-and many 

9 ' 


literature of this period. 


There was a gradual tendenty towards 
standardisation of literature in regard, parti- 
cularly, to style and form. Calcutta soon 
became the centre not only of Bengali 
political life, but that of intellectual life too. 
As in politics, in literature and thought too, 
Calcutta set the pace and tune for the rest 
of Bengal?” Leaders of Calcutta society 
were the heralds of the news age, and 
Calcutta soon came to possess that impor- 
tance in the life of Bengal which Paris did 
in the life of France. The cream. of Bengal’s 
intellectuals came from Calcutta and it is 
here that the new age in Bengal’s national 
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life dawned. Literature began to assume an 
urban and a national character. 


“The same, political and economic 
forces which introduced the urban note 
into literature also gave it a middle class 
character.’%6 

l poe ; 

In political, economic and intellectual 
life it is the new middle class, created during 
tte British rule, that dominated. This class, 
ecucated on western lines, led Bengal 
in every walk of life. They were brought 
up in western liberal outlook, and they 
served as the most effective channels of 
western literature in Bengal. “They were 
liberal humanitarians, radicals and refor- 
mers whose principles were a diluted version 
of zhe principles prevailing in contemporary 
Ergland. They were large-hearted and 
enthusiastic ideals, sentimental, didactic and 
cless complacent.”37 They infused Bengali 
literature with a liberal-humanitarian spirit. 

The rise of a class of professional writers 
is & distinguishing feature of the period 
unser review.®® The writers belonged almost 
exclusively to the new middle class, 
incependent and free-thinking. The social 
ani religious issues divided them «into 
conservatives, moderates and radicals. 
Pursuit of a literary vecation as a means of 
livelihood came to be seen in Bengal. This 
lea to “commercialisation of literature ;’%° 
the writers had to cater to the needs of the 
public. In consequence, commercialisation of 
literature “led often to its vulgarisation.’’4° 
Nevertheless, the general standard of liter- 
ature, as a whole, made rapid strides towards 
excellence and not deterioration. 


It is interesting to observe that in spite 
of -he sharp differences in their approach 
to the social and religious issues, the 
intellectual elite of Bengal, as a class, felt 
the same need for the development of the 
Bengali literature; there was a surprising 
unenimity among the educated class in 
regard to the imperative need for the 
development of the vernacular literature.” 
Their English education, notwithstanding, 
the literateurs of the period preferred to 
write in Bengali. The European writers, 
Government officers, members of academic 
and literary societies, the missionaries, all 
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contributed to the development of the 
vernacular language and literature. All of 
them felt the need for weeding out the 
Persian and Arabic elements from Bengali 
and all showed a preference for colloquia- » 
lism >to pompous classical jargons. That 
simplicity, mobility, ease and elegance — 
were the basic qualities of literature was 
increasingly realised by the writers of every 
shade. 


The development of prose as the main 
form of literary activity was seen during 
this period”! Here, too, English ` litera- 
ture served as the model. Contact with 
western literature gave Bengali literature 
“substance and variety, intellectuality and 
modernity,” besides virility and’ dynamism. 
It became humanised when it came in 
contact with the realities of life. 

In the history of Bengali literature, the 
first half of the 19th century is rather a 
period of preparation than fruition. It was 
an age of experimentation, rather than per- 
fection. The seeds of modernism which were 
sown in the closing decades of the 18th 
century germinated and sent up.sprouts in 
the. first half of the 19th century. The 
sapling of modern Bengali literature, grew 
with the sprinkling of western ideas and 
though:s. While the wave of western 
thoughts and ideas washed away many bad 
elemenzs from literature, it had also the 
effect of sustenance, nourishment and 
rejuvenation. l 


It is, however, to be noted that western 
literature served as a stimulant and a 
source of inspiration rather than of blind 
imitation for the Bengali writers. There 
was, of course, a period, a short one, when 
there was a craze for blind imitation of the 
West. A literature of imitation had its 
natural shortcomings. Soon after, happily, 
the first flush of enthusiasm for being 
western died ayay ; the Bengali writers then 
strove at enriching the vernacular language 
by incorporating western ideas and forms 
of literature, and synthesising them wtih 
the indigenous literary traditions. They 
sought to graft the western ideas and 
thoughts on the local setting. Modern 
Bengali literature flourished not in the 
spirit of imitation of the West, but in that 
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of judicious incorporation of the same in 
the literary life of Bengals , 
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(41) Novels were conspicuous þy their 
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THE HEROINES IN KALIDASA’S PLAYS 


(A STUDY) 


Bečore discussing the merits and demerits 
in Kalidasa’s delineation of the character 
of his heroines we would do well to lay 
meze stress on Vikramervasiya and Shakun- 
talz than on Malavikagnimitra. The obvious 
reeson appears to be that according to a 
larza number of critics Kalidasa is more 
rez_istic and convincing in the two former 
. plays. The love-affair of the king in the 
latzar is neither genuine nor natural. dt is 
love for love’s sake in the case of Agnimitra ! 

When country men and eminent foreign 
sct olars place Kalidasa at the head of 
Sazskrit poets, they might have apparently 
tak2n into aeeount’ ‘Vikramorvasiya’ and 
‘Sk-kuntala’. Then and then alone the 
Su <hrashita. 


gr aa\at THATS sfafamtatenstta gaT | 


YT WaT FAT agafar ada Pt qq N 
preves to be apt and significant. Almost 


evecy Pandit has in his mouth the following © 


rerywned verse dwelling on the towering 
glczy of Shakuntala in every aspect— 
HAY teh WA AA Wal Agal | 
az fe q ag Safes ars ggat 

Goethe, the greatest poet of Germany, 
rig-tly waxes eloquent on Shakuntala alone. 
He was raturally enraptured, by the unsur- 
paszed charms of Shakuntala: Though Kali- 
dasz is most favourably compared with the 
maczerly and masterful poet and -dramatist 
she <espeare, we are more ‘prone to place 


him side by side with William, Wordsworth, 
the High Priest of Nature. Both Kalidasa and 
Wordsworth are masterly interpreters of 
the ennobling and sublime 
Nature upon the minds of lovers. When 
Dushyanta caught sight of Shakuntala in 
the sacred precincts of Kanva’s hermitage, 
she was dressed in linen garments. Still at 
that time he was bewitched by her charms 
and utters— 


aasang aadarfy wa 
aaan feateneca seal ante | 


_ A lotus likewise is surrounded by moss . 
and the sight might be unclean but who. 


would not be arrested by the fascinating 


form of the lotus ? Truly does Keats remark— 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
‘Its loveliness increases but never 
f passes 
Into nothingness and Still will keep 
i a bowery 
Quiet for us and a sleep full of sweet 
Dreams.” 


fafaa fe ari ati agaat 
is the best illustration of Shakuntala’s 
delicate beauty. 

Again, before - Vidushaka the 
Dushyanta poetically bursts out 
Shakuntala resembles 


sanad gst fsasgagi pi: 


f 


King’ 
that- 


“ 


influence of. . 


p ee 
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She ; is an object of n as a lovely ann 
fragrant flower still’ in the bower! 
resembles again a sprout still untouched by 
- human nails! : 

When we take inte account the two 
pictures of Shakuntala and Urvasi, the for- 
.mer decidedly is more elegant. The reasons 
are obvious.and not far to seek. An average 
reader will discern the lasting presence of 
Shakuntala in the whole gamut of the play. 
In other words, she engages our attention 
and holds us spell bound many a time—now 
by her sweet charms, now by her utter in- 


nocence, now by her catholicity of mind’ 


and. now again asa full blooded woman 
bathed in the pool of worldly knowledge. 
The sage Maricha blesses Sakuntala in 
most significant and befitting words as— 


mated aA wal saeanfas ca: | 
aca a à Pear ded Al agi Wz i 


Already Shakuntala has a husband 
Dushyanta resembling Indra, the Lord of 
the heaven. Her son has a likeness to 
Jayanta (Indra’s son) in point of prowess. 
It is now enough if only she endeavours to 
be like Sachi Devia, Indra’s wife. 

The pangs of love, the sympathetic 
Nature, the womanly sense of virtue, the 
innocent and flawless life, the spirit of 
resignation and idealism—these outstand- 
ing features draw Shakuntala more closely 
to our day to day life. Urvasi is, no doubt, 


| aga gg AFRA, NARAN | 
equfaqan: fadis fx ade 


But Shakuntala surpasses her in point 
of realistic womanly traits: She cherishes 


She 


-Shakuntala and none else! 
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hee husband's noble form in ka a o 
hearts. Urvasi, on the other: hand, -is ; 
strenge comixture of human and ae 
human elements. And that is why ou 
sympathy flows unheeded by toward 
Chitralekha ri 
doubt is Urvasi’s companion and anxiot: 
now and then in her misery but sh: 
cannot stand comparison with Anasuya eri 
Priyamvada who are emblems of worldh 
friendship. When Durvesa curses Shaku 
tala as wrapt in her lover’s sweet drear, 
it is they who, are sadly alarmed at th 
consequences. They lay prostrate befor 
the indignant sage and beg him to avert ti. 
disasters of his horrid curse. Then only th: 
point of the drama arises and the vir 
episode assumes unusual significance. Wha 
a ‘deplorable lack of realistic touches © 
these in Kalidasa’s other plays as fasia 


and. armfaarfafag | 


Urvasi’s love for Pururavas might ha‘ 
been sincere unlike Agnimitra’s. But ti 
tenderness is never human. In other wori: 
the lovers’ soft words never go straight tc c. 
hearts and deserve our genuine sympa > 
ard ‘admiration. On the other hand, Urvas 
ard Vikrama’s love is theatrical and a pos. 
Hence unusual and unnatural! Puru 


ore. 
raves’ elaborate solilloquy in the fourth vc 
eventually falls flat on our ears. The c'i 
bursts no doubt sound poetic. But how °c 


mote are the exclamations of the king fv 
the life of reality: lived and loved by us. 


Kalidasa’s heroines thus 
resting contrasts and engage us from 
very start by rousing our curlosity ! 


present inic 
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SARDAR K. M. PANIKKAR—SCHOLAR, JOURNALIST AND DIPLOMAT 
By KARUNA K. NANDI 


+ cynic, it has been said, is an idealist gone 
risanthropic. Even if that were to be regarded 
a:.. too cynical a definition, there is hardly any 
ciestion that the pressure of the crumbling 
vvues all around himself which’ the idealist 
e-nerally regards as both immutable and indes- 
izuctible when he starts off in life , but the dis- 
arpointment of which he cannot completely get 
o | his system is, usually, what turns a man sour 
ad cynical, It is difficult to assert if the late 
S.rdar Kavalam Madhava Panikkar could be 
ciled a cynic by these standards. But that 
h- could not quite fit himself into the environ- 
ymits of the varied fields of activity, through 
wich he flitted during his not too long a life 
cccafortadly and snugly, would seem to be indi- 
cced by the obvious restlessness which tock him 
1 to one profession or career after another with 
ar. unusual frequency during his otherwise quite 
busy life which could almost be called hectic by 


the common acceptation of the term. 
t 


Passing through his early educational career 
in Madras, Panikkar evinced both promise and 
di-tinction at Christ Church in Oxford where, as 
a ixon scholar for historical research, he took 
a rst honours in history. At this stage ‘it seemed 
he was destined for a distinguished scholarly, per- 
hans, an educational career. But that he could not 
quite geb off the beaten: track of his predecesors 
and contemporaries alike was soon proved when 
he later qualified for the: ‘Bar from the Middle 
Te aple before he returned to his own land. That 
he never practised law was neither surprising nor 
un sual for, during his times, many a distin- 
. gushed Indian, after qualifying for the legal 
pre fession. sought quite different fields of activity 
anc! in which some them really earned both dis- 
tinction and fulfilment. 

As-could be expected, Panikkar started off in 
life as ar. educationist, as Professor of history 
at he Aligarh Muslim University. It is not clearly 
known if he found the’ narrow communalistic- 
ihescratic climate of the Aligarh University of 
theze days too cramping for his wider universa- 
liste temperament, but when the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. whick had in those days been known to have 
been the most fruitful nursery of talents, offered 
hiw a, Readership in History, he accepted it with 
alacrity. The Calcutta University, even from an 
earier generation, had begun to get together a 


bevy of talents within its post-graduate campus 
which was quite unrivalled by any other of the 


premier universities in India. In fact the late Sir | 


Asutosh Mukherjee had an unusual flaire for dis- 
covering hitherto unknown talents and of provid- 
ing rcom for their fruitful unfolding within his 
university precincts. Chandrasekhara Venkata 
Raman, for instance, would, perhaps, end his days 
as a dislinguished- but nevertheless nondescript 
member,of the Indian Audits and Accounts Service, 
had it not been for Sir Asutosh who took him out 
of the humdrum and frustrating confines of an 
accountant’s office and opened up the oppor- 
tunities without which it would be difficult if not 
quite impossible for him to blossom out as a 
distinguished and fruitful_researcher in the world 
of Physics. There have been many similat other 


instances where Sir Asutosh’s keen search for- 


talents had not merely enriched the Calcutta 
University post /graduate faculties, but also indi- 
vidual careers which otherwise might well 
have remanied quite unknown. and unsung. It 
might be ordinarily supposed that those who had 
thus been provided with the opportunities which 
alone made it possible for their latent greatness 
to be successfully nurtured and fruitfully re- 
cognized would remain eternally grateful to Bengal 
and the Bengalees. It is, perhaps, an irony of 
life thet seldom has there been an acknowledg- 
ment of these irredeemable debts. Chandrasekhara 
Venkata Raman, for instance, after having risen 
to world eminence on the shoulders of this univer- 
sity, would seem to have derived almost sadistic 
pleasure, after spending most of his active life in 
the haven provided to him here, in maligning 
both the Calcutta University „and the Bengalee 
people. But that is only by the way. 


A distinguished educational career, however, 
was not what, it seems, Panikkar had as his heart’s 
desire. Despite the opportunities of distinguish- 
ing himself in this field that the University of 
Calcutta opened out to him, Panikkar seemed 
soon to have tired of the teacher’s and the re- 
searcher’s career—a Readership in Calcutta always 
included opportunities for fruitful resarch work if 
one were really inclined that way—and when the 
Hindustan Times was launched in Delhi, he did 
not hesitate to scuttle his educational career for 
daily newspaper journalism, when the Editor- 
ship of this new journal was offered to him. 


1 7@ 
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As a journalist Panikkar was not un- 


successful if the fact that he held down his new 
job for a number of years afterwards were any 
indication. He was not, however, too distin- 
guished among the journalists of his times which 
included such eminent votaries of the profession 
as the late C. Y. Chintamoni, the late Abdulla 
Brelvi, the late Kasturi Ranga Iyengar followed by 
the late Rangaswami Iyengar, the late T. Prakasam 
and other equally -distinguished journalists. But 
that he had a keen nose for talent in -this new 


profession was proved by the quality of the | 


staff he got together in his newspaper office. J. 
N. Sahani, later Editor of the National Call 
whose career, unfortunately, seemed to have 
ended in unrelieved frustration despite his ear- 
lier promise, was one of them. The once in- 
separables Pothan Joseph, who later succeeded 
him as the Editor, together with Sankara the 
distinguished proprietor-editor of Sankar’s 
Weekly, whose fame as a cartoonist still remains 
quite unrivalled in this country, were the others. 
If I am not mistaken, I believe Durgadas, who later 
went off to the Reuters as their news editor in Delhi 
and eventually came back to the Hindustan 
Times as editor after Devadas Gandhi and is now 
regarded as one of the most distinguisehd among 
Indian free lance political columnists, was also 
one other on the staff of the Hindusthan Times 
of Panikkar’s times. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the Hindusthan Times 
Panikkar’s regime, soon came to be regarded as 
one of the front-rank national dailiés, perhaps, 
mainly because of the brilliance of the staff he 
had been able to get together under him. 


It is quite possible that in course of time 
Panikkar might have elevated himself to front- 
rank eminence in the world of Indian news 
journalism if he had cared to stick to this career 
for long enough. Probabilities are that he might 
even be fieearded as the most eminent among them 
during later years for, there is hardly any doubt 
that after the more distinguished votaries of the 
profession had passed away one after the other 
in the immutable process of natural wastage, 
Indian journalism gradually came to be manned 
by a school of mediocrities among whom Panikkar 
bade fair to stand almost head above schoulders. 
It would be only fair to acknowledge in this con- 
text, however, that if journalism has in course of 
time come to be manned, by and large, by a 
school of mediocrities compared to their predeces- 
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sors, itè field has, nevertheless, immensely and 
almost incomparably widened and it must b> 
acknowledged now to serve a far wider and more 
varied need than has ever been known to hiv. 
beer. dcne before. But his restless mind, it would 
appear, would not permit him to stay put within 
the confines of one particular- profession or carecr 
for too long. From journalism, his ever-questin:; 
mind and changeful tastes led him on to ihe 
career of an administrator. ` 


The. Chamber of Princes, in those times quiie 
a growing political force in the country, offercil 
ee the initial opportuntiy in this new field whe 
he left the Hindusthan Times to be the Secretaiy 
to its Chancellor. After a moderately distn- 
guished career in the Chamber of Prince. 
Panikkar joined service under the Patiala Stai: 
as orsign Minister and, later, Foreign and 
Political Minister to the Bikaner State. It wes 
really. rather a joke, his assignment as Foreign 
Minister, first to Patiala and then to Bikaner, 
for the Indian States, bý virtue of their long- 
standing Treaty with the British Indian Gover- 
ment, had no rights of any’ foreign relations whai- 
soever at that stage. Still, Panikkar was Fores; 4 
Minister and when the Round Table Confere. c 
held its sittings between 1930 and 1933, he w- 


Secretary to the Indain States’ delegation to toe 


Conference. It was, perhaps, his assignment ul 
this Conference, secretarial to one particular dels- 
gation as it was, that opened up the opportuni- 
ties for the limited foreign relations the Indicn 
States were known to have later developed first in 
1942 a: the Pacific Relations Conference in Canada 
to which Panikkar was the Indian States’ Re- 
presentative and, later, in 1945, to the Commo- 
wealth Relations Conference. Later Panikkar was 
elevated to the office of the Prime Minister of 
the Bikaner State, an assignment which ke 
continued to hold down until the liquidation oi 
Princely India after Independence. 

What really led to a later political carer 
and eventually one of career-diplomacy to this 
intrepid scholar-journalist- admnistrator who was 
always known ‘to have his tyes wide open to the 
main chance, was his ability to visualise the 
inevitable eventual liquidation of the Indien 
Princely States. He stepped into a short and rot 
very distinguished political career through kis 
membership of the Indian Constituent Assembly. 
A couple of publications at about this time fron 
his quite erudite pen, although they would s 


eco 


:> lack any very great depth, seemed to have 
established his reputation with the new powers 
‘1at insinuated themselves into the control of 
La politically just emancipated nation’s machinery 
oi administration for a distinguished career in 
‘colomacy and he was among the very first among 
‘ke nation’s representatives to have the very 
cmportant assignment of representing her 
> fore the great world forum 
“ations. The year following the attainment of 
~ dependence he was made India’s Minister 
~ snipotentiary to the just newly established 

~zoples’ Republic of China, an assignment which 
h- continued to hold for four long years there-, 
ater. It was while he was yet India’s Minister 
w Peking that he was again seconded to India’s 
d:legation to the United Nations mainly for the 
pirpose of pleading for membership of Chinese 
‘“zoples’ Government of the U.N. as opposed to 
tLe continued membership of the evacuee Chang 
K-i Shek government in Formosa. Panikkar: 
a.vocacy for Peoples’ China, strong as it was, did 
n.t, however, yield the desired eulis as the 
lz.er equally insistent pleadings of V. K. Krishna 
Menon for the same cause failed to achieve their 
purpose. 

It is still a matter largely of conjecture if 
tte real architect Indo-Chinese relations founded 
cz the now quite notorious Panch Sheel Treaty 
Lecween the two countries was really Panikkar 
or Prime Minister Nehru himself. There can be 
r. doubt, however, that even if Nehru were the 
re2l architect of this unrealistic treaty, Panikkar 
rst also accept his due share of responsibility 
f-~ it as India’s accredited Minister to the Peking 
Government. On the face of it, it would seem to 
be quite clear that the foundation of the Indo- 


Czinese relations were laid upon an obvious sense’ 


ci appeasement of Chinese claims and demands 
kr India, even where they concerned a wholly 
secarate third Party over whom India had no 
pctitical rights except those of friendship 
acd mutuality, and which were eventually to exude 
tı- most poisonous effluvient adversely affecting 
tus entirely friendly and peaceful third Party as 
lazer also India herself. 


It was not merely that India literally 
went into hysterics in her methods of 
cultivating the friendship and approbation of 
Ccmmunist China, she was obviously guilty of 
perpetrating one of the greatest wrongs upon a 


fr_endly and essentially peace-loving country when 


of the United. 
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she conceded Chou en Lai’s demands for a ‘re- 
cognition—strangely this recognition was bi- 
laterally agreed upon between £ Peoples’ China ` 
and India without any reference whatever to the 


country really affected thereby—of China’s rights. 


of suzereinty over this other country. Later events 
proved clearly enough how this wholly unjust 
piece of diplomatic jugglery betweeni the countries” 
ratifying this treaty were to be used as an excuse 
by the unscrupulous Chinese for militarily—and 
with wholly unnecessary violence and cruelty— 
annexing this traditionally quiet and peaceful 
country as part of the expansionist Chniese 
Communist empire. This was the first and initial 
result that flowed from the notorious. Indo-Chinese 
Panch Sheel Treaty. But later events have proved 
that this was only the first jumping off manouvre 
in a concerted and consistent process of expan- 
sionism and annexation and during the years that 
followed China was acknowledged to have un- 
obtrusively and without the least hindrance and 
opposition occupied some twelve thousand square 
miles of Indian territory on her northern forn- 
tiers. But even worse was to come as the October 
of 1962 proved to the utter confusion and 
impotence of the Indian Government and the 
horror of the free world, when a massive armed 
assault was launched upon India by her erstwhile 
Communist friends in the mainland of China. 


. As already observed, it is not possible at 
this juncture to categorically assert that Panikkar 
was really. responsible for laying the foundations 
of the diplomatic relations between the two 
countries and that Nehru hmiself was not res- 
ponsible for guiding and directing the course of 
his Mission in Peking that led eventually to these 
poisonous results. It is quite clear, however, that 
either for the ‘sake of his career or, perhaps, 
because his views were in the fullest accord with 
what the Prime Minister cum External Affairs 
Minister of free India desired, the foundations 
of the process of appeasement of Chinese 
demands which was, in essence, the core of Indo- 
Chinese diplomacy, were laid during the times 
when Panikkar remained accredited to the Peking 


Government as India’s Minister. The results of his ` 
“work—and I would reiterate that I hesitate to 


asser¥ that it was wholly motivated by his own 
unaided volition—have been admittedly poisonous 
and one really does not know when the country 
may pull out of its paralysing impact finally. 
After China Panikkar had two more diplo- 
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matic assignments, first to Egypt and some of the 
Arab countries during 1952-53 and later for a 
period of three years, between 1956 and 1959, to 
France. There is hardly any doubt that Indo- 
Arabic, especially Indo-Egyptian diplomacy has, 
over the years, been mainly conditioned by 
Nehru’s personal friendship with and love for 
Nasser and Panikkar could, be said to have hardly 
any initiative whatever left to himself in shap- 
ing these relations. Although not with all Arab 
countries, India’s relations with Egypt has re- 
mained consistently pleasant and mutual, although 
the reactions of this relationship cannot, at the 
same time, be said to have been equally pleasant 
or even quite just so far as Indo-Israeli relations 
are concerned. Israel has naturally and quite 
understandably remained suspicious of, although 
not frankly hostile to India. What this may 
eventually cost the country is, however, not quite 
relevant to the present context. In France India, 
during Panikkar’s regime or even later, has never 
been able to make much of a dent for which it 
would be wrong to blame the Ambassador. It is 
obvious that Nehru’s invidious attitude as between 
the Communists and the democratic world has 
generated a measure of hostility against the 
country in De Gaulle which it will not be very 
easy to conjure away. 


During the interregnum between his Egyptian 
assignment and his assignment to Paris Panikkar 
was saddled with, perhaps, the most unpleasant 
assignment of his whole career, the role he was 
called upon to play in the States’ Reorganization 
Commission. ‘There is no doubt that he played a 
very forceful part in this assignment but the result 
that flowed from his labours and those of his 
other colleagues in the Commission must still be 
acknowledged to have been of the most question- 
able quality. It is not merely that the recommen- 
dations of the Commission in so far as they have 
been accepted and implemented by the Govern- 
ment have failed to satisfy all those in the country 
that have been concerned, but that there is hardly 
any doubt today that the climate of national dis- 
integration which is almost unanimously agreed 
to have assumed quite serious peoportions has 
been generated as an inevitable result of the 
process. It is, indeed, a most difficult assignment 
that the Commission had to undertake. To delimit 
and reorganize boundaries of politically autono- 
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‘in the peaceful surroundings and 
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mcus, economically self-contained and viable and, 
as far as possible at the same time linguisticaily 
homogenous States was almost an impossible task 
on the face of it. Besides, the basic lessons of 
Indian history would seem to point to the dangers 
of a federal state structure with autonomous cen- 
stituent states, Anything except a Unitary Stitc 
which is what had really given birth to Inton 
nationhood was bound to prove fissiparous in .he 
end. But our constitution-makers had elected to 
choose otherwise and the States’ Reorganiz:t'7n 
Commission was merely called upon to give ix-Jv 
and shape to their illegitimate brain-ch''d. 
Panikkar did assume a very important initiate 
in the tasx, but it would be unfair to blame bin 
for all that he and his colleagues could be «~- 
pected to do in the circumstances, was mer ty 
to do the best one could conceive of with a pe” 
accompli, 

But all his frequent peregrinations | ic 
diverse fields of activity notwithstanding, it wo ‘d 
seem that Panikkar’s essentially, was the voc to 
of a scholar and a man of letters. It was, peri:: >+, 
only fitting that the end of his diplomatic « xi 
political career should have been marked by iis 
reversion to the world of letters and culiu-al 
activities. He was acknowledged to have done 
valuable work on the Executive of the Nat-ouat 
Academy of Letters to which he was later 
appointed and as Chairman of the UNESCO 
Advisory Council for Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values. His works on Princely India 
have been acknowledged to have been stand.icd 
ones, although his book on China’s and Indian 
history will long remain a subject of controversy 
between scholars and historians. His book on 
India’s defence problems although more up-to- 
date, cannot be said to have earned the same dis- 
tinction es Dr. Kunzru’s earlier work on the 
subject. It was even ‘more befitting the inner man 
in Panikkar that he should spend his last days 
satisfying 
climate of a Universtiy campus. As Vice 
Chancellor of the Mysore University he followed a 
line of eminently distinguished scholars and 
savants, the greatest of whom was, without 
question, the late Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, whose 
birthday centenary is scheduled to be celebrated 
later this year. 
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MIRACLES DO STILL HAPPEN: by 
Dilip Kumar Roy in collaboration with Indira 
Devi—a Novel with a Foreward by Dr. 
Chzrles A. Moore and an Introduction by Sir 
-C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar and with a preface 
anc appendices by the author, (Hari 
Kr shna ‘Mandir, Poona 5 and Popular Book 
Desot, Bombay 7, Price: Rs. 9.50). 

The book is a free translation of Dilip 
Kumar Roy’s Bengali novel, ‘Aghatan Ajo 
Gh:te’ by the author himself. It is a novel 
in he sense that it is full of vivid characteri- 
-sations and narrations of incidents and 
events, although such events and incidents 
are not of the type to be found in the usual 
novels or books of romance. It is indeed a 
vei_ed: aucobiographical sketch and gives an 
“ aeczunt cf the author’s own spiritual and 
mystical experiences under the profound in- 
fluence of his Gurudev Sri Aurobindo and a 
few other seers and saints with whom he 
came inte intimate contact in his quest for 
_ spiritual realisation. There are five chapters 
in tue book entitled, Amal, Shyam Thakur, 
Mandira; Sati and Ananda Giri. Written in 
an elegant but easy style, the entire story is 
chazacterised by the religious fervour and 
spiritual candour of a pious devotee. 


The main theme of the book is on 
‘miracles’. Throughout the book, the author 
has tried to establish that miracles do still 
hapzen. 
readers that in his narrative, he is not con- 
cerred with occultism as such and he refers 


only to “those miracles wrought by Divine, 


Ye has however, cautioned the, 


Grace to enlighten, mould or transform the 
nature of a spiritual aspirant’. This is in- 
deed a challenge to the scientists and philo- 
sophers who are upholders of reason and 
logic. Although modern science has realis- . 
ed the inadequacy of reason with regard to 
the fundamental nature of the physical 
world and the votaries of science gracefully 
admit that by the very nature of things 
it is not possible for Physieal science to find 
the intrinsic nature of the phenomenal 
world, yet in their own domain they have 
never discarded reason and logic. The, 
breakdown of the causal law and determin- 
ism in the realm of the minutae is only an 
outcome of the process of reasoning. Max 
Plank, the originator of quantum, theory 
clearly expressed the modern scientific out- 
look, when he said: “There are realities ex- 
isting apart from sense perception and there 
are problems and conflicts where these rea- 
lities are of great value.” Many scientists 
today do believe that spiritual experience 
and realisation are to be regarded as on the 
same footing as the experiences in the 
physical world. Eddington called the world 
of spiritual experience the world of 
intimate knowledge, as distinct from the 
world . of symbolic knowledge, where one. 
deals with manifestations, appearahces and 
responses which are mere symbols. The 
world of the scientists is thus only a sym- 
bolic world. His mission is to work for a 
unified picture of this symbolic world, 


where he fags for facts and figures and eyer 
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strives for their co-ordination and synthesis. 
Reality is not the scientist’s goal. The 
scientist today is modest and honest. enough 
to recognise his jurisdiction. Nevertheless, 
a man who is, very much more than a mere 
scientist is not satisfied with only symbolic 
knowledge. He seeks for an- intimate 
knowledge. With this mental attitude, 
there is no clash between science and spiri- 
tuality. The material and the transcenden- 
tal aspects of human experience combine to 
give a complete picture of man. 

Although many modern scientists admit 
that there are other experiences which are 
as valid as the experiences of their own 
world, yet they cannot be persuaded to 
pelfeve. in- miracles’ 
selves as responses of. the.supra-physical on 
the physical plane. If one emphatically 


says that he sees God as vividly as he can ~ 


see a brick wall, the modern scientist res- 
pectfully accepts such an experience in the 
world of intimate knowledge, although he 
himself may not have any such experience. 
When one hears ‘voices’ and sees “things”, 
a scientist may respectfully accept them as 
one’s personal experiences, but it is not 
possible for him to comprehend the interac- 
tion of the transcendental with the material 
world. The lighting of the electric bulb, 
with its switch off is thus wholly unaccept- 
able to a scientist, even though the devotee 
describes with indescribable joy and thrill 
the phenomenon as the Lord’s intervention. 
It is also too much to expect that a scientist 
will believe in the marks left on the plate 
of the halva, when nearly half of it is scoop- 
ed out by the greedy little Lord with His 
tiny fingers. The transformation of the 
horribly scarred face of Amal into a flawless 
normal one with no scar or wrinkle after a 
plunge in the Ganga is also. unacceptable 
to a Scientist. Dilip Roy’s book abounds in 
such miracles. May I humbly point out to 
the distinguished author that such disbelief 
on the part of the scientists does not mean 
negation of spiritual and mystical experi- 
ences or denial of spiritual values such as, 
dedication, meditation, devotion and inte- 
grity ? We, however, regard these. miracles 
as merely subjective or personal experien- 
ces. Time may come when the, investiga- 
tions on the nature of the supra-physical or 
para-normal occurrences like telepathy, 
clairvoyanee, visions, apparitions etc., 


which manifest them- 
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lead *o tangible results. Before any accent- 
akle results are available, my humh's 
opinion is to reserve our opinion regardiny 
the link between the physical and the si pra- 
physical world. One can .certainly oc a 
devout believer in the Divinity and yet orve 
an open mind regarding miracles. 

‘ In spite of what I have said in der.. ce 
of Science, I close by saying that the vare 
combination of literary merit, intellect and 
spiritual fervour in the book will inspire 
many in their quest for the ultimate truth. 

5. R. Khastgir. 


HINDU COLONIES IN THE FAR Ean ©. 
By Dr. R. C. Majumdar, published by F’vina 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 6/14, Banchher a 


Akrur Lane, Calcutianie pages 280. 
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TO 


SNS in A early twenties, when 
Greater India Society and its world-rencw-n- 
ed Journal had not come into being, ‘+t. 
R. C. Majumdar took to writing a series ^! 
books on the history of Hindu Colonie - in 
the far-off South East Asia. In the ‘ook 
under review, the basic facts of the a.o-e- 


said massive volumes have been presen ed 


in a simple language. Keeping in view ne 
actual needs of the University stud nis, 
critical discussion and reference to auilri- 
ties have been more or less avoided. ia 
have compressed so much of information 
covering a vast field of study within su: 
small space would, by itself, be held er.. :.- 
able, particularly, as in this revised edi tuun 
is incorporated the result of latter-day v- 
searches. It is divided into several paris 
consisting of chapters under a common zian 
which weaves around political, econeri:, 
social, religious and artistic. movements for 
more than fifteen hundred years. A no! 'r 
feature of the book is its copious illustra- 
tions of art and a comprehensive. index. 
This golden chapter of the history of 
colonization, which was wrapped in obscen- 
rity for a, long time, has unsettled 1he 
widespread belief, held by European 
scholars in particular, that the Hindus hbeve 
never been a people of mighty events, even 
if they achieved singular success in the icid 
of philosophical speculation. It can we 
sately presumed that the ship-building in- 
dustry, which fed Hindu colonization, v as 
highly developed. Buddhist canonical tite- 


will rature refers to persons sailing from Tna- 
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ralipta (Tamluk in Bengal) to Malay 
Perinsula and other localities far and wide. 
It seems to be a paradox that the Hindus 
wh», in later period, considered sea-voyage 
as unholy, were such experts in maritime 
act:vity. Although the fact of colonization 
cannot be divorced from the idea of aggres- 
sion and violence under. the twin impacts of 
economics and politics, it is a matter of 
dekate among historians whether the pro- 
ces3 of Hindu colonization occurred through 
vio.ence. Dr. Majumdar, no doubt, is of 
opinion that ‘sometimes a military adven- 
tur2r seized the political power and esta- 
blished a Hindu Kingdom’ (p.8). But unlike 
European colonists, the Hindu settlers allow- 
ed themselves to be assimilated by the indi- 
genous people, and contributed, at the same 
time. to the development of their culture. 
Eurcpean countries invariably keep close 
to “keir colonists, whereas India does not 
seen to have cared for her sons who carried 
the torch of her culture to the distant lands. 
These significant phases of Hindu coloniza- 
tiou in the world history have not received 
the attention it deserves.’ 

In the history of the world, European 
civilization, which is but a blending of 
Heilenism and Christianity, has had its due 
me. of appreciation, while civilization’ of 
oth2: countries has gone underestimated. 
The writing of the pattern of world history 
is in need of reorientation. ‘Each race’, 
Swami Vivekananda observes, ‘has a pecu- 
liar pent, each race has a peculiar raison 
d’etre, each race has @ peculiar mission to ful- 
fil in the life of the world. Each race has to 
maxe its own result to fufil its own mission. 
Polizical greatness or military power is 
never the mission of our race’. History 
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cannot show a record of another movement 
comparable to what happened in the Hindu 
Colonies. This colonizing enterprise with 
the peaceful method of what is truly radi- 


ation of Indian culture among the less ad- - 


vanced people of the Far East, is the unique ' 
contribution “and characteristic of Hindu 
civilization. Thus, as Sylvan Levi says, 
‘India has propagated her beliefs, her tales 
and civilization and has left indelible im- 
prints on one-fourth of the human race in 
the course of a long succession of centuries. 
She has a right to reclaim in universal 
history the rank that ignorance has refused 
her for a long time, and to hold her place ` 
among the great nations summarising and 
symbolising the spirit of Humanity.’ 

Dr. Mazumdar has brought home to us’ 
that through the medium of colonization 
India exported her mighty treasure of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, paintings and Sanskrit 
literature. The colonial art was: developed 
to such an extent that even some executions 
of art excel the classic art of the Gupta 
period. It is the opinion of Mr. O. C. 
Ganguly, a connoisseur of art of inter- 
national renown, that the celebrated stupa 
of Barabudur (Java) and the beautiful 
temple of °Ankar Vat (Cambodia) can be 
regarded as two of the finest symbols of 
architecture and sculpture in the world. 
About the Sanskrit inscriptions, Dr. Majum- 
dar hoids the view that they would help 
solving certain.conflicting points of Indian 
History. The superb masterpieces of art 
and flawless Sanskrit inscriptions indicate 


that personalities of exceptional talents 
and brilliance went abroad for dissemination 
of Indian culture. 


Narayan Kundu 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 


Writing Editorially under the above 


caption, what the Commerce has to say’ 


should be of vital interest : 

But for sustained efforts to build up 
trained technical personnel required for 
schemes of industrial development, teaching 
and research, the Western nations would 
not have been enjoying today so high a level 
of economic prosperity. Learning from the 
experience of these nations, planners in 
India, too, have accorded high priority to 
technical education, as witness the heavy 
outlay earmarked for. the schemes of 
technical education in the Third Plan; the 
actual provision made is Rs. 142 crores, as 
against Rs. 48 crores provided for in the 
Second Plan and Rs. 23 crores in the First 
Plan. Thanks to such high priority, there 
has been a notable expansion, six to eight 
fold, in the facilities for engineering educa- 
tion. Well could Mr. Chagla, Union 
Minister for Education, describe, when he 
addressed the sixteenth annual meeting. of 
the All-India Council for Technical Educa- 
tion at New Delhi on Sunday this: week, 
that the increase “is unprecedented in any 
developing country.” The few figures he 
cited, if they are compared with the pro- 
gramme ~drawn up in Third Plan, will be 
revealing. Here are the figures: 


At Third Position 
present Plan existing 
targets in 
1960-61 
Degree courses 
No. of institu- 
tions 126 117 100 
Admission 
-capacity 20,500 19,140 13,860 
Diploma courses 
No. of institu- - 
tions - 280 263 196 
Admission ` l 
capacity 40,000 37,390 25,570 


It will be seen from the above figures 
that both the number of ‘institutions and 
the admission capacity at present are 
markedly higher than the targets and the 


position will be still better two years later. 
It is estimated that, by 1965-66, the admis- 
sion capacity for: degree and diploma 
courses will be no less than 24,000 and 50,000 
respeccively. While all this is encouraging, 
the quality and standard of technical educa- 
tion leave much to be desired, There are | 
many reasons for this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. In the first place, there has been a 
distinct fall in the standard of general edu- 
cation itself, for which the blame rests with 
the powers-that-be. Secondly, in the anxic‘v 
to increase the: number, quality controls 
have been relaxed. Thirdly, application of 
communal and caste considerations to ad- 
mission of students to technical courses has 
resulted, in the elimination of students of 
merit. Apart from these reasons to which 
Mr. Chagla seems to have made no refec- 
ence, there is another to which the Ministe- 


referred. And that is the establishmen’ | 


institutions in some places by priva- 
parties without ensuring adequate resource = 
to maintain correct standards of inst: 
tional facilities. Mr. Chagla was care.: 
enough to admit this fact and regretied ` 
setting us of institutions without the p. 
approval of the Council. But whose fau: | 
all this. None can establish and rur 
educational institution without the cons: ~ 
of the educational authorities at the Su. 
level. This shows that State Governm:. -: 
have been conniving at the growth of te < 
mushroom, institutions. One must also 
quire into the causes that encourage { 
emergence of such institutions. An im»... 
tial observer will discover that one of t^e 
chief causes is shortage of accommoda!’ 
in the institutes of the public sector and ihe 
difficulty of getting admission into them ^n 
account of a number of extraneous consic:- 
rations. 

Reference must also be made to in” 
great shortage of qualified and experience: 
teaching staff. Mr. Chagla certainly struc 
a note of realism when he declared thu 
the problem of quality and standard had '::-- 
come all-important in the context of adver 
cing science and technology. “It is,” 
quote him, “the primary function of tech i 
cal education continually to respond to n-v 
developments in science and technolo». 
identify new technical disciplines and p->- 
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vide training facilities for them.” A very 
pertinent suggestion which he put forward 
ir «his context pertains to the establishment 


oi a first-rate Central research institute to. 


investigate on a national plane the problems 
‘of ~eorganisation of technical study courses, 
diversification of training fields curriculum 
ecustruction, examinations and waste, and 
to develop an organised body of knowledge 
or. technical education. Equally pertinent 
are his two other suggestions. One, those 
States which have not yet implemented the 
senemes of better pay scales sanctioned by 
ihe Centre must do so with a sense of.ur- 
gency. Two, the State Governments should 
nct start” any new institution so long as 
- existing ones are understaffed. ix 
° The need.for improving the quality of 
teecsnical education is especially urgent 
- considering the growing impact of science 
ans, technology on society. Alluding to this 
impact, Mr, Chagla rightly said: “The busi- 
nes: sof engineering education is no , more 
narrow specialisation in certain technical 
.. disciplines ; it has a wider social significance 
"in Ene modern world.” , 

' Allied to the question of technical edu- 
caon is that of 1 m 
research. Although due attention 1s ae 
pa.d to this type of research, a recent study 
mede by the Council of Scientitic and In- 
dustrial Research reveals some disturbing 
trends. There is, for instance, considerable 
imsalance between the support given-by the 
Centre and the State Gavernments to 
scientific research, as well as in the alloca- 
© tion of resources to the different sectors of 
research. The total Government expendi- 
ture on research in India has no doubt risen 
in recent years, but the rise is not apprecl- 
able. rane Rs. 1.22 crore in 1952 to Rs. 4.69 
ercres in 1961.- Actually, the annual rate 
of increase in expenditure during the five- 
yeer period 1957-62 was lower than in the 


preceding five-year period, being 15 per 


cert, as- against 17 per cent. -This rate is far 
belsw that even in some less developed 
nations. The per capita expenditure on 
research in India is estimated at no more 
than Re. 1.07 (1961), as compared, with 


Rs. 410 in the U.S., Rs. 162 in the UK, 


scientific and industrial” 
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Rs. 143 in Sweden, Rs. 40 in Australia and 
Rs. 35 in Norway. While the per capita 
expenditure in the U.S. and the U.K. is 
more than two per cent of their per capita 
national incomé, it is only 0.3 per cent in 
India. The annual expenditure per scien- 
tist in India is just Rs. 16,800 (1962), assum- 
ing that 75 per cent of the 37,000 research 
scientists are employed by the Government. 
The corresponding figures for-the U.S. and 

the U.X. are Rs. 1,72,820 and Rs. 53,420, res- 
pectively. ; 

These figures will give ene an idea of 
the vast effort required of our country to 
catch up with the advanced countries in the 
field of research. The Governments, Cen- 
tral and State, ought to spend much larger’. 
amounts -on scientific and- industrial: re- 
search. They must also provide incentives 
to research .by-industries in the private’ 
sector through grants, subsidies and tax- 
exemptions. Besides these incentives, due 
attention must needs be paid to what are 
aptly described as the means of providing 
for the emergence of able leadership, deve- 
lopment of team spirit among scientists, 
and a large output of able scientists and 
technologists to man the departments of 
science and research in universities and in 
industrial establishments. Surely, lack of 
appreciation of these problems by those in 
charge of education may, as one Mr. M. K. 
Sen of Calcutta has clearly warned in a 
latter to the Statesman, turn research 
organisations into barren places of dis- 
gruntled researchers working at cross pur- 
poses, or to no purpose at all, and result in 
promising scientists getting frustrated. Frus- 
tration among scientists and technicians kill 
initiative for making new discoveries and 
inventions. It will also induce the more 
daring among them to migrate to other 
countries. Above all, communal and, caste 
considerations- must not be allowed to stand 
in the way of young men with brilliant 
academic record getting admission for the 
engineering and, science courses. One does 
not know how many Ramans,, Boses and 
Bhabhas the country has missed as a result 
of the application of this factor since 
independence. 


t + 
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- Foreign Periodicals 


LETTER FROM EAST PAKISTAN 


Writing in the New Leader what 
fohn E. Owen who spent the past four years 
in East Pakistan as a visiting Professor at 
Dacca University, has to say is a confirma- 
ion of the picture of East Pakistan which 
was not altogether unknown to the more 
liscerning Indian. 

East Pakistan today is a region where 
almost every aspect of life conspires to pro- 
duce a situation devoid of hope. An impe- 
cunious Province carved in 1947 out of un- 
livided Bengal, it lies beneath the Hima- 
ayas in the Ganges-Brahmaputra delta 
tween Assam and West Bengal, a low- 
ying riverine country beset by periodic 
loods, monsoons and poor soil. 

East Pakistan’s population density, over 
L,000 persons per square mile, ranks as one 
of the highest in the world. And the re- 
tion’s 50 million Bengalis have increased in 
aumbeéer by almost 25 per cent in the. last 
lecade, with no sign of any surcease. This 
factor alone is likely to nullify the benefits 
>f foreign seconornic aid. Birth control 


programs have made little headway, especi- 


ally since the Bengali Muslim has a fatalis- 
ic attitude. He believes children are a sign 
of the blessings of Allah, and large families 
sestow prestige upon a father. 

Floods and eyclones destroy property 
avery year, but no effective steps have been 
aken to control their damage. Milk sup- 
olied by care and thousands of woollen 
olankets donated by the U.S. for flood 
victims can be bought openly on the black 
market. Bengal’s upper classes are com- 
olacently indifferent to the loss of life and 
‘farmlands among the peasants. Flood relief 
‘unds are frequently diverted from their 
‘ightful beneficiaries. 

Since 1947, a new class of rich indus- 
rialists from outside the Province has built 
up the jute trade lost to India when the 
subcontinent was partitioned. The social 
changes resulting from -superimposing tech- 
nology and industry upon an essentially 
feudal society have been sufficient to dis- 
organize the life of the Province. Dacca, 
the urban capital, presents a bizarre spec- 
tacle of Western modernity combining un- 
easily with the rural East. In 15 years it 


has been transformed from a sleepy hinter- 
land town to the administrative and con:- 
mercial center _of East Bengal. Refugecs 
from India and an influx of Bengalis froi~ 
the agricultural districts have swelled il. 
population to over half a million. 

Living conditions in Old Dacea are 
overcrowced and disease is rampant. With 
more than 12,000 persons per square mile, 
the area resembles London of 300 years ago 
before the Great Fire. An epidemic ci 
smellpox earlier this year resulted in 96t 
known deaths in one month; untold others 
were not recorded. While the epidemic wu: 
raging, the first session of Pakistan’: 
National Assembly five miles away wes 
engaged in endless speech-making, bui 
almost the only legislation passed was a hi: 
to raise the stipends of delegates. 

The real impact of foreign aid is diffic . 
to evaluate, but it would be hard to defor- 
the thesis that East Pakistan’s economy « 
living standards have been appreciably `.: 
proved by the millions invested thus far. © 
the contrary, the life of the Bengali farr : 
is harder than it was 10 years ago, and th »: 
is ‘firm evidence that some of the aid fur: 
have*® been misused. The Water and Pos’ 
Development Authority, a multi-mill: - 


“dollar project, is only one of several ins: ° 


ces where U.S. funds have not produced .: 
expected results, partly because of lər- 
scale misappropriations. 

Corruption in East Pakistan is ope’. 
acknowlecged and cynically accepted as 
governmental way of life; a system: ° 
baksheesh, bribery and kickbacks js firry . 
entrenched. Nevertheless, the dispositio 
of aid funds has not been adequately supe 
vised by U.S. officials. Many of the 50: 
Americans in Dacca are unhappily aw: 
that their efforts to develop the economy arc 
yielding no tangible results and that tbe 
Pakistani authorities, with their practice: 
skill at grasping every chance to enrich their 
own pockets, have stolen American mones. 
Nor is there the slightest evidence of appre- 
ciation fcr the millions that have bec: 
given. Indeed many Bengalis still find ib. 
concept of aid difficult to comprehend ar: 
question the motives behind the U.S. pre- 
gram. 

Since the ‘end of martial law in 18s. 


a 


ic oUt*téi“‘CSOS 


corditions in the Province have worsened 
progressively. An atmosphere of lawless- 
ners exists that the police are powerless to 
cope with. The last university commence- 
ment ceremony had to be cancelled for fear 
of student demonstrations or riots against 
the government, and during the academic 
yer 1962-63 classes were in session for only 
62 days. The authorities are afraid to act 
age:nst the students, who represent one of 
the few literate segments of the population 
and thus have the potential for wielding 
inf uence in their home villages. 

Over 80 per cent of Bengalis are illite- 
~- ratz. The poverty of the peasants has to 
be seen to be believed. Their small-holdings 
of rice and jute are uneconomic, rice pro- 
duczion has not risen sufficiently to provide 
adequate sustenance for the peasants and 
their families, and inflation has brought 
adced hardship. The authorities deny that 
Eas: Pakistan has a food shortage, but in 
mazy villages the situation is so desperate 
that peasants are eating grass and roots. 

There, is rising discontent that would 


orcbably erupt into violence, were it not for- 


the apathy induced by malnutrition and 
Muslim fatalism. Many Bengalis have told 
me that conditions in general were im- 
measurably better under the British regime, 
anc. that personally they are far worse off 
noz than before partition. A severe taxa- 


tion policy specifies that even the villager. 


wh> owns a chicken has to pay a tax on it. 
Attempts to introduce co-operatives into 
East Pakistan have met with indifferent re- 
sulis; mainly because the spirit of co-opera- 
tion has never taken root here. Harsh eco- 
nomic conditions preclude the idea of mutual 
self-help, and Islam has not fostered atti- 
tudzs of co-operative .endeavour. Outside 
the family circle, East Bengalis live by a 
junzle code, pitting their wits against each 
other rather than against nature. 
| Islam as practiced in Pakistan enjoins no 
eth.cal code that might affect daily dealings 
bet xeen Pakistanis. Its stress is on the outer 
obs2rvance, the five daily prayers, the 
Rarradan fasting period, and occasional alms- 
giving. Apart from the apathetic fatalism it 
engenders, Islam is not a cohesive force in 
Pak:stan. A great gulf exists between the 
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Western-educated intellectual and the 
peasant, underlining the lack of agreement 
as to what the true function of Islam should 
be. 

Only two things unite East Pakistan 
today: a sense of hopelessness concerning 
the national future, and resentment of 


India. Many Bengalis privately admit that - 


partition was a profound mistake from 
which they have gained nothing. When 
asked what the future of East Pakistan is 
likely to be, they shake their heads and 
answer, “God knows.” 

An undefined segment of Bengalis 


‘would prefer to be re-united with India; 


it looks to Calcutta as its Mecca, a political 
fact that is disturbing to the authorities in 
Rawalpindi. “We have to hate India,” a 
Bengali intellectual told me, “for without 
that we would have no reason to exist as a 
nation.” But Western arms aid to India 
has aroused bad feeling against both the 
U.S. and India among many Bengalis. 

In a very real sense the East Pakistanis 
today, like their counterparts in West 
Pakistan, are not a nation but an ill-assort- 
ed group of divergent elements divided 
against themselves, disunited except for a 
negative attitude to India. Pakistan was 
not ready for nationhood in 1947, and it is 
still not ready. President Ayub Khan is the 
one leader who shows any statesmanship, 
but he is like a man in search of a country. 
He is resented by many Bengalis because 
he is from West Pakistan, and the animosity 
shown to the West wing in Bengal rivals 
the resentment against India. The two 
wings are not in any sense united. 

Not a few U.S. aid workers have re- 
turned home from East Pakistan in recent 
months with deep misgivings about 
the wisdom of giving millions of dol- 
lars to -a people whose defiant ignorance, 
fatalism, and extreme backwardness render 
them painfully ill-equipped to help them- 
selves or face the realities of the 20th 
century. The outlook for East Pakistan is 
dark and grim. Quite apart from the 
Chinese danger only 300 miles to the north, 
there is no prospect that conditions for the 
Bengalis will get any better. 
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- NOTES j 


The World _ é 

Last months World events of particular 
fnterest centred round the Security Council 
of the U.N.O. Pakistan went to the Security 
Council with two specific charges against 
India: (1) There was an open revolt in 
Kashmir and (2) India was integrating 
Kashmir with the territories of the Indian 
Union. The second.country to move the 
Security Council was Cyprus, but by a queer 
quirk of diplomatic manoeuvres the British 
forestalled the move of Archbishop Maka- 
rios, the President of Cyprus to approach 
the Security’ Council to intervene in the 
turmoil that is going on in that unhappy 
island, whose Turkish minorities are being 
threatened with-extermination or expulsion 
by the extreme wing ‘of Greek Cypriot 
underground fighters. It should be noted 
that the Turkish Cypriots form only 20 per 
cent of the population. 

The debate over Pakistans charges 
against India was finally adjourned for an 
indefinite period after it became apparent 
that the majority of the members were not 


convinced that any positive decision was. 


either practicable or necessary under the 
circumstances and that quite a few of the 
member countrtes like the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, Bolivia, Nationalist China 
(Formosa), France and some others firmly 
stated that the Kashmir issue should -be 
considered more realistically in the context 
of the present situation. The urgent case 
of Cyprus is still under consideration. 


‘uprising arrested and then disarmed 


Apart from -these there has been another 
coup de’etat in South Vietman, which has 
been bloodless on this occasion, a savaye 
uprising in the Congo and the aftermatn of 
the forays by Somalis and counter thy. s's, 
with jet planes and tanks, by Ethiopia nat 
came ih the course of the territorial 
putes between the Somali Republie nd 
Ethiopia over the Ogaden Province ci ʻe 
latter State. The shortlived military + i:r:s- 


ee k 
Siv fed 


ingg in Kenya, TanganyRa ‘and Uganda vere 


also finally dealt with. © Tangan ka’s 
President Julius Nyerere disbanded ne 
aberrant askaris of the two Tangarvka 
Rifle battalions, replacing the rebels ith 
the members of his parties’ militant Youth 
Wing. Ugandas Prime Minister, Apolto 
Milton Obote, had the ringleaders of the 


and 


dispersed some 500 more of the Ug: da 
Rifles into the back country. Kery>’s 
Prime Minister and strongman, Jomo 


Kenyatta, took a far more firm and harsh 
line with the rebels, who were in the ‘lth 
Battalion of the Kenya Rifles. A miul‘ery 
tribunal went into the question of the 
culpability of each individual accused 
soidier-suspects, who, were sorted out as 
“black” (guilty of armed and active mutiny) 
grey (doubtful) or “white”, (not guilty). 
About a hundred were deemed guilty and 
Kenyatta has decided that they would he 
speedily tried by a court-martial, wherc ihe 
maximum penalty could be execution by a 
firing squad. 
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Pakistan’s External Affairs Minibter 
Z. i. Bhutto made the opening statement 
be. re the Security Council on February 3. 
He started with a characteristically Paki- 
star: flourish which is so reminiscent of 
the preformances of their British mentors. 
He went on‘to make brazen statements 
abut the people of Kashmir being in open 
reke-ion, due to the Indians’ not keeping 
the sledge of plebiscite, carefully suppress- 
ing the’ fact that the condition precedent 
to tae plebiscite, namely the vacating of 
the aggression by Pakistan on Kashmir had 
bee. ignored by Pakistan with the con- 
nivence of Britain and U.S.A. And 
ther followed an appeal to the Security 
Couxcil to look after the rights of smaller 
nations, which was somewhat modified. by 
the utterance of a veiled threat of armed 
acticn in case the Security Council did not 
act i accordance with Pakistani plans. 
Sora- of the gems from Mr. Bhutto’s perora- 
tior are appended. below. 


“Ir. Bhutto said the Pakistani Govern- 
mer. had requested for the mieeting to 
“drary attention to the serious deteriora- 
tion in relations between Pakistan and 
Indie and the far-reaching and incalculable 
restis of this situation if it is not 
improved.” 


Considering that one-sixth of the human 
race was involved, “we cannot continue in 
this way without in the end inviting an 
erup~on which would be catastrophic to 
botk,” the Pakistani Minister said. 


“When we requested for this meeting, 
the permanent representative of India is 
repor-ed to have said at a Press conference 
that =l that can come out of it (presum- 
ably = reference to this meeting) is a little 
more mud-throwing.” 

“Ho, Sir, the stakes are too high, the 
issues too vital, the number of people in- 
volvec too great for us to seek through mud- 
throwing the solution of a dispute which 
carrie; with it the seeds of a major inter- 
naticral upheaval. It is our contention 
that vastice and not mud-throwing will 
ultimctely resolve this issue and we are 
here > place before you the justice of our 
comp.aint.” 
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‘Mr. Bhutto said that though 16 years had 
passed without the agreement on a plebis- 
cite in’ Kashmir being carried out, there 
had never been any time when there had 
been any acquiescence on the part of Paki- 
stan, or the people of Kashmir,*in India’s 
occupation of the major part of the State. 

“There has never been any time when 
we have abated or abandoned our rightful 
claim. There has never been any time 
when a search was not pending for a peace- 
ful solution of the problem consistent with 
the basic principle agreed between the 
parties. And there has.never been a time 
when the strain of the dispute in the entire 
India-Pakistan situation has shown any 
sign of being eased or when the tensions 
that it causes have relaxed. 

“I venture to submit here that if the 
doctrine of the passage of time resulting in 
an advantage to one party in an inter- 
national dispute is upheld, then it would be 
just as well if we consider the Charter of 
the U.N. to have been abrogated. . 

“The : world has witnessed two global 
wars in this century which were fought 
ostensibly for the preservation of the rights 
of smaller States. If a precedent is now 
established in Kashmir which allows the 
rights and claims of a smaller State to be 
overborne by a stronger party, aided by the 
passage of time, and an international] agree- 
ment to be disregarded, then the principles 
of the Charter and of all other statements, 
like those issued recently by Mr. Khrush- 
chev and President Johnson regarding the 
renunciation of force in the settlement of 
territorial disputes, lose their meaning. 

“I have come before this august body 
earnestly to urge, in the name of my Gov- 
ernment and, above all, in the name of 
humanity, that the Security Council take 


appropriate action to ensure that the Kash- 


mir dispute moves rapidly towards an 
honourable and just solution in the interest 
of the well-being of the people of the 
Indo-Pakistani 
interest, of peace in Asia. 

“The people of Kashmir have unmistak- 
ably risen in open rebellion and, unless we 
refuse to hear their voice, we can no longer 


doubt that they are unreconciled to Indian _ 


sub-continent and to the, 


a fh 


NOTES 


occupation, any passage of time notwith- 
standing. 


“Pakistan is pledged to ensure that the 
people of Jammu and, Kashmir exercise 
` their right of self-determination as spelled 
out in the resolutions of the Security Coun- 
cil and the U.N. Commission for India and 
Pakistan.. ` 


“The latest measures show that India is 
determined. to continue to flout the Secu- 
rity Council by reducing the State to the 
level of a mere administrative unit of 
India. It is - manifest that the people of 
Indian-occupied Jammu and Kashmir would 
have none of this ‘integration’ with India.” 


Mr. Bhutto then referred to the “present 
upheaval” in Kashmir, and’ said the Gov- 
ernment of India did not pay heed to the 
“anguished protest of the people of Indian- 
occupied Jammu and Kashmir against the 
denial of their inalienable rights”. There 
was no indication of any change of heart on 
India’s part. IH was “determined to conti- 
nue with its plans for the forcible annexa- 
tion of the State”. 

India’s “iniquitous policies” had led to 
upheavals in Jammu and Kashmir. The 
present rebellion had further aggravated 
relations between Pakistan and India and 
led to communal riots in the two countries. 


To the deep regret of the Government 
of Pakistan, the tension over the “Hajratbal 
and Kishtwar outrages and the subsequent 
regime of repression “in Indian-occupied 
Kashmir” found expression in some regret- 
able incidents on January 3 against the 
Hindu minority in Khulna and Jessore 
districts of East Pakistan, he ‘said, adding: 
“The disorder was promptly suppressed and 
normal life restored in the two districts”. 
Exaggerated reports of these incidents in 
East, Pakistan were published by the Indian 
Press, he said. 


The communal situation in the affected 
areas of both countries remained tense and 
needed continued vigilance, Mr. Bhutto 
said. It was the paramount duty of any 
civilized Government to protect basic human 
rights of all its citizens, regardless of their 
faith. 





said that India 


Lo3 


“The reason, Mr. President, why 1 have 
referrec. to the recent communal ribts in 
India and Pakistan is not to engage in an 
apportionment of praise or blame. It is 
axiomatic that the safety of all their 
peoples, regardless of faith or persuation, is 
the responsibility of the Government con- 
cernec. 

“The Indian case on Kashmir is always 
presented with a great deal of rheturic 
about the secular nature of the Indian Siene. 
The reality.is that the denial of the right 
of self-determination to the people of Jammu 
and Keshmir is embittering the relat‘ons 
between India and Pakistan, a direct result 
of which is the poisoning of relations He- 
tween Hindus and Muslims in the iwo 
countries. 

Tne leader of the Indian Delega'ion, 
our Education Minister Chagla, very eiicc- 
tively demolished the Pakistani case, by 
pointing out the suppressions and distor- 
tions oz truth and showing up the difference 
between Pakistan’s contention and moval 
protestations and the actual performance of 
her executives. It would be impossiin. to 
reproduce either the 14000 word specc: or 
to give an adequate summary in these 
coltmns. But some of the points made by 
him may be given in summary. 

Mr. Chagla labelled Mr. Bhutio’s 
charges as pure fiction. He said the basic 
principle underlying Pakistan’s foreign 
policy was opposition to India on every 
front. It was only a logical -development 
that Pakistan at present was involeved in a 
corspizacy with China to make India domes- 
tically and internationally weak. Mr. Chagla 
today is perhaps the only 
country which can stand up to Chinese 
expansion and aggression. 

If India failed, there will be nothing tc 
control the Chinese forward policy. It is 
therefore, not only in the interest of Indic 
itself but also in the interest of peace that 
India should be strong. We are very grate- 
ful for the aid that we have received fror 
friendly countries. But the whole purpose 
of this would be completely nullified i` 
India becomes domestically weak. No 
country can be internationally strong if she 
does not also have domestic strength. The 
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domestice ‘strength of India depends upon .maintained—and the basis of the two reso- 


her secularism, upon the vital necessity of 
the cifferent communities that reside with- 
in her, living in peace and harmony. 
Pakisian does not want India to be strong; 
it warts to weaken her both internationally 
and domestically. Its recent flirtation with 
Chine is clear evidence of this fact. In this 


con-ext, Kashmir. assumes great import- 
ance.” ` . 
M-. Chagla then said that Pakistan 


whizk complained that India was changing’ 


the status quo in Kashmir had itself com- 
mitted a gross change in the status quo by 
handing over to China 2,000 square miles 
of the area to which Pakistan had no right 
or tit-e. : 

He then added: “But apart from the 
fact that legally and constitutionally 
Kashmir is part of India, apart from the fact 
that wa do not subscribe to the theory that 
Hindus and Muslims are two nations and 
apart from the fact that Kashmir is the 
symbol and guararitee of our secularism. 
Kashmir has now assumed vital importance 
because of the continuing menace of China. 
A mere glance at the map of India will be 
sufficient to illustrate this.” 

After analysing Pakistans attitude ‘to- 
wards India’s offer to cooperate with 
Pakistan in any definite attempt to restore 
normalcy and inter-communal amity in dis- 
_turbed areas, he went on to say that the 
presenti application to the Security Council 
is merely the culmination of the campaign 
of hatred that has been ceaselessly carried 
on agairst India by it. He quoted the London 
Times remark that “The loadstone of 
every aspect of Pakistan’s foreign policy 
is bad relations with India,” and describ- 
ing the charges made by Pakistan as a 
horror story, ended by saying. “I shall 
satisfy you that all this is a figment of 
vivid imagination.” 

Then he quoted from offical documents 
on reccrd, the history of Kashmir’s acces- 
sion to India, the facts regarding Pakistan’s 
aggression—which was first denied and then 
had to be confessed before the-U.N.C.LP. by 
Pakistan when it visited Karachi in July 
1948, when it was found that the 
bleme’ ess pose of Pakistan could not be 


saintly - 


lutions of the U.N.C.I.P. of August 1948 ana 
January 1949, which were accepted by 
India in that context. He said: 

“These were the only two resolutions, 
apart from the resolution of January 1948, to 
which we agreed. The very foundation of 
these resolutions was that the presence of 
Pakistan in parts of Jammu and Kashmir 
was illegal and she must withdraw her 
troops and vacate aggression against India. 

UNCIP recognized a “material change 
in the situation” in the presence of Pakistani 
troops and, as thé resolution said Pakistan 
agreed to withdraw its troops from that 
State. The holding of a plebiscite could 
arise only when Pakistan fulfilled its 
condition. 


It was often forgotten, Mr. Chagla con- | 


tinued, that when Pakistan approached the 
Council she did so as an aggressor who had, 
not vacated her aggression. “My submission 
to you is that Pakistan has been guilty of 
gross contempt of this august body and she 
has no right to be heard till she comes with 
clean hands. She had not only not washed 
her hands and tries not only to justify her 
aggression but seeks to challenge the legal 
validity of an accession which has been 
accepted by the UNCIP and on the basis of 
which Pakistan’s presence in Kashmir has 
been held to be illegal and contray to inter- 


national law. 


“Memories are so short that I some- 
times am surprised-that Pakisțan should be 
permitted to reverse the roles of itself and 
India before the Security Council. It comes. 
here in the innocent garb of an aggrieved 


party which makes charges against us as if 


we were aggressors. Throughout this 
Kashmir controversy, which in all con- 
science, has been sufficiently long and 


protracted, it continued to be the aggressor. 
Even today it is guilty of continuing aggre- 
ssion and in my submission it has no locus. 
standii whatsoever to make -any complaint 
with regard to what India is doing in an 
integral part of our country.” 

About assurances of Indian. leaders that 


the people’s wishes in the State woyld be - 


consulted Mr. Chagla said: “These assuran- 
ces were always given in the context of 
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vacation of Pakistani aggression and with- 
drawal of Pakistan from Kashmir as a con- 
dition precedent.” 

He then went on to detail the real 
‘reasons behind the the fabrication of the 
horror story and the demand for a plebiscite 
in Kashmir : 

“Democracy, like charity, begins at home 
and before Pakistan preaches to us how we 
should ascertain the wishes.of the people 
of a part of our country she should first 
make at least a beginning in establishing 
democratic institutions at home. 
hardly say that since its existence it has 
never sufficiently trusted its own people to 
permit them to participate in a general and 
direct election for the creation of legislative 
and parliamentary bodies. . 

“Pakistan’s President has repeatedly 
stated that the people of Pakistan were not 
fit to exercise such democratic rights and 
after 17 years of independence Pakistan’s 
people are still being educated in basic 
democracies which, I need hardly say, are a 
very diluted form of democracy. 

“The real reason for insisting on a 
plebiscite is to try and see whether it can- 
not inflame communal passions in Kashmir 
by appealing to the inhabitants of that State 
that their religion is in danger and to bring 
about a‘recurrence of the terrible events 
of the partition of India in 1947-—blood- 
shed, migrations and untold human misery.” 

Dismissing as “baseless and mischiev- 
ous” the connexion which Pakistan had 
sought to establish between India and 
Kashmir andj the theft of the holy relic 
from the Hazratbal shrine, Mr. Chagla said 
Pakistan had tried.to give a communal turn 
to incidents in Kashmir. 

When the relic was stolen, Pakistan 
expected there would be cornmunal riots. in 
‘Kashmir. Not only did it expect this, it did 
its best to incite them. _ 

Mr. Chagla said that unfortunately for 
Pakistan, there was not only complete com- 
munal amity inside Kashmir—and it required 
a modern, secular, rational outlook to un- 
derstand this phenomenon—but a further 
significant fact was that these demonstrations 
inside Kashmir were not only not aimed 
against the Indian Government, but showed 
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complete eenacenee in the policies of the 
Indian Government. 

The people of the State appealed to tix 

Indian Government that they rather thei 
the local administration, should investigaic: 
this crime and bring the guilty to book. 
' He then refuted every detail of Pak- 
tani charges by cold facts. The eviction o! 
Indian Muslims was one such allegation, 
which he demolished by “cold satistical facis 
for which there could be no answer,” such 
as the official census figures of Pakistan, 
which showed very small -increases in ti 
Muslim population in the East Pakisio 
districts adjoining India and abnormal iv- 
creases in the Muslim population of Indian 
border districts. The respective decreases ans 
increase both deviated abnormally from t= 
averages. 

It might be said that Mr. Chagla Ics: 
Mr. Bhutto not a leg to stand upon. Bru 
Mr. ‘Bhutto was not at all daunted He ix 
cercised his right of reply. 

Mr. Bhutto spoke for 125 minutos, 
longer than his opening speech and tow is 
the ead he was slightly incoherent. 

Eis lengthy arguments were mostly e- 
petitious, but, in line- with his need io" 
Western support to get a resolution throuct. 
the Council, he departed from the text ʻo 
swear Pakistan’s commitment to the tw: 
Western sponsored defence alliances. 

Constantly looking towards Mr. Steven- 
son end Mr. Patrick Dean and speaking :n 
a high-pitched voice, Mr. Bhutto said: ʻi 
am sure members around the Council wl 
be able to distinguish between allies asi 
opportunists. We are committed in twe 
defensive alliances and we take the advar- 
tages and disadvantages of the alliances. We 
take their benefits and their non-bene its 

. including possible nuclear annihiis- 
tion.” 


Apart from not making any new poi . 
Mr. Bhutto slurred over and dismissed : 
questions posed, in 
Mr. Chagla on Wednesday about Pakistan’: 
lack of democracy, its treatment of mino- 
rities and the cold facts of census figures i~ 
prove Pakistani infiltration into the necign- 
bouring Indian areas. 
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The last issue he dismissed as a “pedan- 
tic controversy” and asked the Council not 
to 5e bothered by cold statistics, but to 
consider what he called the human, personal 
tragedy of the uprooted humanity. 

Mr. Bhutto’s appeal to the patrons of 
Pakistan, the Torys of Britain and their 
dupes in the U-S., did not go in vain. 
Britain’s Chief delegate Sir ‘Patrick Dean 
took an extremly and one-sided stand as a 
partisan of Pakistan in the Security Council 
discussions, disregarding all considerations 
of truth or reason, As a brazen exhibition of 
die-nard Toryisms, hatred for India and an 
exposition of malice aforethought, Dean’s 
performance was in line with the old-time 
British traditions, which some people think 
the British have given up. But it seems 
that the leopard cannot change his spots. 
Mr. Stevenson, the U.S. -representative 
followed suit, but in a more restrained 
fashion. The only other country that went 
part of the way with those Allies of Pakistan, 
was Brazil as represented by its delegate, 
who presided over the Council meetings. 
As the other countries, including France and 
China, either refused to subscribe to the 
same view,. or expressed diametrically 
opposite views, as did the Soviets * and 
Czecnoslovakia, Pakistan’s bid for getting 
Indie indicted in the Security Council failed. 
But that of course does not mean that Pakis- 
tan will stop her campaign of hate or that 
she would abate her malicious propaganda. 

The case of Cyprus is still before the 
security Council. The internecine warfare 
between the Greek, Cypriots (80 per cent 
majority) and the Turkish minority: (20 per 
cent) has caused deep concern among the 
NATO powers. The reasons as given by an 
editorial in The New York Times are: 

“The southem flank of NATO in Europe 
is guarded by Greece and Turkey, neighbors 
and historic rivals. Together, they are vital 
to the Western alliance. Greece (area 51,169 
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square miles, population 8.3 million) has 
assigned eight of its 12 divisons to NATO. 
Turkey (area 299,992 square miles, popu- 
lation 26.5 million) has assigned 14 of its 
16 divisions to the alliance. Strategically, ” 
they border four Communist countries—-the 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and, 
Albania—and control the northeastern | 
shores of the Mediterranean. Thus the 
friction between Greece and Turkey over 
Cyprus has aroused deep concern in NATO 
capitals.” 

Savage and organized attacks on the 
Turkish Cypriots in the seaport town of 
Limassol, (31000 Greeks 6000 Turks) 
brought the tension to the breaking point 
in the third week of February. The British 
and the U.S. presented a plan for a 10000 
man peace-keeping force, drawn mainly 
from. the British Commonwealth nations 
and the U.S. But, the President of Cyprus. 
Archbishop Makarios firmly rejected it, 
and he said quite clearly that he was going 
to take it to the Security Council and ask 
for a resolution, condemcing any attempt 
at aggression and referring to the territorial 
integrity of the island. He is supposed to be 
attempting thereby to stave-off any attempt 
by Turkey to come to the aid of the Turkish 
Cypriots. The mainland of Turkey in only 
40 miles from Cyprus. 

The case was finally brought before the 
Security Council. The British, after trying 
their utter-most to prevent the case from 
going to the Security Council as that might 
alter the beautifully balanced hold Britain 
has got onit, finally decided after the 
failure of the U.S. Under Secretary of State, 
George W. Ball’s mission, to go to the 
Security Council on their own. As a result 
the application „to the Security Council to 
intervene in Cyprus was made by Britain. 
It is to be seen as yet as to what twist is 
given to the Cyprus case by Britain and 
her experts at diplomatic legerdemain. 
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Current Affairs 


By KARUNA K. NANDI 


Population Growth and the Communities 
There have been numerous studies of the 
trends of population growth in India since 
the results of the 1961 Census enumerations 
had been published. The five decades since 
1901, it is necessary to remember in this con- 
text, cover the period from 1901 to 1947 when 
India had not yet been partitioned into two 


separate countries and the figures of popu-° 


% 


lation relate to the subcontinent as a who'e. 
From 1947 to 1961, however, the figures 
relate to the population within, the Indiar 
Union only and exclude the population of 
that part of former undivided India which 
is now included within the territories of 
Pakistan. The following table compiled 
from officially published figures, should 6c 
of more than ordinary interest : 


Trends of Population Growth in India: 1901-1961 * 


Year 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 
Population 23,62,22 25,2034 25,12,71 27,89,06 31,85,79 36,09,92 43,90,73 
Increase í 1,58,12  — 76,30 2,,76,30 3,96,73 424,13 7,80,81 
Percentage i 

Increase 6.27% —80% 10.90% 14.20% . 13.30% 21.90% 


This would demonstrate that while the figures would appear to be even more inter- 


population of undivided India increased by esting and significant : 


6.27 per cent during the decade from 1901 to 
1911, or at the average rate of .627 per cent per 
annum; by 10.90 per cent or at 1.09 per cent | 
‘during the decade 1921-31; by 14.20 per ° 
cent during 1931-1941 or at the rate of 1.42 
per cent per annum; the rate appears to 


Increase” 


years 1951-1961 


Table showing State-wise Population 


State Population increase between the 


have decreased slightly to 1.30 per cent (by General . Hindu Muslim 
13.30 per cent for the decennial period) Ali India 21.90% 20.00% 36.70°« 
between 1941 and 1951, it suddenly exploded A‘hdhra 14.00% 15.96% 12.65%. 
to as high a figure as 21.90 per cent for the Bihar 19.80% 18.96% 32.29! 
period between 1951 and 1961 which works Gujrat 26.87% 28.21% 20.29- 
out at 2.19 per cent per annum and accounts Kerala 24.83% 23. 239% 27.50; 
for a gross increase between the two Madhya 

decennial periods 1941-51 and 1951:61 of as Pradesn 24.16% 23.13% 25.45; 
much as 8.57 per cent. Divided in the two Madras 11.84% 11.13% 08.14% 
major communities in the country, that is, Maha- 

Hindu and Muslim, the increase in the rashtra, 23.50% 13.85% 24.54%; 
respective communities over the ten year Mysore 21.57% 21.90% 19.40% 
period between 1951 and 1961 appears to Orissa 19.14% 19.59% 2A Alta 
have been of the order of 5,99,81,420 and Rajasthan 26.20% 29.44% 32.62%. 
(9,17,481 or 20 per cent and 26.7 per cent’ Uttar i 
\respectively. ‘This would appear to be both Pradesh > 16.65% 16.13% 19.48% 
interesting and significant. Assam 39.30% 33.96% 38.56%: 
' A State-wise analysis of the population West l 

explosion in the country during the ten- Benga: 32.06% 32.63% 36.48% 
year period under discussion, the trends as Punjab 20.85% 30.86% 38.01%: 


available from a break up of the last Census 
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* Source : India 1963. 
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As already seen above, there is a signi- 
ficant differential in the rate of population 
growth as between the Hindu and the 
M..slim communities in India, the respective 
percentage of increase during the 1951-61 
tex year period being 20 per cent and 36.70 
per cent. But when one looks into the fact 
that by far the more overwhelming, in- 
crease in the Muslim population in the 
country appears to have occurred in the 
States adjoining Pakistan, it would appear 
to assume an added significance. But even 
in regions remote from the borders of 
Pak:stan; but which had a sizeable residual 
Muslim population, the percentage increase 
of che population within the community 
during the last decennial Census period 
wculd appear to have been sizeably much 
larger than among the Hindus; thus in 
Binar, Maharashtra and Kerala. This may 
havz a significance the implications of which 


may not yet have dawned upon the country. 


at .arge. So far as the States adjoining 
Paistan are concerned; such as Assam, 
West Bengal and, to a certain extent, also 
the Punjab, the implications of the sizeably 
much larger Muslim population during the 
las- Census decennium should be obyious. 
The fact has even been officially admitted 
ihaz there have been systematic and large- 
sca e infiltration of Pakistanis into these 
Stas against which the Government of the 
couxtry did not consider it necessary to 
dev:3e any effective measures until only 
very recently.. 

ÞDfficial and, to a certain extent, general 
puble indifference to these trends, signi- 
ficant as they would now seem to be, may 
havz been accounted for by the fact that, 
by znd large, the general desire for limit- 
ing population growth has never been 
known to have been shared by the Muslim 
community in the country. On the contrary, 
if one were to recall the pre-Independence 
day.; there had been, during the hey day 
of tze Mulsim League, even deliberate and 
consistent propaganda amongst the Muslims 
for rapid and large population growth among 
the community as a measure of -political 
expediency. Besides, the Muslims in India 
have generally been a comparatively far 
less sophisticated community than the 
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Hindus in general and have never been 
known to accept the beneficent role of a 
limited family as a measure of social pro- 


gress. 


of its population, has in gradual stages come 
to accept the benefits of a limited rate of 
population growth as not merely a neces- 
sary precondition to.substantial economic 
progress but also as a measure of necessary 
social hygeine. The differential in the rate 
of population growth as between these two 
major Indian communities may sound both 
plausible and logical looked at from this 
particular point of view. 

It is not, however, possible to conjure 
away at the same time the indisputable 
fact that large scale infiltrations of 
Pakistani Muslims has been going on for 


The Hindu community as a whole, | 
despite the backwardness of large masses ` 


years past into Indian States adjoining the ' 


borders of Pakistan not all of which can be 
explained away by the complacent self- 
assurance that these have been merely 
harmless job seekers who have been forced, 
to this expedient by sheer economic neces- 
sity. On the contrary, having regard to the 
Official attitude of Pakistan on the question 
and her reactions to the recently adopted 
measures of eviction of illegal immigrants, 
there would seem to be'a deliberate pattern 
in these processes of Pakistani infiltration 
into India. It would be sheer folly and 
criminal complacence on India’s part—and 
she has been foolish enough already in 
such matters to a degree which would nor- 
mally be unbelievable by any dispassionate 
but appropriately sophisticated dbservor— 
ignore this as being a matter of minor 
importance.’ 

Lack of the necessary measure of poli- 
tical sagacity, it must be admitted has 
always marked our Congress leaders’ deal- 
ings with the Muslim community even from 
pre-Independence days. This has been under- 


lined by the increasing measures of appease-- 


ment of Muslim political demands that has 
marked Congress policy for years before 
independence obviously with 7a view to 
curbing the latter’s desire for a separate 
State by a vivisection of the country. This 
was a demand which, events proved, the 
Congress had ultimately to concede at what 


a 
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price to the country, is yet to be assessed in 
tactual terms. It was one of the rare ins- 
tances of history where a ten per cent 
population of a country was able, by its 
hectoring demand, to ‘carve out a sizeable 


portion of the country’s territory to form a’ 


separate State for itself. What is significant 
about this is that when it actually 
came to a.division of territories and the 
birth of a-separate State, only about sixty 
per cent of the Muslim community elected 
to become its nationals while as many as 
something like , forty per cent of the 
the total chose to remain Indian nationals. 
What, however, would appear to have been 
far worse than what had gone before was 
that this partition had been accepted and 
effected with a measure of criminal hapha- 
zardness without carrying it to its obvious 
logical conclusion. It was notorious that the 
late Mr. M. A. Jinriah had said that the 
logic of partition was mutual exchange of 
populations and that Mahatma Gandhi 
himself had endorsed this ~view. The 
Mahatma neyer endorsed the agreement to 
partition -the country, but was reported to 
have stated that if it at all had to be 
conceded, the inevitable logic of the situa- 
tion demands that there should ‘also be 
mutual exchange of populations. This 
appears to have shocked the sensibilities 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s principal lieutenants, 
notably Nehru, who literally gagged 
Mahatmaji from further pursuing’ the 
matter. l 


But why was it so? is the question that 
must be both asked.and answered even as 
late as now if a durable and reasonable 
sclution has to be sought to the present un- 
happy problems of Indo-Pakistani relations. 
Was it because such a suggestion militated 
against the principles of socalled secula- 
rism of the Indian State-to-be ? It cannot 
be a satisfactory answer because even as 
Congress accepted the communally-based 
demand for a division of the country and 
the creation of an adjoining and-wholly 
anachronistic State as Pakistan, the essential 
principle of secularism had been already sac- 
rificed. By evading the issue as, obviously 
the Congress leaders under Nehru’s tutelage 
had done, India’s flanks) were left wide 
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open and the essential principle of national 
integrity was led to the shambles. India has 
already paid a large price for this folly and 
.God alone knows when the account will 
be finally closed or if it will ever be 
possible to finally close it. 


it may be said that Indian Muslims are 
loyal citizens of the country. One hopes 
that they, or at least the majority of them 
really are. But there are obvious signs io 
suspect that the Muslim elite in India—tor, 
-being followers of a mandatory religion tue 
ordinarily unlettered, unsophisticated lot who 
are the large majority of the communi'v 
can never be depended upon to follow lings 
except those laid down by their leaucrs 
and mullahs in either country—have nat 
been emotionally and otherwise tuts, 
integrated into the Indian nation. Ma.. 
instances to support such a view could 3 
cited but to mention only a very recu 
one, the brutal atrocities upon the Hindu: | 
East Pakistan last month and their m. uv 
killings did not seem to' have provoked 4: : 
natural measure of horror and disgus: i! 
‘our Muslim elite in this country wun. 
actually the Calcutta disturbance, endanger- - 
ing the lives of Muslims (some of them) vx 
‘the city had started, that they conside:« u 
it necessary to say even one word 
condemnation of the Pakistani brutali cs. 
‘One does not, by any means, condone. w14 
had happened in Calcutta and West Benval 
for the simple and obvious reason that cic 
wrong can never justify another. One c= i 
not, at same ‘time, ignore the obvious fori 
that what had happened here—at least |: 
the scale which it‘had eventually assumed 
—was largely the reuslt of official ine:.i- 
tude, administrative inefficiency and lick 
of imagination on the part of the Gove n- 
ment and, especially that of the Chief 
Minister of West Bengal. This was not the 
first time that what would appear to be 
even remotely communal in implication 
seems to send the whole of the Congress 
Party and the Governments manned bv it. 
into a veritable trauma and the measures 
then devised by them to deal with suvh 
instances become , themselves usually gene- 
rative of far worse trouble than even the 
grossest misanthrope would even think of 


a 
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p edicting. That the beneficiaries of the last 
‘cst Bengal disturbance were generally 
tsat community of anti-social marrauders, 
eri both Hindus and Muslims sutfered as 
& result in almost equal measure, would 
sc-m hardly to be in doubt now. But of 
corse, only an impartial judicial inquiry, 
tə which, however, Mr. P. C. Sen seems to 
ke so terribly allergic, could alone reveal 
iucis for what they actually were. 


The trends of population growth in 
[.cia as between the Hindu and the Muslim 
co mmunities, especially in certain selected 
reions where they would seem to be even 
mcre significant than elsewhere, would 
seem to need a more careful study and 
arclysis than appears to have been accorded 
tc _ so far either by official or unofficial 
agencies. We connot afford to forget that 
or.7 about ten per cent Indians (although 
thes, claimed to be a separate nation even 
then) had, not so long ago, wrested a 
sezarate country from us. The trends of more 
tkan , proporitionately growing Muslim 
nurabers in India today, may have impli- 
catons in the eventual future which it may 
nct be be qtiite pleasant to think about, 
but which may nevertheless be fraught 
wila the gravest dangers to the future of 
the country. That these trends may have 
alsc something to do with the increasing 
cleevages in Indo-Pakistani relations is also 
sor thing which it may not be quite wise 
to -cugh out of court. 

( 
Ris:ng Growth Rate ? 

The Union Finance Minister presented 
to zoth houses of Parliament an elaborate 
sur-ey of the country’s present condition 
of .ne economy which, according to him, 
is ssid to present a “promise of rising 
prcev-th rates” in the basic fields of industry. 
Thece rates, the Finance Minister was said 
to -ave conceded were, however, somewhat 
belcy Plan expectations. Itis not quite 
cle.- what Plan expectation the 
Minster actually referred to? For, if he 
mearzt the original assumptions of the Third 
Plaz. the mid-term appraisal of Plan pro- 
gre. essayed by the Commission sometime 
ago and which was debated at pretty 
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extensive length by Parliament, would seem 
to have already proved that these expecta- 
tions were no longer to be relied upon as 
Flan achievements during the first two 


years have been very. much ‘below what’ 


were originally assumed in this behalf and 
it was equally clear that accelerated tempo 
of Plan implementation now essayed could 
not be expected to carry the Plan forward, 
during the remaining two and a half years 
of the Plan to its originally targetted level 


of achievements over the aggregate period. _ 


Indeed, the Planning Commission has been 
very wisely reticent about what the level 
of Plan achievements would now be likely 
to be and would not give any figures in 
this behalf. Independent economists assessed 
possible achievement during the remaining 
three years of the Plan at perhaps no more 
than 3.5 per cent per annum in terms of 
increase in the national income which, 
together with the 2.35 per cent annual rate 
of growth assessed to have been achieved 
by the Planning Commission during the first 
two years, would account for an aggregate 
rise in the national income over the entire 
Plan period, of no more than 15.2 per cent 
against the originally targetted 36 per cent. 


If Mr. Krishnamachari meant when he 
referred to the growth rate that it was below 
the original expectations of the Third Plan 
but above the rate of increase evinced 
during the First two years of the Plan 
pericd and not less than the expectation of 
the rate of growth during the following 
three years as assessed by independent 
economists, there is not much that one 
could find to congratulate himself upon the 
performance. If, however, he really meant 
that the rate of growth actually evinced in 
the meanwhile was really beyond the level 
of the dismal prophecies of these indepen- 
dent economists, there would seem to ba 
koth cause for hope and self-congratulation. 


The Finance Minister’s survey, it would - 


seem, recorded the increasing trends evinced 
in the growth rate in industry, especially 
in the basic sectors. Mr. Krishnamachari is, 
perhaps, the only realist in the Government 
of India and he takes care to warn, almost 
in the same breath, of the need for “streng- 
thening the forces” which contribute to a 
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higher level of growth rate in both industry 
and agriculture, especially agriculture. 
Agriculture, it would seem, is of the most 


crucial and fundamental importance in this- 


context and the Finance Minister’s anxiety 
that nothing must be allowed to impede 
progress in this field is reflected in the 
stalement that the continued dependence of 
agricultural production quantums upon the 
mercy of the seasons should be progressively 
reduced and the industry must be made both 
self-sustaining and progressive to yield the 
requisite base for industrial advance. 


The crux of the survey would, however, 
seem to be embodied in the exhortation 
that the present favourable situation should 
be taken advantage of for pushing up pro- 
duction and income to progressively higher 
levels. This according to the Finance 
Wiinister, is related to the vital problem of 
prices. There was need, he conceded, for 
continuing vigilance in regard to prices and 
he referred to current trends of wholesale 
and consumer prices which reflected grow- 
ing pressures on the supplies of food grains 
end other essential consumables. This, 
according to the Finance Minister was 
attributable to both a rise in aggregate 
demand as well as a shift in the pattern of 
the peoples’ consumption habits. A part of 
this pressure, he said, was inevitable in a 
growing and developing economy, but part 
of it must also be accounted for by the 
position of supply of food grains related to 
the increasing consumer demand on the 
one hand and by a shift in the pattern of 
demand occasioned by improving living 
standards. One concedes that the Finance 
Ministers’s economic survey is essentially a 
public relations document and it was inevi- 


table that he should seek to play down the 


failures and ‘shortfalls and correspondingly 
hishlicht the achievements. Nevertheless it 
would seem that to ascribe consumer pres- 
sures on essential consumable, food grains 
included, to shifts in demand flowing from 
rising living standards would seem to have 
been going too far, indeed. We have, 
repeatedly over the months since the 
question of national income distribution 
and the living standards of the vast sector 
of poorer Indians was brought to the notice 
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of Parliament by Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, 
discussed the matter in these columns ami 
we have no doubt but that we have been 
able to demonstrate by reference to facts 
that the so-called rise in the living star.- 
dards has been confined to a microscop:< 
section of the community. Living standaid:. 
for the average Indian barring, perhaps, ih. 
top-incomeeatning twenty per cent -oi 
the population, has remained both rudimsc. - 
tary and the continual price pressures ups: 
his resources of existence have reduced hii, 


-as so unwittingly revealed by the Uni | 


Home Minister, Shri Guirarilal Nanda (t.n 
Union Minister of Planing), to a posiir i 
in which he is obliged to spend for ba e 
existence even, a little more than the actua! 
available disposable income. This is a 
demonstrable fact of the present Indira 
economy which no amount of wishiul 
demagogy will‘be able to conjure away ard 
one wishes that Government were becin 
realist enough and sufficiently honest to 
acknowledge the situation for what it rea:l, 
-is and not what one would like it to be 


The fact of the matter seems to be ilai 
the ynremitting price pressures especiaily 
upon food grains and other essential cen- 
sumables is not so much the result of 
development and a gradually rising standein 
of living as claimed| by the Finance 
Minister——for development achievements to 
whatever extent they may so far hi © 
eventuated, have. not demonstrably filteved 
down to the bottcm layers of no 
economy, but has really been seived up - 
a much higher level—but must be aseri ` 
to that sinister fact which, in rather ve iu” 
and general terms, are described as sreci- 
lative hoarding. The policy of credit soucsz> 
clamped down by the Finance Minisier 
earlier and which Mr. T T. Krishna ^a- 
chari has recently relaxed to a certain ev 
tent, if it did not quite arrest this trend had, 
to a certain extent at least, modified the 
impact of such abuse of credit. It is far ton 
early yet to arrive at any realistic assess- 
ment oi-the ultimate effects of present re- 
laxation in this, behalf upon the price 
structure. But as Krishnamachari had, on 
an earlier occasion, frankly confessed, <e 
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cengers,of speculative pressures,upon the 
gı ce structure especially in food grains and 
citer similar essential consumption sectors, 
cc not really flow from the organized money 
n:zrket, the operations of which is amenable 
to a great deal of circumspection and control, 
b..: from that rather comparatively vast 
urorganized sector of the money market, 
the operations of which are neither easy to 
dz‘ect'nor to effectively check. That such a 
mecney market of considerable magnitude 
is constantly in operation in the country 
haz recently been repeatedly confessed by 
‘ttc Union Finance Minister and that most 
c. its operations lend grist to the specula- 
tc:7 mill is also practically without any 
gnzstion. No one would have any quarrel 
w.2 the Finance Minister’s thesis that the 
scl-cion of the problem of price “lay only 
in troduction.” But that the incentive to 
in.=<nsified productive effort would, in their 
tura. largely depend upon a stable price 
structure, is something about which there 
ca. hardly be any two opinions. Mr. Krish- 
naz achari would not have any “undue pro- 
lifs:ation of controls which might impede 


prowess,“ but that stable prices are an 
es.ertial precondition of progress and 
sryxth is also without question. If the 


Finznee Minister would not have any “undue 
crolizeration of controls’—and frankly we 
ere aclined to agree with him that it might 
bo -:mpossible, as past experience in this 
bousif has already demonstrated, to ensure 
rat-mal and effective use of controls—ways 
and means must be found to ensure that 
the rice line'may be held. Ascribing infla- 
teiu_cty pressure upon the price structure 
raez-_y to the alleged increase in demand 
ac the result of improving standards of 
livag _ or increasing income ig a piece of 
obvious self-delusion which is not likely to 
serve any useful purpose at all. The fact 
mus: be faced that it is primarily specula- 
tive bressures upon the price structure. 
esvecially in the essential consumer sectors 
whic2 have been the principal culprit in 
this matter and if other measures’ than 
con tcls are likely to effectively moderate 
these pressures and induce a stability in 
price trends, one would be to glad to 
hea:~ly welcome such measures. 


+o. 


1 
At nile er 


certainly heartily endorses 
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The Finance Minister has talked of con- 
trols over distribution that are already in 


‘operation and has opined that these should 
be able to moderate the influence of specu-, 


lative pressures in large measure. Controls,! 
one must underline, even merely at the 


distribution end, have only led to rampant y 
black-marketing. That black-markets can « 


thrive in commodities the distribution of 
which is chanelled through well. defined 
courses, is in itself an indictment of such 
controls. Since the Government are demons-’ 
trably unable to administer these controls, 
even at the levels at which they are in 
operation, diverting large stocks of various 
essential commodities into concealed hoards 
for black market operations—for instance it 
is notorious that there is a thriving black 
market in sugar in every large city and 
consumption centre in the ‘country, or black 
marketing in cement has always been 
rampant—one is inclined to favour the view 
that it might not altogether be an unwise 
expedient to remove all official controls at 


all levels and let the normal juxtaponsition + 


between demand and supply effect a spon- 
taneous equillibrium of their own to reach a 
stable price level. We have had experience 
of such courageous and bold action by the 
late Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai even when the 
ccuntry was allegedly suffering from an 
acute shortage of supplies of food grains. 


Confounding the prophets of disastér then, “4 


food grains prices all over the country re- 
gistered a steep and very favourable decline 


‘almost immediately following withdrawal of 


controls, It may even be worthwhile to 
repeat the experiment even now—and one 
the Finance 
Minister’ view that any undue proliferation 
of controls at this stage beyond those already 
in operation may be disastrous not so much 
because they might impede growth as the 
Finance Minister seems to apprehend—for 
the simple reason that the price situation in 


ra 
4 
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the country could not possibly be any worse © 


than it already is in a free market economy. 
This would be likely, on the other. hand, to 
impede the rapid growth of monopolies and 
price-cartels towards which the commerce 
of the country appears to have been fast 
preceeding under our present planned pro- 
grammes of development and progress! 
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Indeed, the Finance Minister’s economic 
survey, except for rather unduly highlight- 
ing the measure of improvement in the 
growth rate of industry and the correspond- 
ing increase in the national income in 
comparison with the first two years of the 
current Plan, would seem to paint rather a 
dismal picture as a whole. There was an 
obvious measure of anxiety over the increas- 
ing measure of external debts which would 
fall due for repayment over the next few 
years. Increasing export earnings have been 
somewhat of a relief and last year’s excise 
impost on kerosene appears to have atten- 
uated demand to a certain extent corres- 
pondingly affording relief in the measure 
of imports of the commodity. l 


The emphasis of the Finance Minister’s 
survey, as already mentioned in passing has 
been on an alanysis of production and on 
price trends, as was only inevitable in the 
circumstances. But analysing the “various 
factors that appear to have been putting 


pressure on the price levels, the Finance: 


Minsiter appears to have deliberately evaded 
any discussion of current taxation trends 
and their possible impact on the price levels. 
In fact, in one aspect of the matter, this 
would also seem to have direct- relation to 
that part of the resolution on democracy 
and socialism adopted at the last Bhuban- 
eshwar seSsion of the Congress which 
emphasizes the need to arrest current trends 
of increasing disparities in wealth and: 
inceme and the determinantion to put a 
ceiling on private wealth and income. The 
need to curb present trends of increasing 
disparities which are already said to have 
assumed levels never before touched ard 
the equally insistent need to ensure a stable 
price structure, especially in that vital 
sector of the economy which directly con- 
ditions the peoples’ living levels, would 
seem to postulate that a consider- 
ation of the existing taxation structure and 
the need for its thorough and complete 


revision, would present both a fruitful and. 


a crucil field. One does not by any means 
repudiate the need for increasing taxation. 
Cne does not even assume that it may be 
possible to adequately serve the twin needs 
of defence and development. by altogether 
relieving the poorer sectors of the popula- 
tion of the need to share the burdens of 
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ation structure - on this incentive. 
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taxation along with the more affluent 
sectors. The poor must bear his due share 


of the burdens of both defence and develop- 
ment along with the richer sections of the 
community. What is needed, however, is 
that the burdens of taxation must be rs- 
distributed in accordance with the abili‘y 
to pay and they must be so refashioned si 
as neither to compel the poor to shoulder a 
proportionately heavitr burden than his 
economic condition would justify nor te 
generally destroy the incentives for develc- 
ment and increasing productions. Certo'n 
incentives are,” of course, in opera‘ior 
already even in the vast sector of agric':!- 
tural production as well as in essenti:. 
industry, but they are not enough in the- 
selves, for a great deal of this incentive is 
in effect nullified by the impact of the iex 
A eres 
deal of the increasing price pressure esie- 
cially in essential food grains and other on- 
sumables can be demonstroted to hav: 
emanated from the present unwise taxation 
structure in the country, although one dec; 
not deny that speculation and other a'l e4 
factors have also been playing their app“sc- 
priate parts in the process. One does vct 
plead for any attenuation of the gross bui- 
ders of taxation in the country at ‘ho 
present juncture,—this would really be ers- 
ing for the moon, and for all that one knes s 
so far, there may have to be further add - 
tional taxation measures ‘listed in re 
Budget that is is to be presented to Parii- 
ment within the next few days as we writ’. 
What one desires most earnestly and insis- 
tetly is that the taxation structure mav le 
rationalized to more evenly distribute tte 
burden than has been the case so far ard 
that the present heavy incidence of indie ‘tf 
excise and other imposts upon essertii 
taxation. a great deal of it in the shar: of 
consumables and raw materials and prodre r 
kases for small industry, mav be suit: bv 
amended to effect a rational balance in tne 
taxation system. Excise levies must be ceo- 
fined to such commodities only the resi.i- 
ction of the consumption of which wouid 
be good public policy but not on comyro- 
dities which enter directly into tic’ 
living of the people or affect their fru_tial 
economic activities. The survey has bean a 
sore disappointment from this point of view. 


ITa F. 
Ihe State Budget This Year 


There is not much that the West Bengal State 
ci: do, problem-ridden and truncated as she 
continues to be, to devise and present any very 
fre.h feaiures in her annual budgets. Yet it must 
be zonceded that Mr. $. K. Mukherjee, the State’s 
nev Finance Minister, has been able to present a 
clear picture of the condition of the State’s 
eccnuomy and of his Governments constructive 
plaas. His budget speech also,gave a more or 
le.. clearer enunciation of the broader aims of 
pey which must be regarded as a welcome 
fevare of the budget presentation. In all India 
pliming there has always been evident a certain 
disregard of basic economic laws and human 
nat.re and the confused enunciations of policy 
anc objectives, often disregarding such mundane 
mu..ers as incentives for hard work and initiative 
an capital formation, has inévitably led develop- 
mcat to a sort-of cul-de-sac _ from which the 
Gcxormment have been cuurrently hard put to 
relieve it and set the processes of development 
on ihe way to that faster rate “of growth‘ which 
is zn imperative of the times. 

So far as West Bengal is concerned, the 
Cestre certainly owes it to the State to take a 
mere realisic view of her many needs, especially 
at iis juncture when, at least initially, the finan- 
cia. and administrative burdens that are bound 
to « laid upon her on account of the fresh influx 
of “.rge masses of displaced persons from , Kast 
Paistan would be bound to devolve upon her 
sheciders. West Bengal has long been pressing 
oven cogenily her claims to a proper share of 
cent-ally raised resources. The need for revision 
of lantal policies in this regard has now become 
unevvidably extremely urgent and insistent. The 
Finmce Minister says that the Centre should, 
wiltcut hesitation, come forward now to achieve a 
miriinum Plan investment for the State of Rs. 327 
ero~7s which, in the background of the State’s 
ree lz, would appear to be very modest indeed. 
That justige has never been accorded in full 
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measure to this harassed and problem-ridden 
State can not longer be repudiated and what the 
Finance Minister claims would only appear to be 
a very modest statement of essential requirements. 
West Bengal’s claim should get a more sympa- 
thetic hearing especially in view of the fact, as 
the Finance Minister has so ably sought to demo- 
nstrate, that in terms of the mid-term appraisal 
of the all-India Plan, West Bengal has, indeed, 
done very well with its existing Plan outlay. 


Two crucial sectors, agricultural development 
and the improvement of the urban-industrial com- 
plex in Calcutta, should call far the closest and 
immediate attention. On both large growth of 
populations impinge and with all the expansion, 
actual and prospective, in this part of the country, 
civic amenities in Calcutta must have the highest 
priority in the thinking of the Central Government. 


The Finance Minister has also given an 
estimate of the investment that would be called 
for in the Fourth Plan to sustain a reasonably 
rapid rate of economic growth, but it would seem 
doubtful in the context of the present Centre- 
State pattern of financing, if this can be realis- 
tically hoped for. Pressures must be brought to 
bear upon the Centre ‘so that its thinking may 
be conditioned eventuallly to look upon West 
Bengal’s needs with a measure of justice and 
fairness so far absent in their dealings with the 


/ State. ue! 
The Finance Minister should also deserve 
congratulations for the announcement that he 


made in the Budget of certain benefits to selected 
categories of Government employees. The new 
imposis that he has proposed in the budget are 
neither too extensive nor many, but their 
implications upon the finances of the State may, 
however, prove to be rather too burdensome. 
But that is a matter which would require a 
closer examination before judgement can be 


pronounced. The fact that the Budget discloses a 
deficit should not, however, be looked upon with 
any very great trepidation, 
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-THE ADVENT. OF YOUTH i 
By the late ACHARYA BRAJENDRA NATH SEAL 


{ The following hitherto unpublished article from the pen of Acharya Brajendra 
Nath Seal, which has only been recently discovered, should form a fitting prelude 
to the ensuing birthday centenary celebrations of the Acharya. Composed as an 
address to the Bangalore Branch of the League of Youth on the occasion of its 
inauguration in 1924, it was never actually delivered. The last page of ihe typed 
mss, is also missing and the article ends abruptly in the middle of a sentence. 


We feel it were best to publish it exactly in the form it has come to us. 


Modern Review. | 


If Nature has her cycles of the seasons and 
the hours, so also has the growth of the Spirit im 
human history. Man has his spring of roseate 
fancy, his summer of green luxuriant vigour, his 
autumn of golden harvesting and his winter of 
pale decay. If this is a true account of the 
history of Mankind, and if Shakespeare’s seven 
ages of man were recounted as typical of ‘the 
individual, Lessing gave us a four-fold division 
of human history, its four periods of childhood, 
youth, manhood and old age. But the burning 
question for us is—to what division does our 
epoch belong ? Are we but children crying for 
the Moon, and getting only sugar-candy,—and, 
perhaps, the Moon itself is only a crystal of 
glorified sugar-candy,—from the paternal Pro- 
vidence presiding over man’s history, who gives 
us now and then a Versailles for the fourteen 
points or phases of our Moon !—or are we manly 
Columbuses bent on a Voyage of Discovery to 
the farthest limits of the stellar or the atomic 
Universe, according as the fancy takes us for the 
big or the little glass,—or, at the other end of 
the scale, are we the fabled Tithonus, groaning 
under the weight of Age without Hope, and— 
Wisdom without Love ? 


Of a truth, old controversies have come 
home to us in new ways. Are we the ancients of 
the world, more ancient than our fore-fathers. 
or are we but the newest and youngest in the 
generations of man ? Lord Verulam was content 
with claiming the higher wisdom for the latest 
adult progeny of Mother Earth, but those sapient 
youths, our children and grand-children, are 
better logicians than the ‘Master of those who 
know’ and claim the true inspiration for them- 
selves as veritably the last of the race! 


Editor, 


The true inspiration : that is Youth’s claim. 
And this, they say, has scriptural authority. “Your 
old men shall dream dreams, and your youny 
men shall see visions,” savs the Prophet. 
Youth has the higher blessing. For visions a> 
not so unsubstantial as dreams and are clenrer 
intimations of verity. Now mark some wiseacres 
wagging their venerable beards at the Proj} 
for thus giving priority to the Young, iat 
the Prophet knew God’s truth better. You. 
indeed, shakes itself free from the shackles af 
the Earth, and is the inheritor of a transcendental 
sphere, while experienced age mingles sometlii~ 
of the earth, earthy, even in its Messianic dreavns. 
There lies the kernel of the matter ! 

The question is—what is Youth ?—a more 
profitable question to my mind than Pilate’-.-- 
what is Truth ? Youth, at least, is not an unatt.is- 
able chimmera :—Every one passes through it, 
except, perhaps, the one who is born old like our 
friend the cynical young man,—while Truth,--- 
well, -men are yet discussing the lineamenis -f 
Truth and whether there is such an entity al all! | 
But the man who challenges the existence «or 
credentials of Youth must have passed through ii. 
and beyond it—more’s the pity !- 


“ry 


Youth, above every thing else, is young: it 
is its duty to be young, if there is such a wood 
in its vocabulary as duty! Call it the dharma ot 
youth, the law of its being. 

This dharma is the worship of life. Youth 
lights its lamps to adore the Lord of Life. And ii 
architecture has its seven lamps, Youth has !s 
five pradipds, Pancha-pradipas, in the ritual «f 
its worship. 

The first pradipa or lamp of Youth jx ‘ts 
subjectivity, its freedom from the law of ihe 
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cbject. As yet the great hard world of the 
cbjective fact does not hold the young soul in its 
izon grip—the iron has not yet entered into the 
soul. Youth dares to be original :—customs, 
cinvention, -the Philistine’s idol, go to pieces 
like Dagon, before the mantram of Youth. Youth 
dares to experiment,—is not Youth an experiment 
i: life? Youth dares to be free. An authority 
that is not vouched for by the inner self, a dogma 
lat does not satisfy the individual judgment, a 
code that does not attract willing obedince, does 
nit exist for it. i 
The second Pradipa or lamp is its Romance, 
its exalted sensibility, its sense of a newness in 
il_ngs. Youth, in its timelessness, Youth sub- 


* . a + . $ 
sp2cie-eler nitatis, is just the eternally New. For. 


Ycuth is but Adam born over again in each one 
o° us, looking with Adam’s eyes over this big, 
booming kaleidoscopic world,—in all its first 
wender and novelty, its bursting freshness and 
variety. The flame of life burns intense, burns 
white, burns pure, on the alter of Youth. 

Its. third Pradipa or lamp is its creativeness, 
its power of conjuring up a world of its own, and 
b~ its own dhyana, its own concentration on the 
image, making this image real. It confesses, it 
creates. This is Youth’s thaumaturgy or magic. 
Youth is, indeed, a world-builder. And it builds 
with any material or stuff, however intractable or 
unpromising. It transmutes the basest metal into 
its own gold. Such is Youth’s alchemy. 

Its fourth Pradipa is its invincible optimism, 
its perennial spring of joy-and song, of hope and 
acventure. .Youth, like a thing of beauty, is a joy 
for ever. Youth has an inexhaustible store of 
scrgs and tunes like Apollo’s golden. harp. Youth 
hes heard the song of Sirens, and not closed its 
ears with wax like self-mistrusting Ulysses. Youth 
hes climbed the Everest and dived into the bottom- 
less sea, has traversed Darkest Africa and reached 
the Poles, has come ‘to the secrets of the moon 
ard the stars, in the beginningless yore,—Youth, 
the great Adventurer in all adventures that were, 
are, or shall be—the great traveller beyond 
bcurnes, beyond Land’s End into perilous seas in 
fairy lands foriorn ! 

And the fifth Pradipa, that burns brightest 
in Youth’s Arati, that Adoration with the Lamps, 
is its Immortality, its sense of inextinguishable, 
ir-epressible life. A thing of palpitating life, what 
shculd it know of death ? And so Youth alone is 


capable of’Love, for there can be no love without, 
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an assured conviction that that love is immortal. 
And Youth is capable of self-immolating service 
with a smiling countenance, because such service 


is natiral to one who knows that both the giver _ 


and receiver are deathless. 

And all the five Pradipas, these five lamps, 
converge into one central light, but it is a light 
that never was- on sea or land ;—a light which 
shines only in the circumambient ether, that 
transcendental Universe which, in the Youth’s 
conscidusness,. encompasses and often engulfs the 
bounded isle of the finite world and the finite 
self. å , 

Sach is the character, or rather, the un- 
chartezed freedom, of Youth. Does not Words- 
worth, apostrophising Duty, say of the cult of 
Youth, , ic. 

“There are who ask not if thine eyes 
‘Be on them ; who, in love and truth 
‘Where no misgiving is, rely 

‘Upon the genial sense of youth 
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‘Serene will be our days and bright 

‘And happy will our nature be 

‘When love is unerring light , 

‘And joy its own security.” 
Such is Youth, a prophecy of serener and brighter 
days when human nature will be more happily 
composed than now, and love and truth and joy’ 
can never err, can never betray those who con- 
fide ir them. 


Does not Rabbi Ben Ezra, from his conning 
tower’ of Old Age, descry Youth amassing 
flowers and sighing—‘“which rose make ours, 
which lily leave, and then as best recall ?”—or 
perchance, “admiring stars” and yearning. 

“Nor Jove nor Mars ! ; 

‘Mine be some figured flame, whch blends, 
transcends them all !” 


If such is Youth, a great force, a ‘demi- 
urge’ or world-builder 
whose world is a new star, a figured flame tran- 
scending Jove or Mars, is there no place for it 
among the various forces that are now working 
to construct the world afresh from the mass of 
ruined debris, the- great desolation left behind 
by the Great War?* No challenge to Manhood and 
Age end their achievements is meant here. 
Circuir-spice, look around, as one would say, and 


you will find monuments of their glory. But there 





* World War I; 1914-18. 


(if only we knew it), 
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are great gaps in that proud panorama,—the 
‘Ruhr, for instance, and other arenas ringing 
with Hymns of Hate. Let the wise men who 
govern- other people’s destinies (and their own) 
conlinue to govern in their wonted places. Youth 
has no wish to share in the government of the 
world. For Youth may be a Demi-urgus; but is 
no Demogorgon suddenly descending in a 
chariot to send Olympian Jupiter about his 
business ! But young men have seen a vision 
(as ig young men’s wont, we have been told)— 
a vision which I, not being privileged that way, 
will put in the form of a query : What if Youth, 
with its dharma, of freedom and Immortality, 
were to proclaim its own evangel, its own gospel 
of deliverance to the nations of the world, 
own Vision of a Land of the Rising Sun to the 
submerged masses in the bottom of this Dead 
Sea? And what if the Young were to take a vow 
of perpetual Youth ? The question of questions 
for the hour is—cannot a League of the World’s 
Youth. banded together for a common end, 
achieve, for mankind as a whole, in the coming 
generations, if not for the world of their elders, 
that magic transformation which Youth in the 
individual works in the soul ? 


Not that this youthful project is so wild as 
it looks. The storm and stress of Goethe and 
Schiller’s youthful world, and the French 
Revolution in its fraternal rejoicings and red- 
letter days, were experiments in youth, experi- 
ments before their time, but we start under 
betler auspices. For, already in the home and 
the school, the Young have won their Charter. 
The child rules the home today, and parents 
take a back seat, at any rate are back numbers. 
No doubt it will yet take time for things to 
seltle down. Some parents are restive; others 
have fallen into a jog. trot pace, but what is 


wanted is neither the rebellion of the fathers,, 


nor their non-co-operation, but a sweet reason- 
ableness in furthering God’s own plan and 
pattern, and a reverent sense of the divineness 
of the unfolding life of the child. This is Piety 
towards the child, a natural piety. 


The same change has come over the spirit 
of the times in our schol world. The old school- 
mastering now stands ashamed of ‘its own 
handiwork, and has abdicated, more or less,- its 
rattan ‘throne and sceptre. It is now the humble 
servant waiting on the ways of the wayward 


child. For this is :the quintessence of the 
3 
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pedagogy of our day that wisdom speaketh out 
of the mouth of babes. Have we not Boy Parha- 
ments,- and is not wisdom justified of her 
children ? Have we not Father and Son Werks 
that all the lecturing and hectoring may not be 
on one side? Audi alteram artem we say. We 
have Boy Police and Girl Guides, for they nust 
begin their life work early ; we only hope ihey 
will not loose their blooming innocence ! We 
have a new festival in our national Calendar, 
Baby Week, and we will presently have an All 
Boys’ Day. It is Boy writ large over our civili- 
zation today. ‘Therein lies hope for the worki. 
A Young World, my Masters ! 

And now the hour has struck for a new 
advent. After the Babe and the Boy,. his herds, . 
Youth the Prince is coming. Already the child 
has made the home a Paradies, and the school 
a play-ground ; cannout Youth “with the vision 
splendid” bring love and beauty and joy into 
the world family, and brotherhood and pries 


into the world arena of the Nations? — livleed, 
various significant movements of social se vove 
have already been rendered possible  throush 
the organization of the world’s Youth. And ia 


our own country the most significant advance 
in the life of our Universities has been in ‘his 
direction. All calls for the relief of distress in 
widespread havoc or disaster, or for the uplift 
of the masses, are now promptly responded to 
by youthful stalwarts working under the 
euidance of their adult leaders. The task of 
social uplift and regeneration of the world is in 
a line with social regenration. Both can come 
only from a previous regeneration of the hcart, 


‘and thal is Youth’s heritage. 


The Boy Scout, the knight errant ot our 
modern chivalry, has been a scout and a herald 
too. And he heralded the advent of the Youth 
Movement. 

First came the Wander-vogel, the Wanter- 
birds, and the Free German Youths with their 

“revolt against artificiality” and their experi- 
ments in conina living. They know no fashions 
for the soul, no shibboleth or tag, not ewen 
committing themselves to Futurism, that shibboleth 
agains all shibboleths. And when the War lost 
them the Vaterland (Father Land), they turaed 
to the worship ‘of the Mother, “assembling in the 
woods er on hill tops, staring for hours into the 
fire, and singing old chants to the Nature ; ods 
of ancient Germany. The Wander-birds dance the 
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fo.k dances, get up mystery plays in the woods, 
ard sing of the mystic Tree of Life and Rose of 
Love, of emblematic blue flowers and white lilies. 
Tc quote an eye-witness, “a green tree sometimes 
gces before them, sometimes a red flag. They 
know each other when they meet and call each 
othar ‘Thou’—three or four millions of them, one- 
th:rd of all the youth of the land.” There were 
other Youth Movements in other lands, the Wood- 
crafts Movements with their return to Nature, the 
Stundard Efficiency Training Movements, all filled 
wi. the spirit of Youth. Last came the Interna- 
tional League of Youth, to link up the various 
baids of different nationalities into one great 
Brotherhood of Youth. 

Founded at the end of the War by a Young 
Dene, Hermod Lannung, the International League 
of Youth called conferences of all Youth Move- 
mexts first at Copenhagen, and then at Hamburg. 
The first conference declared : 

“The aim of the International League of 
Youth is to awaken Youth to the inherent unity 
of the peoples of the world, and to make future 
wars impossible by a fellowship based on trust 
und friendship. 

“In the meantime, believing in the principle 
of compulsory arbitration, the League advocates 
the limitation of armaments. with a view, to 
their ultimate abolition and the substitution of 
an International Police Force for the present 


Na ional Military System. It will do all in its 


t 
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power to further the establishment of a true 
League of Nations.” 

But even Youth, though it refuses to govern, 
must organize itself. So they resolved at the 
Hamburg Conference : 

(a) To act as Central International Bureau 
for Youth of All Nations by means of: Inter- 
national Conferences and Holiday Tours; a 
Correspondence Bureau; and the exchange of 
speakers, students and\children. Also to circulate 
monthly reports of the work of the different 
Youth Movements, and also a true report of the 
conditions in different countries. 

(b) To present its cause to Youth through- 
out the world by means of: Public Meetings ; 
Conferences ; Study Circles; -Articles in the 
Press ; General and Individual Propaganda. 

British and Indian Sections of the League 
have been since started in pursuance of these 
lines of work, and today’s celebrations mark 
the advent of Youth and its League at Bangalore. 

The Youth of the world has come to make 
one brotherhood of all mankind. But I am in 
despair. Will the elders and their Government 
be excluded from this Universal Brotherhood ? 
We hope not. Though we cannot any longer 
claim loco parentis where all are brothers and 
none are parents, we may not be held unworthy 
of a place if only as elder... . . 


(Here the article abruptly ends) 


PERSPECTIVE OF INDIA’S PLANNED PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY 
By Pror. C. L. KHANNA 


LANDSLIDE attacks have invariably been hurled on 
the means and ends of our national plans for- 
mulated for the social and economic regeneration 
of our motherland. At one extremity are those who 
denounce the very idea of planned development 
of our backward economy even in this scien- 
tifically and technologically advanced age. They 
afirm, with vengence, that the Third Five- 
Year Plan’s “hopes are ‘a heap of miscellaneous 
ruin and are playing havoc with the public 
morale.” Such fastidious critics are, of course, 
in an infinitesimally small minority. Moreover, 
if hopes are dupes, fears are liars, they say. At 
ihe other extreme are the pro-planners, dogmatic 
and irretrievably wedded to the process of 
planning. With them planning is a ‘fad,’ for they 
advocate regimentation and totalitarianism. In 
between the Iwo are those who hold divided 
opinions on the plan patterns, resource mobi- 
lisalion, modes of implementation, quantum of 
achievement, economic policies and programmes 
subsidiary to the plan processes. It is none of 
our purpose here to proclaim judgement in 
favour of one or the other school of thought. We 
only propose to probe into the limitations 
within which our democratic plans have to be 
worked out and see whether any measure of 
success has been achieved. Let us first discuss 
the limitations. ` 

We are all agreed that India must be lifted 
out of the abysmal depths of proverty, human 
misery and social degradation. Imbued with idea- 
listic enthusiasm our leaders embarked upon a 
mighty venture 13 years ago for the development 
of India’s depressed economy through democratic 
planning. This was a unique experiment in the 
world in as much as planning had been known 
in a totalitarian governmental set-up, but not in 
a democratically-governed society. A combination 
of democracy and planning is a rarity. We may 
justifiably gloat over this novel venture. But what 
is the measure of our achievements during thi 
period ? m 

It may be pertinent to recall here in this 
connection the observations made by Prime 


Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, who is also tie 
Chairman of the Planning Commission—-the: 
supreme planning authority in the country-—vn 
August 22, 1963, during the course of his replv 
to the 4-day debate on the no-confidence motic™ 
tabled in the Indian Parliament by the nev- 
Conmunist Opposition Group : 

“Inspite of poverty, there is greater 
well-being in India today, except in some 
pockets, than ever before. People are estin 
more and better food and are wearing more 
clothes. They have better housing. Schools 
are coming up and there are more hentih 
facilities,” 

Though it is not a statistical, but an inyu 
sicnistic picture of modern India, it is 
largely not incorrect. Speaking in the same 
optimistic vein about the Third Five-Year tlin. 
Mr. Nehru held the same day: “Although the 
Government started the third .plan with difficul- 
ties, they were carrying on a /ilile better ibin 
expected. Inspite of various difficulties, the third 
plan will improve the economic conditions :r 
the country a good deal ynore than the second 
plan” (Italics mine). 

We have, thus, taken another step forward 
in the tremendous task of economic emancipation, 
according to our Prime Minister. But is if re "s 
so’? Some critics of the plans have dubbed it 
as a “tall claim” on ihe part of the Govern:nsnt 
and the planners. They hold that the plan cun 
serve the country best if it is farmer-oriented and 
not industry-oriented. There are others who 
consider it to be more beenficial to have the p'an 
agricullure-employment-oriented. Still others 
would like to impart a technical bias to the plan. 
Obviously, these divergent. approaches stem from 
the . differences in plan-priorities. They are not 
interpretable as an argument to scrap the plans. 
The question of according precedence to one 
economic sector over the other is always open 
to discussion in planning which is conditioned 
bv democratic thinking. That“also lends an elenicni 
o: flexibility and continuity to our five-year 
plans. The targets set out therein are only sten- 
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pos: which our nation must endeavour and 
asp ze to achieve. There is no sacrosanctily about 
ther. It does not mean that the targets are 
arl, irarily determined or that the failure in our 
attzinments should be a matter of no significance. 
Oxu ihe contrary, shortfalls are to be taken as 
opportunities for introspection and dedication to 
the national cause. 

lt must be remembered that in democratic 
plarning the pace of progress must inevitably be 
slov-—slower than that attainable under the 
coercive planning of the U.S.S.R. and other dicta- 
tor‘. or Fascist countries. More so, in, thé case 
of adia which is steeped in illiteracy and ignor- 
ance, where plan-consciousness has been aroused 
only to a limited’ extent. 

Secondly, planning by persuasion leaves much 
roon- for disagreement among- planners, politi- 
cians with different party labels and loyalties and 
pov er-maniacs are busy in the tussle for power 
and position rather than economic reconstruction 
or creativeness. Fault-finding and party allegiances 
are ‘he key-notes of these opportunist politicians. 
Puting spokes in the wheels of plan machanism, 
they thwart the achievements of the plan objectives 
and make the planners, the Government and the 
plans the scape-goats. This is not to clatm that 
plans are perfect or that the planners are infalible. 
But 4 undoubtedly implies that destructive critics 
masquerading as democrats cannot escape the res- 
ponfilility for the shortfalls. 

Thirdly, as a backward ceonomy India 
sullers from inadequacy of suitable resources, 
humar as well as material.-For many productive 
enterprises she has to depend on countries abroad 
for vu-cour. If foreign aid is delayed or if it 
trickies down to our motherland in insufficient 
quant ties, the execution of our “aided” projects 
is vily affected. The “Bokhoro story” is an apt 
illustration. In the light of our past experience 
and also from the sentimental point of view, our 
Government has, time and again, been urged to 
reorieitate the plan schemes so as to minimise the 
aid i:ctor. This proposition is not looked with 
favou: either by the Government or Indian 
economic experts. Acquiescence in this might, it 


is heleved by them, retard the tempo of 
develo sment. 

Finally, in a predominantly agricultural 
county like India, the vagaries of Nature 


exercise, by and large, decisive influence on: the 
developmental trends. Unfavourable monsoons, 


“m 
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inclemencies of weather, natural calamities, such 
as floods and locusi-swarms etc., affect the tempo 
of. our plans. We may suffer scarcity in food and 
industrial raw materials (like raw jute, cotton, oil 
seeds etc.) where plenty reigned supreme earlier. 
The economy is subject to “agricultural cycles.” 
Economic transformation through agriculture 
implies, therefore, control over the invincible 
forces of Nature. The rigours of Nature can be 
mitigated in two ways: ` 
(i) by reorientaling Nature-dependent 
farming, which’ means increased re- 

liance on man-made devices of land 
cultivation, modernisation of agricul- 

ture through mechanised farming, 

„increased use of artificial fertilizers, 


* « « * s r + + * 
provision of irrigational facilities 
through canal water supply, land 
utilization schemes and introduction 


= of institutional reforms : l 

(ii) by widening our industrial base in 
f order to augment the community’s 

earnings. At present, the major con- 
tribution to the national dividend is 
‘by agriculture. The level of national 
income is inevitably contingent on the 
vicissitudes to which Indian farming is 
exposed. Its stability is, therefore, “he 
end-product of the detrminateness of 
the agricultural sector.. l 
“Plans when studied in the contest of these 
limitation of the democratic form of planning wiil 
provide the correct perspective for crilicism of the 
Government, the planners and others. This takes 
us to the second part of our proposition. 

Taking the case of the Third Five-Year Plan, 
it is designed to achieve slf{-sufficiency in food ; 
promote rapid industrialization with a bias for 
heavy industries; create more jobs for the 
swelling population ; increase the national dividend 
and form an egalitarian society. The ultimate 
objective is not merely to jerk our economy 
from subsistence to a self-sustaining stage but 
also to bring about a social transformation. 


AGRICULTURE 


. Despite 60 per cent rise in food from 50 
million tons in 1950-51 to 80 million tons in 
1962-63, the food problem has’ persisted in an 
unmitigated measure during the last two years 


and a half. Indian experts are not very optimistic 


= 
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about achieving the 100-million target envisaged 
in the plan. Even if it is attained, the ideal of 
food self-sufficiency might remain out of our 
reach as a result of the unprecedented population 
growth as the following figures show : 


Taste I: Growth of Population 
= (In millions} 


Year Second Five- 1961- Quinquennial 

.Year Plan -Study increase, as 
estimate group. per col, 3 

l 2 3 

1951 301 361 ` ve 

1961 408 439 78 

1966 434 4,92, 53, 

1971 465 599 63 

1976 199 625 - 130, 


The population has registered a rise from 
361 million in 1951 to 439 million in 196]— 
that is an increase of,78 million mouths during 
a decade or 2.16 per cent per year. This is 
nearly 72 percent higher rate of growth-in popu- 
lation than that envisaged in the first plan 
period. It was estimated that during the five-year 
period 1951-56 the additional annual require- 
ment of food to feed the additional population 
will be of the order of 4.5 lakh tons or 2.5 
million tons over the entire plan period. In other 
words, if the present rate of increase in population 
continues unmitigated throughout the third 
plan period, we shall require about 3.87 million 
tons of additional food to maintain the existing 
sub-human nutritional sandards. With the spuri 
in consumption norms and propensity following 
the increase in income and population, the food 
requirement is bound to be higher. Shall we be 
able to match the two—the population stream 
and the food supply ? 

Mr. Sherwood M. Fine, director of O. E. C. D. 
Development Department, says that about half of 
the growth in real product in the less. developed 
countries is offset by increases in the number of 
mouths to be fed. The projected increase of about 
300 million new population in the less developed 
nations for the period 1962-70 (mostly in India, 
Pakistan, Indonesia and Nigeria) is a source of 
considerable worry in as much as the total income 
of the less developed part of the world would 
have to increase by almost $40 million from the 
present $180 million merely to maintain current 
per capita income levels. 
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On the contrary, Mr. Martin Jones, iorimer 
professor of Agricultural Botany at King- 
Cellege, Newcastle upon Tyne, at the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
hed” on August 31, 1963 ; 

“The idea that there would be soon more 

peop-e than the world could feed was one of 

the most misleading conceptions that 
even been promulgated. Ten times more fom! 
could be produced if man harnessed the 
world’s water and irrigated tropical deserts 
and there were limitless opportunities for 
increasing food production to keep pace with 

the increase in population for at least 200 

years.” 

Speaking about India, Prof. Jones observed 
that land in India had gone out of cultivation 
because of cheap American wheat having beccme 
available and the Indian wheat grower having 
fell out of slep in the competition for mathet». 
India could grow wheat on a tremendous scal--— 
and more cheaply than in large tracts of America 
and Canada—with the aid of a 100-mile water 
ppe- This approach of ‘minimal import- 
foodgrains might be welcome by the critic- of 
our food policies. 

The Advisory Committee on Economie 
Policy of the Planning Commission believed ihai 
the “sherzfall in agricultural produce was filer 
ata due to the fact that “the improved -methods 
of cultivation were not percolating sufficienth te 
the district level and there was a gross lac! ol 
‘local approach’ to matters relevant to land” 

The Reserve Bank of India’s latest Anana! 
T.eport expressed deep concern that even «fter 
l3 years of planning agriculture still remained 
tae “weakest link.’ 

A study on “Agricultural incomes by 
States” made by the National Council of Applied 
Ceonomic Research has revealed that the total 
ret value of the agricultural output of India in 
1960-61 stood as Rs. 6,272 crore, that is, Re. 270 
crores above the official estimates. The study has 
lrought into bold relief the inter-State (he-ides 
intra-state) disparities in productivity, whether 
it is gross, net or per acre productivity. The 
gross output per acre, for instance, varies irom 
as high as Rs. 522 for Kerala to as low 
Rs. 84 for Rajasthan. The range of variation in 
net output per acre is also of the same order, In 
‘he case of agricultural output per worher. 
Xerala tops with Rs. 1,159 followed by the Pi iab 


Lis 


of 


as 


wil Rs. 861 and West Bengal Rs. 824. At the 
lowest rung of the ladder stands Himachal 
Pra esh with productivity at Rs. 214. 

In consonance with our ideal of a socialist’ 
socLty, planned outlay should be canalised 
to iiquidate the inler-Stale and  intra-State 
inccaalities. From the outlays spread over the 
three plan periods it is evident that planned 
expenditure has not been employed as an “econo- 
mi squaliser.” The statistics tabulated below 
wat eloquent on this conclusion : 


Taste IH: Showing outlays by States during 1951-66 
> \ 


t.ate/Union Territory. 


1961 
Andhra Pradesh 35.9 
2. Assam 12.2 
v Bibar - 46.5 
«x Gujarat 20.6 
=. Jammu & Kashmir 3.6 
C. Kerala 16.9 
‘+ Madhya Pradesh 32.4 
©. Madras “DOL 
c. Maharashtra 39.6 
IC. Mysore 23.6 
lL. Orissa 17.5 
12, Punjab 20.3 
is. Rajasthan 20.2 
le. Uttar Pradesh 73.4 
1&. West Bengal 34.9 
Total—States 431.6 
163 Andaman and Nicobar 0.06 
17 = Delhi 2.7 
18. Himachal Pradesh 1.4 
19 Manipur 0.8 
20 N. H. and T. A. ‘sie 
21 ‘Tripura 1.1 
22. Lacadive, Aminidive 0.02 
23. N.E.F.A. 7 
24. Pondicherry 0.4 
Total—Union Territories 6.48 
To tal—INDIA 438.08 


(Source: Third Plan Report Page 


‘=dian agriculture still suffers from the 
tradi ronal ills of soil corrosion, dwarf and frag- 
ment:-y holdings, inadequate irrigational facili- 
ties dre to the farmers’ inertia and unco- 
ordinazad work of the various Government 


in Min. Population 
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departments, want of cheap fertilizers and quality 
seeds etc. The net result is that hunger stalks the 
ancient land of milk and honey-—~a land which was 
once known for plenitude all the world over. This 
is not an admission of the sloven and blatant 
charge that the Sisyphean efforts of our planners 
have miserably failed and that nothing has been 
done since Independence. It does, however, focus 
our altention to the lacunae in our economy. 

It might be of some interest to note here 
that for more effective and profitable utilization 


(In Rs. Crores) 




















1951-56 1956-61 1961-66 
(actual) (estimated) (programme 

/ outlay) 
108 175 305 
28 ol 120 
102 166 337 
224 143 235 
13 29 75 
Ad, 76 170 
94. _ 45 300 

85 167 290.9 
A 207 390 
94, 122 250 
85 85 160 

163 148 231.4 
67 99 236 
166 227 497 
154 145 200 

1427 1981 3847.3 

2 3 9.8 

10 7 14 81.8 

8 16 27.9 

2 6 12.9 

sa 4, ee! 

3 9 16.3 

is 0.4 1.0 

4 5.6 7.1 

1 4 6.9 

30) 62 174.8 
1457 2043 4022 


89 und India, 1963, Page 7.) ‘ 

of our limited land resources, a working group 
of the Planning Commission has recommended 
recently a survey of the soil phased over a period 
of 20 years.” For efficient mechanisation of farms, 
the Government of India has arranged for the 
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import of 2290 tractors from the U.S.S.R. and 
1000 tractors from Poland to meet urgent re- 
quixements® of the farm sector. The setting up 
of a network of seed multiplication farms, co- 
operative joint farming societies, intensification 
of the “package programme” and the re-orien- 
tation of co-operative credit are some of the 
other measures taken for the improvement of 
Indian farming. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION © 

Even more important (in certain respects) 
than the first objective of the Third or, for that 
matter, any of our plans, is the rapid indus- 
trialization of our country. India must appear 
soon, and prominently, on the industrial map of 
the world. Like the two’sides of a medal, the 
industrial sector has to be dveloped pari passu 
with agriculture. 

The basis for industrial growin were 
enumerated even before the birth of the five-year 
plans. In fact, the conception of planned develop- 
ment is incorporated in the resolution of the 
Industrial Policy proclaimed by Shri Shyama 
Prasad Mukherji, the Minister for Industries, as 
far back as April 6, 1948. Accoding to this policy, 
both old and new  industrialization must mean 
self-sufficiency in the key and heavy industries, 
not, of course, at the cost of small or consumer 
goods industries nor of genetic industries. In 
order to curb industrial monopolies and concen- 
tration of wealth and income, the Government 
adopted, what is called, a “mixed economy” policy 
with a bias for the State as would be evident from 
the table given below : 


TABLE TII: 





Investment 
Plan re 
Private “Public Total 
First Plan 1800 1560 3360 
Second Plan 3100 - 3650 . 6750 
Third Plan 4.100 6300 10400 


N.B. 
each plan. e 


1&3 


The slalistics given in Table HI show that 
the outlay on projects within the ambit of the 
State sector was increased from 52 per cent in the 
first five-year plan to 60 per cent in the secon’ 
and 65 per cent in the current plan. The outiay 
on the private sector correspondingly declined 
from 48 per cent to 35 per cent during the sain 
period (1951-66). The basic reason for this 
“waxing State expenditure’ is that the Govern 
ment launched on infra-structure industries such 
as iron and steel, transport, coal mining and 
power generation. The key and heavy industries 
have a long gestation period and, therefore, the 
investment cannot but exert pressure on the 
available quantum of output of consumer guods 
making it difficult to hold the price linc. The 
developmental expenditure has outpaced the 
volume of consumption goods and generated an 


in lationary potential and a fall in the 
Inrome., 


rea 
x 

As a result of the industrial policy, (be 
index number of industrial production stood ai 
1¢4. in 1960-61 and is expected to shoot up t. 
329 by the end of the Third Five-Year Plan 
campared with 1950-51 as the base year. In Uw 
agricultural sector, the index number was 153 at 


the end of the second plan and would move up 
to 176 by 1965-66, taking the same hase yeu, 


According to an unofficial study or 
private industrial investment, the net fixed assets 
tcgether with the inventories are put at Rs. 312 
crores during 1962-63 as against Rs. 289 crores 
ir. the preceding year. The growth rate trend- of 
tle fixed assets as revealed by the same study. 


Showing Sector-Wise Distribution of Outlay and Investment 


(In Rs. Crores. 


Outlay 
Private Public Total 
1800 (48) 1960(52) 3766 
3100(40) 4600 (60) 7700 
4100(35) 7500 (65) 11600 


Figures in brackets represent the percentages of outlays over the total outlay is 


E) THE 


based on an analysis of 808 public limited 
companies; are as follows: 


Tapsız IV: Growth-Rate of Gross Fixed Assets 
of Public Ltd. Cos. 


ye. Gross assets Year Gross assets 

rate af rate of 

growth growth 
1921-52 5.9 1957-58 16.5 
19.:2-53 7.8 1958-59 11.8 
19. 3-54 7.6 1959-60 7.5 
19, 4-35 9.3 1960-61 9.1 
19:5-56 10.8 1961-62 11.0 
19£6-37 14.6 1962-63 10.7 


' Tt is clear that out of the 12 years (1951-62), 
the growth rate curve of fixed capital formation 
durirg the first six years -have been moving up— 
or convex to the x-axis along whcih the years 
are rieasures—during the seventh year (1957-58) 
it oched the peak and then roll back to form 
a -shape trough in the following five years. 
Mo-e or less ae same trend has heen exhibited 
bv iks net. fixed asset formation. 

This analy tical study by the unofficial body 
ias aso the one by the Planning Commission) 
has «ome to the disconcerting conclusion that 
“the £xed capital formation in “the private indus- 
iria. sactor is going on at a pace “far slower ‘than 
thal NE in “the Third Plan.” It follows 
thai there would be a sizeable spill-over of indus- 
trie in the Fourth Five-Year Plan. There is no 
oust that the average of 10 per cent in the 
mater of gross fixed asset formation has been 
mainizined well even during the first two years 
of tae Third Plan, but this is not sufficient. The 
capital market has sagged. But this phenomenon 
is enly a passing phase. : 

A l the same, the bridging of the gap between 
the target and the achievement of the private 
sector becomes an added and imperative obliga- 
lion ot the Public sector. Non-fulfilment of this 
migat undermine the tempo of social and 
ecor.omic revolutidn creeping over India. 

I-dustrial growth is. linked with the 
emp oyment potential. There is a short-range and 
-a Ienz-range aspect of the employment-oriented 
economic growth, In the short-run, the cottage 
industries provide an efficacious remedy. But 
rura industrialization through integrated rural 
deve opment programmes is only a palliative. It 
has been urged that agro-industries should be 
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embarked upon to stop the migration of the 
village folk to towns and to avoid the social evils 
following thereafter. Accent has shifted from 
Iqcalization to diversification of industries, 
structurally, geographically and in content. 

The real strategy of industrializing the 
country lies in producing goods of higher order 
that might ultimately help in the production of 
goods yielding direct satisfaction. In other 
words, we require machines for the manufacture 
of iron and steel; cement, chemicals, fertilizers 
and so on. They are capital intensive and time- 
consuming industries. The capital expenditure 
incurred swells up the income-stream without 
making a corresponding increase in ‘inventories. 
The employment potential also does not show any 
significant rise in proporlion to the outlay. Not- 
withstanding these handicaps, the key and heavy 
industries constitute an important plank of our 
developmental schemes. 

\ 


EMPLOYMENT 


In so far as the utilization of human re- 
sources is concerned, Mr. Gulzari ‘Lal Nanda, 
former Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission and the Minister for Planning, 
admitted that “we have not succeeded to a re- 
markable degree in resolving the problem of 
better utilization of human assets” (Speech in 
the Lok Sabha on August 31, 1963). .He opined 
that-for this purpose, rural works and rual indus- 
trialization must be woven into the structure of 
the Plan. ) 

Indusrial and agricultural , development 
are only partially helpful in syphoning off and 
absorbing the surplus unemployed or under- 
employed population. With the basic structure 
of the Indian economy remaining intact, the 
pressure of the population on the existing 
resources cannot be relaxed. The additional 
working force outstrips the new employment 


avenues. Ever-increasing backlogs are the inevit- 


able result. 

While employment in the’ public sector 
has shown an upward trend in all the areas, in 
the private sector it bas shown a rise in 61 areas 
—fhe position in the remaining areas has either 
been static or indicated a slight decline. Employ- 
ment in the public sector went up by 5.2 per 
cent during the first year of the Third Five- 
Year Plan and 7:2 per cent during the second 
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‘plan ; employment in the private sector increased The backlog of unemployment at the end of the 
_ by 2.4 percent during the first year of the Third Third Plan would be higher than what it was 


- Plan and by 5.6 per cent i aurmg the Second Plan. 


TABLE V: 
Plan _ Backlong of 
_ unemployment. 
1 2 
First Plan. 5 
Second Plan. . 5.3 
Third Plan, ~ 9 hott 


at the beginning as shown below : 


MERONE Ainpoyieni Situation 


(In Millions! 


Additional Total Approximate 
labour ` employment New 
force. seekers, employ ment 

create:t. 
‘3 4 5 
4 5 3.6 
10 ~ 15.8 6.9 
17* 26** 14 


N.B.: *Additional labour force will be 23. million in‘ the Fourth. and 30 million in the Fifth.. 


Plans. 


**Excludes 15 to 18 million under-employ a 


One of the imost important contributory 
factors to growing unemployment despite the 
. growing plan expenditure is the declining 
mortality rate together ~with the almost static 
birth-rate. The plan is not to blame. We are 
responsible for the shortfalls resulting from 
half-hearted or defective implementation. _ 

It is noteworthy that the educated un- 
employed, constituting the most explosive’ social 
material, will continue unabated unless the 
educational pattern undergoes a radical change 
so as to become more and more employment- 


” 


oriented’ or unless there is a fundamental charge 
in our attitudes of the mind. The myth of dignity 
of labour is to be exploded and our innate — 
weakness for the soft-handed jobs shoulo he 

overcome. l 


t 


NATIONAL INCOME 


Raising the aggregate and per capita incume 
is the ultimate ‘objact of our national plans. How 
this object has been forged ahead is evicent 
from the statistics given below : 


Taste VI: Net National Output (At Factor Cost) : 
i , (In Crores of Rupees} 
At current prices l At constant (1948) prices 
Year ii a iaaiiai ~~ 

B ~ -` Aggregate Per capita Aggregate Per capita 
S income. income. 
1. 1948-49 8650 249.6 8650 249.6 
2. 1949.50 9010 256.0 8820 250.6 
3. 1950-51 9530 `- 266.5 8850 247.5 
4, 1951-52 9970 -- 274.2 9100 250.3 
5. 1952-53 9820 265.4 9460 299:7 
6. 1953-54 10480 278.1 10030 266.2 
7. 1954.55 9610 250.3 10280 267.8 
& 1955-56 9980 255.0 10480 267.8 
9 1956-57 11310. 283.3 11000 275.6 
10. 1957-58 11390" 279.6 10890 267.3 
ll. 1958.-59 12600 303.0 11650 280.1 
12. 1959.60 - 12950 304.8 11860 279.2 
13. 1960-61 14160 326.2 12750 293.7 
14. 1961-62 14630 329.7 13020 293 . 4, 


Source: Estimates of National Income 1948-1961-62, January 1963, issued by C.S.0., 
Government of India. : 
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While the aggregate national dividend has 
regis:ared a rise from- Rs. 9100- crores in 1951-52 
to E 13020 crores a` decade later at constant 
price that is, an increase of about 42 percent, 
the =-r capita income ‘has stepped up by only 17 
per cent durnig the saine period. This upward 
trend ig no true index of national or indivi- 
dual srosperity. It ras often been urged that the 
distri-utive aspect of the national output has 
stood neglected. The creation of an egalitarian 
societ- in terms of the 1954 Avadi session 
reso.cion of the Congress is alleged to be an 
empty slogan to dupe the public. Actually, the 
provsons of the resolution are being observed 
more in the breach than otherwise. The social 
structcre has all these yéars moved farther away 
from =ocialism because economic disparities have 
widened ever more. The change cannot be chall- 
engel or disputed statistically, for the structure of 
distrii ution of the entire income has never been 


Tape. VIL: Projection of 


Item { Unit 
T opulation MilNon. 
-mnual income per family Dollars. 


Gross National Product 
Unemployment rate 


DENH 


+} 
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assessed either on a census basis or on a sampl- 
ing basis, either by an official organisation or 
unofficially. Only recently the Planning Commis- 
sion has begun to inquire into income dis- 
tribution under the chairmanship -of Professor 
Mahalanobis. 


awaited. 


Committee, the fact, remains undisputed that 
there has been no phenomenal changd through 
institutional or other measures adopted by 
our Government to bring about a radical re- 
distribution of wealth and income in ‘the country. 
As a result India still remains, and will continue 
to be so for years, the poorest country in the 
world. ` 

‘Look at the rapid advances of the United 
States of America, for instance. Perspectively, 
the position of that country in 1973 will be as 
under : 


America’s Economy in 1973. 


1973 ` 1962 Increase or 
decrease 

percent in 
1973 over 
. 1962 

226 188 20 = 

9300 7100 31 

904. _ 556 62.6 

4, 5.6 30 (fall) 


Whatever the findings of the Mahalanobis 


f 
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The report of the Committee is. 


ne 
~ 


ourinterest when compared with similar economic 
envir-nments in our country : | 


Taste VII: Some Projections of India’s Economy 


atte 


Item Unit 1960-61 1965-66 1970-71 1975-76 Change 
2 during 
15 years 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. =spulation* Million. 438 492 555 625 42% - 
2. tional Divided Rs. crore. 14500 19000 25000 33000 231% 
: to 38000 
3. Dex capita income ' Rupees. 330 385 450 530 61% 


* N.B. For the years 


Tr reason~ for the more rapid rate of 
levelooment of U.S.A. than that of India is 
>bvious. The more developed nations register 
ligher growth rates due to their broader income- 
ase. E has been estimated that the growth 
atio i. 20 to 1 in advanced and less developed 


1961, 1966, 1971 and 1976. 
countries. The average increase in the more 
developed countries is about $60 per annum and 
in tha less‘ developed countries about $3 per 
annum. This disparity is not bridgeable in the 
foreseeable future. 

The position of some of the countries in 
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regard to the average growth-rate of the Gross 
‘National Product presents an interesting study. 


Taste IX: Showing Comparision of 
Growth Rates of GNP 


Country Percentage of 
growth rate 
of GNP 
1. Chlie 3.0 
2. Egypt 3.0 
3. India 3.0 
4, Israel 12.5 
ə Kenya - 3.0 
6. Mekico 6.0 
8. Paraguay ` 1.8 
9. Taiwan . 7.0 
10. Tunisia 3.0 
11. Yugoslavia i 10.0 


Out of these countries, seven are below the 
over-all average of 4 per cent for the period 
1953-60 and only four are above it. The less 
developed countries (including India) have to 
increase their Gross National Product by about 
22.5 per cent of the existing level of $180 billion 
only to maintain the existing per capita income. 
The increase in the GNP, if any, will evidently 
be absorbed by the ‘torrents of babies.‘ This 
poses a big challenge not only to India but to 
the whole of the less developed or under- 
developed regions of the world. Why blame so 
wantonly only the Indian planners or top-ranking 
leaders? Why not treat it as an international 
problem ? It is a happy augery that the United 
Nations Organisation and its allied agencies have 
started to realize the import of this all-important 
question and are keen to take far-reaching 
decisions. 

But the problems admit of no easy solution. 
They call for certain radical socio-politico- 
economic changes. A keen determination to 
pursue growth objectives, a functioning elite 
with a real sense of national purpose, a reason- 
ably competent and honest government, an 


adequate flow of investment capital, a workable: 


schedule of priorities among numerous claimants 
for investment capital, a supply of relevant 
technical skills and, a manageable level of popu- 
lation increase are some of the factors which 
will determine their satisfactory rate of economic 
progress. 

Studied in the context of these premises, the 
perspective of planned progress and prosperity 


- 
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Year Plan’s hopes are a “heap of miscellancous 
ruin.” Our democratic plans have certain weak- 
nesses embedded in their very nature. If the 
capital market is in disarray, production is 
stagnant, prices are spiralling and playing havoc 
with the public marale, one must not run amuck 
with the idea that the plans must be thrown 
overboard. Planning by persuasion, just as we 
have been doing, needs occasionally some psycho- 
logical shake-up to wean the people from a mood 
o: drift, listlessness or mental stagnation. For 
creating a new dynamism, we need dynamic 
leadership capable of injecting vigour and 
vitality into our thought and action. the 
younger generation has to shoulder this long and 
arduous responsiblity in their life journey—the 
task of rejuvenating stagnant minds and of 
filling the nation with a new buoyancy for 
a better life. 


1. The task is not merely one of reaching 
fixed or static point, such as doubling of living 
standards, but of generating a dynamism in the 
economy which will lift it to continually hivher 
levels of material well-being and of intellectual 
and cultural achievement. Page 21, Second Plan 


~ Report. 


2. The F.A.Q. in a recent study on 
“possibilities of increasing world food production” 
came to the conclusion that the lower Gaiecs- 
Brahmaputra basin, including Bengal and As~om, 
can produce about four times as much food as 
it does now. | 

3. Mr. Jawahar Lal Nehru, Prime Minister, 
said in a public speech at Ludhiana: “India’s 
<ailure to attain self-sufficiency in food even 15 
vears after independence disturbs my mind more 
‘han Chinese aggression. I often hang mv head 
in shame when I think that a nation with 70 per 
sent of its population engaged in agriculiure 
depends on foreign countries for its food 
requirements. 

4. Mr. Nehru observed amids chems in 
Parliament on August 22, 1963 : “I am convinced 
that there is no choice for India, party or no 
party, other than socialism. No party, whatever 
it may feel, can stop this march to socialism, 
democratic socialism in this country. 

5. During the last 60 years, the annual 
average productivity per cent has fallen from 
940 lbs. to 643 lbs. according to official estimates, 
while yields in many other countries have 
registered increases by 300 to 400 per cent. 

6. The demand for tractors is estimated at 
10,000 per year by 1965-66—Economic Times, 


cannot brook the criticism that the Third Five- September 29, 1963, page 1, column 5. 


wa GHAZNAVIDE. INVASION OF INDIA 


By ABRAHAM ERALY - iia i oe 
(Madras Christian OREBE Tambaram) ` 


E: the oid half of the ninth century 


AD the Arab Empire was cracking into 
oits tke a clay field in summer. The 
Calizas had never quite mastered the 
tech: que of imperial administration; and 
she “rab chieftains, galloping into far ‘lands 
my their own initiative, would accept no 
more than a mere nominal control -from 
Baguzad. The Caliph, if vigorous and alert, 
could yide this high wave of conquest; but 
he cz ald hardly ever control or direct it. 
And =s the wealth from a thousand plunder- 
ed ctes poured into Baghdad, the Caliph 
develzped the’ dangerous habit of ‘sporting’ 
on the quicksands of luxury, and merrily 
sank :ver deeper into the vile depravities of 
his, s2raglio. When. the nucleus of power 
thus issipated itself into impotence, the 
provizces fell apart, and the Caliph became 
a merz phantom emperor. ° 


“he most. successful of the powers 
emer ing from the ruin of the Arab Empire 
was che Samanid dynasty of. Transoxiana, 
whic=. for a time, almost completely eclips- 
ed the power of the Caliphate. However, its, 
decliz2 was „aş rapid, as its ascension., In 
963 A D. Alptagin, the Lord Chamberlain of 
the Zamanid ruler of Khurasan, rebelled 
agains: his master and founded the inde- 
pendent kirgdom of Ghazni. He gained a 
certa.c renown asa just ruler, but died with- 
in.a.,2ar of assuming sovereignty, and was 
succesded ky three rulers of no great conse- 
quenes : is-haq, - Balkatigin and Piritigin. 
Pirit:e:, “a very depraved ruler,’ a slave 
raised to high power, a hapless ruler who 
prove.ced internal and external enemies. to 
action against him, was overthrown in 977, 
and Subuktigin, slave and son-in-law of 
Alptagin, assumed royal power and laid the 
fouric.tions of an empire.that was to spell 
terror amorg the princes and people of the 
ĮIndiaz subçontinent during the reign of his 
son Mahmud. 


‘fines of Ghazni; 


The Ghaznavide kingdom was a vigorous 
and growing power which certainly would 
not be contained within the mountain con- 
and as it is the nature of 
the strong to wage war and seek power, the 
independence of all the peripheral powers 
was in immediate danger of violent extinc- 
tion.. -King Jaipala of the Hindu Shahiya 
dynasty of Punjab, close to the eastern fron- 


tiers of Ghazni, was inténsely aware of this — 


‘danger, the imminence of which became bru- 
tally clear when the Turks raided, time and 
again, the outer provinces of his kingdom, 


making “his lands grow’ narrow: under his ---: 


feet." Preferring not to be smotheréd by 
overwhelming events, Jaipala decided to 


fight, and he rose with his many relations _ . 


and generals and vassals, and hastened with 


his huge war elephants towards Ghazni. The 


ensuing battle was prolonged and indecisive, 
and did not altogether go too well for the 
Ghaznavides, Then took place one of those 
miracles seldom absent in the Muslim chro- 
nicles. of their victory. Close. to the Hindu 
,camp, on a high mountain, was a clear water 
magic fountain, which, if contaminated, 
would rouse the wrath of the elements and 
would not be pacified “until red death super- 
vened.”8 
field, decided to invoke the supernatural, and 


had some ‘filth thrown into the fountain.- 


Subuktigin, baffled in the battle- 


Suddenly, “the horrors of the day of resur-.. 


rection rose up before the wicked infidels ;”4 -` 


black rain clouds collected, whirlwinds rose 


accompanied by loud claps of thunder, the 


summits of the mountain became black, rain 
fell. 
Hindu army, and their food and water were 
filled with dust, and they fled though they | 
could not even see the way to flee !* 

Faced with such’ strange ` adversities 
Jaipala decided to solicit peace. Sabuktigin 
was inclined to grant it. But his son Mahmud, 


crazed by the bloodletting and the oe 


‘Thick black vapours enveloped the, 
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of plunder, ae his voice to deman the’ 
total. victory: fit for Islam’s Honeur. Hearing 
this, Jaipala threatened to “mount the horse 
.of stern determination, destroy our property, 
take out the eyes of.our elephants, cast our 
children into. fire, and rush on-each other 
with sword and spear, so that all that will 
‘be left to you, is stones and dirt, and dead 
bodies, and scattered bones.” Sabuktigin 
knew this to be no mere boast, and granted 
peace on the promise of heavy tribute and 
the cession of some territories. 

Jaipala was an honourable prince, res- 
pected even by Sabuktigin, “and to him 
treaty commitments were sacred, inviolable. 
But such was the threat to the survival of 
his kingdom that he now set expediency as 
the sole guide to political action, imprison- 
ed the Ghaznavide deputies in his court, 
formed alliances with the neighbouring 
Hindu kingdoms, and prepared to stake for- 
tunes once again-in the battlefield.. Sabuk- 


tigin promptly reSponded ‘by raiding’ the- 


Punjab, and plundering and buring the 
towns and the temples of the “polluted 


wretches” and “wounding and killing-beyond 


all measure,” Jaipala now marched with 
his army of one hundredthousand. Sabukti- 
gin, who set out to meet the enemy, “ascend- 
ed a lofty hill from which he could see the 
whole army of the infidels, which resembled 
scattered ants and-locusts, and he felt like a 
wolf about to attack a flock of sheep.”™- 
this battle Sabuktigin confounded the 
numerically superior Hindu army witha 
revolutionary tactic: one after another he 
sent relays‘of fresh groups of five-hundred 
horsemen to harass the- Hindu army, and 


when at last the enemy ranks were disarray-. 


ed and the soldiers baffled and flagging, the 
Sultan - ordered a united charge of all his 
forces, and thus routed the Hindu army. 
‘The Hindus, according to Ferishta, “fell like 
corn before the hands of the reapear.’’® 
Once again Jaipala agreed to dishonourable 
peace. ° 
Sabuktigin died in 997, at the age of 
fifty-six. With his death ended the first 
round ‘of the struggle between the Turks and. 
the Indians, the round of confrontation and 
probing. This early part of the saga differs 
from its bloody sequel in showing a chivalry 


es 


death, wrote to. Ismail’ “protesting 


In- ; 
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and a classic heroism’ 
There was-a-spaciousness about Sabiiktigin’s 
character, and though there were aberra- 


in its protagonist - 


a ia 


tions of babrarity in his career he was not - 


without magnimity or compassion. He. was 
noble. Minhaju-s Siraj}-informs us that tn 
Sultan was “a wise, just, brave, and re!i«i- 
ous man, faithful to his. agreements, trut- 
ful to his words and not avaricious for 
wealth.”® His son and successor, Mahmud. 
though a great military genius and a patron 
of culture, was nevertheless. venomous and 
demoniac, utterly lacking in nobility oi 
character. 

Sabuktigin had not meant Mahmud ‘vu 
wear the crown: he favoured. his youn; 
son, Ismail. But a father’s will was no 
barrier to an ambitious prince in an 


age — 


when the sword was the final arbiter of . 


princely destinies. Mahmud, who was away 
from Ghazni at the time of his fathers 
nis 
brotherly affection and suggesting 
Since Ismail did not have the competence or 


that ` 


experience to. govern the state. effectively | 


he should relingish the crown and accept 
the governorship of Balkh and Khurasan. 
But Ismail was not willing, and so was over- 
thrown and imprisoned, and Mahirud, 
twentyseven years old, assumed roval 
power. In 999 A.D. his claims to sovereign*y 

was confirmed by.the Caliph, who sent him 
a robe of investment and conferred on nim 


-the titles. Yamin-ud-Daulah and.Amin-ul-. 


Millah. It was .in the’ course of the formal 
ceremony of receiving these honours ihat 
Mahmud, overwhelmed by the occasion, 
reversed his earlier decision to conquer 
Sistan, and vowed to undertake Jihad, nely 
war, agaihst India every year of his reign. 
He almost kept his word. 


‘“- The second millennium A.D. inus 
opened for India with the fiercest ever 
onslaught on her immemorial civilization. 
Mahmud’s avowed purpose in invading 
India—“of exalting the standard of religion, 
of widening the plain of-right, of illuminat- 


the power of justice”!°—was, of course, very 
noble. But then,.seldom is a conqueror so 


ing the words of truth, and. of strengthening 7 


brazenly crude as not to justify his- hase - 
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azztions with protests of high purpose. In 
A.D. 1000 Mahmud raided the Punjab, and 
p-laged the neighbourhood of Peshawar. The 
fcllowing year he defeated and captured king 
Jezpala, who had thrice opposed Sabuktigin. 
The Indian king, who had to suffer many 


humiliations in captivity, and had to ransom’ 


himself-and face the derision of his people, 
mzunted the funeral pyre and perished in 
flames. In 1004 Mahmud, “in his happi- 
ness,” attacked Bhatinda, a wealthy and 
we.l-fortified city on the left bank of 
Jhelum, ruled over by Baji Ray, a courage- 
ous king and a great general, whose only 
fau.t was his impetuosity. Abandoning the 
security of his fortifications he marched out 
to evtack the invaders. The war raged on for 
fou“ days, but on the evening of the fourth 
day the Hindus were routed, and Ray, who 
fled to the neighbouring forests, stabbed 
hirnself to death when about to be captured 
by the Muslim-pursuers. The army of the 
Sultan then swept into the city and glutted 
thei? sadistic fury by turning it into shamb- 
les. Only those who embraced Islam escaped. 

Mahmud in his bigotry knew no dis- 
tinc ion between the Hindus and the Mus- 
lims of the heterdox sects, and the prospect 
of =lunder was a perennial fascination to 
hir. So he now turned against the Ismai- 
lin keretics of Multan. As the Indus on the 
way to Multan was swollen with flood 
water, Mahmud desired to march the easy 
way. through the Shahiya kingdom. 
Anandapala, the son and successor of 
Jaipela, and ally of Sultan Daud of Multan, 
rejected Mahmud’s request for permission 
to rzarch through his -kingdom. Mahmud 
ther. “stretched: out upon him the hand of 
slauchter, imprisonment, pillage, depopu- 
laticn, and fire, and hunted him from am- 
busk zo ambush,” and pursued him “over 
hill and dale, over soft and hard ground of 
his territory, and his followers either be- 
came a feast to the rapacious wild beasts 


of the passes and plains, or fled in distrac- 


tion zo the neighbourhood of Kashmir.” 


Wher Daud heard of this calamity he lost. 


nerve, and “notwithstanding ail his power 
and the lofty walls of his fort, and his 
shinicg sword,” fled from Multan with 
his kinsmen and treasures. Mahmud then 
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entered the city and imposed on its people 
a tribute of 20,000 dirhams. 

Next ` Mahmud turned against the 
Shahiya king, Aandapala, who had greatly ` 
incensed him by daring to oppose him 
during his Multan campaign. The raids of 
Mahmud was a strange and revealing ex- 
perience to the Hindus, for whom even war 
had its own Dharma. But the Turks, who 
had never heard of the Dharmasastras, 
obeyed only their barbarous nature which 
urged them to kill and pillage and ravish, 
or to perish. Terrible were the atrocities 
committed. Faced with such savagery the 
princes of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, 
Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer rallied their 
forces under the leadership of Anandapala. 
“The Hindu females,” Ferishta tells us, “on 
this occasion, sold their jewels, and sent 
the proceeds from distant parts tó their 
husbands, so that they, being supplied with < 
all the necessaries of the march, might be 
earnest in the war. Those who were poor 
contributed from’ their earnings by spinn- 
ing cotton, and other labour.” A com- 
fortable and decadent civilization was þe- 
ing jolted out of its complaisant lethargy. 

In 1008 the opposing forces lay encamp- 
ed between Und and Peshwar, and for forty 
days none dared to make a move. At the 
end .of this forty days of waiting Aananda- 
pala committed the one mistake he could 
not afford: he attacked) the entrenched 
Ghaznavide army. Even then the savage 
thrust of the Khokhars caused such havoc 
among the Turks that Mahmud contempla- 
ted retreat. But a diversive tactic of 
Mahmud, of attacking the Hindu rear with 
a small force, and ‘the incident of Ananda- 
pala’s wound-crazed elephant fleeing from 
the battle scene, created such confusion 
among the Hindus that they, almost on the 
point of victory, turned tail and fled. 
Anandapala, deciding that discretion was 
the better part of valour, came to terms 
with Mahmud, and became a tributary to 
the Ghaznavide power. His successors, 
Jaipala II and Nidar (Fearless) Bhimpala, 
breaking peace, made feeble attempts at 
self-assertion, but were easily trampled 
down. Punjab was finally annexed by 
Mahmud in 1919, thus bringing to a close 
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a struggle which lasted nearly half a cen- 
tury. As Al-Biruni. writes, “The Hindu 
Shahiya dynasty is now extinct, and of the 
whole house there is no longer the slightest 
remnant in existence. We must say that, 
in all their grandeur, they never slacken- 
ed in the ardent desire of doing that which 
is good and right, that they were men of 
noble ‘sentiment and noble bearing.” 
Later. on, when fortune no longer  blessea 
the Ghaznavides, the successors of Mahmud 
were to~make their final stand in this 
foreign province of the Punjab. 

With the Punjab fallen, the rich Indo- 
Gangetic plain was open to the Ghaznavide 
inroads. In 1009 the rich city of Nagarkot 
fell, and with it enormous booty. In 1011 
Mahmud raided the sacred city of Thane- 
swar, and sent the: great idol of the city-to 
Ghazni to be burried in a public through- 
.fare where the faithful might tread on it 
to gain religious merit. In 1018 he once 
again set out form Ghazni. He streaked 
through the Indo-Gangetic plain, captured, 
the imperial city of Kanauj (defended by 
forty forts and containing 10,000 temples) 
from its timorous ruler, and even penetrat- 
ed into the territories beyond it.. 

On his way to Kanauj, Mahmud sacked 
the city of Mathura, the reputed bith place 
of Lord Krishna. Mahmud. was astounded by 
the architectural grandeur of the central 
temple of the city, of which he said: “Tt 
anyone should wish to construct a building 
equal to this, he would not be able to do it 
without expending a hundred thousand 
dinars,—and it would. occupy two-hundred 
years, even though the most ` experienced 
and able workmen were employed.”!* This 
aesthetic appreciation, however, did not 
restrain the Sultan from ordering “that ali 
the temples should be burnt with naphtha 
and fire, and levelled to the ground.”7 To 
Mahmud beauty had meaning only as an 
exaltation of: truth, and the truth as he 
saw it was the truth of Islam; and so, to 
him, these wondrous temples were mias- 


mal, exalting evil. It was, then, his 
sacred duty to destroy them. 
This was Mahmud’s most successful 


expedition. The treasure taken was enor- 
mous : 20,000,000 dirhams worth of plunder, 
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53,000 slaves and 350 elephants. Returning 
home Mahmud built in his capital city, as 
a befitting monument of his vastly success- 
ful expedition, the great Friday Mosque, 
the Bride of Heaven. A University, a 
library with books in many languages, and 
a museum “full of natural curiosities” werc 
also built with his beneficence. The Ghaz- 
navide nobles emulated their monarch, and 
all of a sudden culture blosomed in the 
mountain city. Fhe Turks were not with- 
out noble instincts—when.- their lower 


appetites were glutted. 


The next major raid of Mahmud was 
made in 102i—this time to avenge the 
humiliation of a Hindu prince! The cow- 
ardly behaviour of the Prathihara Raja 
Rajyapala of Kanauj in the face of the 
Turkish army had made ita disgrace to 
Rajput honour to allow him to continue on 
the imperial throne. Rajyapala had forfei- 
ted his right to be a Rajput and a king. If 
the nation could not be defended, at least 
its honour would be. So the Chandella 
Raja Vidyadhara of Kalinjar, taking on 
himself the responsibility of purifying 
Kanauj of the pollution of its cowardly 
prince, formed a confederacy of Rajput 
princes, attacked, defeated, and kiled 
Rajyapala. Nothing was proved by this 
action, and its only result was to rouse the 
wrath of Mahmud against the ancient fort 
of Kalinjar. 


On the banks of the river Sai, Mahmud 
found Vidyadhara waiting for him with an 
army of 36,000 cavalry, 105,000 infantry 
and 640 elephants*S When Mahmud saw 
these multitudes, his heart sank, and he 
cursed his impetuousity in starting from 
Ghazni. But he had advanced too far into 
India, and there was no question of retreat. 
So, trusting his fortunes to Allah, he pre- 
pared for battle. But while there was reso- 
lution in the face of adversity on the part 
o Mahmud, Vidyadhra, the self-appointed 
embodiment and defender of Rajaput hero- 
ism, showed a singular lack of the qualities 
of which he was the defender. Unnerved 
by the presence of Mahmud, he sneaked 
away from his cimp in the dead of the 
night, leaving his numerous allies and 
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followers at the mercy of the invader. This 
wes so irrational and cowardly an act that 
Mikmud would not for some time believe 
in his good -fortune, and he feared the 
flizht to be some cunning tactical manou- 
ver on the part of the enemy. When he 
veritied the fact, Mahmud considered him- 
self lucky, and daring not to tempt fortune 
anv further, he quietly returned to Ghazni. 
. Hewever, he returned the very ñext year 
to reduce Vidyadhara to the submission he 
de.erved. Vidyadhara was a poet, and 
according to a possibly, apocryphal account 


the -Rajput procured favourable treatment 


frer Mahmud by iii an. encomiastic 
poem to him. 

North India lay dasviate: bleeding 
frem. a thousand wounds, violated by a 
sacistic ravisher. Her morale was broken, 
her ancient temples difiled, her wealth 
plunderéd, and her men killed, her women 
and children carried away into slavery. 
Yez news reached Mahumd of the arrogant 
claim of the priests of the temple of Soma- 
naika in . Gujarat that Aryavarta was 
punished with death and destruction . only 
because of the disloyalty of the people to 
the Supreme God Somanatha, Siva. Mahmud 
was curious. 
Wat he heard- excited his imagination and 
iconoclastic zeal. Nowhere else in India 
was a temple of such splendour, command- 
ing such faith. Daily`a thousand Brahmins 
attended to the rituals of its great phallic 
idol which was washed every day with 
ho:y water brought from Ganges, seven 
hundred and fifty miles away; three hun- 
dred and fifty devadasis (among them prin- 
cesses)- and singers in rotation continually 
sang and danced. before it. Three hundred 
barbars served, the daily influx of pilgrims. 
Revenue of ten thousand villages was neces- 
sary for the expense of the temple. Rumour 
had it that fabulous treasures were buried 
bereath its idol. These garish details excited 
Mahmud, and he decided to measure the 
migkt of Allah against the might of Soma- 
natha—for the edification of the true 
believer, to open the eyes of the ‘igrorant 
idoistors’ to the falsity of their faith, and, 
inecently, co add another precious heap of 
treasures to the royal treasury at Ghazni! 


He made discreet inquiries. 
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On October 17, 1024 a.mighty army 
rolled from Ghazni towards Somanath, 
sweeping all before it. The Brahmins ot 
Somanath were unimpressed. They awaited 
the Turk with scorn, being assured in their 
faith that Siva was drawing the enemy to 
Gujarat, like a moth to the flame, only to 
annihilate them. Only the commander of* 
the garrison of Somanath doubted the pos- 


sibility of favourable divivne’ intervention, 


and prudently escaped to a neighbouring 
island, taking with him his family and his 
treasure. But the priests, busy chanting 


‘incantations, had no eye for mere reality? 
As the Turks approached’ the city they ` 


were astounded to find the Hindus crowd- 
ing the walls of the city, armed mainly 
with’ curses and jeers. But, contrary to the 
Hindu expecttions, the Muslims did not 


‘oblige by falling down ‘and perishing ; 


instead they scaled the walls and turned the 4 
city into shambles. Lord Somanatha had. not 
yet elected to act. So “band after band of 
defenders entered the temple with their 
hands clasped around their necks, wept 
passionately”? and implored Somanatha’ S 
favour, and then again rushed forth, till they 
were all slain. For three days the battle 


waged. At length a handful of survivors, 


giving up their desperate hopes, fled towards 
the sea and attempted to escape in boats ; 
but Mahmud had forseen this, and all were 
cut down. 

With the carnage over, Mahmud entered 
the temple. It was “a great and antique 
structure,’"° its roof supported by fifty 
wooden pillars “curiously carved” and set 
with precious stones. Inside the temple was 
dusk and gloom. The oil lamps burned un- 
flickering, and the air was heavy with fumes. 
There was death in the air. ‘The glitter of 
the jewelled canopy and chandelier and the 
golden chain and bell over the stone linga 
only stressed the eeriness of this house of 


‘God. But Mahmud, destroyer of a thousand 
‘temples, unimpressed, advanced and raised 


his maze to strike the idol. But the attend- 
ing Brahmins, bent in supplication, exhort- 
ed Mahmud not to destroy the idol, : tempt- 
ing him with an offer of fabulous wealth. 
His ministers counselled him to accept the 
ransom. To the prince whose ruling passion 
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was greed the bribe offered was a terrible 
temptation ; but Mahmud’s sense of drama 
was stronger than his venality, and he ex- 
claimed: “I desire that on the day of resur- 
rection I should be summoned with the 
words, “Where is that Mahmud who broke 
the greatest of the heathen idols ?,’ rather 
than by these: “Where is that Mahmud who 
sold the greatest of the heathen idols ?””! 
so saying he sruck, smashing the linga. As 
it split open gems worth a hundred times the 
ransom offered spilled irridiscent on the oil 
smeared granite floor? And Mahmud, much 
delighted, razed the ancient temple to the 
ground, and sent the fragments of the idol to 
Ghazni, Mecca and Medina, to be burried 
under the thoroughfares and at the gates of 
Mosques. 


Mahmud was well pleased with his 
success, and finding Gujarat a rich and ex- 
tensive land, abounding in gold and precious 
stemes, with “the air so salubrious and 
pure, 23" he ‘wished to fix his residence there 
for some years.”4 But his ministers prevail- 
ed against him. So, after resting at Soma- 
nath for a fortnight, and appointing a Hindu 
ruler as his tributary in Gujarat, Mahmud 
set out to retun to Ghazni. But the daring 
man who never shirked a battle was all 
caution now. When the neighbouring Hindu 
chiefs, under the leadershfp of Paramadeva, 
got ready to intercept him, Mahmud led, his 
army through a devious westerly route to 
avoid battle. However, on his way, he 
attacked and defeated, for a second time, 
Chalukya Raja Bhima I at Kanthakot, by 
crossing the sea inlet between Kutch and 
Kathiawar at considerable risk of losing his 
army and all his treasures if the tide turned 
too soon. Marching through Kutch, Mahmud 
eventually crossed over to Sindh, and there 
engaged a guide to-take him through the 
desert. But the guide was a devotee of Soma- 
natha and seething to avenge the humilia- 
tion of his God, led the Ghaznavide army to 
the centre of a waterless wasteland, and 
then announced to Mahmud that there 
was no escape and all would perish in the 
desert. Mahmud promptly had the man 
slain, and sought Allah’s help. Eventually, 
after much suffering—his.soldiers raging 
mad from the intolerable heat and. thirst, 
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many dying-—, but with the plunder saiv, 
Mehmud reached Ghazni in the spring ot 
1026. There he received a complimentaiy 
letter from Caliph al-Qadhir Billah, conic:- 
ring titles and distinctions on Mahmud and 
his sons, and recognizing the Sultan as tno 
ruier of Khurasan, Hindustan, Sistan atu 
Khavarazam. 


This marks the pinnacle of Mabhm4u s 
career, His days were now drawing to a clo..e, 
and a life spent in violence was coming to 
its peaceful end. He had a few oe 3 
with the Saljuq Turks, who were raiding 1:5 
western frontiers; and he led a punilivs 
expedition against the Jats, who had harcas.- 
ea his army on their return from Somana r. 
But for these minor engagements Mahmuu's 
last year were uneventful. During the : x- 
pedition against the Jats Mahmud had c».- 
tracted malaria which, now complicated hv 
consumption and chronic diarrhoea, wr- 
feebled Mahmud though the indomiia le 
Sultan would allow himself no rest. Bui 
will has only a limited mastery over maii: y, 
and in the evening of Thursday, 30th Aprl 
1030, at the time of asha prayer, the picat 
Sultan passed away—but not lying down. 
but sitting propped up in his: bed, wilful to 
the end. From his death-bed he ordered } lis 
treasures to be brought to his bed chamecr. 
The sight of these treasures surely evoxcd 
in him memories of the thousand perils ard 
triumphs of his career, of the power he ned 
over men and circumstances, and also the 

awareness of the futility of it all, the 

tragedy of his life, the tragedy of all ule, 
that each man dies alone, naked. Mahriud 
cied weeping. And that redeems him. 

Altogether Mahmud raided India s7:¢ 
sixteen times. He was a great mili iy 
genius, capable of daring tactical imiz: vi- 
sations, invincible in the battlefield, ‘ts 
Indian expeditions were all successful, ¢x-. 
cept in the one instance when the incla -cat 
climate of Kashmir compelled him to `u se 
“he seige of Loharkob in 1015. Siraj iclls 
us that at the moment of Mahmud’s bith 
Sabuktigin “saw in a dream that a wees 
sprang from the fire-place in the midst of 
his house, and grew so high that it covered 
the whole world with its shadow.”"5 This 
was a fitting augury to Mahmud’s carcer. 


4 
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“ae Sultan was of demoniac energy, and his 
ueture, says Al Utbi, “was contrary to the 
c sposition of (men), which induce (them) 
tz prefer a soft to a hard couch, and the 
c:.endour of the cheeks of pomegranate- 
tcsomed girls to well-tempered sword 
klades." According to his courtier Baihaki, 
“ze king was singularly good in: every- 
tung,” even “a clever architect, not excelled 
ky any mathematician.’** He was in- 
Í exible in justice, steadfast in purpose, a 
gc jd friend and a deadly enemy. 

The Sultan was, no doubt, greedy ; and 
he was bigoted. And worse still, his bigotry 
n.cnifested itself only in destruction: he 
d.z not proselytise—he merely butchered 
the Hindus and desecrated their temples—; 
ail, though belligerent, he did not build an 
e.oire—he merely scorched the earth and 
p imdered homes. He was a restless soul, a 
men without patience, and he never consoli- 
d.d his triumphs. And so it seems that all 
h:s grand efforts were without a, purpose 
oiler than the consummation of the vio- 
le- ze of his nature. 

Yet, one can be too harsh in judging 
Mzamud. If he was greedy, it was not with 
the petty greed of a dribbling miser. When 
arzine broke out in Khurasan in 1010-11 
Mshmud opened up his treasury to alleviate 
the suffering of the people. And wealth 
_ syrcbolized power to him: often he used to 
exkibit his’ treasures on carpets in the 
roal courtyard to awe the foreign ambas- 
sasors and local citizenry. And he spent 
m:th wealth to patronise culture and to 
beratify the imperial city. 

According to. Ferishta, the Sultan had 
“a creat propensity to poetry,’’® and delight- 
ed in religious and literary discussions. A 
galaxy „of poets and scholars adorned his 
coumt. There was al-Biruni, mathematician, 
phosopher, astronomer and Sanskrit 
sckclar; there was Firdausi, the celebrated 
autor of Shahnama; there was Farbi and 
Ba.caki, historians and philosophers; and 
‘Unsuri, Farrukhi and Asjadi, the poets. 
Ce~ sinly, Firdausi’s slander that Mahmud 
was “not a prince but a boor” is the measure 
of kis disappointment with the compensa- 
tion he received for Shahnama, rather than 
a te assessment of the man, for though 
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Mahmud was often a boor he was very 
much of a prince too. True, he was bigoted 
and violent; but then, toleration and vinaya 
were not then much known to civilizations,’ 
outside India. Mahmud belonged to an ele- 
mental race intoxicated with the zest for 
life, with the sweat and the blood and -the 
daring and the doing of it all. Asjadi has 
captured the spirit of the times in these 
wine hazed. lines : 
I do repent of wine and talk of wine 
Of idols fair with chins like silver fine 
A lip-repentance and a -lustful heart, 
© God, forgive this penitence of mine. 

What Stanley Lane Pool wrote of Babur 
—that though cultured in the humanities, he 
often forgot to be humane—can be truth- 
fully said of Mahmud.also. Yet this greedy, 
bigoted and demoniac man was all too 
human. He was ugly in appearance, and 
very much concious of it. “The sight of aq 
king,” he once remarked sadly, “should 
brighten the eyes of beholders; but nature 
has been so capricious to me, that my aspect 
seems the picture of misforturie.”°** When 
he fell in love with one of his slave girls 
and wanted to espouse her, he was afraid 
of social disapproval. “Will not the neigh- 
bouring kings call me a fool,” he asked. his 
confidant and servant, Abu Nasr Mishkani; 
“and Will not you also, my servants and 
slaves speak ill of me in respectable 
society ?”°9) And Mahmud’s intimacy with 
the handsome Turkoman slave Uymaq has 
a poignancy of its own. And it must also 
be noted that the Sultan, though often 
impatient of contradiction, could take a 
just rebuke. Once, when an old woman of 
Khurasan complained to Mahmud about the 
death of her merchant son (killed along the 
caravan route because of the insecurity of 
the road) and suggestéd that the Sultan 
“keep no more territory than you can 
manage,’?! Mahmud bowed to her and 
accepted her rebuke. 

Ultimately, Mahmud evokes compassion, 
and not wrath, because he was’a very un- 
happy man, more at war with himself than 
with the world. Once, in one of his rare 
moments of repose he said of himself: “T.. 
....considered that after...... (my father’s) 
demise I should be a great king. But the 
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truth was revealed to me when he died and 
his shadow was removed from my head, for 
since his departure I have not had one day’s 
happiness. You think I drink this wine for 
pleasure, but this is a great mistake. I take 
it merely as a device to gain a few days’ 
peace, and to relieve the people from ail 
annoyance from me.”!? Human life is all 
too poignant. 

In India the death of Mahmud was 
greeted with a sigh of relief. As one histo- 
rian puts it, Mahmud’s were raids of devas- 
tation, looked upon by the Hindus of the 
time as acts of God, like plague, before 
which they fled. The great Rajput dynas- 
ties all ingloriously succumbed to the in- 
vader. Perhaps the fault of the tragedy 
rests with- India. -The Rajput patriotism 
was local and clannish, not national, and 
their military strategy and political atti- 
tudes were shackled to dead traditions, not 
Clynamically related to historical realities. 
The fatalistic religious and also the ener- 
vating climate of India had probably some- 
thing to do with India’s failure. The Indian, 
weary under the torrid sun, sustained by 
fatalism, seeking only nirvana beyond the 
transient miseries and tinsel vanities of 
inconsequential life, learned to endure with 
equanimity all the mutations of fortune. 
And the caste system, which made over 
national vigilance entirely to the Kshatri- 
yas, left the majority of the people to shrug 
their shoulders indifferently in the face of 
aggression. But while there was only stag- 
nation and apathy in India, the invader was 
all fire and fury, disciplined and inspired. 
by a religion which claimed the sword to 
be the key to heaven and hell. Perhaps it 
is that civilization condemns men to a 
meloncholy fatalism, and the innocent, but 
youthful, barabarian always triumphs; or 
perhaps, as some think, there is in all these 
matters a divine dispensation which is not 
amenable to human will. 

Though shocking in itself, the effects of 
Mahmud’s raids were largely ephemeral. 
No permanant Harm was one. When at 
last the tide receded, the cities were re- 
populated, and they prospered again; the 


villages resumed their sluggish course, and. 


the temples were rebuilt, sometimes with 
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even greater than their original grandeur. 
as in the case of the Somanath temple. Tre- 
mendous was the economie resilience ot 
this country. The only political result ci 
Mahmud’s invasion was that the Punjab 
was annexed to the Ghaznavide kingdom. 
But this is important, because it gave th- 
Turks a foothold right inside India, and sv, 


in the context of he decadance of Indian 


civilization and the political disintegraj'on 
of the Indo-Gangetic plain, it became nv 
longer a question of whether, but when ine 
Tu1ko-Afghans would rule over India. 

The story of Ghazni after the death «: 
Mahmud is of chaos and violence, with ire 
state breaking up rapidly. The wea a 
plundered, from India avenged India’s dis- 
honour by luring the once vigorous Tu!s 
to a life of dissipation and waste. Mahmu:! 
had nominated his younger son Muhammi i 
to succeed him, and secured the Caliph s 
sar.clion for it; but Masud, another son, 1713 
other ideas, and he remarked: “the swo d 
is a truer prophet than the pen.”?? Histor: 
was now to repeat itself. Masud, like 1: 
father before him, usurped power agair“ 
his father’s will by ousting his brotrer 
Muhammad, who was a poet and a volup- 
tuary; too gentle and languorous to govern 
the state in those troubled times. 


ret- fa <a 


Masud was vigorous andj decisive— in 
the rare occasions when he was sober. He 
was inclined to sloth; but he’ was a's» 


avaricious, short-tempered, arrogant, hce i- 
less of advice. He too led an expedition 
into India, and captured the fortress of 
Hansi, known as the virgin, because it hid 
never been taken by an invader. Howei : 
the Indian expedition, undertaken agai st 
the advice of the royal counsellors, prosor: 
to be a grave blunder, because the Sal uu 
Turks attacked Ghazni during the Sultan's 
absence. Masud rushed back home, only ic 
receive a crushing blow from the Saljuns 
and to double back to India for refuge. Dit 
on his way back the Turkish and Hints- 
slaves of his army mutinied, and Masud ve“ 
assassinated. 

Muhammad, the poet, now blind, +> 
brought out of his prison and placed on 
throne. But he was soon overthrown Ey 
Maudud, son of Masud, and he in turr was 


a 


fcLowed, in rapid succession, by a number 
o. rulers—some ruling for less than two 
mcxths—who were not altogether bad, as 
rues of the times went, but.were utterly 
inc mpeient. These wretched princes, cling- 
ins on to their tottering throne, more like 
tir 3srous children than enthroned rulers, 
_ w2e all sucked into the whirlpool of chaos. 
An as che schismatie forces multiplied 


w.tiin the state, the external enemies, 
breixing in through the barely guarded 
froziiers, converged on Ghazni. Bahram 
“handsome, manly, liberal, just and a 


fr.ecd of his people,’** the fourteenth ruler 
af-e- Mahmud within eighty-eight years, 
wes defeated by Ala-ud-din Husain, prince 
of Caor, who burned down to ashes the city 
of (razni, and thus came to be known in 
history as Ala-ud-din the World Burner. 
For seven days the city burned, and the 
Gheznavide rulers were torn from their 
gret monuments erected by Mahmud 
pe “sned. The remains of the Ghaznavide 
rues were torn from their graves to make 
a soafire All the male ihabitants of the 
city were slaughtered, and all the women 
and children carried away into slavery. 

“ft last, pressed beyond all endurance, 
the descendents of Mahmud found uhcer- 
tain refuge in the land of Punjab which 
ther hac once so wantonly desecrated. 
Bancem’s successor, Khusrav Shah, was the 
las prince of the lineage of Sabuki tigin to 
rule from Ghazni: he was expelled to the 
Pun sb by the Ghuzz Turkmans. In 1187 
his accessor, Khusrav Malik, a prince who 
was exeedingly gentle,” was hunted down 
near Lahore by Muhammad Ghori, and 
eventually died in a prison whimpering over 
his “ste. And with him oes the line of 
sabi Etigin. 
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** But a courtier commented : Only one in 
tenthousand sees your face ; but all know of your 
virtue. It was a sophisticated court ! 

* Nine centuries later, an invading British 
Indian army was confounded by a similar but 
not so miraculous snow storm in Afghanisthan. 


MAHAKAVI 


VALLATHOL 


“Tagore” of Kerala, 


By Dr. ABRAHAM PAUL 


Even though Mahakavi Vallathol came 
to be known outside Kerala through the 
Kerala Kalamandalam, to the people of 
Kerala, he is their most outstanding poet of 
modern times. He has sometimes been 
referred to as the “Tagore” of Kerala, “The 
People’s Poet” or “the poor man’s poet.” 
No other literary man of Kerala has equall- 
ed Vallathol’s tremendous literary and in- 
tellectual output. 

- j 
Childhood and Education 


_ Vallathol Narayana Menon was born on 
12th October, 1879 in an aristocratic Nair 
family of Ponnani taluk in Malabar. His 
father, Damodaran Elayathu, though not a 
learned, man, had ample general knowledge 
and was very much interested in Kathakali. 
The boy, Narayana, started his education 
at the age of five, under Variamparampil 
Kunjan Nair, who taught him the three R’s 
and the, elements of astrology and Sanskrit. 
He started to learn the epics at the age of 
eight.under his uncle, Ramunni Menon, who 
was a scholar, astrologers and ayurvedic 
physician. The boy started writing poems 
at the age of twelve. By the age of fifteen, 
he had mastered the epics and began to 
teach students under his uncle’s guidance. 
He sent poems to Malayalam newspapers 
and journals and by the age of twenty, he 
had earned the reputation of being a good 
poet. Vallathol was a voracious reader and 
possessed. unusual powers of concentration 
and retention. He could recite a poem after 
hearing it once and he earned the reputa- 
tion of being an “Ekasruthadharan.” Be- 
tween 1895 and 1900, he publtshed several 
poems, of which the most important was 
“Rithuvilasam”, an adaptation from Kali- 
dasa, which was noteworthy for its beauty 
of diction and richness of meaning and 
imagination. 


for a poet. 


Family Life 


In 1902, the poet married Madhavi Amiv2. 
his uncle’s daughter. It was a kind of lew: 
marriage, which was not without obstac': s., 
A’‘vear later, a daughter was born and ‘hs 
poet wrote a poem to celebrate the evem. 
Madhavi Amma was a model house-wile ¿ixi 
tke couple had, in all, eight children, “ve 
scns and three daughters. In 1905, Vallatho! 
started translating Valmiki’s Ramayana i7’» 
Valayalam and completed it in two yens, 
It has become one of the rare treasure: in 
the Malayalam language. During this i co, 
he took up the management of the Keru: =- 
Kalpadhrumam Press at Trichur and, in ihe 
course of five years, put its finances <° u 
sound basis. In 1910, he left the job and © .s 
given a grand send-off and presented wi: 
ciamond-studded ring and a lamp. 


„d 


Vallathoľ’s Poetry. 


Poet Vallathol was a self-made 3.89. 
Except the Sanskrit education he reer ve 
from his uncle, all his knowledge was arguir- 
ed by self-study. He read not only epics vu 
7uranas, but on diverse subjects and 
wide knowledge was reflected in his po uv 
When Vallathol started writing poetry, the 
yattern in vogue was that of “Veriscni 
Mahan”, which was characterised by 
ment of language and beauty of diction. Gut 
Vallathol, who dived deeply into the Eons- 
krit classics, was not satisfied with tis 
technique, which was light-hearted and tack- 
ed depth. He, therefore, embarked into new 
realms and evolved his own technique end 
style. He kept aloof from the controversy 
on alliteration in poetry between Valia 
Koyil-Thamburan and Raja Raja Varma and 
was of opinion that learning, aptitude and 
perseverance were the ‘essential requisites 
Even though he wrote poe ns in 
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bo.: Malayalam and Sanskrit, his real love 
wes Zor Fis mother-tongue and he dedicated 
his „ife to the enrichment of Malayalam, by 
procucing original works and translations 
and sdaptations from Sanskrit. His “Rithu- 
vilasm” and “Vilasalathika” .are adap- 
tatc 2s from Sanskrit. “Vilasalathika” is 
one of the most beautiful and dignified 
romintic epics in Malayalam. Vallathol was 
care dle cf extemporaneous poetry-making 
in oonskr:t and Malayalam. Often he wrote 
to a d replied other poets in poems, replete 
witz his native humour. His letters in 
parsszrit and Malayalam verse, will alone 
ccnicvise a big volume. 
His art and Method 

~ allataol’s poetry was an intimate con- 
versition with nature. He was a keen 
stucert of nature and a~-votary at the 
altar of beauty. Beauty is the chief hall- 
mark of all his works. He loved life and 
the kzautiful things there-of. Children and 
flowers formed a common subject of many 
of ks” beautiful- descriptions. Even the 
mos> mnsignificant subject was made attrac- 
tive -y Vallathol’s beauty of diction and 
construction. He gave a “new look” to many 
puréezic themes, but he always maintained a 
sense 2f propriety, as for example in “Aniru- 
dhar’ and “Father and Daughter.” Valla- 
thol’s art and method were different from 
those of other poets. He formed the lines in 
his m 2d, while lying awake in bed or during 
his evening walk. When he began to write 
down or dictate to his secretary, there would 
be ony scme finishing touches or minor 
alterations to be made. But Vallathol was 
very rauch influenced by the Sanskrit poets, 
Kalic: sa, Bhavabhuthi, and Sriharsha. Of 
these, he had the greatest love and venera- 
tion *r Kalidasa. He was particularly fond 
of Ke. dasa’s “Raghuvamsa” and there was a 
time v. hen he used to read it daily, before 
going ‘o bec. Vallathol was fond of emulat- 
ing t^a style of the old masters and in his 
great snic. “Chithrayogam”, he shows the 
style c? different poets in different portions. 
Even taougt he did not know English, he ac- 
quaint-d hirnself with the method and style 
of Eng.ish poets, through his English-know- 
ing frimds. _ 
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Dravidian Metres 


After 1915, there was a profound change 
in Vallathol’s poetry. He stopped writing 
poems in Sanskrit, except on rare occasions. 
He felt that it was his duty to serve his poor 
mother-tongue rather than the rich Sanskrit. 
He also began to. write in the once-forgotten 
Dravidian metres, like Kaka, Kakali, 
Makandhamanjari etc. Vallathol was chiefly 
responsible for their revival in modern 
Malayalam. To write in Dravidian metres, 
one should be familiar with the notes and 
rhythrn of Indian music. Vallathol’s beauty 
of construction, depth of ideas and sénse of 
propriety imparted a particular attractive- 
ness to the Dravidian metres. It was from 
this time that he began to write many of 
his “Khanda-Kavyas” or smaller epics. In 
the opinion of some critics, it is the smaller 
works that make him a “Mahakavi” rather 
than great epics like “Chithrayogam”. 
Vallathol was not only a poet, but a writer 
of good Malayalam prose. Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar has compared his prose: style to 
the style of the English Bible. He was also 
a humorons speaker and his speeches were 
simple and full ‘of anecdotes and literary 
interest. 


Part in Freedom Struggle 


Poet Vallathol played a notable part in 
India’s freedom struggle by rousing the 
national consciousness of the people through 
his powerful pen. He considered Gandhiji 
as his “Guru” and tried to propagate 
Gandhijis ideals through his works. His 
poem, “My Master” and another one on 
Khadi have been translated into English 
and won the admiration of Gandhiji himself. 
His poem, “Bapuji”, describes the events 
from the time of Gandhiji’s assassination to 
the immersion of his ashes. Sardar Panik- 
kar has praised this work, as being next in 
excellence, only to the poet’s own inimit- 
able work, “Mary Magdalene”. “Mary 
Magdalene” has been translated into Eriglish 
and published in England. The poet has 
written a soul-stirring song, “Pora Pora”, 
in salutation of the National flag. Though 
a- nationalist to the core, Vallathol was -> 
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proud cf Kerala, her scenic beauty and 
rich culture. He tried to reflect, through 
his poetry, the political, social and economic 
disabilities and aspirations of the people. 
He was also influence by Marxist thought 
in his ideas, as evidenced in his works, 
“Song of the peasants” and “Thirur-Ponnani 
river”. Poet Vallathol received several 
honours. from the Maharajas of Travancore 
and Cochin, including the titles of “Kavi- 
thilakan” and “Kavi-Sarvabhouman”. In 
1948, the Congress Government of Madras 
appointed him Poet Laureate of Kerala and 
granted him an allowance of Rs. 
year. F 
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His Deafness 


A handicap from which the poet suffer- 
ed throughout his life, was his deafness, 
which started about the year 1910 and defied 
all treatment. He once humorously remark- 
ed that even though he had lost his power 
of hearing, he never felt like committing 
suicide! He has Kowever, bewailed about 
his defect in the poem, “Badhira-Vilapam”, 
which is one of his priceless gifts to the 
Malayalam language. But deafness has not 
stood in the way of his extensive travels in 
India, Burma, Malaya and Ceylon, to popu- 
larise “Kathakali” and’collect funds for the 
Kerala Kalamandalam. He also met and 
made the acquaintance of several eminent 
persons like Gandhiji, Tagore, Malavyia and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. In 1951, he went to War- 
saw at the invitation of the World Peace 
Conference. From there, he went to London 
and stayed there as the guest of Mr. V. K. 
Krishna Menon, High Commissioner for 
India. During the same year, he visited 
Russia at 
Writers’ Conference. These travels enlarg- 
ed his knowledge and experience and con- 
tributed to the enrichment of his poetry. 


Se sated 


Kerala Kalamandalam 


_ Poet Vallathol was no mere dreamer. 
The Kerala Kalamandalam at Cheruthuruthi, 
in Kerala, is a standing memorial to the 
poets organising ability, perseverance and. 
interest in Art. The Kalamandalam, where 
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the invitation of the, Russians’ 
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Kathakali artistes are trained, is the irsi, 
institution of its kind in India and hes }-9- 
duced several talented artistes like Airaga 
Sivaram, Gopinath, Madhavan, Bry 
Caouchry, Ragini Devi and Leela Beu. 
Vallathol was interested in Kathakali ora 
his childhood and used to walk 
miles, accompanied by his father, iu V. 1- 
ness Kathakali performances. Secing ne 
poor state into- which the ancient «i. 
Kathakali had fallen, the poet, wit 
assistance -and co-operation of Manaksau ii 
Mukundaraja and other friends, establ zvd 
the Kerala Kalamandalam. He raised soo nis 
for the institution, by conducting a le tay 
and going on a tour of Malaya, from vere 
he coliected a substantial amount. He i's 
toured Burma and the major cities of Ir. 
with a Kathakali troupe, and conan: 
Kathakai performances. In 1938 he vii 
ed Shantiniketan with a troupe and wo 
the approbation of Poet Tagore, who ‘¢s- 
cribed Kathakali as an art of a very lugh 
order. Poet Vallathol personally sup. 
ed the training of Kathakali artistes ¿. 
Kalamandalam. The celebrated driver, 
Uday Shankar, has visited the Kalama Ja- 
lam more than once. Many distingt! ed 
visitors frorn all over the world came tu ine 
place to witness Kathakali. The poe ¿lso 
revived “Mohiniyattam”, another aẸ«xint 
art, which is characterised by beau’ - 
movement and song. With great diffe iiv, 
ne found a woman who was trained . tne 
art and arranged training of girls under ner. 
Due to the economic depression oi ihe 
thirties, the Kalamandalam got into 1 oan- 
cial difficulties and the poet handea «ver 
the institution to the Cochin Govern=:.nt. 
The Government appointed a commitlic:- to 
manage the institution, with Poet Va.!.. hol 
as President and Art Director. 
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Vallathol the Mian 


Poet Vallathol’s life was a happy eoin- 
bination of the old and the new. Faih in 
God and respect for elders were amon: his 
noble qualities. He disliked the extrunes 
of atheism and asceticism and he vas 
against superstition and the evils of caste. 
His principle was to love, enjoy and verve 
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tl world. Even though he was not afraid 


o. cath, he used to say humorously, “Sup-, 


peng one goes to heaven, what is the gua- 
rétice that there will be Kathakali there ?”. 
WLst imparted a particular lustre to his 
sc “slarship were his simplicity and sincerity. 
H>- has helped many aspiring poets with his 
cer.structive advice and by correcting their 
wks. He had no. exaggerated notions 
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about his own poetry and he often ignor- 
ed praise or criticism about his works. He 
was humble enough to revise his translation 


of Valmiki’s Ramayana, thrice, before each a 
succeeding edition. Vallathol lived a’happy’ 


and comfortable life, depending solely on 
the income from his earnings. He passed 
away in the year 1958 at the age of seventy- 
nine. 


THE WORLD COMMUNITY DAY CELEBRATION 
By Dr. HARIDAS T. MUZUMDAR* 


Tr = ‘World Community Day, which has been 
ob ~rved by the Church women of this country for 
the Inst 20 years, is a specially significant day. 
Ye. launched the World Communtiy Day 2 years 
be.c“e the U. N. was born, just as I wrote my 
ho». The United Nations of the World, three 
yee. before the San Francisco Conference was 
helc to write the Charter for the United Nations 
Orsmization. Since the birth of the U. N., you 
have been observing the World Community Day 
in erms of the promise the United Nations holds 
for mankind. ° 


since 1945 mankind has gone through a 
nuri er of setbacks in the quest for peace : World 
War allies fell apart, and instead of the One 
Wo: i we had all hoped for and prayed for, we 
foun: ourselves in the midst of a Divided World 
—a world divided ideologically between commu- 
nism: and democracy, a world suffering from the 
colc sar, which blew up into a hot war in Korea 
a dezede ago. We have a divided Berlin, a 
divic-d Germany, a divided Inida, a divided 


Kore3, a divided Vietnam. This division of the. 


wor ¿ into blocs, the communist and the free, and 
this -:acturing of national entities into two parts, 
are & setback to the general tendency of the 
twentieth century, which is the consolidation of 
sma.. parts into a large whole. 





* Dr. Haridas T. Muzumdar, a co-worker of 
the -ste Mahatma Gandhii has been an American 
citize: since 1947. He is at present Chairaman of 
the  epartment of Sociology and Dean of the 
Division of Arts and Sciences at A. M, & N. 
Coll, Pine Bluff, Ark, U.S.A. 





As a matter of fact, this distraught world of 
ours may be viewed from another perspective, 
from a positive perspective. The same post-war 
years that saw a divided world also bear testimony 
to the constructive tendency of our age. First, 
there emerged the economic union of the Benelux 
countries—Belgium, Netherlands and Luxembourg? 
This economic union served as a foundation for 
the Common Market, which may one day lead 
to the formation of the United States of Europe 
—a hope cherished by William Penn the Quaker 
and by Immanuel Kant the philosopher. _ 

The war-shattered economies of European 
nations were rebuilt and put on their feet by 
American aid through the Marshall Plan ; so well 
did we do our job that Germany and Japan are 
today shining examples of miracles of rebirth, 
industrially speaking. Divided though she is, 
Germany is assuming her role as the workshop of 
Europe. And in the Orient Japan has resumed her 
role as the workshop of Asia. 


The miracle of the post-war years is, how- 
ever, not the rebirth of a dynamic Germany and 
a dynamic Japan; to me, the real miracle of 
our times is the birth of free nations in Asia 
and Africa. Peoples who had been held in 
subjection to foreign rule have come into their 
own. Today no country in Asia is under foreign 
tutelage. The Asian Continent which contains 
more than half the population of the world and 
Africa with one-tenth of the world’s population 
today presents the spectacle of free nations, 
engaged in the challenging task of solving the 
problems of freedom. 


The subject peoples of yester-year in Asia. 


~ 
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and in Africa aré realizing, for the first time, 
perhaps, that the attainment of freedom, the 
achievement of nationhood, is the beginning of 
the road, not the end of the road. And the road 


` they have to traverse is marked: (1) main- 


tenance of freedom, (2) improvement of the 
economic lot of the masses, (3) introduction of 
free and compulsory education for all the 
children of school-going age, (4) development 
of machinery for maintaining internal peace and 
stability and (5) for promoting peaceful contacts, 
in terms of trade and diplomacy, with the rest 
of the world. 


These five signs on the highway to peace, 
prosperity and progress require the best efforts 
and eternal vigilance even of well established 
nations like the United States of America, Great 
Britain, and others. That they will put a heavy 
strain on the newly freed nations is a forgone 
conclusion. These newly freed nations of Asia and 
Africa\ have a vast reservoir of man-power, but 
it is mostly an unskilled man-power. Hence one 
of their primary tasks is to train their man- 
power for the machine age. Second, some of these 
nations have abundant resources—on land, and 
underground, and in the water—but they are lying 
dormant because of the underdeveloped state of 
their economy. Third, illiteracy, unemployment, 
underproduction, hunger, -malnutrition, disease, 
stalk over most of these lands. 


It is in these areas that the know-how and 
experience of well established, older, more pros- 
perous nations can be of great help to the new 
nations of Asia and Africa. And I may say in 
passing that the people of the United States have 


risen equal to the challenge of our times. The 
aid we have given to the underdeveloped and 
developing nations of the world, in terms of 


food, clothing, funds, capital goods, and—skilled 
personnel, is without parallel in the annals of 
human history. We may humbly thank God that 
we have been recipients of His bounties and that 
He has guided us on the path of service to our 
fellow men. 


But while our motives have been pure, some- 
times—I might say, quite often—our ways of 
rendering service have done harm to ourselves as 
well as to those whom we were trying to serve. 
The techniques and the resources with which we 
solve our problems here in America are usually 
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unsuited to an undėrdeveloped country. Further- 
more, unacquainted as we are with the folkways 
and mores of the host country, we may unintcn- 
tionally offend those peoples and hurt their pride. 
The lessons from such complexities are sometimes 
learned after irreparable harm is done in inter- 
national relations. Finally, I must castigate in no 
uncertain terms the foolish attitude of our Sizte 
Department that we must aid all and sundry if 
they can asure us that they are anti-communist. 
The tragedy of this attitude of our government 
is to be found in the misuse made of our aid by 
the government.of South Vietnam which has been 


using our funds and military equipment to persec- 


cute innocent Buddhists who constitute over 75 
per cent of the population of the country. 


Our enemy in the newly freed ntaions of 
Asia and Africa is not the communist ideolozy : 
our real enemy is poverty and hunger, disease and 
death, illiteracy and superstition, unemployment 
and underproduction, unbridled autocracy and 
feudalism. These are the enemies we must fht. 
If these enemies are. successfully overcome, 
communism will liquidate itself. 


We are learning. We have come to realize 
what Mahatma Gandhi had preached over a 
decade ago. The world community and peace on 
this earth can be achieved, not through imposition 
by the powerful nations of the world but through 
the voluntary co-operation of all free nations. 
Thus freedom for all nations is a precondition to 
the evolution of our world community and to ihe 
establishment of a warless world. 


Let me quote Gandhis own words: “Inter- 
nationalism is possible only when nationalism 
becomes a fact, że., when peoples belonging to 
different countries have organized themselves and 
are able to act as one man.” But Gandhi’s ntaion- 
alism had no truck with “narrowness, selfishness, 
exclusiveness.” For him patriotism was the same 
as humanity. To quote his immortal words once 
again : “I'am patriotic because I am human and 
humane. My patriotism includes the good of 
mankind in general . . . . Isolated independence 
is not the goal of world States. It is voluntary 
interdependence . . I see nothing grand or 
impossible about our expressing cur readiness for 
universal interdependence rather than indepen- 
dence.” 

This concept of patriotism as being synony 
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mous with the world community needs to govern 
tke thinking and actions of older nations ‘as well 
as of newly freed nations. Happily for our 
genezaton, the United Nations Organization 
provides a machinery which helps us to identify 
patriotism with the good of all mankind. A 
hincred years ago Abraham Lincoln observed, 
“has nation cannot endure half free and half 
slavz.” Today, we have to raise our sights to the 
glolal scale and say : “This world community of 
ocrs cannot endure peacefully long half free and 
half slave, half prosperous and half hungry.” 

In the United Nations, over a hundred 
nations,’ most of them underdeveloped, some 
developing, a few developed, are co-operating 
one with another as equal members of a team. 
I acpe the wise insights of some of these econo- 
miczlly underdeveloped but culturally developed 
nations will be avalied of by us and by the other 
econcmically developed nations for the common 
gooc of all mankind, ' 

I may conclude by congratulating the Church 
Women of Pine Bluff and of the whole world on 
their vision and persistence in promoting the 
goal of a world community. You are engaged in 
a ficneering task, but soon you will be joined by 
men of goodwill the world over. My own book, 
Th- United Nations of the World, first published 
in 1942, was a pioneer concept. I have the satis- 
facien of seeing the United Nations Organiza- 
tior actually formed and functioning for eighteen 
years. What is more, I take humble pride in the 
fact that some of the points adyocated by me 
in .$42 have become a reality in our day—and 
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may yet lead to the transformation of the United 
Nations Organization into the United Nations of 
the World. A 

For instance, I was the first one to use the 
word “underdeveloped” instead of “‘backward’’ 
countries. Again, the concept of “human rights” 
was for the first time set forth in my book—now 


-we have the Human Rights Charter of the United 


Nations. My picture of the many agencies of the 
UNW (United Nations of the World) has been 
realizéd in the organization of the UNO (United 
Nations Organization) whose agencies are doing 
excellent nation-building work the world over: 
UNESCO, WHO, Social and Economic Council, 
to mention but three agencies. 

The past twenty years, you, the Church 
Women, have been engaged in the pioneer task 
of promoting the idea of a world community. If 
the world community is to be a reality in the 
next twenty years, you and I and all of us will 
have to pray for God’s blessings and guidance 
that we may put into practice the twin precepts : 
(1) “God hath made of one blood all the nations 
of the world to dwell on the face of this earth,” 
and (2) “I am my neighbor’s keeper.” These 
twin precepts are derived from the two command- 
ments of Jesus, implicit in all High Religion : 
Love of God and Love of Fellow Man. 

I hope twenty years later it may be possible 
for those who celebrate the World Community 
Day to say that the way is cleared for the turning 
of the sword into the plowshare and for the © 


establishment of peace on earth and goodwill 
among men. 





METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF RURAL RESEARCH 
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Introduction 


Basic research processes in the social 
sciences have, over the last few decades, 
been fairly clearly articulated. A common 
frame of reference is shared by the accept- 
ed research techniques. However the 
techniques themselves need suitable modi- 
fication for adapting them to’ particular 
areas in which the problem happens to lie. 
Thus the research methods suited to small 
primary groups may not prove useful when 
applied to larger communities. Social 
anthropological studies covering entire com- 
munities or culture groups, fall back heavily 
upon survey methods, which are admitted- 
ly again very different from those which 
call for experimental manipulations of selec- 
ted variables under standardized conditions. 
Only the latter lend themselves to drawing 
conclusions about depth phenomena in 
human relations and activities. Thus re- 
search in the rural setting is found to pos- 
sess certain special features, which will be 
discussed in this paper. 


Metheds of Rural Research 


The usual methods of uen which 


yat samitis and gram panchayats are 
examples of rich sources of original data 
which can be tapped for particular studics. 
The „researcher has to show ingenuity and 
insight in discovering and making use of 
such available records, as emphasized by 
Rellis (1955). What sort of records may 
prove useful will depend upon the precise 
formulation of the aim of the research in 
question. 

Personal documents like diary, autobio- 
graphical records, letters, even school 
essays, ete, are theoretically acceptable 
material for utilization, though these types 
of primary records will not be found in 
abundance in the village. However, a prob- 
lem that is common to the use of any type of 
records for research purposes is the quesiion 
o? validity of their contents. It is essen'ial 
to ensure that the material which is taxen 
as evidence has intrinsic validity. The whole 
issue becomes quite complicated when use 
is made of contents of the usual mass com- 
munication media like the press, the radio, 
movies, literary productions, ete. While 
their relevance to rural studies may not be 
very great, the possibility of distortion of 
their contents is considerable, as happens 
frequently in such processes as spreading 


appear to be fairly standardized and find cf rumour, formation of prejudices and ethnic 


extensive application for rural studies are 
first briefly described below. 


stereotypes, etc. 


2. OBSERVATIONAL METHODS : 


1, USING AVAILABLE RECORDS Methods under this class are usually sub- 


AS SOURCE MATERIAL:: A variety of 
records and documents can be used for rural 
research. Census reports, records maintain- 
ed by the village patwari, records main- 
tained by different departments like Agri- 
culture; Irrigation, Health etc; records` of 
village schools, village dispensaries, 


divided into three subclasses: 
(a) Participant Observation 
(b) Systematic Observation 
(c) Observation in standardized ex- 
perimental or test situations, 
Of these the first two classes appear to 


etc., have considerable scope for rural studies. 


may all be used for obtaining valuable in- The last one has many limitations for rural 
formation. Accounts maintained by the research. Good descriptions of these methods 
village grocer, records of births, deaths and are to be found in Jahoda et. al. (1951), and 
marriages, genealogical tables maintained in the article by Whyte (1951). 

by the village priest, and records of pancha- All, are agreed that the first important 
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sie in che sari aon abservation method 
„is o gan communtiy or group co-operation, 
fcz which the following four guide points 
mey be useful. 


G, ) The investigator should give brief 
and simple explanation of the 
purpose of the study. 

(ii), Explanation should generally 
cover the entire range of activities, 
so that fresh explanations are not 
called for from time to time. 
Support and co-operation of some 
key persons ‘in the community 
should þe enlisted. Implicit support 
of the sarpanch, or the Dalpati of 
the Village Voluntary Force, or 
the local school teacher or the 
village priest will enable the in- 
vestigator to obtain requisite co- 
operation from larger sections of 
the community. 

(iv) Assistance may also be sought 

' from a few key persons of a differ- 

ent type in the community : those 
who are themselves good observers 
and are placed in strategic positions 
to observe others unobtrusively. 

Another question relates to the amount 

and extent of participation by the observer. 

The optimum level of ‘immersion’ by the 

obs=rver-participant has to be determined 

carezully : too little ‘immersion’ prevents a 

free flow. of information, and too much of 

‘Immersion’ prevents objective, accurate 

and complete recording of data. The fol- 

low—=g suggestions made by Whyte (1951) 

are useful: 

‘a) Total ‘immersion’ 
aimed at. 

b) Active sympathy to the community 
and its aims should be shown, but 
in judicicus quantity. 

:c) There should be frequent contacts 
with the villagers, of moderate 
duration. 

dì Taking sides in group conflicts 
should be avoided, unless the mat- 
ter involves an overbearing moral 

- issue, or apprehended breach of law 

ard order. 
cystematic observation techniques ap- 
plied to small groups have made consider- 


-(ii4) 


should not be 
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able progress in TSn times. For example, 
the Bales technique, and its variants (see 
Zander for a brief description, 1951), can 
be extended to studies in the rural setting, . 
and can he adapted for studying various 
problems like identification of rural leaders, 
decision making in gram panchayats, com- 
munication patterns in group meetings, vw 
etc., etc. 


3. INTERVIEW : TECHNIQUES AND 
APPROACHES: These techniques differ 
from the foregoing in one important dimen- 
sion: in being more structured. Within the 
interview, the degree of its structuredness 
can be systematically varied, from the 
highly structured formal interviews to com- 
pletely unstructrured, permissive, non- 
directive interviews of the client-centered 


‘type. In recent times the open-ended, semi- 


structured interview method has gained in 
popularity, because the greater permissive-ex 
ness of the interview situation appears te- 
favour spontaneity on the part of the respon- 
dents. Client-centered techniques which 
possess ,a marked therapeutic orientation 
seem to offer considerable scope for rural 
research. As a general principle it may be 
stated that in situations where respondents 
‘are likely to feel constrained or thretened 
due to the formality of the atmosphere, non- 
directive interviewing may elicit the need- 
ed information, without in any way sacrifi- ` 
cing the precision of the data obtained 
thereby. 


4, SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES. These 
techniques, depending upon the gathering of 
social preference data, may also be used in 
certain types of rural studies, such as identi- 
fying local leaders, and local factions and 
tensions, and for measuring various types of 
group characteristics like group solidarity, 
group cohesivity, inter-group attraction and 
repulsion etc. 

9. ACTION RESEARCH PROGRAMMES: 

Action research programmes are not so 
much methods of research as methods of 
initiating controlled change in a social situ- 
ation by manipulating relevant group vari- 
ables. In addition to its pragmatic and 
applied orientation, it is based on clearly 
formulated hypotheses or premises, `and. the 
important variables are clearly recognized, 
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and the outcome of the actioù programme is 
utilized for further refining and reformulat- 
ing the theoretical underpinnings of the 
action programme itself. In a miniature scale, 
role playing or psychodrama, if arranged, 
with a clearly formulated therapeutic aim, 
is an action research program. Such terms 
as social engineering and human engineer- 
ing as used by the sociologists are gaining 
relevance to the extent that well formulat- 
ed action research programmes are carried out 
scientifically, and the outcomes are incor- 
porated into still larger action programmes 
involving large numbers of people. To cite 
one example: it was found that displaced 
persons from East Bengal had a tendency to 
abandon some of the colonies meant for their 
settlement and return to the hardships of 
the Calcutta pavements. Various remedies 
were suggested and tried from time to 
time with indifferent results. Here, a few 
well formulated action research programmes 
could have been tried, the results of which 
could be used fruitfully in indicating the 
overall rehabilitation pocedure likely to 
prove most effective for this class of dik- 
placed persons. It may be seen that many 
community development programmes can be 
more successful if these are based upon the 
results of some select action research 
studies, 


6. PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES. These 
utilize sophisticated application of specia- 
lized psychological instruments to one 
Individual at a time. The stimulus material 
presented is very unstructured and ambigu- 
ous, so that the responses elicited are 
related to the deeper levels of motivation 
and personality of the respondent. By their 
very nature the projective techniques have 
limited application for rural research in our 
country. ; 

Philosophy of Rural Research 
Methodology 


-a 


The methods of study and research 
briefly described above find general appli- 
cation in various discipline as of the social 
sciences. Adaptation of these techniques to 
rural studies have.to take into consideration 
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the basic philosophy of rural research 
methodology. Srinivas (1955). has rightly 
pointed out that when a social scientist goes 
io stay in the village for months or eten 
years, his primary aim not merely to collect 
a mass of unsystematic information, sey . 
about curious social customs or beliefs or 
peculiar social customs or rituals; his mam 
aim is to study a theoretical sociological 
problem with its manifold implications and 
ramifications, so as to contribute to tae 
‘growing body of theoretical knowledge 
about the nature of human societies and its 
functions. According to Srinivas, too much 
stress on utilitarian research may becorac 
se_f-defeating ‘and responsible for lowering 
of intellectual standards. Yang (1955) very 
clearly states that the primary objective of 
social research is the desire to derive socie- 
logical generalizations from the facts 
okserved, though in some surveys w’'th 
immediate practical purpose the formula- 
tion of the social theory may not ke 
emphasized. However, even with the ains 
of the social scientist clearly articulated 
in terms of their theoretical underpinnines. 
the methodological aspects of the research 
process itself deserve clear understanding. 
Following Rallis (1955) the main issues 
involved may he stated thus: the social 
tkeorikt is interested in the answers to such 
questions as: What is going on? What sort 
of interactions are present? What type of 
relationships is active? How are group and 
individual behaviours patterned ? What are 
the various motives, attitudes, prejudices, 
ete. that are operating and being projected? 
The research methodologist, in turn, is inter- 


‘ested in finding out the right methods of 


ascertaining what is happening, and what 
are the dominant interactions. He intends 
to standardize the methods and procedvres 
to ascertain, record, codify, measure, gauge. 
index and communicate, after prover 
analysis, the social inter-relationships, 
motives, attitudes and patterns of group and 


“individual behaviours. . Thus, as Rallis puts 


ät, the methodologists “are the theoreticians 
to the practitioners of empirical research.” 
Fallis has also listed certain pre-requisites 
for making social science research metho- 
dology yield the right instruments for the 


e 


aig research situations. 
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Deep oseh into the component 


parts of the research process; under- 
standing of the basic methodological 
aaspects inherent in- the research 


- design. 


Clear differentiation between the 
inductive and the deductive analysis 
of data gathered from the field. 
Flexibility of the research question 
and its adaptability to the level of 
proof or validation attempted. 
Appropriateness of the context. 
Role and impact of the investigator 
on the group. 

Precise and unambiguous definition 
of the research situation, with clear 
spelling out of the domain of res- 
ponse date included. in the study. 
Enlisting rapport and co-operation of 


- the community. 


Methods of verification and proper 
sampling of response data. 

scope for utilizing data from con- 
vergent sources and their relative 
freedom from distortion. 


Technological facilities with regard. 


to data gathering, codification and 
processing. 


clear understanding “of these pre- 


reg4isites of rural research will point to 
ceriain methodological problems which are 
disucussed below : 


Me-hedelogical Problems of Rural Research 


Any study of a rural problem or pheno- 
mənən, irrespective of its scope, orientation, 
ccnzant, types of instruments used for data 
ecllection, the level of language used, the favours intimacy of face to face contact 


tecLniques used for 


data 


ce 


composition, means of 
livelihood. 

Channels of communication available 
and preferred; degree of isolation 
from similar settlements, centers of’ 
resources, of legislation, of social 
and cultural influences. 

Power structure and political hier- 
archy; leadership characteristics; 
composition of administrative bodies 
like village panchayats; relationship 
between official and non-official 
sources of power and leadership. 
Occupational patterns; level of 
employment; means of subsistence ; 
extent of co-operative facilities and 
collective bargaining characteristics. 
Nature of community organizations 
present such as welfare agencies, 
educational institutions, recreation 
centers. ~ 

Intra—and inter—group  character-*! 
istics; factions, cliques and coteries. 


language, 


Keeping the above criteria in view, some 
of the problems that the research methodo- 
logists face, with regard to village setting 
„are discussed now . 

(a) Problem of rapport: The building of 
rapport with the village community presents 
some intriguing problems. From the theore- 
tical point of view the elements of the 
rapport building are known. Rallis (1955) . 
lists the following as 
building of rapport: 

i. Understanding of mutual commu- 


ingredients for me 


nication system. 
il. Congruence of frames of reference. 


iii. Acceptance of reciprocal values. 
iv. Trust, 


confidence and. lack of 
reticence. 


It follows that an approach which 


collection and between the researcher and the villagers, 


. prozassing, and the depth of data analysis, which provides evidence of friendliness and 
hes got to give first consideration to the positive effect, which enhances the feeling 
overall setting. The totality of the village of security, which invites opening up and 


setting is determined by a number of factors: spontaneous expression of opinions, 


f: 


IN 


will 


Physical factors such as the area of tend to foster the process of rapport building. . 
Dube (1955) has pointed out that abs- 


the village; population; density of 
population; other ecological factors. 


tract rules as listed above, 


have to. be 


Caste and class composition; strati- translated into concrete actions in the rural 
fication based upon religion, -ethnic setting. First the convenience of the villager 
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has to be given attention. The villager is home. However an idea borrowed fion 
eviodically busy and idle; the time another research project that was simullanc- 
sequence of his busy period and the lean ously going ori helped the team to-solve i.s- 
period has to be co-ordinated with the data problem. This other research was a pro- 
gathering operation. The reaction of the jective test called the Toy World Test in 
village community toward the investigator which a collection of toys and made-to-sui!- 
is an important limiting factor with regard replicas of material possessions found .1 
to rapport building. If the investigator does typical Indian homes, was being used. u-t 
not know the language or dialect of the of this collection a small kit was made cun- 
people, if he dresses differently, has taining some interesting and attractive iu;s 
different food and living habits, and by which was carried by the team while vis..- 
his gestures and words gives the impression ing the rural homes. After reaching a hon.., 
that he is critical of village customs and the team would call the children, open tue 
people, rapport cannot be-easily established. kiz before them, and invite the children io 
Lack of literacy of the villager may also play with them; thereby the initial shyy :s 
delay the building of rapport. The villager of the children would be overcome. A lit ie 
will open his mouth when he is fully certain lazer the children would be urged to bri 
that itis safe to do so before the inves- their own toys to be shown to the team. 3v 
tigator. The shy and reticent villager who that time the children would be eager w 
recoils from the individual interview situa- show their possessions to them, so that an 
tion may be drawn into a lively discussion on-the-sopt inventory could easily be ma~e. 
in a group situation, if judiciously prodded ‘This method which succeeded will with in- 
and provoked by his fellow men. Thus data sophisticated village children might 74 
which may be difficult to obtain in a face- work with sophisticated urban children. 
to-face structured situation are made avail- 
able ina group Situation which is less~ _ (>) Problem of Sampling: In any rua! 
structured. Of course group discussions in StJ¢y another question that has to W 
the rural setting present some complexities @-Swered is: What fs going to be the uni: 
which tax the ingenuity and tactfulness of Of observation ? How many such units u-u 
the investigator, who has to control the to be included in the research study? ‘iis 
general direction of the group discussion besie unit of observation will depend upen 
and has to see that it does not become dis- tPe nature of the study. One investiga or 
cursive, purposeless and acrimonious. Skil- WaS studying the pattern of acceptance ¿ne 
fully guided, the group discussion held under acoption of improved methods of agricwit: <s 
a permissive atmosphere is a source of rich PY a Community. Here the most nainiil 
sociological data. unit is the ‘family,’ and the head of ‘he 
A particular method of establishing family or any other responsible member ci 
rapport, which suceeds in one situation, may he family is able to provide the data SOUL. 
fail in another situation. The method of “nother study on rural indebtedr-ss 
establishing rapport and seeking co-opera- Pattern, taking the family as a unit may . + 
tion from the community has'to be flexible 40 so well so far as the precision of inisi- 
to suit the particular occasion. The writer mation is concerned. In still another su ay 
was once conducting a house to house survey °% prevalent child rearing practices .ne 
of toys and play-things available iia rural family as the basic unit will be too large to 
homes in Mewar, Rajasthan. The team of provide the intra-familian variability which 
investigators which ‘included a couple of ÍS relevant to this study. Thus the size anc 
girls conversant with the local dialect was compostiion of the unit of observation, anc 
not meeting with much success in building tte number of such units to be included 
rapport with the village children from whom Within the sample have to be carefuliy 
the data had to be collected on the spot, decided in the light of the total setting aud 
essentially consisting of making an inven- the aim of the study, 
tory of toys and playthings present in each The ecological factors of rural sciis- 
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ment pattern have also to be considered. records available within a community, but 
I. is a far cry from the anthropological jis also cautious to minimize bias in his data. 
sttdies. of small tribal communities to Modern ‘historiography’ sets much store 
stdying entire rural or semi-rural commu- upon contemporay chronicled records. But 
n: ies possessing multi-dimensional ‘stratifi-,many contemporary village records are full 
cxion of great complexity depending upon of errors and mis-representation of facts. 
its proximity with an urban centre, their The record of the village patwari, by them- 
caznnels of communication and transport, selves a valuable.source information, if un-‘ 
their employment pattern, and their social critically accepted may lead to erroneous 
institutions. Adequate sampling will ensure conclusions. Social anthropologists and rural 
tazt the various substructures within the sociologists set much store on folklore, folk- 
comunity under study have been fully tales, folk-songs and similar cultural media. 
re resented. i These are admittedly. rich source of data 


In this connection the factor of the scope 1E Only used critically along with other 
and extent of interaction between the rural Concurrent meterial. This is imperative if 
community on one hand and the urban’ theoretical conclusions are sought to be 
cavers of administrative power and supply chen Ore te bask oi con ma 2 
lin2s should be clearly recognized. The mere such cultural material obtained from the 
fact of geographical distance of a rural community. j 
se clement from an urban center may hide _ (4) Problems of the Extent of Depth:. 
important factors, and may even give a Large rural studies fare better if instead, 


discorted picture of the setting. Thus the Of only one or two investigators, a well 


culture of the bustees of Calcutta, chawls of 
Eocubay and the juggis and jhonpras of 
Dehi, by cutting across rural and urban 
patterns, partake of a complexity wnich 
da:.es description. In pre-partition East 
Bengal, there was a village 200 miles*away 
fren Cultutta, 100 miles away from the 
nezrest rail-head and reached after a steamer 
journey followed by a three mile boat 
jctrney, which had the.proud nickname of 
“Canota-Calecutta” which had some justifi- 
cazon in terms of its palatial buildings, 
bzcad roads, hospitals, schools, a well-laid 
ou: ‘hat’ (market-place) and other ameni- 
tise. The social scientist will ask the ques- 


tiza: What are the factors responsible for™ 


tki: type of a typical situation? What are 
tke complex interactional forces that give 


rise to the culture of the slums in the very: 


heart of the metropolis, and the prosperous, 
clean village far away from the capital 
c} ? Social research does not confine itself 
tc the descriptive, taxonomical level, but 
trizs to go to the roots, to unravel the inter- 
psy of the complex causative factors giving 
rise toa particular patterning of socio- 
cuccural phenomenon. 


‘2) Problem of Validity of Evidence: The 
ruzal scientist does not ignore the historical 
i 


chosen team is used’ which may profitably 
include a few who belong to the local 
community, and who have been properly 
trained in the fieldwork aspects of the pro- 
blem under study. This training will ensure 
that the local field investigator- does not 
ignore such rural phenomena which appear 
trivial and insignificant to him: because of 
his familiarity, and yet may have important 
scientific implications. Another problem ` 
arises if the investigator is a purely local 
man: other villagers may identify him with 
a particular interest group, and to the extent 
of this group identification they may with 
draw from opening out before him, by 
attributing to him motives, interests and 
leanings, obtained from his alleged group 
membership. : 

Action research programmes, as pointed 
out by Pareek and Khanna (1961) may 
provide material suitable for depth studies. 
But this is possible if the relevant variables 
are controlled to a reasonable degree. The 
careful attention ‘to rigorous control of 
relevant variables that is a pre-requisite for 
all projective stv-lies is not easily 
attainable in the rural setting, which limits 
their use. Conclusions drawn fsom projec- 
tive tests applied to village people have to 
be treated with caution for this reason. 
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Summary and Conclusions l 

A research project can be launched upon 
cnly after taking into full consideration the 
iotal rural setting in all its ramifications and 
overlappoing permeations of influences and 


counter-influences operating upon the com-- 


munity. The specific instruments to be used, 
the way they are to be used for obtaining 
the required data would have to reflect the 
complexity of the phenomena being 
observed. The instrument has to be so 
flexible and tailor-made that they fit the 
occasion. When the villager is fully pre- 
occupied with his work in the field say with 
harvesting, or irrigation or sowing opera- 
tions, to confront him with a long question- 
naire is not a desirable procedure. Partici- 
pation-observation technique, which may be 
useful here, may be self-defeating if applied 
w a study of the village panchayat working. 

The scope for rural research in this 


country is vast. The need of the hour is the. 


raising of the standard of the current rural 
research practices in our country, so that 
much of the social planning and economic 
development programmes which depend upon 
ihe conclusions derived from these studies 
may have a firm footing. One major way of 
raising the research standard, with the 
limited resources available for. this purpose, 
is by stricter adherence to the methodolo- 
gical aspects of the research problems, some 
af which have been discussed in this article. 
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BUDDHIST CULTURE IN BENGAL — 
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Research Student, University of Calcutta 


j i 
The dying flame of Buddhism took its last 
shelter in the soil of Bengal. She kept this 
flame ablaze for many hundred years with 
all ker earnestness in the teeth of various 
oppositions. This flame, in course of time 
enkindled the whole of Asia. Thus’ Lord 
Buddha’s India receives the homage of Asia 
anc. the whole of the world through the 
nokle efforts of the Bengalees. Bengalee life 
received an inspiration unprecedented in its 
hisory by contact with Buddhism, a 
clear manifestation of which may be found 
in dur national life and literature. 
Buddha’s Visit to Bengal 


Among the chief disciples of the Buddha 
there was a Bengalee. His name ‘was 
Bergisa. He was gifted with poetic 
talents. It is stated in the Theragatha : Bange 
Yatoti Bengiso vacane issarotica—He is 
right.y called Bengisa being born in 
Ber gal where poetry is much appreciated, 
and himself being a poet. It is also stated 
in the Sanyukta Nikaya that once Lord, 
Bucdha himself paid a visit to Setakanagara 
of Sumbhabhumi in Bengal. We have 
ano her evidence of the Buddha’s visit as 
referred to in the tale of Sumagadha, the 
daughter of the famous Banker Anathapin- 
dike. By this time the Buddha had been 
staying at  Pundrabardhana (Northern 
Benzal) for about six months. Hiuen-Tsang, 
the famous Chinese traveller narrated in 
his accounts that the Buddha himself came 
down to Bengal and preached his religion 
at Furdrabardhana, Samatata and Karna- 
suvarna. But modern historians do not give 
so rauch importance to this. So one cannot 
ascertain whether Buddhism was preached 
in Bengal during the lifetime of Gautama 
the 3uddha. 


Buddhism in Bengal 


Sut it is beyond doubt that Buddhism 


had cbtained a footing in North Bengal 


before the Maurya Emperor Asoka (273-232 
B.C.). This is best illustrated by the votive 
inscription of Sanchi Stupa. One of the 
donors who met the expenditure of erecting 
the gates of the Sanchi Stupas was a 
Bengalee lady : Dhamataya danam Punnava- 
dhana—The gift of Dhamata or Dharma- 
datta, inhabitant of Pundrabardhana. This 
proves that Buddhism spread over Pundra- 
bardhana before the second century B.C. 
During the reign of the Emperor Asoka 
Buddhism got a sound footing in Bengal. In . 
the fifth century A.D. Buddhism flourished 
in Bengal. .This can be known from the 
accounts of the Chinese traveller Fa-hien. 


At that time he learnt Buddhist Philosophy ™s 


at Tamralipti for two years. He saw twenty 
two Buddhist monasteries at Tamralipti. 
One can rightly deduce from this as to what 
extent Buddhism spread over Bengal. 
Hiuen-Tsang left a vivid account to 
show that Buddhism was found to be the 
dominating religion in Bengal by the 
seventh century A.D. At that time there 
lived thousands of Buddhist monks in the 


various monasteries at Samatata, Kajangal, .. 


Pundrabardhana, Tamralipti and: Karnasu- 
varna. Besides, from the accounts given by 
the two other chinese travellers, I-Tsing 
and Sheng-Chi, we can have a nice history 
of the condition of Buddhism in Bengal and 
also of the culture and wisdom of the 


Bengalee Buddhists. The name of Sila- 
-bhadra, who was the abbot of Nalanda 
University, may be mentioned in this 


connection. This illustrious son of Bengal 
will remain ever bright in the memory of 
the Bengalees. 


Pala Period 
In the middle of the 8th century A.D. 
Buddhism became very influential in Bengal: 
with the rise of the Pala Kings. The age 
of the Palas is known as the Golden Period 
in the history of Bengal. The Pala period was 
matchless for achievements in the various 


= 
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spheres of our national life. ‘During the four 
centuries of their rule, Bengal and | Bihar 
remained the last stronghold of Buddhism 
which gradually lost hold in India. But 
it was precisely during this period that 
Mahayana Buddhism, under the patronage 
of the Palas, became a powerful inter- 
national force, and exercised dominant 
influence from Tibet in the’ north to the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago in the 
south.” (R. C. Majumdar—History of Bengal 
Vol. I). Vikramshila, Sompur Vihar, Odan- 
tapur Vihar, Jagaddal and the Nalanda 
University were immortal achievements of 
the Palas. 


' Sahajayana and Charyapada ` 


Before the advent of the 8th century 
A.D, Buddhism underwent a change. The 
Mahayana form of Buddhism had developed 
into a form of, mysticism. This religibn re- 
mained dominant in Bengal and Bihar for 
centuries. Its influence spread outside India 
over Tibet, Java, Malay, Sumatra, etc. This 
mystic form of Buddhism is generally known 
as Tiantrayana. One of the main systems of 
the Tantrayana is Sahajayana. The Sahajia 
Yogis composed some verses known as 
Charyapadas to popularise their religion. 
These were generally composed roughly 
between 10th and 12th century A.D. These 
Charyapadas were the first sources from 
which sprang forth the fountain of Bengali 
language and literature. The Sahajias had, 
no belief in worship and mantras. They ex- 
pressed their disregard for all these external 
rites and performances : 

Mantana tantana dheyana dharana, 

sabbabi re bada biobhamakarana. 

—All these incantations, rites and worships 
are only causes leading to. puzzles. From 
their subtle criticism of those old ceremo- 
nies and beliefs we can easily have an idea 


as to how free thinking and intellectual 
growth were working in them. 
Voidness (Sunyata) and compassion 


(Karuna) together form the most peaceful 
state of the Bodhichitta which is the only 
desirable thing of the Sahajias. This peace- 
ful state was the foundation of their medta- 
tion. The philosophical interpretation of the 


21 


charyapadas were not only the proofs oł 
their superiority, but had their literary 
value nonetheless. Besides, the historical 
value found delineated there in about the 
contemporary society of Bengal is by no 
means insignificant. These rhymes augers 
what we call in common parlance—‘peorle's 
literature’ and have, indeed, built up the 


edifices of the Bengali} literature. The 
religious thoughts of the Bauls and the 
Vaishnavas of Bengal and other mystic 


saints of the middle ages were also highiy 
influenced by the Sahajia Buddhism. But 11 
is very essential to remember that the 
amalgamation of the trend of Tantrism in 
Bengal with the pondering moods of the 
sahajias reached such a state that n 


deviated to a great extent from the ideals 


of original Buddhism. 


Age of Reactions: Advent of the Sena Rulers: 
Muslim Invasion 


Then came the age of reactions against 
Buddhism. This age extends roughly fom 
the thirteenth century to the Seventeenth 
century. The thirteenth century is an €e 
cf revivel of the Brahminical religion in the 
Listory oè India. By this time at the avaent 
of the Senas, the Shaiva and, the Vaishrava 
religion got a tremendous impetus and 
again the Vedic and the mythological cere- 
monies, rites and rituals regained toecir 
supremacy. At that time Buddhism was not 
only deprived of the royal patronage of the 
Palas and the Chandras but it had to een- 
front many oppositions. The Senas and the 
Burmans were very conservative. They had 
no such liberal outlook as the Palas and 
the Chandras. It is important to note thet 
neither the Senas nor the Burmans were 
originally Bengalees. They were immigrants 
in Bengal. In this respect the Palas and the 
Chandras were really Bengalees. The 
Bengalees still enshrine the memory of 
their beloved Mahipal, Yogitpal and Bhogipal 
in their folk songs. At that time Buddhism 


had to face a two fold opposition—on one 


side the reactibnary force of the Brahmini- 
cal society and the Muslim invasion on the 
other side. By the inhuman cruelty of the 
Muslim invaders the Buddhist monastcrics 


2l] 


whith were the nucleus of Buddhism were 
de soyed. Thus the dying Buddhism ot 
‘Be- zal took its-last shelter in the frontiers 
of =engal mainly in the regions of Chitta- 
gonz and Tripura. These Buddhists of the 
Earn part of Bengal has been keeping the 
dyirg fiames of Buddhism, burning. 

The reaction of the Brahminical society 
against Buddhism has expressed itself in 
ma: y ways. The revived Brahminism made 
evcry effort to wipe out a great and noble 
chapter of Buddhism from the pages ol 
Incizn history. Though once they declared 
the Buddha one of the incarnations 
(Avatara) of Vishnu and composed a few 
lines praising the Buddha, still it finds 
verv little room in the vast scriptures 
Breaminical society. Works like Chaitanya 
Bhazavat (of Vrindaban Das), Chaitanya 
Ch.iritamrita (of Krishna Das Kaviraj) and 
Danesagar {by Ballal Sen) show the 
stern antivathy of the Brahminical religion 
towerds Buddhism. In one chapter of the 
Chez-anya Bhagavat we find that Nityan- 
anaes Mahaprabhu, one of the chief disciples 
of Chaitanyadeva, angrily kicks on the 
heads of the peaceloving Buddhists and 
drives them away. We can find other proofs 
of hatred and spite from the part of the 
‘moos? Vaishnavas towards the ‘atheist’ 
and heretic’ Buddhists. We hear that the 
Vaistnava ideal is to cherish unbound love 
even to the lowest chandalas. But do their 
attivmzde and behaviour towards the 
Buccrists bear any testimony to this? Due 
to tre reactions of the Brahminical society 
marr Buddhistic deities had to take various 
disg: ses and sometimes the images of Lord 
Buddaa too had to conceal themselvés under 


the guises of Siva, Jagannath etc. 
$ 


t 


eooo Dark Age “~ 


Tren zame the Age of Oblivion. No 
longe> was such distinct exposition of 
Budsaist culture to bé found in our liter- 
‘ature. Since im the last part of the seven- 
teenin cencury our nation became oblivious 
of it. There may perhaps be some scattered 
allusions available here and there. As the 
Buddha and Buddhist culture lost their 
pristine positions ‘in our national life so 


tere 


grief in this regard and said, 


ol. 
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were they wiped out from literature as well. 
Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen. expressed his deep | 
“even the 
people of Vikrampura totally forgot the 
name of Dilbankara, the illustrious son of 
Bengal. Did anybody even hear the name 
of Vikramsila, Nalanda, Odantapur and 
Suvarna Vihar ? We had only learnt to take 
pride in the name of Yudhisthira, Bhima 
etc. We had a great fascination for the 
mythological characters like Dhruba and 
Prahllada. We even forget the great war of 
Kalinga which took place near our house 
and that by killing millions of soldiers the - 
Emperor Asoka became repentant. But we 
learn in verse from the legends of old far 
off days when and where the monkey king 
Sugriba along with his followers going to. 
fight with the giant Kumbhakarna, entered 
into his stomach and came out through the 
holes of his ears, and when«and through 
what direction Maruti taking the Gandha- 
madan mountain on his shoulder for the 
recovery of Laksmana from the piercing 
spear, entered into the kingdom of Lanka.’’* 
- (Vrihat Bariga) 
l ; 

Age of Revival 
But this oblivion of our national life 
cannot be everlasting. So one day the light 
dawned tearing the darkness, and came the 
era of revival. Towards the last part of the - 
nineteenth century, with the reawakening 
of our national life, the Bengalees again 
came to realise the glory of the Buddha and 
Buddhist culture. This was actually quite 
natural for Bengal where thinkers like Raja 
Rammohan, Kesab Chandra Sen and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore were born. This Buddha 
consciousness of young Bengal reflected in 


; every sphere of our culture and literature. | 


Savants' like Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra, Saint © 


' Aghorenath, Satyendranath Tagore (elder 
brother of Rabindranath Tagore), Sarat 
Chandra Das, Haraprasad Shastri, Charu 


Chandra Bhattacharya and Isan Chandra 
Ghosh devoted themselves to the restora- 
tion of: the Buddhist heritage. Besides, 
‘Buddhadey Charita’ drama (1885 A.D.) of 
Girish Chandra Ghosh, ‘Amitava’ (1895 
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“The legends of Valmiki Ramayana, 
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BUDDHIST. CULTURE IN BENGAL 


A.D.) by Nabin Chandra Sen and also 
poems like ‘Buddhabaran’ and “Buddha 
Purnima’ of Satyendranath Dutta threw 
much light upon the thought of contem- 
porary Bengal. 


Rabindranath Tagore 
In Rabindranath Tagore we find the 


sole expression-of Bangali thought for 
the cultivation of Buddhist culture, Bound- 


less are the contributions made by Rabindra- 


nath for the establishment of the Buddha 
and the Buddhist culture in the annals of 
Bengal and India. His devotion to Buddhist 
culture has been beautifully expressed in 
one of his sayings: “Materials of different 
shades of Indian thought and culture are 
confined ‘in Buddhist literature and due to 
the lack of intimacy with them the entire 
history of India remains unfulfilled. Being 
convinced of it, cannot a few youths of our 
country dedicate themselves to the restor- 
ation of the Buddhist heritage and make it 
a mission in life”? At that time Rabindra- 
nath deputed Prof. Nityananda Binode 
Goswami to Ceylon and Burma tor higher 
studies in Buddhism. Besides, Tagore’s San- 
tiniketan is today one of the greatest 
symposiums of Buddhist culture. 

Buddhist culture has found its Spon- 
taneous expressions to a deep and great 
extent in the poems, songs, dramas and 
essays of Rabindranath. Rabindranath rea- 
lised ‘that Indian civilization reached its peak 
through the Buddhist culture. He observes, 
“The spread of industry, commerce and 
imperial power was never so prominent in 
this country as it-was during the rise and 
under the influence of Buddhism.” (Jatrar 
Purbapatra—Pather Sanchay) so the poet 


looked ‘back again and again to the glorious 


past of India for solace in the midst of our 
present agonies. The poet earnestly prays 
to the Buddha who was the great leader of 
that glorious chapter of Indian history: 
Bring to this country once again the 
blessed name 
Which made the land of thy birth sacred 
to all distant lands ! 
Let thy great awakening under the 
Bodhi? tree be fulfilled. - 
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Sweeping away the veil of unreason 
a and ler, -at the. end- 
oblivious night 
Freshly blossom out in India thy reme 
berence ! 
—Parisesh Poen. +33. 
The flow of Buddhistic spirit which Rap.: 
dranath had once brought forth in eu: 
literature will never stop. It is hopeful tum 
in our present Bengali literature too we tne 


of 


en 


the right cultivation of Buddhistic traditio ts. 


Bengalee Buddhist writers of Chittagong 


The contributions of the Bengen 
Buddhist writers in the revival of Budal» 
culture are not less significant in œn 
country. Really speaking, the Buddlus! 
writers of the nineteenth century were he 
pioneers who introduced Buddhist culturc in 
the field of Bengali literature. Though trey 
remained still unknown to the historians ol 
Bengali literature they were not insigsi- 
ficant. They not only kept alive the tus! 
flame of Buddhism in India but also added 
a valuable chapter to the Bengali literati ve. 
Poet Phulchandra is the foremost amorest 
the Buddhist writers in Bengal. He was purr 
in the village of Noapara in Chittagong 
district where poet Nabin Chandra Sen u> 
born. A few ballads written before Phu 
chandra are also found to be existing. ut 
the names of the authors were unknow. 
Phulchandra, composed ‘Bauddha Ranj. ka’ 
(1873 ?) under the patronage of the Quen 
Kalindi of Chittagong Hill Tracts. Amores! 
other writers and poets the names of Pandit 
Dharmaraj Barua, Nabaraj Barua, Bhikanu 
Agrasar and poet Sarbananda Barua ace 
worth mentioning. sarbananda showed his 
poetic talent in his boyhood. Based on the 
wrote 
‘Jagajyoti’ (The Light of the world) which 
kecame famous at that time. Going through 
the manuscripts of ‘Jagajyot? the poct 
Nabin Chandra exclaimed, “Sarbananda, i 
would have not written ‘Amitava, if I pad 
knowledge of your ‘Jogajyoti.’ This sincere 
appreciation of the poet speaks volumes. 
about. the poetic ‘genius of Sarbananc. 
Besides, many a person took interest i. 
introducing Buddhist thought in Berval: 


2le 
literature. By this time amongst the 
Bucdhist periodicals Bauddha Patrika, 


Beucdha, Bandhu, Jagarani Buddhist India, 
Sanghasaki, Bauddha Bani, Uday and Sam- 
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Bodhi may be mentioned. So one can easily 


understand that the Buddhist writers of 
Bengal sowed the seeds of' Buddhist culture 
in our national life and literature. 
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MAITHILI HAS BEEN FOR A LONG TIME AND IS TODAY A LIVING 
LANGUAGE 


By Dr. JAYAKANTA MISHRA, M.A. D.Phil, 


Assistant Professor, Allahabad University 


THz words in the title of this essay are quoted 
from a recent pronouncement by the Prime 
Minster Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It is a- pity” 
tha: while many would readily accept the first 
par: of this statement they might be ignorant 
of tne second part. The fate of Mithila and- 
Maiinili is in many ways parallel to that of 
Greex literature and culture. Till: recently when 
a Greek litterateur had won the Nobel Prize, 
for literature. in 1963 there was a common 
beliet that Greek literature is a thing of the 
past and there is perhaps no remarkable achieve- 
ment of it in modern times. ‘oe 
Glo-izs of early Maithili Literature (10th-15th 
_entury) 


-t is true Maithili had a very glorious past 
—pethaps as glorious as that of Greek. The rise 
of modern vernacular literatures in North India 
was heralded by Maithili—in the Bauddha Gan 
O Loha of the Siddlias in South-East Mithila, 
in the large prose work and the dramatic lyrics 
of :yotirishwar Thakkura who flourished round 
abort 1324 A.D. and in the wonderful witchery 
of tne prose, drama and [lyrics of the great 
Vidyapati (1360-1448). 


Middle Maithili Literature (16th-19th Century) 


The influence of Maithili during the later 
year: is also being recognized. Maithili ex- 
ercised immense influence over the whole of 
Eastern India—Assam developed its lyrics and 
dramas in Maithili, Bengal and Orissa their 
Vaisanab Padavali literature, and Nepal its 


Changed though 


on 


dramas. Moreover, the medieval drama `of 
Maithili—the great Kirtaniya Drama—fills a 
large gap in the history of Indian stage in 
Northern India. After the downfall of the Sanskrit 
drama it was in the quiet courts of Mithila that 
drama found a refuge in the face of the Muslim ~“ 
antipathy towards it as an “anti-religious” form 
of literature. In the obscure jungles and mar- 
shes of Mithila a new vernacular drama arose 
which kept on the North-Indian tradition of 
play writing. Several hundred dramas were 
written and, more important, acted in Maithili 
during 1l6th-18th centuries in the Hindu Courts 
of Mithila and Nepal. 


Modern Maithili Literature (1880-1963) 


The fact remains to be emphasized that 
Maithili continued to flourish even after the 
Early and Middle periods, that even today it is 
a flourishing and living literature., The trends 
of Maithili literature have changed, as they 
must, if a literature and language are a living 
entity. Today it has almost discarded its old 
script called Tirhuta and adopted the pan-Indian 
script of Sanskrit (viz., Devakshar). Maithili has 
also begun to give greater emphasis to prose. 
New forms of literature mostly influenced by the 
Western forms of literature have come to stay. 
it is, it is still continuing, 
alive and kicking. It is futile to attempt to 
suppress it by refusing to recognise itin the 
Sahitya Akademi or in the constitution of the 
land, Let us here make an acquaintance with a 
few of the very great figures in Modern Maithili 
literature. 
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Kavishwar Chanda Jha (1830-1907) 


One of the greatest poets of modern times 
Kavishwar Chanda Jha was the father of modern 
Maithili literature. He laid the foundations of 
modern scholarship in Maithili, he created 
modern Maithili prose and he gave a new turn 
to the lyric-ridden tradition of Maithili poetry. 
His magnum Opus was Mithilabhasha Ramayan 
(1886) which has become very popular all over 
Mithila and has run into’ several editions by 
now. He helped Sir George A. Grierson in 
studying the Maithili language and literature 
(who by the way, was the first modern scholar 
to literally “discover” Maithili and -place it on 
the linguistic map of India). Chanda Jha also 
worked for many years in collaboration with the 
late Sarda Charan Mitter and Babu Nagendra- 
nath Gupta when they were compiling the 
authentic poems of Vidyapati during the eighties 
of the last century. It goes to the credit of 
Chanda Jha to have restored Govindadas to 
Maithili literature and it was largely ‘on the 
basis of his findings that fifty years later Dr. 
Amaranath Jha could bring out a scholarly 
Maithili edition of Govindadas’s poems called 
Shringerbhajanawali. 


Muralidhar Jha (1868-1921) 


Pandit Muralidhar Jha was the architect of 
modern Maithili journalism. He started a monthly 
magazine Moda in 1906 from Benares and 
attracted a large number of young and old 
writers to his magazine. He encouraged them to 
write freely, and himself wrote fearlessly essays 
and editorials on a variety of topics—social, 
iterary and political. His style was marked by 
pungency and suave satire. It is regretted that 
as yet a complete set of his writings has not 
seen published but the twenty-three volumes of 
Woda stand as a permanent monument of the 
zreat force he was once upon a time in the 
zrowth and development of Maithili prose. 
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Sitarama Jha (Born 1891) 


One of the disciples of Pandit Muralidhar 
Jha. Sitarama Jha is the oldest living poet of 
Maithili. He has þeen described truly as the 
yoets’ poet. He has literally made many of the 


modern Maithili poets. Among his poetical works 
may be mentioned Ambacharita 1958 (epic), 
Suktisudharainasangraha (in several parts) aad 
Lokalakshana (the characteristics of men). 


Mehakavi Raghunandan Das (1860-1945) 


Raghunandan Das belongs to the group of 
Maithili writers: Harkhanatha Jha, Chanda Jka 
and Vishwanatha Jha. He wrote the famous patrio- 
tic drama Mithila Nataka and Putangada V Ya} og 
and gave a new turn to Maithili drama. Amone 
his poetical works may be mentioned Subhadra- 
haran (epic) and Vira-Balaka (Khandakavya). 
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Laladasa (1873-1920) 


A prolific writer Laldas is today remem. 
bered for his prose work Sitrishiksha and 
epic Rameshwar Charita Ramayana. 
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M ahavatyakaran Dinabandhu Jha (1874-1950: 


Dinabandhu Jha was a great Sanskrit 
scholar and during his last years adorned :he 
Chair of Vishishta Vidwan in the Mithila Səns- 
krit Research Institute. His place in the history 
of Maithili literature is immortal on account of 
the remarkable dictionary and grammar 
which he wrote. His grammar Mithilabhasha- 
vidyolana was written in 22 years and is unique 
because like the great Panini he has presented 
the entire grammar of Maithili in sutra form. I 
do not know if such a scholarly grammar ex‘«t« 
of any other modern Indian language. 
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Kavishekhar Badarinatha Jha (Born 1898) 


Another learned Sanskrit scholar who jas 
made himself immortal by his contributions to 
Maithili literature, Kavishekhar Jha is the author 
of a great epic Ekavall-Parinaya (1938) which 
is full of poetic excellences in the best Incian 
tradition. 


Bhola Das (Born 1897) 

A Vakil by profession, Babu Bholadas has 
been a Founder-Seceretary and later President o! 
the All India Maithili Sahitya Parishad of 
Darbhanga, He is a veteran scholar of Maithili 
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anc has edited many works, including 


Pazshad magazine Bharati. 


BI araneshwarsingh Bhuvan (1907-45) 
\ 
Vearless critic, experienced editor, . thought- 
fu. end forceful essayist “Bhuvan” was an im- 
novitor in Maithili lyric. The preface te his 
col-ction of poems Ashaha (1936) is a standing 
lest_ mony to it and may well be compared to the 
18.2 preface of the Lyrical Ballads by the 
Ens ish poet Wordsworth, His attempt to reform 
Me: hili speiling in the magazine Vibhuti which 
he edited anonymously has however failed to 
fnd followers. 


Re anatha Jha (Born 1906) 

One- of the most learned of young scholars 
in _laithili, Ramanatha Jha has written many 
wor.s of crilicism. He is chiefly associated with 
the quarterly journal which he used to edit 
several years ago the Sahitya Patra and which 
fina_v brought into vogue the scientific and the 
tracctional spelling of Maithili which other 
sche ars had long been advocating. 


Pro:essor Herimohan Jha (Born 1908) , 

Professor Harimohan Jha is the greatest and 
the xost popular writer of Maithili. He has 
writen several novels and short stories and is 
a reter of the comic spirit. His,\famous novels 
are Xanyadan and Dwiragdman which are soon 
goiaz to be filmed. 


Sarc* (1908-1945) 

vne of the most ardent Maithili’ enthusiasts 
of Es day, Saroj died a premature death. He 
was a good fiction writer and his Madhavi 
Mad-ava is-still read with interest but he could 
not -ulfil himself as he fell a victim to the sorry 
pecmiary circumstances which unfortunately are 
the ot of many of our young promising writers 
in tis country who want to adopt MEPS: as a 
profession. 
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Professor Surendra Jha “Suman” (Born 1910) 


One of the most accomplished writers of 
Maithili today Professor Suman is, simultaneously » 
poet, critic and editor. He is popularly known 
as “Sampadakji” in the Maithili world. He is 
loved and respected by all—he has no group 
affiliations and nobody is his enemy in this wide $ 
world. He has edited the Mihira (Weekly), 
Swadesh (daily) and Vaidehi (monthly) for a 
number of years and trained and encouraged a 
large number of writers. Among his published 
books of poems may be mentioned Pratipada. 
and Archana. 


Madhupa (Born 1907) 


A born poet Shri Madhupa is a poet of great 
originality. His poems are collected in several 
volumes, Chief of which are Shetadal and 


Shankar. a 


Raghavacharya {Born 1917) 


One of the most impressive of the poets of 
the present generation, Raghavacharya is the 
author, of several volumes of poetry Banakusum, 
Madhukana, Jwalamukhi ete. 

It is neither possible ner it is my intention. to 
present here all the writers—not even all the 
writers who count. All that has been done here 
is to introduce a few great writers—rather arbi- 
trarily chosen, as many important ones have 
been left out. To name a few such eminents 
whom it would be equally if not more delightful 
to meet and make even a similar cursary acquain- 
tance of, I may be permitted to mention: 
Warkhanath (1847-1898), Vindhyanath,. Gananath 
(1869-1913), Jivan Jha (1845-1912), Baladeva 
Mishra, Jyotishi (Born 1890), Mm. Paramesh- 
war Jha (1856-1924), Janasidane (1869-1950), 
Mm. Bakhshi (1860-1938), Yaduvara (1888-1935), 


“Madhuva,” ‘Gangapatisingha, Ishanatha Jha, 
Umesha Mishra, Ramakara, Dutta brothers, 
Kiran, Narendranathadas, Yatri, Subhadia Jha, 
“Amara” and many, many others. 
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BOOK REVIEWS - 


Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 

The Modern Review. But Reviews of al. books sent cannot be guaranteéd. 

Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 

of magazine articles, addresses, etc., ars not noticed. The receipt of books 

` received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries 
relating thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is 


published. 


Reviews and notices of books in Gujrati : 

Authors and publishers of Gujrazi books, desirous of having them 
noticed or reviewed in The Modern Review, should send them direct to, 
Shri Rangildas Kapadia : Gandevi, Dist. Surat, instead of sending them 


to the Editor, The Modern Review. 


EADPUR—A WEST BENGAL VILLAGE: 
Published by the Socio-argo-economic Organiza- 
tion, Department .of Agriculture, Government of 
West Bengal and authoured by Sri Santi Priya 
Bose, assisted by Messrs. Satadal Das Gupta, 
Social Anthropologist, Bani Rudra, Asstt. Agricul- 
tural Chemist and Tarit Biswas, Agronomist. 
Demy 8 Vo. Pp. 70, price not mentioned. 

This little brochure is ostensibly a study in 
the rice yields of a West Bengal Village. The 
occasion for such a study, as: described in the 
Foreward, was the report that came to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that rice yields in this village 
was very high even compared to those from 
contiguous areas in the same subdivision with 
comparable levels of soil potentials and facilities 
and their\lack being indenticai, 

The importance of increasing agricultural 
yields, especially in the essential foodgrains 
sectors, in the context of economic advancement 
and progress is all too obvious to need any 
stress. In fact, according to most schools of 
economic thinking in this country (what little 
may still seem to ‘servive the increasing re- 
gimentation into a predetermined grooves) and 
also abroad, one of the fundamental defects of 
economic planning as it is currentiy being essayed 
in this country under Gove.nment sponsorship, 
has been the premature emphasis that would seem 
to being laid upon rapid and massive industria- 
lization before the necessary bases of agricultural 
surpluses have been laid. In fact, if the statistical 
material that are being cooked up from time to 
time in the kitchens of the various official statis- 
tical organizations can be relied upon to even 
remotely indicate actual trends, there would not 
seem to be any question but that India will have 
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to travel a long way ahead and make up for a 
great deal of already subsisting shortfalls be ore 
she can hope to get out of her present raie- 
enormous dependence on imports for even he: 
basic food requirements which are at some’.':3i 
rudimentary levels. True, the Planning Commi: ‘> 1 
have, from time to time, been spelling out ia. : 
ef production which, if they were realised, w - | 
take the country on to self-sufficiency. Lr’ 
tunately targets in this behalf have never, so =. 
been realised even within what may be descri™e ! 
es reasonable margins; neither during the {i:+! 
two quinquennial plans, nor are they likely. cı 
present showing, to do so during the curieri 
Plan. 


In the meanwhile the Planning Commi sio 1 


have been glibly spelling out over-widcuins 
industrial targets at enormous expense «i 
~esources, a great deal of which is lin: 


borrowed from abroad at what may only be re- 
garded as ruinous cost. The whole proces:. in 
its entirety, has not nearly been inevitably affec'- 
ing the over-all dynamics of economic pro:.7css 
but has also been overlaying the very constitu- 
zional foundations of this so-called process cf 
progress. While it cannot be denied that there 
has been some increase in over-all producticn ¿s 
indexed by the increase in the gross national pro- 
duct (claimed to have been some 42 per cent 
during the first decade of planning), it is alo 
demonstrable that its benefits to the nation hcs 
been more than off-set by progressively increas- 
ing concentration of both income and wealth -n 


‘fewer and fewer hands as never before as well as 


in the increasing impoverishment of the masss 
by the twin process of spiralling price levels ard 
continuously mounting levels of indirect taxaticn 
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s we Ld 
direz:lv and, often far more than proportionately, 
affez-ing basic living costs, | 


“t is also correspondingly demonstrable that 
agricaiture, except for spelling out ambitions 
targezs which have always been predestined to 
remain substantially unrealised, has been receiv- 
ing vezy litle of the attention it should have been 
giver. The history of the more industrially ad- 
vanc- countries of the West would show that 
rapiz industrialization in those countries has 
alwe-s followed, net preceded, the laying down 
of z sound and surplus agricultural economy. 
Eevea as recently as in post-world war IT Europe, 
the Lasic strength of the EEC and their bargain- 
ing advantages even compared to other industri- 
ally advanced countries have been founded on 
and ~e:mforced by, the appropriate emphasis upon 
and che co-ordination of industrial advance with 
cofresponding advance in farm production. 

Jae. of the principal requisites towards the 
enareiation of the needed dynamics in Indian 
apricaliure would seem to be a factual assessment 
of the present conditions of this vast industry, 
on waich very meanly 70 per cent of our people 
have yet to depend for their sustenance, and its 
future potentials. We come across a mass of 
statisccal materials from time to time issued from 
vari us official sources, a great deal of which are 
ofter found to be mutually incompatible and even 
contracictory. In fact we are never told how 
these facts are culled or the statistics generated. 
For, -s far as the country is aware there has never 
yet >een a comprehensive survey of Indian agri- 
culture since the days 36 years ago, when the 
Linktngow Commission submitted their Report. 
There have been basic changes not merely in the. 
concests of agriculture snice those days, but also 
in the geographical premises upon which the 
Linliagow Commission had based their findings ; 
for one thing the country itself has been divided 
into two independent and generally always 
bickering twins. A new, comprehensive, fact- 
finding survey would, therefore, seem to be the 
most z=rgent need of the hour before anyone can 
assess its present condition, and future potentials. 
It mast have taken the Planning Commission an 
unusual measure of clairvoyance in the present 
conditicn- of rather abysmal ignorance of agri- 
culturs, its real needs and future potentials, to 
have enabled them to plan for it as glibly albeit 
futilei- as they seem to have been doing. 

-čz ig in this wider context that I have been 
studying this little brochure under review. A great 
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deal of patient, painstaking and detailed study and 
research, it would seem, have been concentrated 
upon this one little village in West Bengal and 


the findings based upon incontrovertible 
facts are listed in the brochure. The 
conclusions drawn are, at least some of them, 


very” startling, even revealing in their basic 
contents. For instance, the disparity in the paddy 
yields of two almost adjoining villages with com- 
parable soil fertility and other advantages and 
disadvantages almost equally balanced; whereas in 
the one village there was a larger proportion of 
use of fertilizers and greater emphasis upon 
cultural operations with correspondingly much 
higher yield per acre, in the next village it was, 
not so done. The question that would seem to 
be poséd thereby should be quite fundamental. 
The author puts it down to the fact that while 
in the village with the higher yield the cultivating 
families consisted of the Ugra Kshatriya caste, 
who have traditionally been tillers of the ‘soil 
for innumerable generations and are, therefore, 
more deeply rooted to the soil, those in the next 
village were compounded of a heterogenous 
admixture with far looser ties with the soil. It 
may very well be the right answer and if it were 
so it would seem to pose problems of a corres- 
ponding measure affecting the processes and 
fortunes of agriculture as a whole throughout 
West Bengal. 


The study . under review covers only a 
limited field as. also a.correspondingly limited 
purpose. Even so, it appears to have been both 
honestly and scientifically carried out. What is 
required is to extend and widen the fields of 
such honest, scientific and detailed studies to 
progressively cover the entire agricultural field. 
Then must follow the even more onerous task’ 
of coordinating the findings of all such scattered 
enquiries, eliminating all wrong emphases and 
other defects and thus arrive at a realistic and 
balanced picure of the entire field of Indian 
agriculture and not, as at present, as the facile 
fancy of the Planning Commission paints. Only 


then an assessment of potentials could be real and 


eventually realisable. Shri Santi Priya Bose has 
shown the way. It is now upto the powers that be 
in the Subas of the Indian empire as well as at 
the imperial Slamat to decide to follow it up to 


a more comperehensive and purposeful consum- 


mation. — 
Karuna K. Nandi 
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Indian Periodicals 


How Positive is Our Credit Policy ? 


The following article published by the 
Eéonomic Weekly under the above caption would 
seem to be an intelligent. and timely evaluation 
of current trends in credit policy : 

Following the Finance Minister’s October 11 
statement, the Reserve Bank of India replaced 
the three-tier .system of lending rates with 
a two-tier one wih effect from October 30, 
1963. Banks may now obtain Reserve Bank 
accommodation to the extent of 75 per cent of 
their statutory reserve at 44 per cent per annum 
and a further 75 per cent at 6 per cent. Accom- 
modation over 150 per cent' of their statutory 
reserve may be available to banks, also at 6 per 
cent per annum, but only after negotiation 
between them and the Reserve Bank. 

After the high hopes raised by his broad- 
cast, the Reserve Bank’s announcement came as 
a damper. The new measure was widely des- 
cribed as half-hearted and a case was made for 
total abolition of the “outmoded” multiple-tier 
system. ` 


During the first half of 1962 the consensus 
of opinion was in favour of raising the bank rate 
so as to bring it into line with market rates. 
But the drop in investment activity following the 
declaration of the Emergency, however, brought 
about a complete change in the climate of opinion 
and the pendulum swung to the other extreme. 
The need now was for cheap and liberal bank 
credit as an instrument for reviving investment. 


OPPOSITE CRITICISMS. 





poppen 


The multiple-tier system of lending rates has 
been subjected to two opposite criticisms. On the 
one hand, it_is argued that the system has failed 
to achieve its objective of keeping the expansion 
of bgnk credit under control. When the Reserve 
Bank. introduced the new system in October 1960 
it was explained that the aim was to secure “an 
abatement of the pressure of monetary demand 
which has been a contributory factor to the rise 
in the commodity prices.” This criticism, however, 
can be rebutted by a reference to the statistics of 
credit expansion. Between May 1960 and May 
1963 bank credit increased by Rs. 429 crores or 
at an average annual rate of 13 per cent. Con- 


sidering the rise in industrial production during commercial advances. 


this period, this increase cannot be  considerec 
excessive. 

On: the other hand, it is argued that the 
tier system has put bank credit in a strait jacket 
so tight that it has been responsible for th: 
stagnation in investment. This criticism has be- 
come more vocal since the money market turne | 
very tight in the last busy season when the inter- 
bank call money rate remained perched at 64 per 
cent for quite some time. Most of the banks 
borrowed from the Reserve Bank at the penalty 
rates and in March, the amount of such borrow- 
ings exceeded Rs. 83 crores. Banks unloaded 
about Rs. 120 crores of Government securities 
to meet the credit demand as against Rs. 25 crores 
during the prcvious busy season. Further, hank 
deposits from the public declined by Rs. 10 cvores 
between October 1962 and March 1963 whie 
they had risen by Rs. 106 crores during the 
corresponding period a year ago. These develop- 
ments lend weight to the banks’ argument that 
the Reserve Bank should have been more liseral 
at that time as the credit demand for legitima'e 
purposes had increased steeply. In March 1963 the 
Reserve Bank relented somewhat and announced 
that “banks would be eligible for additional ace- 
mmodation against their advances to small-scale 
industries and against export bills discounted ły 
them. This was in: pursuance of the Government’s 
policy of encouraging small industries and pro- 
moting exports, but it could hardly be expect:d 
to go very far towards easing’ the banks’ liquidi-y 
position at the height of the busy season. 


UsE or BANg CREDIT 


A case can be made out for more liberal 
credit but the danger of such a policy in a 
situation of scarcity, where the chances of diver- 
sion of funds. to speculative hoarding are ve-y 
great, ‘must be clearly recognised. The Governi- 
ment’s pricing policy, amung other factors, has 
already caused a’ diversion of investment into 
non-priority sectors. This has been admitted. 
Cheaper credit may aggravate this trend and 
thereby further frustrate Plan priorities. 

It has been pointed out by the proponer ts 
of liberal credit that in recent years the proportion 
of industrial advances to the total bank advances 
has increased significantly at the expense of 
According to a survey of 

! 
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banx advances by the Reserve Bank, 57.2 per cent 
of total bank advances were to industries in March 
1953 as against 52.7 per cent in April 196]. This 
is 19 doubt an encouraging sign, though it should 
be remembered that the Reserve Bank has recently 
taken upon itself a sizeable share of the burden 
of «gricultural financing through its advances to 
cooperatives. To that extent, therefore, banks are 
in =s position to increase their industrial advances. 
The change in the direction of bank credit has 
been advanced as an argument that any brake on 
its expansion will affect industrial production. 
There is another aspect to be considered. 
The increasing reliance of industries on bank 
ad-arces as against equity capital was strongly 
criccised by the former Finance Minister. So 
lorg as a reasonable’ loan-equity ratio is not 


estac!tished, increase in banks’ industrial advances. 


cac2ot be treated as an unmixed blessing. Hi, 
instzad of supplementing, bank advances_supplant 
equity capital, industrial production will not rise 
wit the increase in bank credit. 


RATE OF INTEREST AND INVESTMENT 


The criticism that by raising the cost of 
ban. credit the Reserve Bank’s monetary policy 
has keen responsible for the drop in investment 
activity grossly exaggerates the importance of the 
rate of interest as a determinant of investment. 
It kas now become a text-book maxim that the 
cost of bank credit has little effect on encourag- 
ing or depressing investment activity. “The data 
obtzined from a number of inquiries starting with 
thar of the Oxford Economists Research Group 
anc ending with the Radcliffe Report point con- 
sistextly to a`low sensitivity of investment to 
intezest cost within the normal range of interest 
rate . undoubtedly there is some rate of 
intest at which investment would ‘be signifi- 
canty curtailed but within the range of rates ex- 
perisrced in the fifties it seems unlikely that 
private investment can be contracted by more 
than 2 per cent.” 

Ih a largely protected economy, like ours, 
where profit expectations rule high, dear money 
loses importance as a deterrent to investors. 
“The importance of the interest rate becomes 
quite minor as compared with fiscal consider- 
aticns. In the case of borrowing indeed the saving 
of tax is actually more important than the 
question of how great a burden repayment will 
place on the borrower.” With high rates of in- 
come tax, the effect of interest rates on invest- 
ment activity gets further weakened. In most of 
the <dvanced countries the emphasis has shifted, 
therziore, from trying to influence demand for 
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credit by manipulating the bank rate of regulating. 


credit from the supply end by operating on the 
liquidity of the banks. 

The tier system is a compromise between 
quantitative and qualitative control, and has been 
adopted, in different forms, in many advanced 
countries. In Germany, for example, banks obtain 
central bank accommodation in two ways: 
through rediscounting bills at the bank rate up 
to a prescribed discounting quota and, beyond 
that limit, through advances at a rate higher than 
the bank rate. In some other countries the bank 
rate is “graded according to the Central Bank 
credit taken, so that an increase in the amount 
is subjected to discrimination.” 

The pronounced seasonal character of bank 
credit in India makes credit control difficult. 
Further, the small size of the market for Govern- 
ment securities limits the scope of open market 
operations, while the Reserve Bank has yet to 
gain sufficient experience in the use of variable 
reserve ratios against the background of wide 
seasonal variations in credit demand. Prior to 
the introduction of the tier system, the Reserve 
Bank was operating through what may be called 
a “system of threats”’—at the end of each: busy 
season the Governor issued a warning that if a 
specified reduction in credit supply was not 
achieved during the slack season, the Reserve 
Bank would tighten up its advances policy in the 
next busy season. The threat did work, but it 
was admittedly a crude system to operate. 


Not too RIcip 


Heavy reliance by banks on Reserve Bank 
accommodation at the peak of the busy season is 
a normal feature of banking in India. Although 
banks say that their borrowings from the Reserve 
Bank are temporary, the loans persist until the 
pressure of the busy season eases. Under such 
circumstances, quantitative credit restriction 
through a system of variable ratios is likely to 
prove to be too rigid and its impact on credit 
supply may be too severe. In this respect, by 
holding out the possibility of Reserve Bank 
accommodation even above 150 per cent of the 
banks’ statutory reserve, the {wo-tier system 
introduced in October makes for flexibility. 
Through its two slabs, the system allows the cost 
element in interest rate to test the intensity of 
demand. Before deciding to borrow at the higher 
rate banks would re-evaluate their advances and 
judge. more strictly the legitimacy of loan pro- 
posals so as to be able to present a plausible 
case to- the Reserve Bank at the negotiation stage 
for advances above 150 per cent of statutory re- 
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serves, should that stage come subsequently. 
The multiple-tier system thus allows the cost 
element in interest rate some scope for opera- 
tion. And if the growth in deposits which took 
place during the latter part of the last busy 
season is maintained, the increase in the 
quantum of accommodation available to the 
banks at each of the two rates will be quite 
substantial. 

The factors responsible for the slow down 
in investment are fairly well known and are 
mostly non-monetary in character. As long as 
effective steps >- are not taken to remove these 
obstacles, more liberal bank advances through 
larger Reserve Bank lending to banks will not 
bolster up investment. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that a recent survey of 34 com- 
panies showed that only two were handicapped 
by the stringency in the money market (The 
Economic Times, November 11, 1963). 

The important point to note is that a 
“positive” credit policy must aim at more than 
ensuring easy availability of bank credit. In a 
planned economy like ours, it must go farther 
and ensure that bank advances conform to the 
objectives and priorities of planning. It`is here 
that the Reserve Bank’s ter-system proves to 
be inadequate. 

At present bank credit does not form an 
integral part of the Plan and is largely left to be 
regulated according to demand and profitability. 
Such a ‘policy has its pitfalls. For one thing, bank 
credit is likely to go largely to the big borrowers, 
particularly during a credit squeeze. If statistics 
were published by the Reserve Bank of the break- 
down of bank credit according to the size of 
loan amounts, the extent to which the big 
borrower predominates in bank advances would 
be revealed. Banks cannot be blamed for this, 
since lending to big borrowers is’ generally more 
profitable, stable and safe. If adequate bank 
finance has not been available to small-scale 
industries, tv which the Plan attaches so much 
importance, the blame must be laid at the door 
of the Reserve Bank for its failure to give any 
positive direction to bank credit. 

A number of institutional agencies have 
been set up for financing small-scale . industries, 
but the problem is too big for such agencies to 
tackle by themselves. Banks have to shoulder a 
greater responsibility in this respect than they 
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have done hitherto. The Reserve Bank at present 
allows additional accommodation, but the amount 
is not likely to be very considerable. What the 
Reserve Bank should do is to make the additional 
accommodation, which is now available to banks 
for the asking, conditional on the fulfilment of 
certain targets of advances to small industries. 
Banks may be asked to channel a certain percen- 
tage of their advances to small-scale industries 
and additional accommodation should be mege 
available to banks only if they fulfil this target. 

The Reserve Bank could go even further and 
penalise banks which fail to lend to smal! indus- 
tries to the extent prescribed. The penalty may 
take the form of a reduction, by the amount of 
the shortfall in advances to small industries, in 
the accommodation available to banks under the 
second-tier of the Bank Rate. Similar measur» 
could be adopted to channel bank advances tn 
export-oriented industries also. In New Zealand, 
for instance, since March this year, banks have to 
place 14 per cent of their total deposits with the 
Central Bank in a fund earmarked for financin 
exports and meeting the long-term needs of 
industries. Some such arrangements may be usc- 


fully adopted here. 


BANK ADVANCES AND PLAN PRIORITIES 


The reorientation of credit policy should rot 
stop with this. The Plan lays down a scale of 
priorities but no effort has been made to make 
bank advances conform to these priorities.  \« 
far as the banks are concerned, at present thev 
operate in a virtually plan-less economy. Greater 
pressure from the Reserve Bank on the hanks 
to regulate their advances according to Plan 
priorities is, therefore, essential. But before ihat 
can be done, thé priorities have to be defined 
with much greater precision than the Planrire 
Commission. ` > 

The Finance Minister has raised high hopes 
by talking of a “positive” credit policy. But until 
he spells out the measures he has in mind, it wil! 
remain uncertain how far he will go. No dealt, 
the bill to amend the Banking Companies Act, 
now before Parliament, gives the Reserve Bank 
very wide powers to control banks. But assum- 
Etion of powers without a better appreciation of 
the purposes for which they are to be used, as 
well as readiness to use them for these purposes, 


will not go very far, 
ue, 





MIRACLE MAN WITH UNAIVALLED POWER 


l Highly Appreciated By George VI King of England, 

JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB, 4.8.4.5. 

3 Bees (London) of International fame, President of the world-renowned Barscashi Pandit Maha 

e Sabha of Banaras and All Indis Astrological and Astronomica) Society ot Caleutta ba: won 

anique fama not only in India but throughout the world (e.g., in England, Americae, Africa 
Australia, Chinn, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore, Hong! ong, etc.) and many notable pees , 
from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging « 
his mighty and supernatural powers. This powerfully gifted greaten Astrologer & Palmist, 

Tantric can tell ata glance all about one’s past, present and future and with the Help of 

meses. Yogie and Tantric powers can redress the pernicious influence of evil planets, help to 
meee Win Ciffeult law suits, ensure safety from impending dangers, poverty, prevent child 
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Swe” lesaness and fres people from debts and family unhappiness. 
Despalred persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Pandit]! 
WONDERFUL TANTRIK BLESSINGS BENEFITED MILLIONS ALL OVER THE GLOBE 


Dheanada grants vast wealth, good luck and all roand prosperity, honour and fame in life. 
Puja expenses ordinary Rs. 7.62 nP. Special Re, 2969 nP: Super-Special Rs. 129.69 nP.. Bagalamukhi 
tz orercome enemies it is unique. Gets promotion in services and in winning civil or criminal 
auis and for pleasing higher officials, it is unparalleled. Puja expenses: Ordinary Rs. 9.12 nP, 
Esacial Rs. 34.12 nP  Super-special Rs. 184.25 nP, Mohini: Enables arch foes -to become friends and 
frionds more friendly, Paja expenses: Ordinary Rs.11.50 nP., Special Ra. 34.12 nP, -Super-special 
Es. 387 87 nP. Saraswati: For Success in examination gain of retentive powers and sharp memory. 
Puja expenses : Ordinary Ra. 9.66 nP., Special Rs. 38.56. 

Afew names of admirera—The Hon’ble Chief Justice of Caleutta High Court, Sir Manmatha 
Iveth Mukherji, Kt The Hon’ble Chief Justice Mr. B. K. Ray of Oriesa High Court. The Hon’ble 
L"inister, Government of Bengal. Raja Prasanna Deb Rajkot. The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santosh and : 
Ex-president of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Monmatha Nath Roy Chowdhury, Kt. His Highvess 
sce Maharaja of Athgarh. Her Highness the Dowager Sixth Maharani Saheba of Tripura. Her Highness 
tie Maharani Saheba of Cooch Behar. Mra. F. W. Gillesple, Detriot, Mich, United States of America. 
Vr. K, Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China. Mr. J. A. Lawrence. Osaka. Japan & many others. 

' Detailed Catalogue With Testimonials Fras on Request. 
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Foreign Periodicals 


The United Nations nobody knows 


Paul G. Hoffman, Managing’ Director of the- 


United Nations special Fund, writing in the 
Saturday Review under the above caption presents 
a behind the curtains picture of the U.N.’s multi- 
faceted activities which should be of immense 
interest to all those who are concerned in the 
future of the human race : 

Most people in the United States, recent polls 
have clearly shown, support the United Nations. 
One poll, for example, revealed that 79 per cent 
of American citizens felt that the U.S. should 
retain its membership in the world organization, 
while only 8 per cent wanted the country to 
get out of the U.N. (13 per cent had no opinion). 
Surprisingly, however, an overwhelming percen- 
tage of those favoring the U.N. have only the 
foggiest notion of what it hag done—and can do. 
+Less than 10 per cent of the organization’s Ameri- 
can- supporters, a recent study showed, had any 
extensive knowledge of its work. This is, to say 
the least, disturbing, since the U.N. needs wide 
public understanding of its activities if it is to 
have the backing it requires. 

Broadly, these activities fall into two cate- 
gories: first, political and diplomatic work aimed 
directly at the maintenance of peace; and 
second, social and economic activities that 
indirecily promote stable, lasting peace by help- 
„ing to eliminate the underlying causes of 
conflict. 


_ Of these two categories, the “peacekéeping” 
function of the United Nations is known best. 
Thus Korea, Suez, and the Congo have become 
household names. Fairly well known, too, is the 
most recent U.N. “peacekeeping” success in 
settling the dispute between the Netherlands 


and Indonesia over West Irian (New Guinea). 


But many of the U.N.’s greatest successes in 
“peacekeeping” have come. about as a result of 
quiet diplomacy” by its Secretaries-General. 

{ remember Dag `- Hammarskjold’s quick 
reaction when, as a newcomer to the United 
Nations, I urged him to publicize his success in 
negotiating a dangerous dispute between two 
countries. His reply was firm and categoric : 
“No, not a whisper of this must get out.” He 
was afraid that publicity might embarrass the 
countries concerned and cause other nations’ to 
hesitate before seeking the good offices of the 
U.N. in connection with their problems. 

If some people have a limited awareness of 


the U.N.’s political role, .public knowledge of 


its constructive social and economic work is, by 


comparison, almost nonexistent. Many otherwise 
well-informed Americans are surprised to learn 
that 20,500 of the 23,000 staff members employee 
by the U.N. and its family of related agencie : 
(that is, 89 per cent) are exclusively engaged in 
promoting social and economic welfare. Th: 
poirt can be driven home with other significant 
statistics. Since 1949, for example, no less than 
$5.75 billion flowed from the three capita'- 
supplying institutions associated with the U.N. 
to help meet urgent capital , requirements of 
developing countries, and 18,000 internationcl 
experts have been sent to those countries under 
U.N. family auspices to impart their skills. 

- Yet despite the scope, magnitude, and usclu'- 
ness of results already achieved in the socic- 
economic field, such U.N. efforts still pass 
unnoticed. As Secretary-General U Thant recently 
declared to a group of Asian editors: “It is mi 
easy to focus the interest of the public on sub- 
jects that do not carry in them elements of drama 
and controversy such as the political news that 
crowds headlines and radio waves.” His remarks 
confirm what a journalist friend once said wher 
I asked him why the press did not report moie 
fully thè U.N.’s important contribution to ceco- 
nomic and social progress. “You must under- 
stand one thing,” he replied. “The task of helping 
low-income countries leap into the — twenticih 
century just doesn’t seem dramatic. It’s noi 
newsworthy. Let me put it this way: If you „build 
a fifty-seven-story skyscraper in the heart “! 
Manhattan, my editor would probably give it a 
spot mention someplace in the financial section. 
But if you blow up a two-story building any- 
where, I can get you top billing on the front 
page.” 

Even though the U.N.’s social and economic 
activities may not be “newsworthy” in this sense, 
they still should be better understood and sup- 
ported. They have an essential role to play in the 
epiz struggle currently being waged by almost 
two-thirds of humanity to raise living standards. 

With hindsight, future historians may see the 
outcome of this struggle as the pivotal event of 
the twentieth century. Currently, hundreds of 
millions of people in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are actively revolting against inadequate 
living conditions—a fact of momentous signi- 
ficance. 

The antecedents of this sudden revolt lie in 
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tue far-reaching, world-wide impact of the ex- 
tzacrdinary advances in transportation and com- 
munications. Radio and television, jet plane and 


sac vehicle have made puddles of the oceans,: 


n-ochills of mountains, and sandlots of deserts 
tl az once separated Eastern and Southern peoples 
frox those of the North and West. Only yester- 
day, it took eighty days to go around the world; 
tcday, astronauts girdle it in as many minutes. 
Tx largest audience that could be reached 
y scrday with the spoken word was measured 
ir taousands; today, in million; and tomorrow, 
it will be possible for the human voice and 
wzece to be carried to hundreds of millions in 
al. parts of the globe simultaneously. The world 
his .n fact become one neighborhood. 


But if,so, the world’s inhabitants are only 
just beginning to grasp the revolutionary impli- 
cations of this fact. It is not easy to start 
thirLing of three billion people as neighbors. 

For a sharper perspective, let us imagine 
for z moment a mythical city of 3,000,000 
peo>e, each individual symbolizing, 1,000 others 
of .imilar social and economic backgrounds in 
ihe actual world. The flourishing districts of this 
ciy are inhabited by 1,000,000, mostly light- 
sk.nced, citizens. Although there are wide differ- 
ences between them in ideology, in religion, in 
customs and mores, most of them live comfor- 
talz and many, indeed, in affluence. They are 
adecuately fed, well educated, quite healthy, and 
have a life expectancy of roughly seventy years. 
Tke contrast with the other 2,000,000 inhabitants 
of acr mythical city of 3,000,000 is striking. The 
overwhelming majority of these are undernou- 
rished, destined from birth to poverty, ignorance, 
and disease, and certain to die before the age of 
thirty-five. 

if conditions like these existed in a real 
city -oday, social tensions would be acute, even 
dangcrously explosive. Yet, on a larger scale, 
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precisely this situation prevails in our world 
today. 

In virtually al! of the developing countries, 
for example, one finds a radically transformed 
attitude toward poverty, hunger, illiteracy, and 
preventable ill health. For centuries, people in 
the low-income areas, because they were isolated 
and knew no differently, patiently accepted these . 
terrible scourges as inescapable. But with radios* 
in almost every village and jet planes overhead, 
underprivileged people everywhere now realize that 
people in the advanced countries enjoy very good: 
lives. And they are determined to achieve for 
themselves and for their childrem lives of decency 
and dignity, 

Happily, the leaders of developing countries 
recognize that the primary responsibility for 
bringing about these improved living conditions 
lies with them and with their people. Major 
national efforts in this direction are already under 
way. This fact is of fundamental importance be- 
cause development assistance can only help those 
who are willing to help themselves. It can supple- 
ment, but never be a substitute for, the national — 
effort. 

Without outside help, however, the leaders 
of the developing nations stand little chance of 
being able to help their people satisfy their re- 
asonable and very legitimate aspirations. Poverty, 
unfertunately, has a tendency to be self-perpetu- 
ating. To escape from the treadmill that econo- 
mists call “the vicious circle of underdevelop- 


ment,” developing nations require external assis- 


tance of many types. 

In almost the entire. range of technical and * 
economic activities. the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies have been providing more 
and more development assistance to low-income 
countries. The bulk of it has come from the 
capital-supplying institutions and two voluntary 
programs. 





Editor—Kedar Nath Chatterji 
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NOTES 


THE WORLD 


~ 


The international situation is in a state. 


of flux. The two giants of the Communist 
World have fallen out, though as yet the 
only outcome of this rift is an outpouring 
of acrid comments and denunciations from 
both sides. The first open declaration of an 
ideological War came from Red China which 
tried to stage a show-down with the Soviets 
on the ground of the betrayal of funda- 
mental tenets of Marxism. The Soviet 
leadership tried to play down the differences 
at first, despite outrageous criticisms of the 
soviet’s international stand on the principle 
of peaceful co-existence and deliberate 
levelling of insulting remarks at Soviet 
leadership in the person of Nikita 
Khrushchev. The Soviet attempt to patch- 
up the widening gaps in ideology, for the 
sake of maintaining an outward appearance 
of solidarity in the Communist Enclave be- 
fore the rest of the world, failed when Peking 
accelerated its attempt to wrest the leader- 
ship in Communism from the Soviets. The 
breach became wide-open with the conclu- 
sion of the anti-Nuclear Test Treaty. 

Now the Soviet leadership has taken off 
its gloves and is hitting back at the China of 
Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai. The differ- 
ences are long-standing and the “revela- 
tions” that have followed the break-off of 
the negotiations are merely well-kept 
secrets. The compromise of 1960, when 
Moscow tried to bridge the gap between 


the two stand-points with statement © 
principles adopted by a Communist “Sun a 
meeting”, broke down under the differe «> 
of interpretation in the two rival cap: i:s 
Then last July the Russians tried ai: ct 
taiks bu: they collapsed through the stoir 
imposed on them by Chinese intransig¢ tive 
Then the Russians tried. to “avoid puts: 
polemics” but the prolonged Soviet sil: o 
only encouraged the Chinese to inten ix 
their attacks. Finally the Soviet atteotot; 
at placeating the Peking accusers were eb on 
up ad the silence on the Russian side va; 
broken with an attack on the Chinese i: 
Pravda, published about the end of Maret. 
It was further disclosed that the Sovice. 
Communist Party’s Chief Theoreticiar, 
Mikhail Suslov, had told a party plenum tout 
the party was seeking another meeting of a |! 
Communist Parties in order to try to ove- 
come the difficulties caused by the differer - 
ces between the Chinese Communist perty 
leaderskip and the international Communi:t 
movement. Further, during the first wee< 
of April, while touring Hungary, Prenicr 
Khrushchev ridiculed the Chinese branc «f 
Marxism as one that would willingly sce 
“half of mankind destroyed” in a nuclezr 
war. He stated that “the convulsive effor s 
cf the Chinese leaders to seize power ovr 
the Communist movement will end in abje't 
failure.” 

-At the same time there was evidence 
that the Western Communist parties were 
giving in deep and anxious consideration o 
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the implications of the Soviet call for another 


. mesting. The reluctarice to agree to a “show- 


-evinced by the breach 


down” type of meeting that could cause a 


formal split not only within the Communist 
mcvemernt as a whole but within many 
individual parties was understandable. That 
these fears are not baseless has been clearly 
in the Communist 
Paz iy of India. 


According to Western calculations the 


= co.atries with Communist governments that 


are clearly with the U.S.S.R., are Mongolia, 
Bu.zaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
anc. Yugoslavia. Those that snow some 


_ reluctance as yet to-take sides, include Hast 


_ Nor-vay 


‘exten 


Gernany, Rumania, Cuba and—to. some 
North Vietnam and North Korea as 
wel. The two that are solidly at the 
extreme of the ultra-revolutionary wing are 
Albsuia and Red China. Amongst the 
pares that openly function in non-Commu- 
nist countries, most Western European 
partes and that of Italy, solidly support the 
U.S.S.R. though small factions exist that 
are pro-Chinese, as in India. But factions 
that are strongly pulling for China exist in 
and in Indonesia, Japan, New 
Aealiand, Malaya, Thailand and Cambodia. 





Communism has now become an object of 


infinite variety. But Western experts do,bt 
ihat Russia wants to break off with China 


. opern.v. They believe that these are pressure 
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But nevertheless Premier Khrush- 


chev :3 not likely to halt his campaign for the 


‘to ecntmue for sometime. 


publ:: repudiation of Peking by as many 
Communist parties as possible. The “little 
sumriit” meeting in Moscow at the middle 
of April seems to be only the first of a series 
of in er-party consultations, which are likely 
The ultimate 
resolution of the differences between Russia 
and Cnina does not seem to be the sole objec- 
tive. The issues seem to include the growing 


3 demaids amongst’ the 90 odd Communist 


parties of the World for greater freedom of 
actior. The idea of “separate roads to 
Sociaism’”’—a thesis up held by both Marx 
and Lenin but suppressed. by Stalin—which 
was endorsed by Khrushchev at the Twen- 
tieth Soviet Party Congress held in February 
1956 during his denunciation of Stalin, seems 


to be on the March. Mao Tse-tung had 
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questioned Khrushchev’s doctrinal innova- 
tions within a few months of that, and 
starting with that the whole Communist 
world is now in a ferment. 

Meanwhile changes in the view point. 
seem to be in the offing, at the other ex- 
treme of the political world. Although 
as yet there is no open breach in the soli- 
darity of the NATO powers, the conspicuous 
displays of independence vis-a-vis the U.S. 
demonstrated time and again by President 
dle Gaulle shows that the rigid integration of 
the NATO alliance is in danger of disrup- 
tion, urless a timely readjustment of controls 
lis mace. Amongst all the heads of the 
states that form that alliance, the towering 
personality of de Gaulle stands out with its 
dynamism and glamour. And all that is 
being exerted to the fullest extent against 
the two “anglo-saxon” powers, the U.S. ana 
Britain. - 

He had previously thwarted and humili- 
ated Britain in her attempts to enter the 
European Common Market. And now he 
is out to dim the image of U.S. as the “Big 
Brother” in the Americas. The following 
extracts from The German Tribune ot 
Hamburg, West Germany, of April.11, givea 
fairly graphic view of the activities of de 
Gaulle, particularly before and during his 
tour in- Mexico. We give the extracts in 
extenso as they also illustrate the attitude 
of West Germany towards the French Presi- 
dent’s views. The main concern of the Wesi 
German authorities being, of course, what 
repurcussions the statements and political 
manoeuvries of President de Gaulle will 
have on the rest of the E.E.C., that is on 
the solidarity of the Western European 
nations ky and large. 

The admiration which he roused in 
Mexico travelled fast. No country wants to 
stand back when the French President un- 
dertakes nis great trip to Latin America this 
autumn. The invitations submitted to the 
General nave become more urgent’ all the 
time. There cannot be any doubt: his next 
tour will be another grand success. The 
Latin American States have come to accept 
a new pnase: It is impossible not to be 
visited by President de Gaulle. And even 
Washington gives him reluctant tribute: 
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“General de Gaulle seems to outdo even 
Fidel Castro in popularity.” But what is it 
that makes both de Gaulle and Castro so 
attractive in the eyes of the Latin Americans? 
“The only thing the hot-headed Fidel Castro 
and the royal President de Gaulle have in 
common”, American journalist Marguerite 
Higgins said bitterly, “is the inclination to 
wish that America would go to hell.” 

Washington of need observed the rising 
surge of President de Gaulle’s popularity 
with growing misgivings and apprehensions. 
And. it appears, as recently New-York-Times 
commentator Sulzberger forecast, that the 
“American-French relationship has deterio- 
rated all the time, and in the end it will 
amount to a world-wide confrontation: We 
have radically different views on strategy 
and nuclear arms, on the significance and 
role of N.A.T.O., the value of the United 
Nations and on the existence of $.E.A.T.O. 
We compete.in Europe and in Asia, we have 
clashed on the Chinese issue, and: we will 
certainly come to grips soon in Latin 
America”. Perhaps, this prophesy is colour- 
ed by a little too much pessimism of a pro- 
fessional Cassandra. The fact, however, is 
that President de Gaulle will never fit into 
the political‘image of the world as conceived, 
by the United States. For America he is the 
second keen disappointment since 1945. 

The French President has never left the 
world in doubt about his real intentions. 
Many of his steps may certainly have sur- 
prised the partners of the Alliance; but the 
basic lines of his policy, however, were 
visible from the very beginning. In his 
memoirs one can read this sentence: “I shall 
strive to assure to France a leading role in 
Western Europe, to co-operate with the East 
and West, and, if necessary, to conclude 
alliances with both sides—however without 
accepting any form of dependency.” l 

` Raymond Aron is right, when he accuses 
the General of mustering only very little 
revolutionary social changes of our times, 
and of understanding the power of ideologies. 
All that may’ be true, but it does not change 
anything about the very fact that President 
de Gaulle makes his own policy, and that he 
creates the paths and roads for the develop- 
ments of tomorrow. 


Me 


In Mexico, for example, General ¢ 
Gaulle has appeared not only as a represe 
tative of France. In a joint communi: 
published after his visit the following thous: 
was expressed “President de Gaulle emph: 
sized the role which France and the Con 
mon Market could have for the devcloy 
ment of the Latin American countries”. ‘Th 
General has thus raised himself to the ven 
ofa spokesman for Europe. The conce; 
that France should hold. the ` first place i 
Europe, by the way, is by no means lnie 
to the General. His Premier Pompidou ::2 
stated that “by its geographic situation in 
its history France is condemned to play ‘h 
role of Europe.” 

And, indeed, President de Gaulle’s dipl 


‘matic offensive in Latin America and i 


other countries of the Third World will b 
reasonable only if backed not only by :h 
potential of one country, but by the powe1 
ful reserves of the European Community. 

Could the Americans at all be ready t 
cc-operate in that respect? It is true ina 
while in Mexico de Gaulle witha cica 
allusion to Washington had stated ‘.:a 
French policy could ‘harm no one’, but it cu: 
neither be denied that the French Fresi 
der& owes his success in Latin America i. 
elsewhere to his anti-American attitude 
Bit is it really only an attitude, and 10.9 
nerism ? Is it really possible to have vac 
self cheered as an Opponent of thé 1 3 
while co-operating with the very same L.S 
at the same time ? 

The Europeans are now confronted w i:l 
tke question under what conditions v 
operation will be possible; perhaps omy : 
the French claim to hegemony will be r: ov 
nized by them? The Europeans, it is- oc 
were ready for integration, but this wouk 
mean giving up part of their sme 
ignty, and delegating some of their nat 1a 
authority to a central common institution 
which in the end would have been te ‘1 
benefit of them all. According to statenicit 
and views that haye now been exvres:\d 
however, it is no longer conceivable that a: 
many as one of the other fine E.E.C. wit 
ners would be ready—if national interest: 
irstead of integration were to be given puou 
rity again—to renounce anything of tF i 


2.8 


OW. interesis and advantages just to give 
glz y to France. 

With great apprehension the Europeans 
ses the appalling danger arise that the inte- 
gietion of the Alliance, built as it was with 
so much pain and devoted effort, is gradu- 
al delapidating again. They fear that this 
A.lance, in the end, will become incapable 
of any political action, because national 
egctism would prevail instead of good-willed 
co-ordination. 

Whether there will be a united Europe 
or not, is a decision that seems to lie entirely 
in the hands of General de Gaulle. And by 
taxing his decision he will also answer the 
question which keeps so many people awake 
new : Is Charles de Gaulle more of a dreamer 
or more of a realist? If he were really to 
resclve to become a kind of leader of the 
Third World—a role in which all have failed: 
Khrushchev, Nehru, Tito, Nasser—even if 
this experiment would mean risking the 
unity and integration of Europe, he would 
certainly have to be compared to the prover- 
bie. man who had a pigeon escape from his 
hand in the attempt of catching a sparrow 
on a roof, 

The American view-point, referred to in 
the above extract seems to be also in a liquid 
state, as evinced by the “major declarations 
of policy by key figures” in the U.S. Govern- 
ment, namely by President Johnson, in re- 
merks to union leaders, by J. W. Fulbright 
Chairman of the U.S., Foreign Relations 
Conmittee, and- by Adlai Stevenson, 'U.5., 
Ambassador to the U.N. Senator Fulbright 
was the most outspoken—The New York 
Times cailed his oration ‘a full-dress Senate 
Speach” and Mr. Stevenson also stressed on 
“alzernatives” in his leetures at the Princeton 
University. All these declarations were 
mace during the third week of March last. 

The New York Times (international 
edition) of March 29 says that “In Washing- 
tor. and in the nation at large there appears 
to se beginning a deep re-examination of 
United States foreign policy and a great 
debate over that policy.” Referring to the 
stazsements by' President Johnson at the 
meeting with Union leaders, by Senator 
J. V. Fulbright before the U.S., Senate and 
by Mr. Adlai Stevenson, the U.S. Ambassa- 
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dor to the U.N., at Princeton, The Ney 
York times said : . 

“Through all these statements ran‘ thi 
theme that American policy must be review 
ed in the _ light of the far-reaching conse 
quences of the nuclear stalemate betwee 
the U.S. and Russia. There seemed to b: 
a consensus tha: some of the basic premise 
of American policy may be outmoded—ihat 
as Senator Fullbright said - 

“We are confronted with a complex anc 
fluid world situation and we are not adapt 
ing ourselves to it. We are clinging to olc 
myths in the face of new realities .... .” 

Regarding the foreign policy of the 
United States, the editorial outlined the 
existing premises as follows: 

United States foreign policy throughou' 
much of the postwar era rested on two main 
premises : P 

First, that Communism was an implac- 
able enemy of the West and. that Communist 
power and expansion must be blocked on 
every front. Thus there was a tendency to 
view the Communist bloc as monolithic. Ne 
significant distinctions were made among 
Communism in the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe, Communist China, Cuba or Vietnam; 
all were regarded as part of the same world- 
wide conspiracy. 

Second, that in view of the Communist 
threat, tightly knit alliances among the non- 
Communist nations were imperative. Thus 
there was opposition to any attempts by 
Western nations to pursue independent 
foreign policies or challenge U.S. leadership. 
‘There was also a strong distrust of neutral- 
ism and a tendency to regard the underdeve- 
loped areas as a battleground for allegiance 
between Communism and the West. 

There have been modifications in prac- 
tice, if not in principle, in these policies in 
the past few years as a result of profound 
changes in the international picture. 

The greatest single factor in the change 
became evident, first, that the proliferation 
of weapons was becoming meaningless in- 
sofar as relative military strength was con- 
cerned ; and second, that nuclear war could 
not serve as an instrument of rational policy. 

After detailing the changes in the U.S. 
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posture towarđs Russia, the unaltered ten- 
sions in regard to the Chinese threat to 
South-East Asia and the cautious ‘attempts 
at the exploitation of the divergences þe- 
tween the Soviets and China, the Times 


editorial went on further to summarise the. 


issues involved in the speeches of the key 
figures in the U.S. thus: 

“Three major points emerged from the 
Johnson, Stevenson and Fulbright ‘speeches 
and the Rusk news conference last week. 

First, that a changing world may have 
invalidated, many of the fundamental pre- 
mises of U.S. foreign policy. 

second, that therefore pean 
policy changes might be in order. 

Third, that if so, a dfficult task of re- 
educating American public opinion would 
be required.” 

“President Johnson’s comments, not in- 
cluded in his prepared, text, were made at 
the end of a speech on domestic affairs to a 
labor gathering in Washington. The Presi~ 
dent said : 

“The world has changed and so has the 
method of dealing with disruptions of the 
peace .... General war is impossible and! 
some alternatives are essential..... The 
people of this country and the world expect 
more from their leaders than just a show of 
brute force.” 

“The matter of “alternatives” was the 
principal subject of Mr. Stevenson’s talk last 
week at Princeton University. He, too, 
stressed that nuclear weapons have “made 
even ‘limited’ war too dangerous,” and said : 

“The central trend of our times is the 
emergence of what . might be called a 
Policy of Cease-Fire, and, Peaceful Change.” 

Mr. Stevenson said the U. N. had a key 
role to play in promoting those policies and 
that it was “urgent” that the organization 
expand and improve its peace-keeping 
machinery. He conceded. that “perhaps it is 
too early” to establish a standing United 
Nations force, and suggested as an alter- 
native that the member nations stand ready 
to contribute units for peace-keeping opera- 
tions “on a moment’s notice.” | 

The “full-dress” review of the U.S? 
fordign policy by Senator Fulbright was, 
however, given the most prominence in the 


editorials, The New York Times commen:: i 
thus : 

On Wednesday when Mr. Fulbrig.: 
deiivered the speech, the Senate chamhb.. 
was almost empty. Nevertheless, the © 
pact was great and immediate, particulm 
among the foreign embassies and legate : 
in. Washington. As chairman of the Senci. 
Foreign Relations committee, Mr. Fulbrici 
is regarded as the most important Congr s- 
sicnal influence in foreign policy. 

Among the “myths” the Arkausos 
Democrat proceeded to list as still clutteri:. 
foreign policy were: 

(1) The “myth” that the Commun s 
bloc is “a monolith composed of gove:n 
ments which are not really government, 
at all but organized conspiracies . 
determined to destroy the free world.” Mr. 
Fulbright said that, considerable divers.‘ 
had developed among the- Communist 
nations and should be encouraged by tie 
West, primarily through ‘trade agreements. 
He said some of the Communist reginics 
pose no threat to the free world and thuir 
form of government was their own business 

(2) The “myth” that Cuban Commun- 
ism, on the one hand, is a grave danger io 
thee United States, and on the other i: è 
“transitory menace” that can be eliminaied 
by trade boycotts and other economic anu 
diplomatic pressures. Mr. Fulbright des- 
cribed Cuba as a “nuisance” but not a threat, 
said the attempts at boycott had proved 
unworkable, and suggested that the “conti- 
nued existence” of the Castro regime was 
not an “insuperable obstacle” to any import- 
ant U.S. objectives in the hemisphere. H 
suggested, in fact, that U.S. trade with 
Cuba might help weaken its ties to Moscow. 

(3) The “myth” that Chinese Commu- 
nist hostility toward the United States is 
necessarily a permanent state of affairs end 
that normal relations between the U.S. ond 
Peking will never be possible. Mr. Ful- 
joright saw the possibility that a “new 
generation of leaders” might end the cor- 
flict between Peking and Taiwan and that 
mainland China might be drawn into “exisi- 
ing East-West agreements in such fields a- 
d:sarmament, trade and educational ex- 
change.” 


ti 
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(4) The “myth” that there is “some- 
thing morally sacred” about the 1903 treaty 
oz the Panama Canal— and presumably, 
azout similar accords. Mr. Fulbright said 
it was preposterous to regard U.S. honor 
ani prestige at stake in a controversy with 
a small, weak nation such as Panama, and 


he saw no reason why the U.S .should balk 


™ 


at renegotiating the 1903 treaty. 

' On one critical issue—-Vietnam-—Mr. 
Aaa ee supported the main lines of cur- 
rent policy. He specifically rejected neu- 
triiization on grounds that it would lead to 


a Communist takeover. 


The rifts in the Power Blocs that have 
becn facing each other ever since the begin- 
nings of the cold war are now clearly appa- 
rezt. And as such the tensions that have 
so long threatened to envelop the entire 
world in the catastrope of an atomic war 


‘have been inevitably slackened to . some 


extent. 

But that does not mean that the world 
has seen the end of enmities and campaigns 
of hatred and bellicosity. Conflicts, major 
ani minor are occuring at frequent inter- 
va.s all the world over, causing rises in 
tersions and readjustments as their conse- 
quznces. Brazil in South America, and 
Lavs, Vietnam, Malaysia and Indonesia have 
been the seats of such tension and re-adjust- 
mects. The Sino-Pakistani campaign against 
Ind_a is, of. course, going along its smoulder- 
ing course. In Africa, Zanzibar and Tanga- 
nyika have entered into a full political 
üna - 

In Brazil there has been a military 
coup d’etat ending in a fairly bloodless take 
over of this gigantic State, of 3,288,050 


sq. miles and 68,000,000 population, from 


mats. 


the Leftist Government of Joao Goulart. A 
forr.er ’General, Humberto Castello Branco, 
has been placed in office as President. It 
seems to be anybody’s gtiess as to what road 
in politics the new incumbent wijl take but 
he seems to be a straight-forward blunt 
soldier who is aware of his responsibilities. 

The union of Zanzibar with Tanganyika 
came as a surprise to many Western diplo- 
The United Republic of Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar, as it is named, has chosen 
Pres:dent Julius K. Nyerere as its President 
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and Zanzibar’s- President Abeid Karume < 
First Vice-President. The settlement too 
place when the strongman of the tiny islan 
state of 350,000, peoples, Foreign Ministe 


‘Abdul Rahman Mohamed—also known <é 


“Babu”—-was out on a foreign tour, and 
is resorted that he was stunned when tl 
news reached him in Pakistan and that t 
has refused to comment. _ 

In Laos a Rightist coup, which temrx 
rarily unseated neutralist Premier Princ 
Souvanna Phouma, became ineffective du 
to pressure br ought on it by Foreign dipl 
mats who did not want the 1962 Genev 
agreement to be flouted. The two righ 
wing generals withdrew their forces an 
released Prince Souvanna Phouma, who - 
again negotiating with the Pathet Lao fo 
ces fcr a negotiated settlement of dispute: 

Ir. South Vietnam the see-saw war wit 
the Viet-Cong guerillas continues as ineffet 
tively as before. For the U.S.A., which he 
poured in money, arms and war-technician 
in an attempt to stabilise the extremel 
fluctuating situation, it is a matter of prestig 
now. Top ranking officials have repeated] 
visited the Capital, Saigon, as also some pari 
of the war-torn terrain, in order to dete 
mine a way-out from the impasse. 

in Malayasia the elections has put bac 
Tungku Abdul Rahman and his colleague 
more firmly intc power. The disputes wit 
the Pailippines and Indonesia remain ur 
solved. Manila has agreed to exchange an 
re-establish consulates but without givin 
up its territorial claims on Malayasia. Indc 
nesia’s fire-eating President has reiterate 
his “Confrontation” plan and has threate 
to step-up his warlike moves. 

A minor flare-up has occurred near th 
Yemeni border, between the British le 
South Arabian Federal troops and the rebe 
tribesmen in ‘the Radfan mountains on th 
Yemeni border areas. _ 

In India the continuous series of raid 
and long-range machine gun firing by Pak: 
stani armed forces remain unabated. Th 
aftempis at destruction of civilian moral 
and provocation in open warfare, has faile 
so far due to the endless patience of th 
Indian authorities. But the outlook is fa 
from, promising. 


$ 


Kashmir and Sheikh Abdullah 


Ever since his release, the “Lion of 
Kashmir” has been on the political rampage, 
causing irritation to all save politicians in 
India and jubilation in the camps of the 
enemy—which of course includes the war- 
mongering British and U.S. press-lords. 
Indeed, but for the' blundering tactics of the 
U.S. policy in this part of the world, based 
on the singularly hasty and ill-considered 
moves of the Eisenhower Government, and 
but for the covert moves of the British 
Foreign office under the Conservative Gov- 
ernment most of the ills of South-East Asia 
—inclusive of this sub-Continent—would be 
well on the roads to resolution and remedy. 
It is just these subterranean sources of in- 
citement and’ encouragement that have 
sustained Sheikh Abdullah in his orgy of 
speeches, although they do not seem to 
have urged for an outright break-off as 
they did some twelve years back. 

It is too early to define what the Sheik’s 
motives are. The torrent of speeches that 
has been sprouting out of him does not as yet 
add-up to anything substantial in terms 
of political assessment and reasoning, 
So much has been left. vague, and he has 


tacked in so many directions with every” 


gust of political breeze that it is impossible 
to determine which way he-is going. But 
despite all the confused thinking and con- 
tradictory statements that is apparent in all 
his moves and talks, it is evident that as yet 
Sheikh Abdullah is campaigning pri- 
marily for Sheikh Abdullah, only the cap 
and the cloak which he intends putting-on 
remains undetermined. ye 
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The statements made by our. Cabine: 
Ministers at the center, are clear on one 
poinz—thet the accession of Kashmir io 
India is final and irrevocable. This cle: 
and ‘unambiguous fact has issued out of tho 
stir caused by the Sheikh’s erratic sta’ :- 
ments and moves. 


‘here is the Security Council meets © 
in-tae offing and there are the manifoi: 
behina-the-scene moves of Pakistan’ 
friends and patrons in the West, to be cow- 
sidered before we can estimate the sun. 
total of the effects of SheikH Abdullan: 
speeches on the Kashmir situation. Mea- 
while he has declared that: he wants i. 
consult Vinobaji on “spiritual affairs”, an» 
Rajaji on politics. Let us hope that ki 
thoughts would crystallize and his stai- 
ments would become coherent after drins- 
ing ir those spiritual and political fountai, = 


APOLOGIA 


The inordinate delay in bringing out th. 
April, 1964 number of The Modern Revic:. 
is deeply regretted. It was, howeve. 
unavcidable in view of the complete disloc. 
tion cf the work of our printing establish. 
‘ment on account of its having been oblige: 
to sh:ft from our old address to the new 
premises. A certain amount of delay, als 
in the publication of the Mey, 1964 numbcr 
is inescapable. It is hoped, however, tha: 


. with the June, 1964 number, the publicatior 


schedule will again be brought uptodate. 
We are sure our readers and well wisher; 
will b2ar with us in this unintended defaul. 


Editor, The Modern Review. 
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By Karuna K. Nanai 


The Future of Coal 
Czntrary to the usually dythirambic ap- 
prasach to the woes and problems of the coal 
industry, the recent address to the Annual 
seting of the Indian Mining Association by 
ics President, Mr. Pran Prasad, rather high- 
lizhted the opportunities that lay ahead of 
tae coal industry in the country. The key 
to the future, as seen by Mr. Prasad, lay in 
é. change towards full mechanization and 
écivanced management techniques, calling 
ior increased equipment and corresponding 
prospects in respect of increase in product- 
“ity. That is to say the future of the 
industry lay more in the development of 
iarge mines—-a course which has long been 


pursued with a great deal of success by its. 


counterparts in the developed countries. 
zuch a trend, it is easy to visualize, will be 
“ound to have the approval of the World 
Sank which has been increasingly interesing 
:zself in the fortunes and future of the Indian 
coal industry. It can be expected that con- 
zimers, likewise, will also be keenly inte- 
casted because they, as much as the Govern- 
ment, are bound to be much concerned with 
“ne costs of basic fuel. ; 

Such a view of the future of the coal 
dustry as well as those of other basic and 
xey industries in the country naturally pose 
a crucial question, that of the extent to 
which ,in the present conditions of develop- 
ment of the Indian economy, the use of ad- 
-anced technology may prove both justif- 
able and progressive. The climate of deve- 
lopment in the country to-day has been such 
that increasing reliance is being placed upon 
the progressively widening applications of 
sdvanced technology in the development of 
cndustry in general. But as Prof. John K. 
Galbraith warned in course of his addresses 
to the premier Indian universities in 
“aleutta, Bombay and Madras, during his 


competitive 


pericd of sojourn in this country as th 
U.S.A’s Ambassador, the use of advance 
technology is largely an accomodation t 
labour shortages and its application in a 
underdeveloped economy where labour i 
both abundant and cheap, its cost may eve: 
prove to be ruinously inordinate. This is 
warning which cannot be altogether ignore 
in planning for the progressive industria 
development of the country, but a, natura 
complication would seem to be introduced i 
the thinkng on this matter by the need t 
conform, at the same time, to globa 
standards which it woulc 
obvizusly, be impossible to attain withou 
the aid of modern technology, despite th 
low employment potential of such usage 
would become inescapable. The basic prc 
ducer industries, on the efficiency and prc 
ducsgjcity of which both the pace an 
potential of over-all industrial progres 
would vitally have to depend, would b 
bound to more and more employ the tech 
niques of advanced management and pro 
duction, if they are to play their appointe: 
part in the process of industrialization an 
general economic progress. That of thes 
coal is a very important one, is all to 
obvious to need any emphasis. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Pran Prasad doe 
not seem to be unduly worried by the cur 
rent surpluses of coal supplies which are saii 
to have been needlessly aggravated by th 
unplanned production of low grade coal 
There is potential market for such coal in th 
rural areas for use as domestic fuel. But i 
is nevertheless a pointer to the need fo 
greater precision in planning and more rea 
listie thinking on the lines of the industry’ 
future development. This would seem to b 
all zhe more emphatically underlined by th 
fact that until only a short while ago, thi 
industry in the private sector, hedged in a: 
it was by a variety of restrictive controls anc 
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inhibitions, was denied the opportunities of 
expansion even though it was both ready 
and prepared to finance the process from out 
of its own resources and as a result, all 
round shortage in coal supplies was seriously 
holding up the paces of production and 
progress. The proper kind of planning 
would, therefore, seem to be an essential 
in its future growth potential which should 
include the enunciation of the right kind of 
price policy, the latest trends in which have 
not been yielding universal satisfaction. 
While on the subject, we feel it necesary 
to underline the need for research and the 
application of the results of researches to the 
process of industrial development so far as 
they affect coal. A great deal of very valu- 
able work is, we are aware, being carried on 
by the Central Fuel Research Institute in 
Dhanbad. What is even more important, the 
Institute has been imparting intensive train- 
ing in various departments of fuel technology 


. to increasing numbers of” qualified young 


men. Unfortunately, it seems, that the acti- 
vities of the Institute, which should have 
been proving a valuable source of supply of 
trianed technologists in the latest methods of 
fuel usage to industry, are not being appro- 


priately co-ordinated with industry in either 


the public or the private sectors where the 
services of these trained personnel could be 
used for developmental purposes. The for- 
mulation of a correct policy in this behalf, 
possibly under Government aegis, and the 
opening up of necessary lines of communi- 
cations between the Fuel Research Institute 
and the appropriate industries should prove 
an added stimulus both to the increasing 
areas of research being undertaken by the 
Institute and the coal industry alike. 
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The Problem of Prices 


Beginning with the presentation to 
Parliament of the current Year’s Budget by 


- the Union Finance Minister, through to Mr. 


a 


Gulzarilal Nanda’s inauguration address to 

the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 

merce and Industry at its Annual Meeting 

in Delhi and the Federation President Lala 

Bharat Ram’s presidential address to the 
2 
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meeting, the question of the continuously 
rising price spiral has been attracting < 
great deal of public attention and discus. 
sicn. The Finance Minister conceded tha: 
the incidence of rising. prices has been caus- 
‘ing increasing concern and he ascribed the 
cause of it primarily to shortages in thc 
economy rather than to any other single 
factor. He held the shortages in agricul- 
tural production primarily responsible im 
the symptom and felt that the development 
of a climate of greater confidence and thc 
provision of certain inducements for in- 
creasing savings and investments for deve- 
lopment together with the formulation ci 
such fiscal measures as would be calculated 
to attenuate the tendency to the progressive 
concentration of wealth and` econoniic 
power and the consequent tendency to the 
growth of monopolies, rather than the in- 
position of physical controls, was the answe: 
to the problem. 

That his measures, as included in nis 
current Budget proposals have not been 
wholly satisfying to the larger corporate 
sectors, would be evident from the tenor ot 
Lala Bharat Ram’s address which accused 
the Finance Minister of having contributed 
to the development of a climate of uncer- 
tainty and lack of confidence. He endorsed 
the Finance Minister’s view that the short- 
ages in agricultural production and the not 
tod encouraging advance in industrial out- 
put have been jointly responsible for the 
current rise in prices. Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda, 
in course of his inauguration address to the 
Federation while conceding that declining 
agricultural production has been responsible 
for contributing to the rise in prices, how- 
ever; underlined his view that temporary 
skortages are also, all too often exploited 
for raising prices to an inordinate extent and 
urged that some sort of voluntary regula- 


‘tion, asa result of co-operation between 


the private sector and the Government 
should be ushered in to induce a measure of 
stabilization in the price level. 

In the meanwhile the traders in food- 
grains have been, for all practical purposes, 
trying to hold the Government to ransom as a 
scrt of their Answer to the latter’s threat 
to introduce State trading in food grains if 


F281 
ihe trade failed to behave. in a responsible 
manner in regard to the supply and prices 
of food grains to the consumer. It may be 
recalled that the, West Bengal Government 
clainped down a schedule of wholesale and 
_ retail prices of rice in the State following 
_ the last winter harvest and which, they 
declared, they were determined to enforce 
at any price. The negotiations that have 
. been currently going on between the Cen- 
tral Government and the Foodgrains 
- deslers has yielded the information that the 
Government are not prepared to resile 
_ircm. their present price policy in this re- 
gard which is regarded as the vital fact of 
be ng able to provide food to the people at 
a xed price. The State is only prepared, 
- in the circumstances, to negotiate an agree- 
ment with the trade on the basis of “fixed 
. margins” and what the Food Minister des- 
= eribes as “fool proof” methods of enforcing 
the same. If the trade wishes to conform 
_.to this essential discipline, it will survive, 
or the Government will be obliged to enter 
the market and introduce State trading. 
The Union Finance Minister would 
appear, to the dispassionate observor, to 
have travelled a long way, in formulating 
his current Budget proposals, to concede 
exceptional concessions and privileges to 
big business in the corporate sector alleged- 
ly Zor the purpose of encouraging savings 
anc investment for development. The 
. measures which, however, he has formulat- 
ed Zor attenuating .the present: process of 
concentration of economic power appear to 
have put the backs up of the corporate 
Sec*or and that an immediate effect thereof 
' appears to have been a practically violent and 
fresh price spurt all along the line, but 
overwhelmingly more so in the essential 


< edible, sector and inordnately so on the re- 


tail price structure where it affects the 
actual- consumer so vitally.- Food grains, 
especially in the Eastern Indian markets, 
together with pulses, mustasa oil and other 
essential edibles, appear to have felt the 
pressure more heavily than in other areas 
and despite the Government’s threat to the 


: con-rary, there is nothing that seems to be. 
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Cne does not deny ikat inadequate 
development. by way of production perform. 
ances especially in, the agricultural sector 
may have something to do with this fresi 
spurt, but the possible shortages ensuin; 
thereby would nòt, we are afraid, wholk 
expla.n the extent of the price rise that ha 
already eventuated and which seems ti 
evince every possible indication of furthe 
progressively higher incidences in the.im 
mediate future. One wonders in this con 
necticn as to the source of finance whicl 
has been enabling the preSent price situa 
tion to develop in the manner it is seemingh 
doing. There is, of course, that large anc 
unorganized credit sector in the country 
the- existence of which is conceded by th 
Finance Minister and others, and which i: 
supposedly superior, in its operations, to th: 
fiscal disciplines of the State which is popu 


larly supposed to be primarily responsible 


for th:s exploitation of ‘these comparativel: 
scarce and essential commodities for forcin; 
up prices. This has been underlined agaii 
and again by the Union Finance Ministe: 
during recent months, but one is unable ti 
understand why it should not be possibl 
for the State with its present emergenc' 
and comprehensive powers to devise anc 
formulate necessary measures for forcin; 
out this behind-the-curtains credit marke 
out into the open. If this were done, tw 
results would have followed as a natura 
consequence, first that the State would hav: 
been able to extract its legitimate dues o 
which it has so long been deprived anc 
secondly, it should also be possible to disci 
pline its operations so that it may not b 
employed for anti-social purposes. Suc! 
possibl2 action would also have been abl 
to release large and so far unutilized re 
sources for-purposes of .development of th 
economy which would have been in th 
national interest, 

‘Be that as it may, ine fact that urgen 
and effective action has become all too clear 
ly essential for clamping down an immedi 
ate price curb is a fact that would seem ti 
brook neither any delay nor difference o 
opinion. The present policy of: apparen 


on.che: cards to deal with this alarming -drift,—and the Finance Minister’ s declare 


situation: 


reliance on so-called fiscal measures 


tal 


alon 


CURRENT AFFAL.S 


to deal with the situation in the face of the 
present eventuality must also be regarded 
as part of this policy of drift——would appear 
to be both too complacent and too aeneimic 
to serve any useful purpose in a situation 
iraught high potentials of danger to the 
community and the State. 

To us it seems that the problem of 
prices is not just one of adjustment be- 
tween demand and supply only. Of the 
numerous factors affecting the situation the 
one of the increasing costs of production, for 
which the policies of Government are pri- 
marily responsible,’ must be regarded as å 
very important one. Costs are stimulated 
by the -progressive shortfalls in the ever- 
expanding public sector on the one hand 
and on the huge spate of indirect taxation 
on the other.’ Partial controls by the State 
of a variety of essential producer bases 
both in respect of their supply and prices 
are another contributing factor in the pro- 
cess. These have to be rationalized and a 
norm established which would conform to 
the over-all state of the economy as a 
whole. One of the essential requisites in 
this behalf is.the closer adjustment þe- 
tween the progressively developing and 
mutually insular twin ‘decks in the econo- 
‘tny comprising the microscopic and high 
cost upper industrial deck which, by and 
large, rules the price factor, and the over- 
whelmingly wider low-income lower agricul- 
tural deck. It is both trite and pointless to 
claim that the “age of the common man” 
has dawned and all economic activity and 
development must be attuned to the re- 
quirements of social justice so long as the 
prasent separate decks in the economy is 
allowed to persist. The common man has 
long been living beyond his means, a situ- 
tion which cannot continue for long with- 
out causing an eventual and utter breakdown 
in the dynamics of the economy. This is 
proved not merely by the figures of con- 
sumption expenditure compiled by the 
statistical bureau of the Planning Com- 
mission, presented to Parliament some 


time ago by .Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda, which. 


were clearly far beyond the level of 
the disposable income of these sections in 
the community, but also by the recent 


sprout 
wed) 


ndng of the Planning Commission in rvs- 
sect cf the extent of present rural indeh- 
cedness in the country which has beon 
computed at the colossal figure + of some 
Xs. 3,00) crores. 


we 


ii 


The Mcnopolies Commission 


In sursuance of the promise held «ut 
n course of his Budget Speech by Union 
finance Minister, T. T. Krishnamache:, 
chat adzquate measures, fiscal and legis a- 
vive, wculd be devised for arresting he 
current trends of increasing concentration 
$ incotae, wealth and econontic powe’ in 
zhe country in the hands of a iew 
affluent people, the Government of Ines, 
n the Vinistry of Finance has announced, 
-n Parliament on April 16 last, the appu:::- 
ment of a Commission under the Com is- 
sions of Inquiry Act, 1952, with Mr. Just ce 
<. C. Das Gupta, Judge, Supreme, Crit 
as Chairman and Messrs G. R. Rajage; 1, 
Officer on special duty in the Law Minis!-v. 
Z. R. 2. Aiyangar, Chairman Tariff Cun- 
mission, R. C. Dutt, Chairman, Compirv 
Law Biard and Dr. I. G. Patel, form: iv 
‘Chief Adviser to Government, as members. 
Mr’ V. Satyamurthi, Deputy Secretary in’ 
zhe Finance Ministry, shall be the Secretary 
of the Comnfission. | 

The terms of reference of the Comis- 
sion cal. upon it to inquire‘into the extent 
and effect of concentration of economic 
Dower in private hands and the prevalence 
of mon«polistic and restrictive practices in 
“mportaat sectors of economic activity oDer 
-han azriculture, to consider the métier 
vith particular reference to, firstly, the 
“actors responsible for such- concentration 
and monopolistic and restrictive practices 
and, secondly, their economic and social - 


consequences and to evaluate the extent 
7O-whien they may be considered to he 
detrimental to the public interest. The 


Commission has also been empowered io 
recommend legislative and other measures 
chat mizht .be considered necessary in the 
ight of its findings, taking into account tne 
need tc protect essential public interes's. 
-t should also recommend the  procedt:e 


ard the agency for the enforcement of the 
nev laws in this behalf. The Commission 
may also report on any other matter con- 
, cerning any aspect of the economy or the 
functioning of the private sector and finan- 
cial institutions that it may feel ought to be 
inzuired into. The notification announcing 
the appointment of the Commission states 
its objective to be to ensure |‘that the deve- 
lopment of the economy in the crucial years 
akead is in keeping with the directive prin- 
ciples of State policy contained in Article 39 
of zhe Constitution” under which the State is 
resuired to frame its policy in such a way 
that the ownership and control..of the 
material resources of the community are so 
discributed as best to subserve the’ com- 
common good and that the operation of the 
economic system does not result in the con- 
centration of wealth and means of produc- 
ticn detrimental to the common interest. 
The appointment is very welcome in 
view of the increasing public uneasiness on 
the question of concentration of economic 
power and the growth of monopolistic ten- 
dencies in the economy. The fiscal mea- 
sures already propounded by the Finance 
M-nister in his Budget are not likely, as far 
as one can visualize, to yield any very sub- 
stantial or even immediate result in curbing 
these trends. If anything, the countervail- 
ing measures included in the provisions of 
the same Budget allegedly for the purpose- 
of “stimulating investment and infusing 
confidence” would, on the contrary prove, 
it is feared, a direct and substantial incen- 
tive towards further concentration inspite 
of the approach of the Federation of Indian 
CEambers of Commerce and Industry to the 
Budget. Additional administrative and 
legislative measures would, therefore, seem 
to pe urgently called for to effectively deal 
witn the situation. But before such mea- 
sures can be appropriately conceived and 
formulated it would seem to be equally 
necessary that the actual extent and nature 
of this trend of increasing concentration 
should be known in concrete term's. The 
Mehalanobis Committee’s report, 
presented to Government, yields the broad 
ou`lines of these trends obtained through 
sarzple statistical surveys carried out. But 


g 
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more concrete evaluations would seem to be 
necessary before operative measures can be 
conceived of and devised. It is in the fit- 
ness of things that the Commission has 


been changed not merely with the respon- 


sibility of carrying out factual inquires in 
this behalf, but also of recommendig mea- 


sures to effectively deal with the symptom | 


as well as to formulate the procedures and 
devise the necessary agencies that should 
be charged with their application. The 
personnel of the Commission, headed as it 


is, by an experienced and balanced mem- 


ber of the highest judicial tribunal in the 
land with an unimpeachable reputation, as 
Mr. Justice K. C. Das Gupta, would also, we 
have not the least doubt, infuse a measure 


of public confidence which is very necessary 


for its effective functioning. The Commis- 
sion, it is hoped, will be as objective as 
possible in its approach to the matter 
and when it reports by October ,next 
year, it will prove, it is hoped,.to be a valu- 
able document providing a reliable guide 


line for appropriate action in this behalf. 
% x # i 


Growth of Big Business 


The long awaited report on the trends of 
income and wealth distribution by the 
Committee apointed by the Planning Com- 
mission in this behalf with Prof. P. C. 
Mahalanabis as the Chairman as early as 
October, 1960, has at long last submitted 
their report to the Government. The re- 
port is not yet available for public exami- 
nation but from the rather inadequate 
summary that has, so far, appeared in the 
daily press, the following findings appear 
to have been yielded : 

The Committee endorse the popular 
supposition that there has been considerable 
concentration of economic power in the 
country in terms of income, property and, 
especially, control over the non-governmen- 
tal corporate sector, during the first two 
flan periods. The Cmmittee arive at the 


_recently -rather revealing conclusion that “there can 


be no doubt that, in part at least, the work- 
ing of our planned economy has encouraged 


his process of concentration by facilitating 


é 


Fan 


and aiding the growth of big business in 
India.” In the process, the Committee, 
having taken into account the countervail- 
ing measures so far taken by the Govern- 
ment enclude that despite „all these the 
“concentration of economic’ power in the 
private sector is mote than what can be 
x justified (emphasis our own) as necessary 
on functional grounds.” 


The Committee suggest the appoint-. 


ment of a full time agency for collecting 
more detailed information in this behalf 
including the ramifications of economic 
power in the private sector and for devising 
adequate corrective measures. The Com- 
mittee have discussed in their report such 
relevant questions as (i) how far this concen- 
tration is an inevitable part of the process 
of economic development, (ii) how far it can 
be justified in terms of full utilization of 
„Scarce managerial and. entreprenuerial re- 
' Sources, (iii) how far it is consistent or is in 
conflict with the declared objectives of our 
economy and (iv) how far the growth is 
unhealthy and anti-social in its consequen- 
ces, but they do not seem to have found any 
suitable and dependable answer to these 
vital questions that they have posed. 

The Committee have found that a con- 


siderable measure of inequality in the dis- © 


tribution of income and wealth exists also 
~in several other developed and under- 


developed countries, but India’s is a plann- . 


ed economy with the pledged objectives of 
lessening economic inequalities and promot- 
ing economic growth. The fact, the Com- 
mittee aver, that there has been no apre- 
ciable reduction in the concentration of 
economic power during last ten years may 
be taken as some evidence of the inadequacy 
of our current strategy of conomic develop- 
ment in |fone of its important aspects.” 
Discussing the question of concentration 
in great length, the Committee devote a large 
part of their attention to the private 
` corporate sector. 
the private sector, they asses, accounts for 
only 16 per cent of the net national product, 
a half of which is in corporate form. The 
number of companies is large, but only a 
very small section among them accounts 
for a large portion of their total paid-up 


Industrial production in“ 


_capitlal. In 1960-61 companies with a paid 
up capital of leds than Rs. 5 lakhs each 
constituted 86 per cent of the total numbcr 
of companies, but their share of the total 
paid up capital was only as low as 14.6 pei 
cent. As against this companies with a paid 
up capital of Rs. 50 lakhs and more consti- 
tuted only 1.6 per cent of the total number 
of companies in the private corporate sec- 
tor. but claimed 53 per cent of the total 
paid up capital. x 


Loans advanced by public financinl 
institutions like, for instance, the Industrial 
Finance Corporation, the National Indus- 
trial Development Corporation and the 
like, have helped the growth of the privatc 
seccor and, especially those of the larger 
corporations. In some other ways also the 
Government’s policies have helped the 
growth of the private sector and, particu. 
larly, those of the big companies. Besides 
affording a protected market and necessary 
overhead facilities and maintaining a 
Budget policy with a mildly inflationary 
situation, the Government have also helpeä 
private industry through extensive tax in- 
centives. Analysing the extent to which 
capital formation in the private sector has 
been financed by funds other than those 
obtained from shareholders, the Committee 
seem to have been led to the conclusion 
that the dependence of private industry on 
bark credit is a confirmed fact, but tke 
principal beneficiaries of this assistance are 
the big and medium enterprizes,. assistance 
to small industries being only insigni- 
ficantly infinitesimal. The Life Insurance 
Corporation also supports only big business 
“by its holdings of stock exchange 
securities.” a 


In the Indian context it is, however, 
the concentration of control in the industrial 
seczor as a whole rather than in any parti- 
cular industry that, according to the Maha- 
lanobis Committee, presents the “more 
menacing aspects” of the concentration of 
economic power. Thus, 10 groups had an 
interest of one kind or another in 876 com- 
paries in 1951 with a share capital of Rs. 205 
crores while this -interest was extended 
over 929 companies in 1958 with a capital of 


Fs. 297 crores, l'he top tour of these, agaln, 
h:d control over companies with a total share 
czpital of Rs. 147 crores-in 1951 and Rs. 225 
c1cres in 1958. “Intexr-corporate investment is 
the main instrument, (emphasis our own, 
-azain) and‘an increasingly important one 
f:r the control of companies.” There is a 
siznificant link, according to the Committee, 
in the form of common directors between 
leading banks and large-sized industrial 
u.dertakings. 


According to the Committee, one of the 
aditional reasons for the increase in eco- 
nimic power of the large corporations was 
the flow of foreign investment and techni- 
cz. know-how through joint ventures. There 
is also much inter-linking between news- 
‘pipers and big business and, in addition, 
- indirect control over newspapers is exer- 
--ad through. expenditure on advertise- 
wants which appears to have: been growing 
tc an enormous extent. 


The Mahalanobis Committee, on the 
basis of their findings, seem to recommend 
that the remedy is “not the breaking up of 
lecge units, but the adoption of a policy of 
regulation, continuous scrunity and, possibly 
nationalization(?) which will help -to pre- 
vent the emergence of anti-social cense- 
q.ences from the otherwise 
justifiable (emphasis ours) localized con- 
centration in the form of big units in one 
ir dustry or the other.” The Committee 
underline that economic concentration is 
tke result of inadequate development and 
lcw productivity of labour wand the deficien- 
cies in tax compliance or tax evasion rather 
than of an insufficiently progressive tax 
system. 


As regards agricultural lands, the distri 
br.tion by size of holdings has been found 
by the Committee to be extremely unequal. 
In 11953-54, for instance, the top one per 
‘cent of the households owned 17 per 
cent, the top 5 per cent 41 per cent and the 
tc3 10 per cent 58 per cent of all land. In 
159-60 their respective shares were 16 per 
cent, 40 per _cent and 56 per cent. The 
bcttom 20 per cent did not own any land 
at all. Governments countervailing mea- 
sures to prevent the trends of concentra- 





economically. 


tion ot economic power maniy ‘consist ot 
expansion of the public -sector, encourage- 
ment to small entre preneurs, special faci- 
lities and aid for small industries, promo- 
tion of co-operatives in industry and 
marketing and what the Committee seem 
to regard-as the enunciation of a progres- 
sive tax system. The contributions of the 
public- sestor are estimated to 
risen from less than 2 per cent in 
1950-51 to only about 25 “per cent by 
the end of the Third Plan in orga- 
nized manufacturing industries and from 
less than 10 per cent to over 33 per-cent in 
mineral production. Public sector invest- 
ment in industry and minerals is estimated 
to be of the order of Rs. 500 crores more than 
in the privoate sector. This indicates that 
the relative importance of the private 
sector in the total national complex will 
continue to shrink, especially so in major 


key industries which, if left to the private . 
sector, according to the Committee, would ~ 


have led to far gréater concentration. 

The Committee conclude with the 
observation that the “necessary instrument 
has been pressed into service to lessen 
inequalities in income distribution through 
a progressive tax system. The main task 
in this sector remains that: of effective en- 
forcement of the tax system.” 

We would desist from offering any 
comments on the findings of the Mahalano- 
bis Committee until such time as the full 
report is available and we have had time 
to study its detailed contents. The Com- 
mittee, however, appear to confirm the 
popular suspicion of increased and increas- 
ing concentration. of income, property and 
étonomic power, of which there can be no 
doubt whatsover and which is a complete 
repudiation of the pledged objectives of 
economic planning to which all the resour- 
ces of the nation are being pressed into 
service at enormous public scrifice. The 
public sector, it may be noted in this con- 


necticn, has already considerably expanded — 


in the sphere of organized manufacturing 
industries and in the production and ex- 
ploitation of minerals and, in relation the 
size of the private sector has become al- 
ready somewhet correspondingly attenuat- 
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ed. Nevertheless the. admitted. fact that 
there has still been progressively larger con- 
- tration of economic benefits and consequent 
concentration of power, would seem to be 
a virtual indictment of the manner in which 
the functional operations of development 
planning would seem to have been manag- 
, ed. One of the prime causes in this behalf 
may have been, as indirectly admitted by 
the Mahalanobis Committee, the inadequate 
performances, so far, of the public sector 
which have led to continuing § scarcity in 
supplies and to insufficient over-all develop- 
ment in the process of industrialization 
which must follow as a natural and an ine- 
vytable consequence. Functional reorgani- 
zation which must follow is a natural and 
an inevitable consequence. 
organization of public sector undertakings 
would therefore, seem to be of the most 
important moment at the present juncture, 
to which, however, there does not seem to 
‘have been any imporiaa ice attached by the 
Committee either in its report or in its re- 
commendations. . 

One of the statements,of the Committee, 
that the tax system in the country has 
already assumed a progressive character 
and its „appropriate enforcement would 
enable theetrends to concentration to be 
eventually corrected, cannot, however, be 
passed off without comment. A tax system 
* which depends on indirect imposts for some 
` 75 per cent of its total Central revenues,— 
we are not adding to it the impositions of 
the States, necessarily mostly in the shape 
of indirect levies,—a very large proportion 
of which are in the shape of excise and 
other imposts on a large variety of essen- 
tial consumables, including quite a great 
deal in the -basic edible sector, can be re- 
garded as only anything but progressive. 
In fact, the continuously mounting infla- 
tionary pressufes’on the price structure— 
and it is significant that the margins be- 
.tween essential, consumables and others so 
far as the price incidence is concerned, is 
very wide indeed as also that in the essen- 
tial edible sectors the margins between the 
_wholesale price index -and the unregistered 
“price levels in the retail market are even 
far wider—are inherént in the tax system 
‘ itself which can be generally regarded as 


both, unscientific. and. -retrogressive in. its, 


bo 


Functional re-` 


catch 


basie structure. What is more, the. pro- 
gressively widening concessions that 
being allowed to the private sector, es..- 


ure 


cially in the big business department, whic: | 


has assumed further substantial proportio: ~ 
in the current Budget of the Union Gover- 
ment, commented upon elsewhere in tn> 
issue, is a,direct incentive to the furtnr. 
aggrandisement of the national economy i: 
big business, If the role of the priva: 
secor has to be mantained substantially i 
the level and in the form. in- which it mo: 
so far been operating in the country, 1}: 
conclusion that there would be even mo: 
progressively larger concentration oí | 

come and power in still fewer hands in ‘1: 
eventual future, would seem to be an irc.- 
capable one. 


Feir Deal To Farm Growers 


ate 


Addressing the Sixth All India Foodgr.': 
Deelers* Convention in New Delhi on May 2 hi. 
Sardar Swaran Singh, Union Food and Agricult» 
Mirister is reported to have claimed that if the 
trace did not voluntarily ‘cooperate with tl: 
Government to maintdin stable prices of fev 
erains, the Government would be obliged to 
apply such measures as would, within the nv 
two tò three years, make it impossible for ee 
grain dealers to manipulate prices at will, li 
the trade did not cooperate for the attainme:' 
of this ‘objective, “other methods would have |: 
be found,” but under no circumstance wau 
the prices of foodgrains be allowed to fluctuat: 
because of speculation or the “vagaries of mark ı 
arrivals.” The Government. he continued, wo.lé 
not allow a big difference between harvest prico- 
and those prevailing during the lean season-. 
The trade must also, at the same time, give 4 
fair deal to the growers, who must be ensured 
a fair return for their produce regardless of the 
supoly situation. If these two conditions were 


honoured. the trade had nothing to worry about. 


The Foodgrains Licensing Order, against which 
the trade were currently agitating and in respect 
of which they even went to’ the’ length of 
threatening “direct action,” was merely -meant 1o 
those . black (sheep among. foodgrain.. 


dealers who would. not submit to. the legitimate. . 


to the requirements of national well being. The 
Minister was said to have reacted shafiply to the 
threat of direct action | and warned that such 


a” toa 


, disciplines of the State and would ‘not confprin- 
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an agitational approach to the matter would only 
harm the trade. Government, he was reported 
to have reiterated, would not yield on essentials 
ard if the~ trade did not cooperate, “other 
methods” would have to be found to compel it 
to conform. | 7 


The Minister did not specify what these 
other methods were likely to be, but from the 
trend of his statements it was easy to surmise 
that he intended to keep the threat of “State 
trading” in foodgrains perpetually hanging over 
the head of the foodgrains dealers in order to 
ccmpel them to toe the official line. Apparently, 
he was confident enough in his Ministry’s 
al-ility to ensure round-the-year uniformity in 
foodgrain prices within the next two to three 
years, this short time lag to be utilized, it can 
be surmized, for building up adequate alter- 
netive agencies for handling and marketing food- 
grains in order to thwart the traders’ efforts to 
pressure-boost price levels. 


“ 


We have, however, found no cause for any 
particular elation at the Union Food an 
Acriculture Ministers statements in -this behalf 
in the light of our past and current experiences. 
From past experience of controls on supply an 
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in the Eastern Indian regions which the Govern- 
ment, apparently, was wholly hipless to deal with 
either adequately or effectively. It was not really 
that until the public took a hand—and this, it must 
inot be forgetten, had really eventuated a potential 
threat on the law and ordr situation with the 
highest possible explosive content because the 
Government would seem to have lost all initi- 


ative for the time being—that correctives could ¥ 


be developed and the market price could be 
brought down somewhat although not to the level 
at which it should normally have stabilized. 
Indeed, the Government moved in only at this 
late stage and acting as if they were attorneys 
for the trade, entered into a so-called “gentle- 
men’t agreement” with the trade “pitching the 
price of rice in the agreement at a much higher 
level than there was any legitimate justification 
for. . | 
Even later, after the Government of the 
State promulgated a Rice Price Control Order, 
fixing a schedule of both wholesale and retail 
prices, the controls have never so far been 
effectively enforced and during the last few weeks 
since the presentation qf the Union Budget to 
Parliament and especially concurrently with the 
development of the agritational approach by the 


prices of food, as well as the currently attempted All India Foodgrains Dealers’ Association, rice 
effor ts to hold foodgrains prices within speci- prices in this region have been further sub- 
fiec limits, it seems to us that dspite what Sardar stantially rising in the open market against which 


Swaran Singh may claim, the Government would there does not, so far, seem to be any action either ` 


not appear to have the necessary administrative conceived or even contemplated. It is significant, 
rerources, nor that necessary measure of rectitude that simultaneously with “this upward price 
and integrity in the administration that would movement, supplies to Fair Price Shops from 
enable thm to effectively enforce anti-profiteering Government godowns have sharply fallen and, 
measures by the trader. We are fortunately during the last few weeks, ration card-holders 
blessed with a short memory and are apt to have not been getting even a 10 per cent of their 
forget most of our woes and worries after a lapse quotas from these sources. The foundations for 
of time, but it would still.be impossible for most developing and building up alternative agencies 
people in the country to wholly forget for yet to enable foodgrains to be marketed at legiti- 
awhile the harrassment and the distress that the mate prices, especially to the retail consumer to 
administration of controls on food by Govern- enable the machinations of the trade to be 
ment caused to them. Currently also there have eliminated, is a picture which, therefore, appears 
bezn, especially over the last few months to us to be too fanciful and unreal to cause 
immediately proceding the winter harvest, the any sense of real elation or confidence in thg 
acute price situation that was allowed to develop people. : 
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INDIA AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
By Prof. D. N. BANERJEE : 


MARSHALL Chen Yi, Communist China’s 
Deputy Premier, has been reported by The 
Statesman (Calcutta) of 29th October, 1963, 
to have affirmed on 28th October, 1963, 
“China’s determination to carry out nuclear 
Weapons’ tests as soon as sbe was in a posi- 
tion to do so because China could not afford 
to be ranked with second or third-class 
Powers”. Further, he has been reported to 
have told “a delegation of visiting Japanese 
reporters in an “interview broadcast over a 
nation-wide radio hook-up in Japan; ‘I cannot 
say exactly when we shall have nuclear 
weapons and mass production of such wea- 
pons will probably still be a long way off, 
but we shall carry out tests in a few years 
without fail”. Moreover, he has been repor- 
ted to have stressed that “the possession of 
nuclear weapons and missiles today is the 
mark of a first-class Power, so that the 
carrying out of nuclear tests is necessary 
for China’s prestige as a first-class nation. 
Nuclear weapons are also needed, of course, 
for defence purposes”. 


In the course of a speech in Paris on 19th 
April, 1963, onthe theme of “more guns before 
more butter’, President De Gaulle had been 
reported by Reuter (The Slatesman of 21st 
April, 1963) to have “vigorously defended 
his policy of having an independent nuclear 
deterrent”, and also to have observed that 
“while France linked her defence with that 
of her allies, ske intended to ‘remain the 
master of her own defences’. He had further 
been reported to have “scorned the notion 
that a nuclear force was ‘useless’ or ‘too 
expensive’ for France”. 

President de Gaulle has also been reported 
(The Siatesman of Ist January, 1964) toihave 
declared in.Paris on 31st December, 1963, in 
the course of an address to the nation that 
“France will press ahead with the develop- 
ment of a hydrogen bomb”, and that “such 
armament for France would be the only way 
to meet ‘the threat of aggression’ and the only 
thing which will retain French independence”. 
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Further, it appears from a report fro 
Beirut, published in The Statesman of 27th 
March, 1963, of “Mr. G. H. Jansen that no 


` one doubts that “she (Israel) has been working 


for years on an atomic bomb at her seerct 
reactor at Dimona in Southern Isreal”, and 
that the “existence of this installation was 
revealed, to the great embarrassment cf 
Israel, by U. S. intelligence from a photo- 
graph taken by a US. plane’, (The 
information given by Mr. Jansen who is nn 
authority on Middle Eastern affairs can 
certainly be relied upon.) 


Finally, the Prime Minister of England, 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home, has been reported 
by The Statesman of 19th January, 1964, to 
have “told Parliament” on 16th January, 
1964, “that his Government was determined 
to hold on to Britains independent nuclear 
force because other countries, includine 
France and Communist China, soon wili 
have theirs” ; and that “this was the safest 
course in the present state of the world when 
we do not have international disarmamen’ 
within reasonable sight”. 


I may now refer to the position of Indi: 
in regard to the question of nuclear weapons. 
This will be gathered from the utterances on 
the subject made by prime Minister Nehru 
from time to time during the last few months, 
as the spokesman of the defence policy of the 


Government of India. According -to the 
Chief Political Correspondent of JT 
Washington Post in New Delhi, Prime 


Minister Nehru was reported (The Statesmen 
of 5th March, 1963) to have observed early 
ih March last that “The first explosion of a 
nuclear device by Communist China ‘might 
frighten some people and have some signifi- 
cance’, but that it would not mean: a change 
in the military situation”; and that “he h: ad 
been informed by his experts tbat India had 
a stronger base than China for nuclear 
de velopment in the military field, but (that) 
‘we have made it clear that we are not making 
(nuclear) weapons’.” 
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Latar on in the same month he was repor- 
ted (The Statesman of 17th March, 1963) to 
kave re-affirmed at the meeting of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
cnd Industry at New Delhi “the Government’s 
decision not to manufacture atomic weapous”. 
‘ Manufacture of such weapons”, he continued, 
“would not do any good to India. On the 
other hand it would add to the dangers of 
the world. Also it would not be good for 
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“ndia to utilise all her resources in producing 


the most modern weapons of war”. He 
added that “weapons change everyday and 
modern weapons were practically the mono- 
poly ofa few Great Powers which produce 
them and were in a position to use them.” 
=e concluded,: “we cannot do it at present 
and I would not like that to be done in 
“ature. . # 

Thirdly, Prime Minister Nehru has 
been reported (The Statesman of 24th April, 
1963) to have “reiterated (on 28rd April, 
2963, at our Rajya Sabha) the Govern- 
ment’s ‘firm conclusion’ not to direct atomic 
energy (produced by. the Indian Atomic 
Energy Commission) towards (the) prepara- 
tion of nuclear weapons”. He is reported to 
have further observed (on the same day) that 
“Tndia was probably far ahead of China in 
tue development of atomic energy”; that 
while he agreed that “nuclear explosion by 
Chaina would undoubtedly change the military 
situation in Asia, but that the development 
c atomic weapons by her was ‘a very, very 
ier ery’ “and that it might take her 10 years 
to develop these weapons even if China 
succeeded in having an atomic test, 
‘snd much may happen in 10 years’ 
, time’ oe: ; 

Finally, Prime Minister Nehru has been 
veported (The Statesman of 3rd October, 
7963) to have stated in the course of his 
‘speech at the Ram Lila Grounds in New 
Delhi on 2nd October, 1963, that “China 
was apparently trying to produce atom bombs 
and might succeed after a few years, but 
India, too, if she wanted, could manufacture 
sach bombs, definitely much befere china 
could” ; but that “India -did not believe 
in sinking millions of rupees on producing 
tombs”; and that “instead, she wanted to 
progress economically and socially”. 


It appears from what Prime Minister 
Nehru has said on different occasions, as 


shown above, that India can, if she wants to, . 


manufacture atomic bombs difinitely much 
before China can; but that India ‘does not 
believe in sinking millions 
producing atomic bombs ; and that, instead, 
she wants to progress socially and economi- 
cally. It may legitimately be asked in this 
connection, why this forbearance, please.? 
Talking philosophy and indulging in idealism 
and public administration often go ill together 
so far as the defence of a country against 
foreign invasion, and particularly of a 
country situated as India is today, is concer- 
ned. We have had enough ‘of this kind of 


of. rupees on ° 


philosophizing during the last sixteen years | 


and we have heavily paid for our -folly— I 
deliberately use the word folly—in national 
disgrace and humiliation in the hands of the 
Chinese. Does our Prime Minister fully 
realise the dreadful effect of the explosion of 
a nuclear bomb by Communist China on the 
morale of the people of India or, for that 
matter, of the, peoples of South-East Asia 
as a whole ? I doubt it very much. If, 
sooner or later; Communist China becomes 
a nuclear power and we continue to remain 
a non-nuclear power, wé shall have to live 


in constant dread of the’ Chinese nuclear’ 


weapons, to the complete demoralisation 
of our national life. Moreover, we may be 
liable to be  blackmiled, directly or 
indirectly, by Communist China in respect of 
many of our national affairs, and particularly 
in regard to our foreign policy. We must 
not forget that if there did not occur’ any 
nuclear war over the Cuba crisis between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, 
it was because of their nuclear balance. Mr. 
Gordon Walker, M.P., the Labour Party’s 
“Shadow” Foreign Secretary in England, ig 
perfectly right when he says with reference 
to the Cuba crisis (Encounter, November, 
1963, p. 61): 


“Khrushchev preferred a courageous but 
humiliating retreat to a war which, because 
of the nuclear balance, would have heen 
mutually destructive”. 


As will appear from what follows, this is | 


also, in essence, the view of Mr. Chester 
Bowles, the present American Ambassador 
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to India, on the question. In the course of 
a lecture delivered in’ Bombay on 22nd 
January; 1964, under the auspices of 
the University there he has been reported 
(The Statesman of 24th January, 1964) to 
have “referred in particular to the grave 
danger of confrontation in Cuba when “both 


the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. glared at each . 


other, .but the realization of the destructive 
- power of nuclear weapons had in fact led to 
an improvement in their relations. 


If we haye the means—-and we must, 


certainly find out ways and-means -for this— 
and necessary scientific and technical 
knowledge—and our Prime Minister says 
that we.possess it—, we must. build up 
sufficient nuclear deterrents if we are to 
avoid in future a further and’ much greater 
-national disgrace and humiliation in the hands 
of the Chinese Colossus. Only a nuclear 
- balance between Communist China and 
India will prevent the former from taking 
any aggressive action against the latter as it 
happened, already noted, in the case of the 
Soviet Union and the United States over the 
Cuban crisis. An all-round preparedness 
with modern arms will be our best defence 
against any possible foreign invasion. When, 
unfortunately, we are living amongst devils, 
we must devise means to deal with them effe- 
ctively, if necessary.- 

Does our Prime Minister want to see 


a repetition of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


on the soil of India ? He has stated that the 
manufacture of atomic weapons by India 
would add to the dangers of the world. I do 
not know. It may, however, 
against this view that so far as any dangers 
of the world are concerned, there is, first, 
the United Nations to deal with them: 
Besides, if the United States, the Soviet 
Union, England, France, Isreal and China 
can build up nuclear weapons, there is no 
reason why India should not. The question 
of danger to the worldis also their concern. 
Moreover, although it is.a duty of the 
Government of a State to do everything 
possible to conquer hunger, disease and 
ignorance of its people, yet nobody can deny 
that the first and foremost duty of the 
Government is to take every step for ensuring 
the security and integrity of the State. We 
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be argued 


must not allow ourselves to be lulled into n 
fclse sense of security by any loose and plati- 
tudinous talk of world peace, world order w 


‘world disarmament, or by any assurance sf 


precarious foreign help i in the event of any 
danger. Unless we fend for ourselves, 
nobody will, inthe long run, fend for v~. 
Neither any appeal to the cause of justice ur 
of righteousness, nor any prayer to Heaven 
will help ws very much unless this is backed 
by am adequate foree of modern armameni~. 
This is the verdict of hisotry, and particu- 
larly of thé two World’ Wars. If we igucre 
is, we do so at our peril. Publie opinion in 
India as well as our Parliament should, therc- 
fore, make our’ Government change ‘ts 
policy in regard to the question of the man l- 
facture of nuclear weapons. If they canst 
and if the Government of India persists in $i- 
obduracy, then the country should seriou: ‘y 
consider the question of a change of Govern- 
ment. (Strangely enough, there is a 
wonderful agreement on the question ài 
manufacture of nuclear weapons by Incin 


between the leaders of the rulling party aid 


the Communist Party of India!) We cannot 
allow the future of our country to be endar- 
gered by any persistance on the part of cu 
leaders in what T consider to be a suicics 
policy in the present circumstances. I neec 
hardly emphasise that the future of ow 
country is much more important tha 
showing any deference to the pacific idealin 
cf a few individuals, - however, wili- 
intentioned they may be. Such idealism i: 
the present situation may create a morta. 


„danger for our country in future, and wi 


may not escape the censure of history if w: 
forbear from necessary action now out o: 
deference to the views of our misguided 
leaders obsessed by pecifism. Refusal to 
face unpleasant facts and indulgence in high- 

sounding platitudes may ultimately lead us io 
a dangerous situation. (We may note in tii; 
connection that the recent French recognitio i 
of the Government of Communist China may 
have far-reaching political, strategic aud 
military implications. Who knows whethe: 

France would not help Communist China 11 
an earlier manufacture of nuclear weapons `) 
Our leaders should bear in mind that, realisit 
is often much better than either doctrinairisn 


2-h 


cr sentimentalism. IT shall not be surprised 
i leaders of Communist China think that our 
leaders are a set of senile and “decadent 
fools”. It is worthy of note here—and the 
world knows it—how India has been befooled 
-and deceived by Communist China in ‘connec- 
tion with what is known as the concept of 
Panchsheel as embodied in a solemn Agree- 
rent between them signed in Peking! I 
reed not refer here to the slogan of Hindi- 
(>ini Bhai Bhai. It may perhaps be 
interesting to note here that a socialist Prime 
Minister of Britain, Mr. Attlee, well-known 
for bis pecific views, first ordered the 
manufacture of atom bombs there. Thus we 
find Mr. RES. Crossman | observing 
(cnceounter, April, 1963, pp. 25-26) in the 
ccurse of his article’ on Walter “Bagehot 
(Ii): 

AE Sir Winston (Churchill), shortly 
a rer he took office in 1951, announced that 
tle first British A-Bomb had been succesfully 
tested. The Premier was careful to pay his 
tribute to his predecessor, for making the 
initial decision and sanctioning the huge 
expenditures that had never been revealed to 
Parliament. Very soon it was common 
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knowledge that this decision had been taken 
by Mz. Attlee without any prior discussion 
in the Cabinet, and that he had never 
revealed it to any but a handful of trusted 
friends”. 

This happened in a democratie country 
like Great Britain. Our leaders would be 
committing a great blunder if they, in their 
pursuit of idealism, further persisted in 
their forbearance from the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons: They would simply be 
imper:lling the independence of our country. - 
In conclusion, I cannot do better than quote 


the fcllowing observation of Mr.’ Theodore 


4 


Woolsey, “a very humane writer” 3— 


“To States, by the divine constitution of 
society, belong, the obligations of protecting 
themselves and their people, as well as the 
right of redress, and even perhaps that of 
punishment. To resist injury, to. obtain 
justice, to give wholesome lessons to wrong- 
doers for the future, are, prerogatives, 
deputed by the Divine King of the world to 
organised society -—“—Jntroduction to 


International Law, Fifth Edition, p. 184 : 
Quoted in F.E. Smith, International Law, pp. 
12-13), 


i 
if 
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THE COLD WAR AND ITS IMPACT ON AMERICAN OPINION 
By JAMES CEANNING 


The middle decades of the 20th century 
almost certainly will be known in history as a 
time of special strain and uncertainty for the 
intelligentsia of all countrics. 


Throughout the 1950’s, and now in the 
1960’s, scholars and artists have shown them- 
selves to be seriously disturbed by certain 
basic and Scemingly insoluble problems, pecu- 
liar to the era, which have grown out of the 
cold war and the so-called nuclear dilemma. 


Americans in particular, perhaps because 
they feel a kind of personal responsibility for 
“the bomb,” are deeply concerned by a whole 
range of interrelated matters. They believe 
in the rights of the individual and are deter- 
mined to preserve those rights against the 
destructive effects of the totalitarian concept. 
But, at the same time, they abhor war and 
have an overriding fear of the hazards invol- 
ved in the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 


The universality of this concern was 
somewhat Strikingly illustrated some months 
ago by the American quarterly, Partisan 
Review, in the form of a symposium on “the 
cold war and the west.” Participants, from 
England and the United- States, included 
political scientist Hannah Arendt ; philoso- 
pher Sidney Hook; poet Robert Lowell ; 
novelist and critic Mary McCarthy , sociolo- 
gist David MRiesman; historian Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. ; andthe English writer C. P. 
Snow. 


Among such diverse contributors it would 
have been idle to seek an identity of views on 
‘such a topic as the cold war. There was, 
however, a consensus of concern among them 
all. The magazine itself is representative of 
the characteristics of an important segment of 
the American intellectual community : highly 
articulate criticism of American and Western 


society and foreign policy; awareness of the’ 


revolutionary ferments in the world; deep 
concern with the dilemma of free societies 
protected against aggressive totalitarianism by 
the nuclear arm they hope never to have to 


they may be found, 


' Partisan 


use ; belief in the possibility of rational di-- 
course among men of good will wherever 
faith in the ultimate 

as Sydney Hook’s con- 
“not free enterprise but 
, the right to believe oT 


velues of freedom : 
tribution put it, 
homan freedom.. 


‘disbelieve in eccordance with one’s consci- 


ence.” How far these concerns carry over 
from the intellectual into the active politica 
sphere in American life may be suggested Ly 
Prof. Schlesinger’s posifion as a specia! 
advisor to the White House. 


The strongest convergence of views on tl: 
“basic issues of-the cold war” raised hy 
Review's editors occurred 
response to the question, “Do you think thx 
issues at stake in the cold war so decisive n= 
to .be worth a nuclear war ?”’ ©. P. Snow 
simply answered “No.” Roberc Lowell tun. 
the view that “we should rather die than drop 
our own bombs.” There was fairly general 
agreement that war must be avoided and some 
hope that since neither side wants it, becau~e 
it would be suicidal, it has become obsolete 
and can be avoided. There was fear of acci- 
dental nuclear war, and some expectation that 
the evolution of Communism in the Soviet 
sphere might lead to a detente. There wa- 
even some interest in the idea that Comm- 
unism itself is less of a menace than nuclear 
war, that, to use controversial phrase, it 
would be better to be “Red than dead.” 


Some interesting observations emerge on 
the “red or dead” shibboleth. Schlesinger 
rejected “the notion that this is our choice... 
until we have a reliable system of general and 
complete disarmament, continued military 
preparedness is an essential part of the policy 
to keep the choices from narrowing.” This 
is perhaps the sort of statement one might 


expect from someone in his official position 


But David Riesman, who is certainly not a 
Kennedy aasatl spokesman, believe- 
that “the want of imagination and ingenuity 
anong ourselves that makes slogans like ‘red 


or aeac aliractive Wiu pe repiacea vy- 
fresher, less menacing vision of the aa 
enterprise.” Irving Howe had“no patience 
or sympathy with those who cry ‘better red 
taan dead’ A those who cry ‘better dead than 
rod’. It is cnceivable that the extreme 


cnsice—nuclear war or surrender to Commu- : 


nism—-may have. to be made. But it is point- 
jess now.to make the choice as a speculative 


A anticipation, when there still remain a good. 
many courses of action that can help us-avoid’ 
We should try to use. 


_ tot terrible choice. 
:." out wits and keep our “iierve, and. if we ‘do, 
' there‘is a chance to break past the intolerable 

di.emma this question poses.” 


1B -Acocrding to Hannah Arendt : “Within. the 
` framewcrk of realities we face, the slogan 
‘better red than dead’ can mean.only the 
Sening of -one’s own death sentence even 
before this sentence has been passed.” 


o ‘Hannah Arendt, probably the most original 
‘ aad stimulating of the symposium contributors, 
nas been described as a political philosopher 
‘rather than a political scientist and her recent 
` book, On Revolution, an intricate and pene- 
trating historical analysis of the present-day 
significance of the. American and French 
revolutions, has been admired by some and 
attacked by others on historical grounds. 


Her most frequently discussed viewpoint 


is expressed in such passages as the following : 


“Tf there was a single event that shattered 
the bonds between the New World and 
tho countries of the old Continent, it was 
the French Revolntion, which, in the view 
of its contemporaries, might never have 
come to pass without the glorious example 
on tke other side of the Atlantic. It was 
not the fact of revolution but its dis- 
astrous course and the collapse of the 
French republic which eventually ‘led to 

, the servence of the strong. spiritual and 
political ties between America and Europe 
that had prevailed all through the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth ceuturies... Re- 
volntionary political thought in the ae 
teenth and twentieth centuries has pro- 
ceeded as though there never had occured 

- a revolution in the New World and as 
though there never had been any Ameri- 
can notions and experiences in the realm 





š 


oz pontes anu government wortn thinking 
about ,,. Even revolutionists on the 
American continent speak and act as 
though they knew by heart the texts of 
revolutions in France, in Russia, and in 
China, but had never heard’ of such a 
thing as an American Revolution ane 


Dr. Arendt’s views on the current meaning 3 
of the two great Eighteenth ' Century revolu- 
tions were given succinct expression and 
greater immediacy i in the brief scope of her., 
statement forthe symposium. At’ the tisk’ of 
doing violence to the cogency and coherence ° 
of her thought, here are some excerpts : 
“Wars and revolutions have thus far deter-_ 
mined the physiognomy of the twentieth 
century. .... war and revolution still consti- 
tute the two major political issues with which 
we are confronted. . Moreover, revolutions 
are very likely to stay with us ‘into the fore- | 
seeable future whereas wars, if tk , should: 
continue to threaten the existence of mankind 
and hence remain unjustifiable on fational 


grounds, might disappear, at least in their 


present form, even without a concomitant. 
radical transformation of international rela- 
tions. Hence... the present conflict between 
the two parts of the world may well be decided | 
by the simple question of which side under- - 
stands better what is involved and what is at 
stake in revolution.... The issue of revolution 

;. can be clarified in the light of past and 
present experience... Its first prerequisite 
is to recognize...that the inherent aim of 
revolution has always been freedom and 
nothing else ... Politically, the only issue at 
stake between West and East is freedom 
versus tyranny. . 


. the se Gee 
eo ... tbat every attempt to abolish 
poverty... with political means is- doomed 
to failure and for this reason leads into terror; 
terror, on the other hand, sends revolutions 
to their doom. There has not been a Single 
revolution that ever succeeded in the most 
important business of revolution, the establish- 
ment of a new government for the sake of — 
freedom, except the American Revolution. ... 


of tevhit one Le 


“I would conclude that there would be 


‘no great hope that revolution and freedom 


could ever succeed in the world at large, if 


we were still living under conditions where 
scarcity and abundance were.beyond the scope 
of human power. The American Revolution 
would remain...an exception from an iron rule 


But this is no longer the case. Even though ` 


the difficulties standing inthe way to solution 
of the predicament of mass poverty are still 
staggering, they are, in principle at least, no 
longer insurmountable....The position of the 
West in general and of the United States in 
particular will depend to a considerable 
extent upon a clear understanding of these 
two factors involved in revolution: freedom 
and the conquest of poverty. 


“Let me point in conclusion to the last 
two major revolutions—the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, so quickly and so brutally crushed by 
Russia, and the Cuban Revolution which has 
fallen under Russian iuftuence. After the 
American Revolution, the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion was the first—in which the question of 
bread, of poverty, of the order of society, 
played no role whatsoever; it was entirely 
political in the sense that the people fought 


for nothing but freedom....Obviously, the 
Cuban Revolution offers the ‘ opposite 
example.” 


Dr. Arendt’s conclusion, that “revolution 
_ involves both liberation from necessity so 
that men may walk in dignity and constitution 
of a body politic that may permit them to act 
in freedom” was, in part, responsive to another 
of the editors’ questions.; can and should 
the United States “identify with the movement 
and leaders of change—instead of supporting 
the opponents of radical social reform ?” 
This, of course, was a loaded question that 
practically demanded, and from some of the 
_participants got, the complaint that American 
foreign . policy “has tended to support the 
reactionary right in the countries with which 
the United States is allied, and otherwise 
associated. It ignored, however, such con- 
trary examples as the American opposition, in 


the 40’s, to Peron in Argentina (which in fact 


had the reverse effects of stimulating nationa- 


lis; support for his dictatorship) and, on the 
other hand, American aid to the social revolu- 
tion in Bolivia beginning in the 50’s. Irving. 
Howe pointed out that “if the United States 
were to become a nation supporting 
‘movements and leaders of change’, then all 
the usual endorsements of non-intervention 
would have to be reconsidered”—an impor- 
tact consideration; if only in the realm of 
prectical diplomacy. 

In the field of foreign aid competitior 
between the United States and the Communist 
bloc, Hans J. Morgenthau’s perceptive cssay 
brought out some of the political anu 
psychological questions involved: “Th 
United States, by dint of its pluralistic 
political philosophy and social system, cannot 
bring to the’ backward nations....a simple 
message of salvation, supported first by 
dedicated and disciplined revolutioanry 
minorities and then by totalitarian control.” 


While the big American magazines suel: 
as Time, Life, Saturday Evening Post and 
Reader's Digest are well-known oveaseas 
few foreign readers are acquainted with the 
Urited States’ small. circulation magazino» 
of critical intellectual opinion. This is a pity 
for, as Norman Podhoretz, another symposium 
participant and editor of the distinguished 
American intellectual journal Commentary 
put it, “the most hopeful development 
in years is the....reappearance  off.....sociel 
criticism based on a very clear vision of what 
a decent life on this planet might look like, 
and full of concrete ideas which, if they have 
little chance of being put into immediate 
effect at least serve to refresh and nourish 
our fading sense of what the liberal-radicul 
tradition has always stood for and how fer 
short we still are of achieving it’ 


In spite of its assumption of an extreme 
minority position, this seems a fair statement 
of a canstant in American thinking—the 
refusal to be satisfied with the status quo 
either at home or abroad. 





AN OPEN LETTER 


By WILLIAM HOOKENS 


vt 


The more I see of my country, India, the more 
I reel a stranger in it. I almost fcel a Rip 
Van Winkle and wonder if there are many 
who will understand my language. J am not 
sjeaking Latin or Greek and am not wanting 
to add any problem to language, believing as 
I do that we have enough on our hands. But 
somehow I feel ancient in company of my 
friends and even relatives who feel that I 
kave stopped growing and want me to change ! 

And the question is : Who should change ? 
Taeyor I? Taking my stand—and I hope 
I am not a Primitive in this respect—on 
Values, since they know no change, I feel I 
em on frm ground, or the lerra firma, as my 
Latin-speaking friends would say ;. and I 
begin to gain in confidence as I talk of Values 
Lecause I see myself growing in mental and 
ioral stature. I see Literature, Arts, Religion 
—all based on values ; The Eternal Something 
that makes of the most ancient writers. the 
most modern. It is this sense of Values that 
inakes Chaucer as much as Spenser or Milton 
oz Arnold of eternal significance’: seach fought 
the enemies of life or light with the only 
“eapon he had : Values ! 


As 1 look up my books on English litera- 
‘ure——the only legacy I am left with in the 
aosence of any other—TI cannot help choosing 
sir B. I for Evans’s book ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE: VALUES AND TRADITIONS; 
and I believe what keeps the British alive in 
2 world of turmoils, even in their own country, 
‘is their sturdy common sense as a result of 
belief in values and traditions., And their 
sense of humour is something that is enviable 
cad keeps British as much as foreign humo- 
rists alive in the United K'ngdom. What are 
the Values and Traditions of Britain ? That’s 
£ big cuestion and I believe the book will 
give a clie— only a clue, but then we need an 
cpen mind. It’s not enough ransacking 
“brarics : we've got to meet {people... and 
more people ...and believe in the Good’... 


and then we feel we are beginning to know 
things. 


Another book—and Iam glad theres an 
increase in the paper-cover books-——which 
loved to read was the one by the veteran 
literateur J. B. Priestly. His book LITE- 
RATURE AND WESTERN MAN is worth 
reading not only because it gives an insight 
into literature but of western man as well; 
and after reading the initial chapters 1 began 
to wonder whether there was snch a concept 
as western man or eastern man ; and I believe 
there is. ‘There’s much difference between 
western man and eastern man and despite 
the books brought out by the American pub- 
lishers (like Vera Micheles Dean’s book THE 
NATURE OF THE NON-WESTERN 
WORLD—~A mentor book) there is no doubt- 
ing that Asia and Europe are different, and 
it is natural : there have been so many changes 


in Asia as a result of her great wealth and 


simplicity of heart that it is rather unerving 
to see tradition go to’ the winds and other 
traditions take root. In fact, Asia has always 
represented the land of idealists, a world of 
philosophers; that the shocks of invasions have 
made things rather difficult to Asiatics who 
have become more cautious ; more suspicious ; 
more treacherous in fact. Itis all a matter 
of being: bitten once too often ! 

Christianity, a good thing in itself, was 
allied with Diplomacy and thus we have People 
who had begun to give away the Bible to 
those who knew nothing of it in exchange 
for. iaûd ; and soon there was a cry from the 
Simple People : “Give us back our Jands and 
teke away your Bible!” And in one way or 
another there have been people who have 
taken advantage of eastern people and their 
simplicity and made short work of them! 


‘And today, I believe, the West as much as 


Kast the need to go into the question of 
living together : of co-existence rather than 
the struggle for power. One has only to read 


Tagore side by side with Iqbal or Rumi to 
know how different the Hindus are from the 
Muslims ; and though there is much common 
with the Muslims and Christians (both are 
warlike and have warlike traditions) there is 
as Eliot, Isherwood and Spender feel much 
in common between the Christians and the 
Hindus. Iam not at present thinking of the 
Hindus or Muslims who are so taken in with 
the Present as to feel themselves part of it 
and divorced from the Past.... going the 
way of Progress and the West. For, much 
as I believe in the fusion of cultures and tra- 
ditions by intermixture of literatures and 
blood, I feel there will always be difterence 
between the Eastern man and the Western: 
the Eastern being, by and large, philosophical, 
Otherminded, often times immature; the 


Western being practical, down-to earthiness, . 


often timés shrewd ! 
to the Greats in 

„science there is absolutely no difference: 
Keats is of all of us; and so is Shakespeare ; 
but then gone is the age of poetry and sensi- 
tivity ... and today we have to use personal 
values without hurting anybody. Call nobody 
bad but so use your mind and speech that 
you bring good out of evil! Be not a well 
or sink of iniquity but having ‘risen above 


And yet when it comes 


your petty self lift up others and go ye all 


together to~the High Mountains and there 
enjoy the peace and glory that passeth under- 
standing ! 


Men like Arthur Koestler whose novel 
DARKNESS AT NOON needs to be read 
for the dreadful things that can happen in 
broad daylight to people other than our own 
feel a strangeness, even loneliness and dis- 
illusion when they come to India or visit the 
East. They see hypocrisy writ large, corrup- 
tion rampant ... administration dreadfuliy 
slow... life despicably bad.. 
of subtle slavery existing between people 
and people of the same country... and when 
poverty and famines are man-made it irritates 
_ people who believe in human nature and want 
' it to be good, “seful rather than bad, preda- 
tory ; and tired man often wants rest, peace ; 
apd he cannot see mischief going on in 
temples ; innocents being seduced ; the human 
personality trampled on by the juggernaut of 
Power! And Arthur Koustler, I belieye,- is 
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literature and Arts and. 


.and a form 


amature writer and man who is weary of 
the mad world of progress and wanted to sce 
the India of the Past...alas! wanting to 
pus the lock back! But then, do you blame 
Beverley Nichols who when he came to india 
began to look for the represéntative Indian 
and saw in the people a.curious admixture 
of the east and the west, of good and bad.. 
but then what are a People to do who have 
been invaded except suffer from an Inferiority 
Complex and prepare to put the enemy out? 
With the British gone the Frontier is all opca 
and the Chinese have taken the opportunity 
of pouncing on us; and with the Kashurr 
Tangle unsolved the Muslims have not been 
slow to bolster up courage to put their view- 
point and show themselves wronged by the 
people of India. There have come to the 
surface many things and facts and the people 
of India suddenly see themselves in a dilemma: 
And the question should (not be: “Were we, 
as a people, better off during the British 
regine ?” But: “What are we ? going to do? 
How are we going to unite the people, diller 
ing in caste, creed, language and manners, and 
make them feel one and indivisible? How 
are we to marshal our best for the good ol 
the country ?” 


Hindi writers, Muslim writers and Indo- 
Anglian writers are all doing a good piece of 
job; but the question is: Are they uniting 
people under one banner or are they dividing 
them or sectionally communally ? We have 
Prem Chand aè much as Mulk Raj Anand and 
R. K. Narayan and I believe we can galvanire 
our writers as much as our people if onlv 
we give them peace, security. ‘It is not enough 
giving Akademy Awards to already well- 
known writers who have won laurels abroad 
but to buddiog writers who need help, even 
patronage in the best sense of the world. 
Our writers cannot help secing and record- 
ing ‘what they see; and much will depend 
on those we have in seats of power. If 
there is constant mouthing of high-sounding 
slogans and precious little of actual good ; 
if there is a sectional split between Man 
and Man; if some are made to live for 
luxuries and others aredoomed to die slow, 
agonising deaths, then we will be giving 
rise to writers like T. S. Eliot who sees the 
Hollow man~ leading the world and making 
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iz come to ruin because he is a hollow... 
s'iffed man... bereft of Reason. Common 
Scase or Values. India is a grand place, and 
“x grandness will be evident to: others who 
veit the place and observe the condition of 
ze people and: their thoughts and feelings. 
Jz’s useless, therefore, to want the -foreign 
tourists to only see the Ancient Relics of 
our land... We must also allow them to see 
cur people... and talk to them... live with 
“nem 
which we as a people have been always known. 
—hen only can we bring out the poetry and 
-cligion of India and make it represeutative 


* 


. and practise that hospitality for- 
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of the East and make others, now our enemies, 
love us and trust us for the good and beautiful 
things that we treasure mentally as much as 
physically. 
Things can never be over-estimated ; and 
this only means that we as a People must 
rise to our stature and bring out our best and 
those we meet by contact with the infinite. 


The impact of Great and Noble ` 


w 


t 


In the land of the Greats there is no boundary ` 


or barrier; and Goothe and Kalidasa ‘and 
Shakespeare can walk hand-in-hand because 
they sce the likeness between Man and Man 
and the joy of ‘the home that all want... here 
and afterwards ! 


Si 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND THE SEVENTH SCHEDULE 


OF THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA ` 


t 


By Prof. Makhija 


f 
I 

Community Development as a subject does 
uot find a mention in any of the lists'given in 
the 7th Schedule of the Constitution of India ; 
yet there is a Ministry at the Union level to 
deal with this subject (in addition te Co- 
operation) According to, one critic,! the 
creation of the Community Development 
Ministry indicates a unitary trend in a federal 
system on account of the following factors : 


i) The Community Development Minis- 
try has laid down for States norms 
whose effect is pervasive and effec- 
tive. This has given rise to appre- 
hensions that the programme has be- 
come too uniform and stereotyped. to 
allow for regional variations and 
differences. 

,  il)In the training of the personnel, the 
Ministry has taken either direct res- 
punsibility or has decisively influenced 
the pattern of training institutions 

- as well as the content of the training. 

iii) Through conditional grants-in-aid, 
the ministry imposes a measure of 
uniformity (in programmes and poli- 
cics) on the State Governments, 


$ 


iv) The normative infiuence of the centre 
: is also felt in the prescription of job 
charts of the various functionaries. 


v) The decisions of various Conferences, 
Meetings, Seminars arranged by the 
Ministry and attended by the States 
direct the programme into centrally 
laid-out channels. 


The object of this paper is to consider 
whether the Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment, on account of the above mentioned 
reasons, which may be summed up as gravi- 
tation towards. centralisation through extra 
constitutional development, really indicates 
a Unitary trend in a federal system. For 
this purpose it will be necessary to discuss 
the nature of Community. Development as a 
subject, as well as the nature of “federalism” 
and its evolutión, with special reference to 
Tudia. i 

' m 

If we look upon Community Development 
as one subject, itis quite- constitutional for 
the Union Government to take over this 
subject under Article 248(1) according to 
which residuary powers of legislation are 
vasted in the Union Government? However, 
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in that case, the subject should be exclusively 
in the Union field; but as matters stand, it 
is the State Governments that are responsible 
for the implementation of this programme. 
The fact of the matter ig that even though 
Community Development sounds as one 
subject like say, economics, politics, education, 
health, ete. ete. actually it is not so, In 
reality it embraces, not, one subject, but a 
number of subject-matter programmes, with 
emphasis on the philosophy of self-help, ex- 
tension, ete, etc., and with the ultimate aim 
of the total development of the commu- 
nity asa whole. According to the secretary- 
General of the United Nations; “Community 
Development can be recognised as a balanced 
programme for stimulating the local potential 
for growth in every direction.” According to 
the 38th Report of the Estimates Committee 
(1956-57), the Planning Commission laid down 
the following as the main lines of activity 


to be unhertaken in a Community Project—~ 


agriculture and related matters ; irrigation; 
communications ; education ; health ; supple- 


mentary employment ; housing ; training ; and 
sociai- welfare.3 Some others look upon 


Community Development as a “process of 
social action in which the people of a commu- 
nity organise themselves for planning and 
action.”4 The all embracing nature of Com- 
munity Development is brought out clearly 
by tha U.N. Evaluation Mission (1959) at page 
47 of their report in these words: “The 
over all aim of the Community Development 
progrumme in India is to assist in the building 
of a modern nation, bringing ali tts potential 
resources into line with modern political, eco- 
nomic and social standards as established in 
the majority of democratic countries.” Thus 
Community Development cannot be looked 
upon as a subject in the sense in which other 
subjects have been listed in the Seventh 
Schedule. 

In its narrower sense, Community Deve- 
lopment may be looked upon as an integrated 
programme of activities in certain specified 
fields such as agriculture, animal husbandry, 
irrigation, cottage industries, health, housing, 
education, etc. etc. These various subjects, 
which form the components of the Community. 
Development Prograrhme, can be'traced to 
List II of the Seventh Schedule.* Now, the 


essence of a federal system is that in those 
spheres the States should be free to frame 
their own policy, and their policies cannot be 
expected to be the same. But, from the very 
start the C.P.A. (now Ministry of Coni- 
munity Development and Co-operation) appear : 
to have proceeded on the basis that ther- 
weuld be complete uniformity: of policy i: 
regardto Community Development Programme: 
in all the States, and that it would exercis > 
decailed control over the programmes in th. 

States not only in matters of policy but alse 
in execution. According to one testimony,© 
“Authority was centralised to a large extent 

Even the selection of the B.D.O. had to be 
approved by the C.P,A.”7 That was, however. 
at a time when the Community Projects wer 

taking shape out of almost nothing. Ther 
was hardly any precedent to provide guidance 
and the whole programme was charged with « 
burning urgency. Gradually and steadily, a 
broad pattern of development began to take 


shape and the Ministry relaxed its control 
" over the execution of the programme by the 


States. Nevertheless, the Union Government 
did not relax it completely, and towards the 
end of 1957, the Mehta Committee recommen- 
ded that the “Centre should lay down the 
policy and prescribe the broad outlines of a 


‘ scheme, and leave it to ‘the State Govern- 


menis to work it out in accordance with their 
own practices and in consonance with their 
loca: cireumstances.S “However, we have it 
on the evidence of the U.N. Evalution Mission 
that, in spite of this rigidity”, in one or two 
of tke larger States, such as Bombay, there 
was adaptation of the programme to the need- 
of tke State.”9 This would support the con- 


-tention of those who hold the view that the 


States, not only constitutionally but also iu 
practice, are not’ bound by the decisions of 
the Central Ministry ; and that the Ministry 
has served to provide to the States a genuine 
partnership, a dynamic leadership and guidance 
based on its intimate contact with the field 
operations of the, programme all over the 
couniry—~a process facilitated by the universal 
appeal of the Community Development Pro- 
gramme as well as the dominance of a single 
political party at the Centre and’in the States. 
A genuine partnership between the Centre 
and the States to achieve a common aim, 
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that is, rapid rural development, cannot be 
suid to mark a unitary trend in a federal 
system, especially, and if only, it is remem- 
b2red that “when two men ride horseback, 
one rides bebind.” 


ILE 


Federalism has become one of the most 
e1gmatic words of the twentieth century ; 
i means different things to different people. 
There is a classical version, and there are 
cther versions. The main features of the 
classica! form of federalism are well-known : 
tke federal structure is the outcome of the 
rierger of a number of separate states into a 
single sovereign state, with legislative and 
cxrecutive powers divided co-ordinately 
between federal and unit governments; a 
“yritten constitution which cannot be changed 
aunilateraily ; and judicial review. After 
azamining” the constitutions of the U.S.A., 
Australia and Canada—the three Anglo- 
American federations—Corry defines classical 
‘ederalism as follows : “General and regional 
zovernments of co-ordinate authority, each 
cndependent of the other in its appropriate 
sphere, ruling over the same person and the 
same territory, under the benign surveillance 
>F a court.”10 But even in classical ‘federations 
there has developed a notable gap between 
tle original theory as defined in the constitu- 
tion, and current practices. These federations 
Lave become more and more centralised and 
the change has been “effected without striking 
amendments in the formal constitutions of 
tuese countries”,{1 with the result that the 
practical reality today is different from the 
Constitutional reality. Various factors have 
contributed towards this evolution during the 
past two centuries : 


First, technical inventions and _ scientific 
discoveries have changed economie con- 
ditions completely. Rappard tells us how the 
telegraph, the telephone, the rail-roads, the 
industrial patents, the progress of hydro- 
electricity, etc, etc., proved to be an ally 
of the tendcney towards centralization in 
Switzerland.!2 This is not less true of other 
federal countries. 


Second, industrial progress, through scien- 
tific and technological advancement, gave rise 
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has changed. 
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to slums, unemployment exploitation, and 
other evils of the factory system. These evils. 
called for state intervention, inasmuch as 
people looked to the government, to provide- 
them with social security and protect them 
from exploitation. The depression of 1930s. 


‘also had a similar effect. 


Third, with the development of the atom 
and the hydrozen bombs, the ICBMSs ; space 
ships, etc., ete., the whole complexion of war 
"Modern war has become total 
war, and expericnce of the federal countries 
in World War II shows that extensive powers. 
had to be vested in the federal government 


' for suceessful prosecution of the war.!8 


Fourth, in international relations, the 
United Nations Organisation and its speciali- 
sed agencies throw upon the Federal Govern- 

ments a number of obligations. ‘These obliga- 
tions, along with the obligations of implemen- 
ting international treaties, gives them (federal 
Governments) a lot of opportunity to 


' interfere in the jurisdiction allotted to states. 


Fifth, the financially weak units in the 
federation could not, and did not, reconcile 
themselves to being left alone in their weak- 
ness; as members of the federal family 
they scrambled for financial help, so as to 
approximate to the average, on the plea that 
the richer states extracted much wealth from 
every section of the population and from all 
parts of the country-and this wealth should be 
returned whence it came. Out of this 
scramble, and through a long and complica- 
ted process of trial and error, there emerged 
a financial pattern in which more and more 
powers gravitated to the central government 
for raising of resources and for returning 
these resources to the State Governments 
through loans and grants. 


Sixth, though by no means the last, the 
concept of the welfare state caught the 
imagination: of the people everywhere. To 


them that government was the best govern- 
ment which guaranteed to them social 
security and freedom from all kinds of 
undeserved want right from the womb to the 
tomb. 


Thus through compulsion of political, 
technological, economic, social and financial 
forces there has been taking place a gradual 
extension of Federal Government activities 
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and of Federal Government interven- 
tion into fields which were formerly considc- 
red to be outside the bouhds of its legitimate: 
domain. This led to the evolution of 
federalism in the countries where it was 
considered to exist in its classical form. To 
quote Prof. Wheare once again: “In all the 
four countries (the U.S.A, Canada, 
Australia and Switzerland), the central 
governments have become incomparably the 
most powerful financial authorities in their 
federal systems and the regional governments 
have been reduced toa restricted, if notsubor- 
dinate, position..they have accepted,in varying 
degrees, some measure of financial subordina- 
tion to the central government”14. This 
evolution has taken place over a pericd of 
one hundred years or more through constitu- 
tional amendments, or judicial 
tions or merely through conventions 
usage. 


and 


IV 


The Indian Constitution was born in the 
middle of the 20th Century. The fathers of the 
Indian Constitution were aware ofthe evolution 
which classical federalism had undergone 
in other countries. They were also conscious 
of the fact that if elassical fereralism could 
not adequately answer the modern conditions 
in its own home lands, ’ it could be exepeted, 
much less to do so in conditions obtaining in 
post-independence India, or to be a fit 
instrument for meeting the aspirations of the 
people in the social, economic and political 
spheres. In an effort to draw ‘upon the 
merits of both the federal and unitary systems 
in a balanced way, they désigned a Constitu- 
tion which was at once federal and unitary. 
It is federal in the sense that (1) it is a Union 
of States (2) there is a division of powers 
between the federal government and govern- 
ments of the federating units, and this division 
cannot be amended without mutual agreement, 
and (3) there is an independent judiciary to 
interpret the constitution. On the other hand, 
it is unitary in the sense that the Union 
- Parliament can, under certain conditions, 
legislate on the subjects in the State list, there 
are the common All-India services, and there 
are the emergency provisions—to name a few 
unitary features. It is because of this 
combination of the federal and unitary 


interpreta- , 
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features that Some political thinkers 
have described the Indian Constitution as 
qnasi-fedẹral.15 Some others have suggested 
that there can be no such thing as quasi- 
federalism :' a constitution is either federa! 
or is not federal. Because of this difficul:y 
some -authorities have tried to deseribe the 
Indian Constitution to provide for a “decen- 
tralised Unitary State”, for a “Centralised 
Federalism”, for a “paramount federalism’. 
or for a “Co-operative federalism.” 

The Term “Co-operative federalism” owes 
it origin to the need and desire of the under- 
developed countries for rapid economic ad- 
vancement as represented in India by “the 
conmon determination of the Centrui 
Government and the governments of ai 
the states of the Union of India to carry 
out the Plan.’!6 This determination, 
as distinct from mere “desire” or “intention”, 
to bnild a new nation implies acceptance of « 
former economic policy and maximisa- 
tion of a steady rate of economic growth for 
the nation as a whole. Such a determination 
cannot obviously be compatible with the exis- 
tence of a loose federation wherein the power- 
of the Union Gevernment are strictly limited. 


The Constitution of India is also said to 
establisli federation “in reverse.”!7 The fede- 
ralism in India, it is stated, evolved by wav 
of political devolution from a former colonia: 
unitary structure. Thus, instead of the state- 
ceding some of their powers to the Central 
Government as aresult of their agreeing to join 
a federation, the States received certain 
powers from the former Unitery Government. 
It is because of this that the residual powers 
in India are vested in the Union Govern- 
mert and not in the State Governments, as is 
the case in the U.S.A., Australia and Switzer- 
lanc. The division of powers in the Indian 
Constitution thus appears to have been moti- 
vated more by the need for decentralisa- 
tion, so as to fecilitate the process of public 
administration, especially in view of the large 
size of the country, rather than by the 
compulsion of federal prinicples. 

The Indian Constitution is thus conditiou- 
ed by the history and geography of India a» 
well as by the economic, social and political 

‘aspiration of its people. Its federalism con- 
forms to the demands of modern times, th: 
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eriphasis being rightly placed on the practi- 
cel reality of the day rather than on theoreti- 
ec forms of federalism. In shis context one 
cin hardly disagree with Frankfurt that 
“Federal Governments are not the off-spring 
ol political science ; they are the product of 
economic and social pressures,” iI 


` V 


Community Development is a, part of 
panning in India. Though the actual imple- 
meutation of the community development 


p-ogramme is the responsibility of the State 
Covernments, The Community Development 
Ministry has, for its terms of reference, the 
responsibility for “planning, directing and 
co-ordinating” the Community Projects through- 
oat the country under the general supervision 
of the Central Committee and in consultation 
with the appropriate authorities in the various 
States.19 The objectives of the Community 
Development programme have been defined 
as under20 :— 
i) Leading rural population from chronic 
under-employment to full employment, 
ii) Leading rural population from chro- 
nic agricultural -under-production. to 
full “production, by apphogtion of 
scietinfic knowledge ; 


iii) The largest possible extension ofthe 
priociple of co-operation by making 
the rural families credit-worthy ; and 


iv) Increased ‘community effort for work 
of benefit to the community as a 
whole, such as village roads, tanks, 
wells, schools, community centres, 
children’s parks, €te., ete. 


In short the function of the Community 
— evelopment programme is to bring about the 
transformatiav of the erstwhile “police state” 
intoa “Welfare State”. But there can be 
ns doubt that federal states and welfare states 
d> not go well together.”2! Having enshrined 
in the Indian Constitution the Directive 
~zinciples of State Policy, the Constitutional 
<athers were disposed to give the’ Union 
tsovernment adequate powers, within the demo- 
ratice frame-work, to act effectively for 
securing and protecting a social order “in 


which justice, social, economic and political, . 


shall inform all the institutions of the national 
ife.22 


admit of fractional treatment. 


National Planning demands centralisation, 
which is incompatible with federalism. Plan- 
ning in India was foreseen by the Consti- 
tutional fathers as the logical outcome of the 
march of history and there could be no escape 
from it, even if it impinged upon the principles 
of federalism. Therefore, the principles of 
federalism were subordinated to Planning to 
the extent that they were in conflict with it. 
The position has been summed up in these 
words by a distinguished authority: “The 
master-plar. of economic development must be 
country-wide... -all federating units must 
accept over-all direction’ imposed by the 
master-plac. Tho federal Government must 
have adequate powers to evolve the general 
plan of economic development for the whole 
country and must have power to carry out its 


- essential features and to supervise and enforce 


its implementation by the federating units. 
This is only inherent in economic planning.’’23 
Evidently a large number of sectors of econo- 
mic development, eg., husbanding the hydro- 
clectrié resources, setting up of steel and 
Atomic Plants, Planning of Crop Production,, 
exploitation of mineral resources—do not 
- It is, therefore, 
not surprising that those who regard the 
Indian Constitution as federal, see a-unitary 
trend in its working during the past ten years. 
According to Shri Santhanam, “Planning for 
the purposes of economic development prac- 
tically superseded the federal constitution so 
far as states were cencerned.”24 But, as has 


` been pointed out already, the Indian Constitu- 


tion itself does not claim to be federal, 
especially in its narrow and rigid theoetical , 
sense. 

VI 

The question of Community Development 
vis-a-vis the Divisional, Powers in the 7th 
Schedule of the Indian Constitution has to be 
looked in the perspective mentioned in the 
foregoing sections. 

The criticism of Community Development; 
mentioned earlier in this article would appear 
to be withont substance when it is remember- 
ed that-—— l 

“First, the Community’ Development is 
more a concept or method or a programme, 
which transcends the artificial boundaries set 
up between the centre and the states by the 


therefore, that it does not find a place asa 
subject in any of the three lists of the 7th 
Schedule. a 

Seeond, Federalism, in the modern world, 
has for different people different shades of 
meaning varying between classical federalism 
and a decentralised unitary system. + 


Third, the Indian Constitution does not 
claim to be a federal one. 


Fourth, Constitution provides for a 
strong centre, as the fathers of the constitu- 
tion realized that federalism was not compati- 
ble with economic planning, and 


Fifth, thes Community Development has 
almost a universal appeal as being the best 
instrument for the rapid regeneration of rural 


India. 


The ‘criticism. becomes still more diluted 


when the Union-State participation in this. 


programme is looked upon as a partnership, 
rather than as a superiorsubordinate rela- 
tionship. According to the U. N. Evalution 
Mission25 “The Policy for Community Deve- 
lopment in India is formulated at the central 
and state levels, but country-wide consulta- 
tions are carried out in all-India conferences 
or seminars on particular snbjects or problems.” 
In the light of this evidence, the charge of 
one way influence by the central Ministry of 
Community Development does not appear to 
hold much water. As Shri Santhanam_points 
out in another context :. “If a State argues 
that the Planning Commission has no statutory 
authority and that it is not bound by its 
decision, constitutionally it would be quite 
right and the (Central: government would be 


powerless to compel the state to fall in line.”26 , 


These remarks apply no less to_the Ministry’ 
of Community Development. If the States 
have accepted the normal pattern of Commu- 


~ 


nity Development, if they send their personnel * 


to the Trading Institutions set up by the 
Ministry, if they take part in the conferences 
and seminars arranged by the Ministry, 
they do so as equal partners in the full 
knowledge that thereby they contribute 
to, and derive benefit from, the pooled experi- 
ence of all the States which the Ministry 
alone is in the best position to provide. Also, 
the Ministry of Community Development can 


trol over the details of the programme, having 
passed on much of it to the State Gover. 
mants, than what most other Ministries of 
the Central Government have done in respert 
of schemes sponsored and financed by the: 
waolly or partly, though executed by tlie 
State Governments.”27 And finally, there is 
no evidence that the partnership of the Centre 
and the States in this “mighty adventure” of 
building up a new rural India restricts in any 
way the freedom of the State to modify the 
programme so as to suit the conditions pre- 
vailing in a particular area. In this sense 
Community Development does not mark 
any “unitary trend in a federal system.” Con- 
munity Development seeks to provide an 
answer to the call of the day : it is complete!y 
in tune with the federalism evolving under the 
stress of present-day conditions. 
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THE CASE FOR A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL OF INQUIRY 
By R. K. SWAMY 


I 


Charges of corruption against Ministers 
have become very common in this country, 
and allegations are frequently. made in the 
Legislative Assemblies, Press and publie 
meetings. Most of them go unchallenged. 
Equally strange is the fact “that those who 
make allegations rarely take steps to establish 
their charges. Generally, the charges are too 
vague to warrant any specific action. More- 
over, the overwhelming majority of the party 
in power has encouraged the government, 
especially in the States where charges of cor- 
ruption are many, to overlook these allega- 
tions on the ground that such allegations are 
nothing but political propaganda. Due to the 
acceptance of the concept ofa Welfare State 
and the consequent emphasis on rapid indus- 
trial and economic development, Ministers 
and civil servants now wield enormous powers 
over vast resources, a task that requires great 
experience of men and materials which most 
of our ministers do not have. ‘There is every 
likelihood that bona fide mistakes and error 


of judgement might lead to waste of public 


funds ; lack of experience may also contribute 
to unconventional use of authority which 
might be misinterpreted by the public to mean 
many things, other than what was meant by 
the minister himself. Bound by intricate 
personal ties, the ministers find it difficult to 
keep off the relatives aspiring to make capital 
out of the ministers’ newly acquired powers. 
Most of the ministers themselves find it 
difficult bow not to subordinate public welfare 
to personal gains. Consequently, some of 
them may, by chance or by design, deviate 
from the normal behaviour expected of them. 
In this respect the public is no better than 
the minister. The opportunity to freely criti- 
cize those in power'is a novel experience to 
many of them. Due to the multiplicity of 


political parties and their propaganda, the 


political awareness of the people has increased 
considerably. This, perhaps, is the reason 


5 . « 


for. the people becoming over-critical of the 
ministers. Nevertheless, the charges of corrup- 
tion, however baseless and vague they may be, 
have adverse effects on the administration. 
In a democracy, they tend to demoralise and 
discourage ministers who tend to be enter- 
prising. Baseless charges hamper initiative 
and it is only natural that many of the minis- 
ters are inclined to play safe. Bona fide 
mis-akes and errors of judgement may be twis- 
ted to mean favouritism and abuse of power ; 

and many allegations are made merely to dis- 
credit the ministers. Added to this, the in- 


difference of the Ministers to criticisms and 


charges has encouraged baseless and irrespon- 
sible charges of corruption and favouritism. 


Criticisms cannot be discouraged as the 
people have a right to see that the govern- 
ment should function efficiently and with a 
minimum of waste. The confidence reposed 
in the ministers by the people must be on 
solid foundation ; otherwise, it may mean the 
verv collapse of democratic administration 
since repeated and unchallenged charges of 
corruption against ‘ministers may lead to 
absence of trust in democracy. So, it is 
essential that in a democratic set-up, ministers 
are not only honest but above suspicion. 

Corrnption, of course, takes various form.. 
Tt need not necessarily be in the form ct 
money nor need not be a personal gain to a 
minister. Money may be given to the Minister 
or his relative or friend for personal use ; or 
it may be for the political party to which the 
Minister belongs. In return for the benefac- 
tions thus received, the minister may use his 
position to get some work done to the benc- 
factor. It may be a quick disposal of a file, 


issue of a license, permit, contract or with- 
drawal of any action proposed to be takcn 


against somebody. Another form of corrup- 
tior is abuse of power, for example use of 
public funds to help private individuals as 
alleged in the L.I.C. investment in Mundhra 
concerns. Or as it may be, the minister 


:mployed in public services or in big private 
companies that may have dealings with 
the Government. In return for all these, 
the minister may show some concessions 
sr favours which in the norma] course of 
-vents, he should not: do. This misconduct, 
ibuse of power, favouritism are merely off- 
-hoots or ramifications of corruption and have 
:0 be tackled objectively. 
1 


> ad DE ae 

Even in countries like England and U.S.A., 
where public morality is said to be of a higher 
standard, the problem. of ‘improper use of 
‘uthority and corruption exists. How far 
these countries have been suecessful in deal- 
‘ng with this will’ be a profitable study to us. 
Speaking on this issue in the Rajya Sabha 
sn February 12, -1960 the Prime Minister 
condemned all loose talk about corruption, 
and observed that charges should not be flung 
-bout to create confusion and lack of faith 
in the minds of the people and thereby do 
injury to the nation’s cause. The Prime 
Minister added that those who macle allega- 
‘ions should go to the. ordinary courts of law 
Instead of demanding special tribunals. No 


Joubt, the courts in this country are the cus-, 


‘odians of law, both public and private, but 
whether they could uphold public morality 
“gs a controversial question. Even if the 
-ourts are inclined to consider questions con- 
-erning public morality, it is impossible to 
oring them under the group of cognizable 
ffences. The people are protected against 
arbitrary executive action, but there is no 
semedy for the improper use of authority and 
nisconduct in the ordinary courts unless the 
2xecutive violates the established law enforced 
yy the courts. Very often abuse of power 
ond improper use of authority are outside the 
‘urisdiction of the law courts ; so are nepotism, 
tavouritism, ete. Apart from this, the citizen 
naking the allegation is in a disadvantageous 
position, because he has no access to official 
files and documents. ‘There is no provision 
for the citizen to get the official papers and 
search out incriminating facts in this country. 

Such a thing is possible only in Sweden. 
This is very important because ‘unless the 
allegations are backed by evidence, the courts 


Minister .imse t admitted In the Kajya Sabha 
en February 12, 1960 that there was great 
difficulty in establishing the cases started by 
the Special Police Establishment before the 
courts and the latter were not satisfied unless 
there was cent per cent evidence. He said, “it 
is a frustrating and exasperating experience 
to see years pass by before anything could be 
done to a person known to be guilty of 
heinous offences.” The Special Police Esta- 
blishmens conducts preliminary investigations 
into corruption cases involving the public 
servants but has to prove the charges before 
a court of law. Whether the SPE could pro- 
ceed with equal 
involving ministers is yet to be seen., A very 
recent episode in this connection did not 
throw mech light. Thus to deal with cases 
coneernirg public morality and political influ- 
ence, scmewhat different institutions are 
required which willinvestigate charges without 
being bound by onerous rules of evidence. 


Ih 


Public Inquary Commissions, as an insti- 
tution to deal with corruption charges,- have 
been used in England, U.S.A. and India. For 
our purpose, public inquiry will mean 
“inquiries conducted by permanent or ad hoc 
bodies ; empowered by some definite statute, 
resolution or order, to investigate some. parti- 
cular problem of public interest’! In 
U.S.A., such éommittees arc appointed by 
the Congress by special statute and their 
powers are defined in the statute itself. In 
England and in India, public inquary commi- 
ssious may be constituted under the Tribunals 
of Inquary (Evidence) Act, 1921 and the 
Commissions of Inquary Act, 1952, respecti- 
vely. The tribunal and the Commission 
have been used to investigate charges of 
corruption against ministers, The tribunal 
and the commission have identical powers. 
The tribunal could be appointed when 
a resolution is passed in both the Houses 
of Parliament (Commons and 
inquiring ,into a definite matter of urgent 
public importance.2 


On the other hand in India, a Commission 
could be constituted for similar reasons (but 
not necessarly urgent) by a resolution in the 


kj 


independence into cases 


— 
+ 


Thords)for * 


We appuillecu, ULOG GVUULILULID PIUb NG JULH" 
led: The matter to be investigatéd mue be: 

1. Definite. 

2. Urgent. 
and x. of public importance. 

But in India, a Commission of Inquiry 
could be constituted even when the matter 
concerned is not urgent. 

The powers of the tribunal and the Commi- 
ssion are very similar. 8.1. of the Tribunals 
of Inquiry Act states that the tribunal shall 
have all the powers and privileges of a High 
Court in respect of the following matters. 


(a) The enforcing attendance of witne- 
sses and examining them on oath, 
affirmation or otherwise, 

and (e) subject to the rules of the court, the’ 
issuing of a commission to examine 
Witnesses abroad. 


Section 4 of the Commission of Inquiry - 


Act is on the same lines, and declares that the 
Commission shall have powers of a, Civil 
court while trying a suit under the Code of 
Civil Procedure in respect of the following 
matters. 

(i) Summoning and enforcing the atten- 
dance of any person and examining 
him on oath. 

(i1) Requiring the discovery and produc- 
tion of any document. 

(iii) Receiving evidence on affidavits. 

(iv) Requisitioning any public record or 
copy thereof from any court or 
office;” 

(v) Issuing commissions for the examina- 
tion of witnesses or documents; 

and (vi) any other matter which may be 
prescribed. 

By Section .5(2), the Government may 

authorise the ‘Commission to require any 


person subject to any privilege which may be. 


claimed by the person under any Jaw for the 
time being in force, to furnish information on 
such points or matters as, in the opinion of 
the Commission, may be useful for or relevant 
to the subject-matter of the inquiry. The 
Government may also empower the Commiss- 
ion ora gazetted officer specially authorised 
by the Commission for this porpose, to enter 
any building or place where the Commission 


has reason to believe that any books or` 


_ does 


‘public to be present at any part 


AUL ully uay WG LUMIU ALU ua) owl cuts y MH oe 
documents or books or take extracts or cow - 
of them subject to Ss. 102, 103 of the Co e 
of Criminal Procedure in so far as they m y 
be applicable—(Ss. 102, 108 of the Cr. ?. 
Code (India) refer to the method of search n d 
presence of witnesses during the seare). 
The Commissions of Inquiry Act also stat = 
thaz a Commission shall he deemed to he «s 
civil court, and when any offence as = 
described in the Indian Penal Code in 8.145 
(Omission to produce documents by tic 
person legally bound to produce it ;) S. 17% 
(refusing oath or affirmation when duly requ - 
red by a pubiic servant to make it); S. 1V) 
(refusing to answer a public servant authcris¢ | 
to cuestion); 8.180 (refusing to sign state 
mets) and S. 228 (intentional insult or i- 
terruption to public servant sitting on injudici:. 
proceedings) is commitied before the Comin 
ssion, it may forward the case to a magisira‘e 
having the jurisdiction to try the same undir 
S. 482 of the Code of Criminal procedu: > 
which relates to proceedings in cases of offo - 
ces against, and affecting the administratio 1 
of justice. By 5(5) of the Act, any proce- 
ding before a Commission shall be deemed 11 
be « judicial proceeding. 


Roth the English and the Indian Ac: 
give immunity for statements mac: 
before this court of inquiry, if they m> 
relevant and not-false. The Tribunal and ti » 
Commission are given powers to regulate th> 
procedure to. be followed by them. Ti» 
Commission has power to decide whether t») 
sit in public or otherwise, but the Indian Ak- 
not state in what circumstances ti : 
public may be excluded from the proceeding . 
It is understood that the discretion is to te 
exercised like other courts in the countt:. 
S. 2 (a) of the English Act expressly stat: - 
that a tribunal shall not refuse to allow tl- 
of tl 
opinion of tlo 


omer 


preceeding unless, in the 


tribunal, it is in the public interest to do xi. 


A tribunal may or may not permit, log: | 


representation to any person appearing befor 


it, it is stated in the Act. Although no suc 
provision is included in the Indian Act, | 
Commission has got discreation to permit «: 
not to permit legal representation. 


e UAn 
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The Commissions of Inquiry Act enables 
Lue Government to confer more power on a 
Commission, Re-examination of new witnes- 
33s and recall of witnesses who have already 
candered evidence even after the recording of 
1] the evidence by a Commission has been 
made possible by the Central Commissions of 
Taquiry (Procedure) Rules, 1960. The rules 
Lave been made in exercise of powers conferred 
by the Act and will apply to all commissions 
-vpointed by the Central Government. A 
Commission shall issue a notice to every 
person who, in its opinion, should be given an 
opportunity of being heard, to furnish a state- 
ment relating to such matters as may be 
specified in the notice, and to issue a notifica- 
ion inviting all persons acquainted with the 
subject matter of the inquiry to give 
statements relating to the inquiry. Every 
such statement has to be accompanied by an 
affidavit. Ithas also been made obligatory 
“or a Commission to give a reasonable 
opportunity to any person whose re- 
putation is likely to be prejudicially 
affected by the inquiry, to be heard and to 
produce evidence in his defence. Moreover, 
after all the evidence has been recorded, if 
the Central Government applies to the 
Commission to recall any witness or to examine 
anv new witness, a Commission can, if gatis- 
‘ied that it is necessary for the proper deter- 
mination of any relevant fact, recall a witness 
~or examine new witnesses. According to the 
Commissions of Inquiry Act, a Commission 
shall continue to- exist unless Governmennt 
aeclares that it shall cease to exist from such 
date as may be notified in the official gazette. 

After narrating powers of the tribunal 
and the Commission, the task now is to find 


aut how far publie inquiry bodies will be - 


cble to function 


successfully as anti-graft 
mstitutions. = 


IV 


Belcher Case 1948-49: England—The 
Police in their normal course of investigation 
into some allegations, found out that money 
obtained from a foot-ball promoters’ firm had 
been used to influence the Board of Trade. 
The name of Belcher, Parliamentary Secretary 
io the Board of Trade, was involved. As the 
Government was anxious that the fullest 


.to be a bombing area. 
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possible public inqniry should be made into 
the allegation which reflected on the purity 
of the administration, a Tribunal of Inquiry 
was then appointed under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. Justice Lynsky, a High Court Judge. 
The Lynsky Tribunal reported adversely on 
Belcher and Gibson, Director of the Bank of 
England and Chairman of the N. W. Electri- 
city Board. The report was published on 
January 25, 1949. The report stated that 
there was no ev'lence to show that large 
sums of money were involved. But Belcher 
was found to have accepted some presents, 
inclading a gold cigarette case, etc., knowing 
well that they were made for securing expedi- 
tious and favourable considerations by the 
Board of Trade. Belcher assisted some 
parties and withdrew one prosecution. On 
the publication of the report, Belcher an- 
nounced his resignation.4 Some important 
statements that Belcher made may be noted 
here. He deplored the fact that there was 
no appeal against the tribunal’s findings exeept 
“to the hearts and minds of those listening” 
to him. There can be no ‘Appeal on the tri- 
bunal’s finding as the tribunal is only a fact- 
finding body, and not a law-court. It would 


þe reasonadle to expect a tribunal to inform 


all the persons who are likely to be affected 
by the report so that they could produce 
evidence in their defence. The findings must 
be notified before the report is finalised so 
that the aggrieved persons are not deprived 
of the opportunity to explain their case with. 
reference to the findings of the Tribunal. 
This is made possible, in India, by the new 
Commissions of Inquiry (Procedure) Rules, 
1969. 

Crechet Down Case: England 1953-54— 
Another important public inquiry was con- 
ducted by Andrew Clark, Q. C. into what is 
known as “Crechel Down Case,” In the year 
1937, 725 acres of land at Crechel Down 
were compulsorily acquired by the Air Minis- 
try. In 1950, the land was transferred to the 
Agriculture Ministry when the land ceased 
Crechel area was a- 
part of the 725 acres previously held by 
Lieut. Com. Marten’s father-in-law. The 
Agriculture Ministry handed over the land 
to the Lands Commission for management. 
When it came to be known that Crechel Down 
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wing of the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
applicants were informed that tenancy would 
be advertised for tender in the press as soon 
as the property was ready. Com. Marten 
offered to buy the Crichel area, or the 
whole of Criche Down since the 
former area was compulsorily acquired from 
his father-in-law. By now Crechel Down was 
handed over to the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands and they decided to ascertain the 
possible rent for the area and then deal with 
the property. The Crown Lands Commi- 
ssioner, Thomson contacted Mr. Tozer who 
agreed to: pay £3 per acre as rent for the 
equipped land, Com. Marten wrote to ‘Crown 
Lands’ that he would rent the land without 
additional equipment, but was informed that 
the land was not for re-sale. Com. Marten’s 
offer war ignored. After two months Crechel 
Down was given to Mr. Tozer on an annual 
tenancy basis. In September, 1953, a petition 
was sent to the minister by farmers and land- 
owners (who were original applicants) 
asking for a public inquiry ; the minister was 
told that he was ill-advised and not apprised 
of true facts. 


The Tribunal, under the Chairmanship 
of Andrew Clark, Q. C., in its report stated 
that the failure to notify the Commissioners 
of Crown-lands of the applications for tenancy 
was due to the transfer of the officer then in 
charge of Lands Service. The Successor, 
came to know of the applications only in 
March, 1953 and that the selection of a tenant 
by Mr. Thomson in Februray, 1953 was per- 
fectly bonafide although it would have been 
in accord with the normal practice if it had 
been put up for public tender. The Tribunal 
observed that no better rent would have 
been obtained through public tender than 
that agreed to by Mr. Tozer. The Tribunal 
maintained that there was no trace of corrup- 
tion, bribery or personal dishonesty, but the 
procedure adopted was such as to give rise to 
misgivings among local farmers and land 
owners so as to justify the clamour for a 
public inquiry. 

Bank Rate Leakage Inquiry (England 
1957) :—Another important public inquiry 
in England was the Parker Tyibunal, which 
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from 5% to 7%, was announced on September r 
19, 1957. The day before this announce- 
ment, the Londod Stock Market registered 
heavy sales of government securitic-. | 
Newspapers reported selling of guilt-edged 
sesurities on the earlier day. Mr. Ilarnic 
Wilson, the Shadow Chancellor, inferred ihat 
there must have been a leakage of the propcsi. 
to increase the Bank rate and wrote to tlic 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury askine 
for an inquiry into the matter. On Septet 
ber 26, Mr. Wilson offered to submit evidence 
ard allegated that he had information 
suggesting that the leakage emanated from n 
pelitical source. The Lord Chancel 
conducted the preliminary inquiry and con. 
clided that there was no ground for a publie- 
inquairy. (Sep. 22, 57). Mr. Gaitskell disat- 
reed with the Lord Chancellor and said thit 
the inquiry should have been conducted Iv 
an independent, judicial person with powe:- 
to send for records and take evidence on 
ozth. Due to repeated demands of the opp»- 
sition for an inquiry, the Prime Ministe 
announced the decision to hold an inquiry, on 
November 13, 1957. Lord Justice Parkers 
was appointed ‘Chairman with two Quee1s 
counsels as members of the Tribunal which 
reported on January 21,1955. The Tribunal 
observed that there was no justification for 
tke allegations that information about tie 
raising of Bank rate was improperly disclosed 
to any person. The Chancellor of Exchequcr 
did explain in advance to press men, represe- 
nzatives of industry and the Conservative 
Central Office about the intended financis: 
measures but this was done with the approv:! 
of his cabinet colleagues. The propriety oi 
sich disclosures was for the Parliament to 
decide, the Tribunal added. It observed ihat 
it was not concerned with the question of a 
director of the Bank of England having other 
business responsibiiities which was also 1 
policy matter to be decided by the Parlin- 
ment. 

LIC. Investment Inquiry Jude « 
1958-59 :—After dealing with some of tc 
important cases where public inquiry was 
conducted in England, we will take up on 
Indian case in this fleld. The Chagla Inquiry 
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Commission was appointed by the Central 
Government on January 7,1953 when charges 
ct collusion and conspiracy were made in the 
“ok Sabha in connection with investment of 
the Life lusurance Corporation funds in Mund- 
nra group of concerns Astatement of purcha- 
sc; of shares by the LFC. was placed on the 
tdle of the Lok Sabha on December 11, 
1957. On December 16,1957, Mr E. Gandhi - 
raised a plea for enquiry into thd “conspi 
rivy in which”, he said, “public funds of 
LIGC. amounting to, over Rs. 1.56 crores 
were wrongfully employed to “finance the 
interests of an individual. (Mr. Haridas 
*T:indhra)* at the cost of the insured.” He 
charged LIC with ‘collusion with Mundhra’. 
Ie said that prices of shares purchased bv 
LIC in the Mundhra group of concerns were 
artificially manipulated in the Calcutta Stock 
Exchange and were bought directly from 
*{andhra instead of from the open market. 
H- said there were forged series of Mundhra 
sl:arces in the market, add the LIC failed to 
take proper precautions. The Finance 
iYnister denied all charges of conspiracy 
aud collusion, and disclaimed direct respon- 
sicility for the transaction. The general 


-tecnd of the debate in the Lok Sabha was 


taat the funds of LIC were wrongfully used 
to finance an individual at the cost of the 
insured. Mc. Dange said that the deal was 
crvanged to help ‘some’ old friends of ‘some’ 
ministers. As a consequence of the intense 
€emand for a probe, the Central Government 
eppointed Mr. Justice Chagla as a one man 
Commission of Inquiry on January 7, 1958. 
The Commission was asked to inquire into 
end report on the transactions of LIC 
rciating to the purchase ofshares in the 
?Landhra group of concerns. Although the 
linance Minister, Shri T.T. Krishnamachari 
cenied having authorised or acquiesced with 
tte purchase of shares, the Commission in 
ics report fixed the responsibility squarely 


cr the Finance Minister, both constitutio- 


nally ard in terms of acquiescence. 


Technically, the Commission fixed the 
ı esponsibility on the two executive officers 
o: the Corporation, Shri Kamath and Shri 
Jridhyanathan, The Commission refused to 
believe the statement of Shri H.M. Patel, 
Principal Finance Secretary, that the 
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purchase was made to relieve the crisis in 
Caleutta Stock Ehchange and concluded 
that the shares were bought purely to help 
Shri ITaridas Mundhra out of his difficulties, 
and that Shri H. M. Patel took the leading 
partin bringing about the transaction and 
that his actions were not repudiated by the 
Finance Minister. The procedure followed 
in fixing up the price was strongly criticized 
as unbusinezslike. The Commission pointed 
out that the Invéstment Committee of the Life 
Insuranse Cocporation was superseded. When 
the findings of the Commission came to be 
known, Shri T. T. K. resigned and further 
inquiry unler Pablic Servants (Enquiries) 
Act, L850 was ovdered to investigate into the 
fiadings on the conduct of the three public 
servants above named. : 
y , 
/ 

Noiy let us examine how far these inquirics 
were snecessful ag anti-graft investigation 
bodies In his reply dated „12-1-1951 to Shri 
T. T. Krishramacaari’s resiguation letter, Shri 
Nehru observed that his manner of approach 
to a complicated-problem was hardly satis- 
factory. ‘This was not the fault of any person 
but was rather due to the nature and method 
of such enqniry, ne added. He further said 
that-it (the enquiry? was neither judicial nor 
capable of cliciting all the facts. He con- 
demned the interest shown by the public over 
the encuiry and remarked that he personally 
felt Shri T. T. K. bad little to do with the 
transactions. These remarks of the Prime 
Minister caused widespread criticism. Mr. 
A. D. Gorwala; a distinguished retired civil 
servant, wrote ina letter to the Statesman, 
dated 16-2-1958, that Nehru’s attitude had 
shocked many people. He added: “Let us 
have at least some regard for democratic 
decency in our political life.” 

Acharya Kripalani said in the Lok Sabha 
on Febraary 19, 1958 that there was no doubt 
that the enqairy was of a judicial character 
and the conclusions were based on the evi- 
dence placed before the Commission. The 
Hindu, in the Editorial dated February 2, 1958 
observid ; “The Chagla report was generally 
welcomed in the Lok Sabha as enhancing the 
dignity and majesty of Parliament, and 
demonstrating to the world ‘the democratic 


+ ¢ 


i fon. 


amg tO Unagia, U. J, tne enquiry uaa peen 
an education for the public” “It should also 
act as a corrective to administrators all over 
the country because in future they would act 
with the consciousness that their actions may 
be subjected to public scrutiny”, he said. 


Both Chagla, C. J. and Mr. Setalved who 
assisted him were of the opinion that all the 
facts relating to the case had not been placed 
before the Commission. 

The comments on the Tribunals in England 
are equally interesting. Commenting on the 
Bank Rate ‘Tribunal, Times (London)? ob- 
served that in the process (of enquiry) many 
innocent people were put to great expense 
of time and money ; some who were not more 
than bystanders had to make public 
mauy intimate deiails of their lives and con- 
versations; men of high standing were treated 
like prisoners in the dock. “Granted that 
any genuine suspicion of dishonesty in public 
lite must be probed, is this provided for in a 
way which is not open to abuse ?”’—the 
editorial challenged. While discussing who 
should commission a public enquiry, it said, 
the decision to hold a public enquiry must 
rest squarely with Parliament and thereby 
with the Government which commands a 
parliamentary majority. It further remarked, 
“there i iş no escaping the fact that inquiries 
of this kind, once started, are found to be 
costly and unpleasant and all too likely to 
do at least temporary harm to innocent people, 
whatever the procedure. The first need is 
that they (inquiries) should not be instituted 
without sufficient cause. Parliament should 
exercise careful restraint in demanding them 
and be still more careful in bandying names 
about.” 

When the Parker report was discussed 
in the Commons on February 3, 1958, Mr. 
Butler expressed ` similar sentiments. He 

said, “It is impossible to tell beforehand how 
many people will be affected by such an en- 
quiry. Technically no one is accused. Too 

many people have had many details of their 
private lives laid bare, not only politicians 
but bankers, brokers, jobbers, government 
officials and a variety of others. Accordingly 
a heavy burden lies on those who pursue a 
campaign regardless of the means employed, 


a political bias. 


the 


CHDS UU ADWLUY LUL a PUNY LUYULY} Je 

While admitting tat public inquiries have 
their own merits, as an anti-graft body, it ha: 
got to be very sparingly used. The procedure 
for constituting a commission itself is verv 
cutabersome and the motives may have ever 
It is probable that the party 
in power will, as far as possible, try to avoid 
public scrutiny of its ministers’ conduct and 
instead may arrange for internal probes. Thi» 
will not, however, restore the confidence of 
people. Further every time a specilic 
charge ts to be made, the people in the “know 
of things” may not come forward with the 


evidence for fear of drawing adverse action 


on themselves. A Commission once constituted 
may be made to continue its existence forau 
long duration but whether “corruption” as 
such can be a specific charge for a probe js 
doibtful since only . specific cases can be 


- referred to and not vague generalisations. Ti 


consensus of opinion is that a publie enquiry 
commission is not a suitable institution. The 
ad hoe nature of the Commission, constituted 
after much hue and ery, automatically arous:- 
psychological tensions. The individuals con- 
cerned come in the limelight, and much pi» 
tective displays become unavoidable. More. 

over, the reports of findings are submitted by 
the Commissions to the Government whic) 
reserves the right ‘to publish or withholc 
them. The Government may accept tlu 
report or disagrec with it, and may initiate : 
separate departmental enquiry. This preces- 
even though genuine, does not help to con- 
so.idate public confidence in the right direc- 
ticn. Commissions that were constituted after 
clamour in press and parliament on = specitic 
cases draws lot of, undesirable public attr- 
tion, and defeats the very purpose of their 
existence. What is needed therefore is a more 
stable and quiet means for inquiring int: 
affairs which deserve censure. If public 
inyuiry is not the appropriate body to probe 
into corruption, the task is to find out whut 
else is better suited for the purpose. 


~ 


VI 


Tn his Srinjvas Sastri Lectures, 1959, at 
the Madras University, Shri C. D. Deshmukl. 
observed : “An uneasy public hears of nepr- 
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zsm (still very common), highhandedness, jerry- 
nandering, feathering of nests through pro- 
xcay and a dozen other sins of commission, 
arid omission, and yet is helpless for lack 
of data, facts and figures, evidence and 
roof. The informants are in nearly every 
sae timid and fearful lest they should come 
-ato trouble by testifying to the alleged facts. 
Tt is in order to deal with such a. situation 
saat a high level, impartial, standing judicial 
‘>, bunal is called for, to investigate and report 
zn complaints or laying of information. If 
sich a commission is established, I shall be 
azppy to make a beginning by lodging half 
1 dozen information myself.”6 On analysis, 
Sari Deshmukh’s suggestion has the following 
portant features : 

1. The tribunal will be a high level body ; 

2. It will be judicial ; 

3. It will be impartial; 

4. It will be permanent ; and 

5. It will only investigate and report on 

.cmplaints. 


While speaking in the Rajya Sabha on 
“ebruary 12, 1960 the prime Minister rejec- 
tel the proposal for a permanent tribunal to 
eiquire into the cases of corruption at high 
levels of administration as contrary to conven- 
ticns, but he expressed his willingness to have 
ssecifice charges of corruption against ‘any 
hghly placed person considered by aman in 
whose judgement all could have trust. He 


asserted that a permanent tribunal would not fit: 


in with the courtry’s: Constitution, and lead to 
tlə creation of an atmosphere of gossiping 
caout charges aud counter-charges. He said 
that any specific charge made would be inqui- 
rej into with whomsoever it may be concer-. 
nəd and however highly placed he might be, 
provided there was ‘prima facie’ substance in 
ths charge. The prime Minister said that 
Skri Deshmukh was not willing to disclose 
come of the cases to him, so that he (Shri 
Nehru) could form an idea whether to insti- 
tute further enquiry. Shri Deshmukh told 
tho prime Minister that he could not disclose 
the-cases in an ‘informal way’ but only if 
sme specifice formal steps were taken; he 
nso expressed his fear that his informants 
night get him into trouble. 

Speaking on the same day in the Rajya 
Seoha, Sardar K.M. Panikkar said that the 

c 
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appointment of a permanent tribunal was some- 
thing which touched the very roots of demo- 
cracy. He argued that a' permanent tribunal 
would override the rights of parliament and 
oust the jurisdiction of courts and once a step 
like overriding the normal machinery of 
parliament and democracy was taken, it 
would only end in dictatorship, either a mili- 
tary ‘one or one of bureaucrats. In a 
statement to the press Shri K.M. Munshi 
endorsed the view of the Prime Minister that 
a standing tribunal to investigate allegations 
of ministerial corruption cannot be set up 
under the Constitution. But he commended 
the practice preyailing in Sweden, that of 
Ombudsman, of appointing a high officer like 
the Attorney General to look into the allega- 
tions of ministerial corruption and misconduct 
if the officer, he said, was satisfied that there 
was a case worth enqniring into, an enquiry 
should be ordered. 

It is said that “the establishment of a per- 
manent tribunal to enquire into charges of 
corruption and misuse of power would create 
a supra-national body immune from the juris- 
diction and influence of the judiciary, the 
legislaturee and the executive. In effect it 
would establish a state within a State”.7 


Scrutinising. the arguments against the 
idea of a permanent tribunal suggested by 
Shri Deshmukh, it must be said that Shri 
Deshmukh’s suggestion has been largely: 
misunderstood. The permanent trbiunal will 
not be a supra-constitutional body; nor will 
it oust the jurisdiction of the courts. The 
tribunal, as suggested by Shri Deshmukh, 
will only investigate and report on complaints 
and act as a preliminary investigation commi- 
ssion, but permanent in tenure. It will be 
impartial and judicial in its approach. The 
argument that it will combine the powers of 
prosecution and judge is without foundation. 
‘The tribunal’s report will be obviously to 
parliament and all fit eases will be referred to 
the ordinary courts for final enquiry and 
disposal. 

A suggestion was made in the Congress ` 
parliamentary party Meeting on March 4, 
1960 to appoint a ‘vigilance committee’ to 
scrutinise complaints of corruption made to 
the Prime Minister against ministers and men 
in high places. Although the prime Minister 
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did not commit himself the suggestion came 


under heavy fire and was rejected. 


Departmental enquiry is out of question 
since as.an instrument of investigation into 
ministerial corruption, it is not at all appro- 
priate. A new experiment was made in 
Punjab; A committee was set us by the 
Punjub Government to deal with allegations 
of corruption against Ministers, - Deputy 
Ministers, Parliamentary Secretaries, AI.L.A.’s 
and M.L.C.’s, and members of local bodies, 
panchayats and office holders of political 
parties down to the district level, in addition 
toother non-officials of some social status. 
Lhe Committee had its first meeting on May 
30, 1960 under the Chairmanship of Pandit 
Sriram Sharma, M.L.C. and former leader of 
the Opposition. The Committee issued an 
appeal to the public to come forward with 
specific complaints supported by documentary 
„evidence to help the committee to tackle 
charges of corruption among non-officials. 
While giving the assurance that the names of 
the signitaries to complaints which have to be. 
submitted in writing would be treated as confi- 
dential, the committee said anonymous or 
vague complaints would not be entertained. 
The Chairman, Pandit Sharma resigned 
vs he did not find the committee an 
useful instrument for . checking corrup- 
tion. It would have been better if the 
Punjab Committee comprised of men of high 
judicial standing. Retired judges and men 
of integrity could have been included in 
the. committee, instead of political 
personalities. The experience in England is 
not very different. In 1912, a Select Com- 
mittee of Parliament was apointed to enquire 
into what is known as ‘the Marcony 
affair’. The members of the Select Commi- 
ttee divided strictly on party lines, and 
the system. has bten abandoned since 
then. 


VII 


Shri Deshmukh’s permanent tribunal closely 
resembles the system of Ombudsman found in 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. The Scandi- 
navian countries have a peculiar institution 
which is of great interest to us in the present 
context. There wee Parliamentary controllers 


6 


take a case against an official. 
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over the administration, called “Justitie Om- 
budsman” and “Militieombudsman.” Taking 
the 2xample of Sweden, we well see what are 
the vowers of the Ombudsman and his func- 
tions.”S The Swedish Coustitution of!1809, 
which is still in force, recognised the office 
of “Justitiekansler’ who supervised adminis- 
tration as the King’s Attorney-General; and 
gave him certain independence within the 
structure of crown officials. It also created 
the posts of “Justicieombudsman” and the 
“Militieombudsman”.9 They are elected by 
the Rikstag (the Swidish Parliament) for u 
period of four years to control the activitic- 
of pablic officials and to prevent the Crown 
from exercising undue influence over the 
judiziary. The Militieombudsman’s jurisdic- 
tion is confined to the military field and that o° 
Justiticombudsman to civil field. These two 
persons should be of ‘known ability and outsie- 
uding integrity and are given instructions for 
theiz duties by the Rikstag. The Justitie omb.t 
dsman in whom we are interested now, shil’, 
according to statutes laid down by the Riksta, 
supervise the observance of laws and regula- 
tions as applied in all except military matter - 
by the courts and by all public officlals, Fie 
Jusctiticombudsman shall institute proceeding -~ 
before the competent courts against those who 
in the execution of their official duties, have, 
thrcugh partiality, favouritism or other caus: 
committed any unlawful act, or neglected to 
perform their official duties properly. Every 
year the Ombudsman is required to go on 
inspection tours throughout the country to 
enable him to extend his control to all parts 
of the administrative sphere. He must submit 
an cnnual report to the Rikstag giving an 
account of his activities and the administration 
of kis office making suggestions for the im- 
provement of laws and regulations. The 
Omoudsman is clected by the Rikstag and il 
he ao longer enjoys the confidence of the 
Rikstag, the Rikstag may (on request by the 
Committee examining his conduct) discharge 
him before the end ot his normal term. 


The Justiticombudsman, loosely translated 
in English as Procurator for civil affairs, has 
considerable discretion as to how far he can 
He has not 
ultimate powers ` except to prosecute’ the 
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official concerned before the ordinary courts, 
and he normally does not do this unless the 
offence is serious or he is left with no alter- 
native. Complaints are entertained by the 
Ombudsman on request or by himself, and 
ordinary investigation takes place. The offi- 
rials involved are usually informed of the 
Ombudman’sfindings with a suggestion that the 
matters be set right. The complainants are 
informed of this with necessary instructions 
“or any future course of action, if necessary. 


The Justitieombudsman has great respon- 
sibilities as he is the, tribune of the people 
and their principal protector against the 
abuse of power by the administration or the 
udiciary. 
he city goverment which is under the super- 
vision of the county Governor buttheGovernor 
himself and his staff are subject to him. He 
18 responsible only to the Rikstag and there- 
“ore is able to play an independent role in 
zelation to the ordinary administrative set-up. 
“te does not have a separate machinery for 


Lis investigations but all officials in general © 


sre bound to afford him lawful assistance and 
zll public prosecutors should. aid him in the 
-ringing of actions when requested to do so. 
He is entitled to attend any court session held 
cy any authority as well as look into documen- 
zs issued by or in the hands any of authority. 
The Ombudsman, as an institution’ for super- 
<ision over the administration, is worth 
zxperimenting in this country. The outstan- 
Cing features that commend the institution is 
taat the Ombudsman is appointed by the Par- 
ament .and it liable to be removed by it if he 
dses not enjoy its confidence. He only investi- 
gates and prosecutes but does not act as a 
‘jndge. According to press reports, the 
Szandinavian idea of Ombudsman as an agency 
t investigate complaints of corruption, 
L2potism and favouritism and other malprac- 
tizes is rapidly catching the imagination of the 
people in Britain.10 It was reported that both 
t::e Conservativesand Labourites were studying 
tue working of this unique institution in 
€-yeden, Denmark and Norway to satisfy 
t.emselves about its usefulness before the 
t- e establishment of some such institution in 
England. According to a press report, there 
i: hardly any corruption of nepotism as such 
ir Government departments but there are 


The only field he cannot touch is” 
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cases where highly placed men use their 
influence to gct their work done. the individual 
hasin most cases no way of getting speedy 
redzess, when he is badly aggrived by a 
government action, The press report conti- 
nued that the Conservative Central Office and 
the Labour Party’s Political Secretariat had 
beea discussing in their own spheres how best 
Parliament could set up a Standing Commi- 
ssion consistent with the country’s parliamen- 
tary and administrative traditions, which 
could investigate all ‘prima facie’ cases of 
governmental malpractices and bureaucratic 
excesses brought to its notice by the public. 
British Members of Parliament are also repor- 
ted to be considering the idea ofan Ombudsman 
scheme at least as an instrument to reassure 
the common man: that justice is not very 
expensive. ' 


VIH 


There is no denial that the Ombudsman is 
alien to our Parliamentary traditions which 
lean heavily on the British, but the Ombuds- 
man idea is worth giving a trial in India. 
this country, a high-power preliminary inves- 
gating body may be constituted by the 
the Parliament after making necessary changes 
in the Constitution, if need be. The Parlia- 
menė may appoint a person of high integrity 
and‘ of soand judicial mind’ capable of being 
appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court for 
a period of five years. Civil servents who 
have been retired after holding senior-most 
civil appointments in regular government 
service may also be preferred to fill this post. 


r 


_He may be designated as the Chief of Admi- 


nistrative Inspection. He shall be assisted by 
two or taree persons of equal ability. The 
Parliament may engage the services of retired 
judges of High Courts and the Supreme Court. 
Members of the Bar, who have attained emi- 
nence in the field of various laws, may also be 
engaged. Retired civil servants might also be 
engaged to serve on the tribunal. The’ inclu- 
sion of jurists, judges and retired civil 
servants is necessary so that the Tribunal on 
which they serve will be fully aware of the 
limitations of the Governmental officials and 
ministers, and ‘the complexities involved 
in dezision making process at the executive 
level. The tribunal’s tenure shall be five years 


id 
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commensurate with the duration of the Lok 
Sabha. The terms of appointment—say salary, 
leave etc.—will be those applicable to the 
judges of the Supreme Court, to give the tri- 
bunal a maximum of independence from the 
executive influence. 

The tribunal or any individual member 
of the tribunal may be impeached by the 
Parliament in the manner provided for the 
impeachment of a judge of Supreme Court for 
valid reasons like misconduct, abuse of power 


etc. The tribunal shall ‘be assisted by ade- 


quate staff, appointed by itself in consultation 
with the Union Public Service Commission. 
The tribunal thus constituted shall. have 
nation-wide jarisdiction. 

All complaints of corruption, favouritism, 
improper use of authority and abuse of power 
shall be sent direct to the tribunal in writing. 
All such complaints shall be treated as coufi- 
dential. The tribunal itself may initiate 
investigations if it is satisfied that there is 
need for such investigation in any prticular 
case. ‘Lhe tribunal will have only powers of 
investigation with no powers of awarding 


punishments. Alternately, the maximum punish- ` 


ment by the Lok Sabha in which case appellate 
powers must be vested in a high court of 
regular judiciary. 

The tribunal shall make periodical reports 
on the functioning of its office, which may be 
an year or less than a year. If necessary the 
tribunal may initiate prosecution in regular 
law courts in deserving cases, but normally it 
shall contact the person or department con- 
cerned with a request to set things right. 
Failure to comply with the tribunal’s request 
shall automatically place the matter into the 
tribunal’s absolute discretion. The tribunal 


may prosecute the party concerned. In all 


cases, Lok Sabha must be informed. 


The tribunal shall have}; in addition to the 
above all the powers now given to a Central 
Commission of Inquiry appointed under the 
Commissions of Inquiry Act, 1952. The 
tribunal shall work in close collaboration with 
the Central Intelligence Bureau and the 
Special Police Establishment. Due to the 
vastness of the country thetribunal may not be 
able to look into all complaints and therefore 
it may delegate, some of its powers to another 
body subordinate to it. Regional tribunals 


a 
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may be created by the State Assemblies which 
shall have jurisdiction only within that State. 
But all cases of major importance and invol- 
ving political heads and higher civil servants 
belonging to All India Cadre shall be directly 
handled by the Central tribunal. Whether to 
exclude higher Judicial officers, President and 
Vice-President of the Republic from its 
jurisdiction shall be decided -by the 
Parliament. 

It is unreasonable to say that this sort of 
a tribunal will lead to unnecessary harassment 
and victimise ministers and public servants. 
On the other hand, there is every reason to 
believe that “the tribunal will act with the 
dignity and tradition of the present Auditor 
General’s office. The very presence of a 


‘tribunal will reduce baseless allegations and 


charges ; the ministers and. officials will be 
able to work without fear as they can always 
approach the tribunal, an impartial body, to 
get themselves vindicated. If, after a few 
years, say ten or fifteen, the Parliament finds 
no reason to prepetuate the tribunal it may 
abolish the institution subject only to the 
condition that the tribunal shall have a 
minimum of five years’ term of office. 

The new institution suggested here will 
not be a supra-constitutional body. It will be 
an ageht of parliament and subordinate to it, 
but independent of the executive. It cannot 
be said that this violates _the established 
principles of democratic administration, and 
ministeria] responsibility to parliament for 
clean administration. There is no doubt that 
the dignity of the ministerial office has to be 
respected but it cannot be treated like Ceaser’s 
wife. If people continue to discuss the inte- 
erity of the ministers and raise accusing 
fingers against their honesty, the future of 


m 


í 


democracy cannot be very bright in this, 


country. The point is that the ministers 
must not only be honest but must be known 


k 


to be honest. 


1 Investigations, Governmental: G.B. 
Galloway Encyclopaedia of Social 
Sciences Vol. VIII, p.251 

The Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) 

Act. 1921 Halsbury’s Statutes of 

England, Vol. IX, pp.622-624. 

3 The Commissions of Inquiry Act 
1952, India Code, Vol. III, Pare III, 
pp. 155 and 119. 
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4. National Herald, March 9, 1960, ( Editorial ) 


5 “Politics and Justice”, The Times, London, 
January 28, 1958. 

6 Citizens of No Mean Country —Sastry Memo- 
rial Lectures, 1959 by ©. D. Deshmukh. 


T7 Indian Express, February, 15 1960-Editorial. 
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5 The Profession of Goyernment—Chapman, 
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_ 9 Articles 96, 97 and 99 of the Swedish Cons- 
titution — Constitutions of Nations —PEASLES, 
Amos, d., 


10 The Times of India, April 6, 1960, 9: 4.- 


PARENTS ROLE IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
By Miss USHA BISWAS, MA, RT. 


“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world.’ There is a good deal of truth in the 
saying. There is no renying the fact that the 
parents—specially the mothers play an im- 
portant.role in the education of their children. 
It has been rightly said that the child’s mother 
is his first teacher, in as much as it is she 
who lays the foundation of his character and 
education. Indeed, the carly influence of his 
home, in which that of his mother predomi- 
nates, are hard to overcome. The impressions 
gathered in thé home in the early years of 
childhood, therefore, constitute the most 
permanent and lasting impressions of his life. 
The idea finds beautiful expression in ‘the 
following lines of Wordsworth — 


ve 


those first affections, ! 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountainlight of all our day, 
Are yet a masterlight of all our seeing.” 


It is in the home that a child acquires his first 
experiences. When he learns to speak, he 
only tries to reproduce what he hears the 
grown-ups say. He thus picks up the language 
and accents of his people by listening to what 
they speak and how they’ speak. He is apt 
to copy their mannerisms even. Gradually 
he adjusts himself to the environment of his 
home by adopting its customs and usages. 
He unconsciously assimilates the attitudes 
and prejudices of the intimate group of 
people, making up the family, as also the 
value and standards set by them. He absorbs 
the religious traditions of the family he is 


‘born into, and as he grows up, he tends to 
become pious or otherwise, just as he is im- 
pressed with the example set by his parents 
and elders. So the influence of the home or 
the fami-y cannot but leave an indelible mark 
on his mind and character. A child is by 
nature very imitative, and his character re- 
fiects the very atmosphere prevailing in his 
home. 


The most important function of the home 
or the family consists in providing the affec- 
tionate background, which helps promote the 
emotional development of children and ado- 
lescents. Love is an essential food needed 
for the normal growth and development of a 
young budding mind. A child’s mind, starved 
of this essential nourishment, can hardly 
thrive and develop on normal lines. A good 
school can seldom be a substitute for what 
a loveless home lacks. However loving and 
affectionate the teachers may be, they can 
never be expected to compensate adequately 
for what a child misses in sucha home. So 
the home is considered to be the chief train- 
ine-ground of his emotions and consequently 
of his character. The advantages-of a good 
home with wise and loving parents cannot, 
therefore, be overemphasized. This renders 
it absolutely necessary for the parents to be 
fully alive to the tremendous responsibility 


A 


that the proper up-bringing of their childrers 


entails. Theirs is the responsibility of bring- 
ing about the right atmosphere of the home 
as well as of providing a suitably affectionate 
background for the proper emotional develop- 
ment of their children. It is such a pity 


r 
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that even at the present moment very few 
parents prove equal to the task. Very many 
of them are inclined to think that the educa- 
tion of their children is solely the respon- 
sibility of the school. 


It is, however, needless to add that the 
parents should be patient, tactful, discreet 
and cautious in all their dealings swith the 
children. A good many of the former are apt 
to be over-anxious, over-indulgent, and over- 
protective. They should bear in mind that 
too much concern and solicitude for their 
children are no indications of genuine affec- 
tion and sympathy. Although children do 
need occasional demonstrations of parental 
love and affection, still that is no reason why 
their parents should spoil them through over- 
indulgence, which does more harm thai good. 


` This is likely to add to their self-importance, 


and thus make them fussy. Children should 
be encouraged to be as self-reliant as possible 
from their very childhood. Over-protective- 
ness on the part of their parents is sure to 
undermine their powers of self-reliance. Not 
that the parents should, therefore, fail to keep 
an ever-vigilant watch over the interests and 
activities of their children, Some parents, 
on the other hand, are prone to be overstrict 


and harsh to their children. “They are 
in the habit of bullying and scaring 
_ their children like anything. these stic- 


klers for discipline believe that to spare 
the rod is to spoil the child. Too lax 
and too rigid a discipline being equally bad, 
this sort of treatment cannot but result in 
producing problem children. To ensure the 
the best sesults, the via media should be 
adopted in all matters, relating to discipline. 
Tho wise parents ought to try to be friendly 
with their children without being too lax or 
too strict. The children should learn to be 
free and frank with their parents, from whom 


they should have no secrets, whatever. It 


is desirable that all their actions should be 
straightforward and aboveboard. The parents 
should also try to command the love and 
respect of their children. In that case the 
latter would seldom like to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the former by doing or saying 
anything wrong. Ina word, there should be 
perfect confidence and understanding on both 
sides. It should always be borne in mind by 


Cd 


- 


the parents that if they want their chiidre : 
to be well-behaved and discipline their livin s 
example, rather than preaching or sermonisin:, 
is expected to be far more effective and forec- 
ful. The consensus of opinion is that th- 
causes of a great majority of the cases «! 
juvenile delinquency are to be traced to ci-- 
turbed or unsatisfactory conditions prevailin ; 
in the children’s homes. 


Now what are the respective positions «i 
the father and mother in a family? Th» 
ather usually stands for “Masculinity an} 
protection.” Ina society, where patriarch - 
is mainly in vogue, the father naturally holc ~ 
a position superior fo that of the mothe. 
In the average Indian home, the father ususli» 
being the more educated of the two parent:, 
he is considered to be much wiser than ti.» 
mother, who is more or less relegated to th» 
background in the family. It is the father 
who has to act as the breadwinner «f 
his family and, as such, he is naturuily 
looked upon as the main prop— “the head 
and protector of the household”, run by 
the mother. He is a source of  strenet., 
security, and wisdom to his children, wilo 
need his help, guidance and protection. TIe 
financial security of the family mainly res:s 
with the father, whose’ death very often spel s 
disaster and utter ruin to it. As long as Le 
lives, he lets his children feel that their posi- 
tion is quite secure and that they have got 
somebody to help them out of their difficultics. 
The children do need this sense of securi:y 
as well as protection from dangers and appr- 
hensions. ‘They know that, in case of necd, 
their father will be there to allay their fea: x, 
and reassure them of help and protecticn. 
They dare not set‘at naught or flout the auth- 
rity. of their father, even if he happens to de 
friendly and sympathetic. More often thin 
not, the father turns out to be amore doni- 


‘nant personality i in the average “Indian fam ly 


than the ‘mother. On the other hand, tre 
mother is regarded as ‘the ministering ange! 
of the home’, who exerts a much more perva. 
sive influence over it, and has a greater held 
upon her children than the father, who has tr 
be very often away from the home for th; 
sake of his outside employment. She is the 
constant, inseparable friend and compan:o1 
of the child, who can hardly do without Io 
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loving care. It is she who nurses him, feeds 
anc clothes him, puts him to bed, tends him 
lovingly and carefully on his sick bed, 
miisters to all his needs and comforts, com- 
forts and solaces him in pain or grief, fondless 
anc. caresses him. In a word, the mother is 
feminine lave and sympathy incarnate. It is 
the nother that the child turns to fdr love, 
sympathy and comfort. 

It is the duty of the mothers to seethat their 
children develop certain good habits from 
eariy childhood. ‘The latter should be trained 
in t:e habits of neatness, cleanliness, regularity, 
and punctuality as also in those of self- 
reliznce in the early years of childhood. The 
neczasity and importance of order and disci- 
pline should also be impressed upon them in 
and through their day-to-day activities. Cer- 
tair moral and spiritual values, too, need to 
be inculcated in them. Truthfulness, honesty, 
justice and fairplay, dutifulness, obedience, 
co-cperation, sympathy and kindness should 
be tosterec among them from their very child- 
hoot, Itis incumbent ‘upon the parents to 
teaca their children these virtues by example 
ratter than by precept. The little ones learn 
coursesy and good manners, too, mainly 
thrcugh the examples set by their parents. 
Chidren are not by nature either supersti- 
tiou? or prejudiced against persons and things. 
They unconsciously imbibe the ‘superstitions 
and cvrejudices of their parents or elders. So, 
attempts should be made to develop in them 
a good critical judgment and a sense of 
just.ze in early childhood. In all such matters 
ther are inclined to regard the behaviour and 
attitude of their parents as a pattern to be 
copied.. So the latter should be as cautious— 
and self-restrained as possible, so as not to 
give themselves away in front of _ their 
children. 

Today many of the educated parents are 
generally awakening to the fact that the edu- 
eaticnof the children is the joint responsibility 
of tze home and the school. As the idea is 
gaining ground’ aay by ar the educated 
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parents are taking a much keener interest in 
the education of their children. The teachers 
can achieve very little without parental co- 
operation, There is talk of primary educa- 
tion being made compulsory for the children of 
the age group 6 to 11. Mere legislation will per- 
haps touch only the very fringe of the problem 
unless the help and co-operation of the parents 
ean be enlisted. But unfortunately the bulk 
of the Indian parents, specially the mothers, 
ave still uneducated or semi-cducated. So 
provision should be made for the education 
of the parents too, mainly through group 
discussions, the radio, , cinema, lectures, 
illustrated with slides, interesting talks by 
eminent child psychologists and specialists in 
children’s diseases, etc, The teachers , of the 
nursery kindergarten schools, however kind, 
affectionate, competent, well versed in child- 
study they may be, are hard put to it to 
solve the behaviour problems of the ‘children 
without the help and co-operation of the 
mothers. To avoid unnecessary waste in 
education, consequent upon the present in- 
discriminate rush for admission to schools and 
colleges, some vocational guidance for the stu- 
dents should be arranged for at the end of- 
each stage of education. So it is all the more 
imperative that the education to be gjven to 
each child after the primary stage should he 
determined accroding to his age, ability, and 
aptitude.:In this matter too, the teachers find it 
impossible to do without the help and co- 
operation of the parents. Today it is the 
duty and responsibility of the modern parent 
to see that his child receives an “appropriate” 
education. Parental co-operation is essential 
in the matter of medical examination also. 
The wise parents should help the teachers 
and the medical authorities concerned, if 


necessary, by supplying all the useful data 
and information, pertaining to their children’s 
health as well as to family history. Hence 
the need of parents-teachers’ associations, 
' which are still few and far between in our 
country. 
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. fine arts and to S. N. 


THE TENTH NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ART 
A By USAB 


This year Shri M. C. Chagla, Minister ot 
Education aud Culture inaugurated the Tenth 
National Exhibition of Art. Usually the in- 
auguration ceremony of this exhibition is done 
by the Vice-President. It was in 1953 that 
the first All-India Art Exhibition of the 
Akademi was arranged in the rooms of Jaipnr 
House. 
annual show is held-in the grand three-storeyed 
hall of the Akademi. 

Before Shri M. C. Chagla inaugurated the 
exhibition, robes of honour (Mahabastra) and 
copper plates (tamra-patra) were presented 
by Shri Mehdi Nawaz Jung to Sarvashri Rai 
Krishna Dasa for his Jong service to the 
Haldankar and V. P. 
Karmarkar (Iellows of the Akademi) for their 
valuable contribttions to the realm of fine arts. 


Shri M. C. Chagla then stated that 
contemporary art was making tremendous pro- 
gress in a world bridged by exchange of cul- 
tural ideas. It might have been parochial 
a century or two back when we could sce art 
pieces and decipher them as French or 
Indian, while to-day if is impossible to say 
whether a painting has been done by a French, 
Indian or American artists. 
artists needed proper help. Their services 
couid be used in emblishment of houses and 
for architecture. Although he doubted if 
in the past all such attempts were at all good. 
But it was unkind to think that while a 
painting of Cezanne was sold for the fabulous 
sum of about £70,000,the artist died a pauper. 
He, however, thought that because London and 
New York and other cities were flourishing 
markets for art wares, some of our artists fix 
their gaze to these art markets. This was 
rather unhealthy. It was the duty of the 
Lalit Kala Akademi to help them. 

He further said that it was for the first 
time that the Government under the Fourth 
Five Year Plan asked all Akademies ‘to oper 
emporia in capital cities under the auspices 


of Lalit Kala Akademi, ee make the’ 


Now for the last few years _ this ` 


He felt that ` 


masses art-conscious, and contribute to tle 
concept of national integration.. 

This Tenth National exhibition of <A ‘+t 
comprised 211 exhibits (159 paintings, 
28 sculptures and 24 graphics) representing 
the works of 165 artists selected from amono 
1323 submitted by 590 artists. The Selection 
and Judging Committee was composed vf 
Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, Sarvashri R. P. Kamut, 
Mahadav Satwalkar, 8. G. Thakur Singh a: id 
K. S. Kulkarni. 

The most glaring feature of this exhibition 
is that during the Akademi’s ten year ex s- 
tence it has hardly played its part to resus i- 
tate or even to encourage traditional irt 
styles. In its-first exhibition were seen a fw 
dozen good paintings in Indian style. To-cay 
we see such paintings in much smaller number 
and varieties. And most of these are weak, 
faulty and uninspired attempts. The argu- 
ment may be that many artists are neitrer 
inclined to do the labour that our traditic nal 
art calls for nor encouragement awaits thou, 
But a large number of artists are heard to 
say that to imprint the emotional trends of 
our time expressionistic, surrealistic or even 
dadaistic techniques are the royal reads to 
success. To add insult to injury a few 
art-critics usually deprecate the traditional 
style,but would acclaim any third rate modern 
art attempt as the work of a eifted artist. 
As if ancients or the painters of Ajanta cave, 
the sculptors who embellished templcs and 
the like had no knowledge of emotive expression 
or were unable to add cmotive meaning to 
realistic objects. Distortions, disharmony and 
incongruigity due to the use of odd material, 
weak drawing, infirm purpose and imagination 
have rendered at least twenty paintings futile 
and below the mark. 


Sculpturesa re always restricted in number, 
for firstly there are fewer  seulptors than 
painters and secondly, to transport sculptures 
is rather an onerous task. However, FRENZY 
though done with an acceut on distortion, is 
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sur? enough to express the mood vividly. 
This seven foot high human figure is composed 
of e ough superstructure of iron rods over 
whizk lead has been dripped to create two 
out:~-etched hands, a saucer-like eye gad a 
holly eye socket with the pupil set in the 
correr. Here and there it is not filled. in, 
but where it is, we see a rough pebbly finish. 
Mrs Pilloo R. Pochkhanawala has, thus, 
successfully conveyed her emotion vigorously. 
Ragizv Kaneria adopts his last year’s tech- 
niqu: of soldering a few odd shaped iron 
plate.: to create ANGRY FISH, but has failed 
to giv2 the total impression. FLIGHT is a six 
foot 1 und white log chiselled into the shape 
ofa corse with its lees stretched out to the 
fulles: to emphasise swiftness. Khandubhai 
Rama: Patel has brought out small and 
regule dimple marks of the chisel in this 
figure A CAT seated on its hind legs (4 ft. 
high) sa soft looking realistic creation by 
Naraz.n H. Kulkarni from a marble piece 
whicL has fine natural black shades round 
about the neck and back. We see a rhythmic 
brown polished timber figure STANDING 
WOMAN with the head slightly bent on one 
side. -n it Phulchand Pyne has shaped a 
pleasais realistic statuette. B. C. Sanyal’s 


crimso plaster head study PORTRAIT 
HEAK brings out a simple housewife in 


appropilate features and incised details. ‘In 
VULTURE Sadashiv Sathe has shown the 
hoppinz posture of a vulture with its wings 
partly cpened in white cement. The colour, 
howevsz, does not lend support to the weight 
of the fizure. 


Yunz0 adopts Picasso’s cubist style to 
show ager, dismay, curiosity and laughter 
by creacng a five-foot human form in angular 
planes, goggle or peering eyes in UN- 
BALALKCED MOOD. Balkrishnan Guru’s 
three .ucge Sculptures are there. Two of 
them— ~. ILLAGE GIRL and GRAM KI OR 
(Towarz: village) are cement creations yield- 
ing wavy limbs like silhouettes of women 
with hez:l covered. Both, though ‘the former 
has iror oxide treatment and latter is in dull 
grey co cur, have texture. His prize winning 
sculpture is A FORM ;_ It is a six-foot high 
tectonic =hape made out of cement and iron 
fillings hrving iron oxide colour and aims at 
describi-» a mother with her baby at her 
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bossom. It has syuarish, projected and hollowed 
parts made into a structure. P. V. Jankiramau 
has also obtained one of the ten prizes for his 
TWO FIGURES. This has been fashioned 
out of one copper plate by chasing and twist- 
ing here and there. It has soft round shapes 
describing a man and a woman moving for- 
ward with a load held by the man on his head 
and the woman holdiug a small bundle on her 
left waist. * 


Graphic art section shows better work 
than before, ia so far as whether the attempts 
are in wood cut or other media, fineness and 
textural effects are evident in quite a few. Of 
course in exposition modernistic tendeticy 
prevails. TATTOOING by Y. K. Sukla is a 
sympathcic rendering of an Indian scene 
where sutbdued cubes in realistic -approach 
show ‘in graded light and shade a woman is 
being tattcoed by anorther. His graphic are 
always of high standard. Pradumna Tana in 
ITALIAN LANDSCAPE (Mono-print) uses 
sepia tone to show houses or a church ith 
statues fixed on balconies. Below, on the 
road, are a few men, a horse drawn wagon ih 
deep black incised details. Samenath Hore 
in NIGHT has used grey to black, and to 
keep balance and maintain spatial quality 
spread brown and buff around a few creepers 
aud flowers. Though abstract in approach, 
Jagmohan Chopra has, by means of symboiie 
circles and floral designs and delicate etchings 
in crimson, indigo and black, executed COM- 
POSITION-2, Bimal Banerjee in COMPO- 
TION-HI shows sensitive incision. By 
spreading lemon, chocolate, dull brown 
specks of crimson or green and radiating fine 
wavy lines from the centre, he creates the 
feeling of gentls movement. Manhar Mak- 
wana’s prize winning wood-cut UNDER THE 
MOON is the description of a castle with 
spires of churches in linear approach on low 
brown ground. It shows slanting roofs, square 
doors and windows and to break the monotony 
he has described two semicircular arches at. 
the base and around the moon with criss-cross 
texture and black ‘sun-flower like petals. The 
total effect is charming. 

Portraits are very limited in number and 
the general standard is below. the mark. 
PORTRAIT OF SADHU is a water colour 
study by S. K. Thosar wherein he has brought 
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out the skin colour of a sagacious looking 
. face. The use of soft toned white for beard 
and moustouche and shades of mixed colour 
with an accent on crimson around, have all 


belped to bring out the personality. The ‘only: 


blemish that is discernible is that the turban 
is crisp and weighty. D.. Q. Sangwai has. 
been awarded a prize for REMA (Oil), a 
bright display of red, green and yellow in the 
dress of the lady who looks well built but 
her head and face have been painted in dis- 
proportionately elongated fashion. THE POR- 
TRAITURE (Oil) by Vidya Bhusan is slightly 
bad in perspective while in tone he paints a 
European female figure in dramatic pastel 
colour effect. Jatin Das hag done a good 
oil colour portrait of a young European lady 
—PORTRAIT—+to show that she is reading 
a book. Free use of shades of sienna with 
blue and gieenish patches in the background 
has made it powerful in expressing the feeling, 
but too much of highlight on the body with- 
out adequate balance, has added a bit of 
commercial touch to it. A few others are 
either photographic or are sub-standafd in 
execution. The quality of portraits seen 
a couple of years back in a portrait 
exhibition was certainly high; but what we 
see in the exbibitions of the Akademi is rather 
dismal. Anyhow, though the award has gone 
to a faulty portrait, it is good that encourage- 
ment is being given to this type of work. _ 


Let us see the few examples of Indian 
art. Kalyan Prasad Sharma has composed 
VIVAH SNAN in tempera. Here a pale 
yellow bride in white dress with enough of 
decorative designs and few ornaments is 
sitting on a grey stool. Around her are maid 
servants dressed in red, grey, yellow and pink 
hues standing with water jug, ceremonial 
articles in plates and the background has 


banana leaf, mango leaf tied to string and 


other decorations to give an air of a cere- 
monial occasion. VHAISHNAVITES by 
K. Srinivasalu is mural in character. 
are three large faces in orange, green -and 
‘lemon water colour and crayon with large 
folk art type eyes and semicircular marks on 
foreheads: Temple decorations lend support 
to the figures. Kumari Purnima Biswas has 
done MOTHER AND CHILD in wash tech- 
nique by trying to produce the glaze in 
T 


meticulous and ‘faultless. 


Here, 


slight blue or brown and pink, but the gluz» 
of wasn style has not its bright displa:. 
MUGDHA NAYIKA too is a wash paintin» 
with over-all luminous blue and indigo, Yh: 
features of the woman are after Moenc! 
mannerism in faulty anatomy and the bark- 
ground has marble fret-work. Miss Lt. 
Mathur paints JHANSI KI RANT showin s 
the moody queen in battle dress atop a gallop- 
ing steed with a small boy clutching her fro. 
behind amidst pinkish background an! 
greenish bushes. : 

Realistic paintings are quite high i 
standard. Bikash Bhattacharyya has den 
two praisworthy oil paintings viz. 2571 
DECEMBER 1963 and 22ND NOVEMBEF 
1963. Inthe former he has described ilc 
broken door, the corrugated sheets and otle 
details in fine natural oil colour shades anc 
appropriate texture. Even the scribbling oi 
the wall by a small boy is there. The oth% 
is a complicated view of a lane from the ron! 
oz a house showing green shutters, black 
doors, waite or grey walls of houses, shady 
courtyards or lane anda section of the roo! 
ix the front. Everywhere in the use ot 
pigments as well asin drawing, he has becn 
C. V. Dhar.n.:- 
ratnam’s rendering of a townscape is comme- 
dable? Here in HOUSES we see in dull 
white planes the walls of houses, black doors 
and windows with the sense of distance. The 
sky is dull white mixed with yellowish tinge 
and a few greyish tree trunks add balance 
in the foreground. Basudev B. Samart’s 
‘BAZAR’ is a water colour painting with 
enough of local touch of Saurashtra. It has 
yellow tents fixed on bamboos in regular 
rectangular design. To balance the brighi 
yellow, men and women in bright red, green, 
orange dress and merchandise of different hues 
have been shown. [Drown flag-stones and 
grey paths in slightly divisionist touch decc- 
rave the painting. This has been adjudged as 
one of the ten best exhibits. ` On a wet papc~ 
M. S. Joshi has painted a sensitive scene—- 
GREY MORNING. He shows in more 
diffused greys and white, the waves of sea 
over which several boats are wafting and the 
sky is grey through which bright light pours 
in. - Joshi does. this type of water colour 
paintings with great delicacy. He wins an 


` 


awa. for it, In SIGNAL 
POS Tushar Kumar Sanyal 
has described in bright toned 
eres indigo, green and black 
cil: the powerful mechanical 
cHe% of trafic light post 
witi. che top red lamp burning. 
‘The brown road has cracks 
avd lew tools at the base, 
Lav all made it an well 
avr: aged realistic painting. 


“q aere are a number of still- 
fe attempts, but because 
rea.istic creations with correct 
dvav ing and perspective have 
ven -ially fallen into disuse, 
still-life exhibits are indiffer- 
ent. However, Pradyumna 
fiirual Dave has skilfully 
arranged COMQOSITION— 
I] sy depicting a buff and 
velcw bowl with ripe multi- 
eolo red fruits, behind which 
is ¢ violet vase with a brilliant 
velicw bunch of flower with 
refl2ctions. He has made 
it 1 lovely painting by apply- 
ing mauve, indigo, grey and 
brown divisionist patches 
to csperse high tones in the 
centre. In spacing too he 
has added weight on . the 
botttm right. His arrange- 
mei. reveals a commendable 
erc ition. 


Expressionism, duc to its 
inhcrent power, continues to 
apg 2al to the artists. Several 
shaces of red and orange 
have been used by Vinod Shah 
to saow a distorted archaic 
wo uan having a red cage with 
birzi A blackand a white with 
biri on her hand in realis- 


An Old City (in oil) 
cist: Madan Lal Nagar 
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tic pattern are seen in HER BIRDS (Oil). 
A few scratches in grey indicate houses. TO 
THE TEMPLE by Arun Kumar Saxena is in 
contrasting lemon and chocolate grey water 
colour describing several round shaped, ex- 
cessively tall female figures going to a temple. 
It is in neo-Gujarati manner, a style having 
the touch of negro art. In mere fine jet black 
woolly clusters of pell-mell lines on white 
ground Nikhil Biswas has brought out the 
subjective feeling of ANIMAL (pen and ink) 
Le. the ferocity of a white bull by the use of a 
single contrasting tint. Miss Fatima Ahmed 
deploys grey, brown and ochre to bring out 
a round shaped tall moody woman in the 
middle of the canvas—PAINTING—TI (Oil). 
` Manab Kumar Banerjee, in a bit of impressio- 
nistic green oil, has painted five animated 
persons straining themselves in CHESS 
PLAYERS. By using patches of brown and 
buff and a red flickering flame on the ash-tray 
in the foreground and by arranging almost 
whirl spacing, he has done a balanced canvas. 
SCARECROW (Oil) is a bold approach to 
fantasy. Here Sultan Ali has shown a 
bright blue figure made out of a dress fitted 
on bamboos in a dim brownish field and a dull 
yellow man at the back. The nocturnal 
atmosphere and the image guarding the field 
have the right tonal effect, Heavy texture is 
observed in DESERTED (Oil). Patches of 
black,’ blue, indigo and white. have been 
distributed in the background as also on the 
dress of the woman who has a fearsome pink 
face. Beside her is a pale yellow looking 
agitated girl. In it Mrinal Bardhan has given 
vent to his feeling after his favourite subject. 
Madhukar Powle adopts the elegant attitude 
of our cave paintings in PROBLEM (Oil). It 
is distinct for its harmonised brown and grey 
pigments with texture to describe four grace- 
ful Bheel womens’ frontal 
expressions. 


Impressionistic attempts are now on the 
wane, although several are to be seen, 
_ APPLE SELLER (Oil) is a large canvas by 
' Kanaiyalal R. Yadav which 
grey overall stippling. A few white reetan- 
gular outlines describe houses and in the 
front are two indigo men with baskets of red 
apples in their hands. It is well composed, 
but the figures are static. Dhiraj Choudhury’s 


# 


thoughtful - 


has brownish . 
(Oil). 
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PAINTING—I (Oil) is mural in character. 
It speaks of a group of musicians playing 
flute and drum in overall light green. A 
townscape with gothic arches and a green and 
grey church of Germany has been composed 
by Bimal Das Gupta in GREEN CHURCIL 
The dull atmosphere has the ‘contrasting 
affect of light falling and breaking in sensitive 
green and grey shades which remind us of 
Bimal’s delicate handling of water colour that 
was his speciality. MOONLIGHT LAND- 
SCAPE (Oil) by D.A. Pawar is monochromic 
in deseribing sensitive shades of luminous blue 
contour of an uneven land. Bhabesh Chandra 
Sanyal has painted a dark green lawn with 
several bare trees in greyish white on which 
are shown a number of crows perched in 
NOCTURNE DIALOGUE (Oil). It reminds 
us of Cezanne’s style. 

Decorative folk art style too has been 
adopted by a few artists. Laxman Pais 


WINTER AND SPRING are portrayals in 


resonant oils after the description of Ritusa- 
mbara. Both have his long tried style of 
displaying herring-bone type eyebrows, floral 
or leafy decorations of faces and eyes after 
the folk art style of Goa. The former bas 
a bright blue background superseribed with 
white circular forms having heavy texture. 
Greén and light blue are also there and a bluc 
moon is atop. In the latter are four girls in 
grey to blue after folk art pattern above 
whom is a blazing whitish yellow sun with 
deep greyish texture. Around are indigo, 
yellow, green and orange plants and flower-. 
Hard wooden doll like figures of three giris 
had been displayed in low blues and white 
cver broken indigo-grey background by P. T. 
Reddy in A PLAY. 


Now we come to Modern art with ‘is 
ever multiplying schools of expression :- 

Abstract arb has a very considerable 
number of adherents, for it has become the 
hall-mark of success even for those who falicr 
in realistic paintings. 

Ghulam R. Santosh wins an award by his 
painting NEARER TO THEE MY LORD 
He has woven an emotional feeling in 
black rhythmic swirling strokes over which 
white texture anda few faint lemon circles 
or a bit of sky is observed. Here he is 
impressed by the other-worldly sense before 
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‘ 7 ` 
the e10w capped hills near Amarnath cave. 
Itwici Lal has painted in oils the total effect 
of a STEAMER IN SEA in patchy brown, 


sienna, grey, over which clusters of smoke are 


* dor! ag ‘out froma funnel and above it is’ the 


|, art. 
piec: with such qualities as rhythmic move- . 


_ spazing and colour harmony. 
why J:" Swaminathan needed a: huge canvas. 


light grey sky. In ,the foreground are wavy 
pale green water and a white churned line. It 
is utterstood that the artist is an orderly in 
the _.kademi and has no formal education in 
But what he has done justifies as an art 


of objects, 
One wonders 


meL: balance, arrangement 


O(I ft. x 5 ft.)—HEED THE PORTENT 


(Ot —to smear black and fix a square in red 


„in tlə bottom centre with zodiacal symbols 
- ‘after the style of tracery or a red line here or 


the:: to express his notion of evil omenl It 


"coul: be done within a third of its ‘size, there-. 


by reserving space. Biren De and his wife 


S. Kammie De have contributed to oil works 


--DYING OGRE and PANORAMA res- 


pectively. Biren De has done an illustrious 


work indeed and has obtained one of the ten 


awerls for his painting. It has a red setting 
sun, a black trident shape and a large vibrant 
blac:..-splotch having a bit of dripping 


 treazment. A few brown and yellow rectan- 
gulcr shapes with texture at the bottom mot 
only dilute the intensity of powerful black and 


red, but add the touch of calligraphy also. 
Wether in form or space or in emotive con- 
ten: it directly conveys the idea of the sad 
enc ofa brute force. Mrs. Kammie De does 


= stil: better work, but in the present painting 


too she has maintained the magic effect of 
diffusing low greys at the bottom and rhythmic 


movement of black, yellow, red and brown. 


wit: texture on the top. FEAR (Oil) isa 
fantasy expressed in terms of cubes by Suraj 
Ghai. Here we see in black and grey a form 
havirg gaping mouth, composed by means of 
cubes and.another circle which is divided into 
four sectors of black and white and two eyes 


-an€ in the top corner the moon in dim grey, 


All shese fantastic shapes are connected by 


meazs of white and grey wavy lines. Suraj 
did much better abstract paintings in the past. 
SILENCE IN MIRAGE has coaggulated 
shaves of light brown, white and specks of 
crimson oil colour to produce ` texture, 
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Ambadas produces intense tension of pigments 


in this painting, Ramnik Bhavsar’s THE 


WORLD OF COSMONAUT—I (Oil) has 
on black background, to large oval shapes. 
The one on the left is in luminous orange and 
yellow, partly bedimmed with grey web-like 
texture and the right one is in bright yellow’ 
with black texture. The attempt to coordi- 
nate the two heavenly bodies by means of a 
reddish black patch at the bottom is jarring. 


Dinkar Kowshik has, by exprsssing - 
BHISHMA on a bed of” arrows in, repe- 
titive green, blue and indigo cubes revitalise 
an Indian subject. Near his head is another 
figure of a man in darker tones of cubes. Har 
Krishan Lall has painted VILLAGE IN 
GHARWAL (Oil) in large yellow ochre and 
black depressions with bluish white as snow 
capped hills. It is much too compact with a 
slight dull skv treatment. Black cubes and 
squares resernbling army tents are shown 
amidst deep white snow on rising hills in 
indigo to give a fine total view of WINTER 
AFFAIR of Kashmir. Triloke Kaul has, 


' thus, added swift and sure flicks of oil colours 


to express the scene with power. Ramkindar’s 


PALM GROVE (Oil) has powerful and 


- realistic palm trees in bluish grey against 


clear blue sky, but the ground is sculpturesque 
hard yellowish sienna cubes. 


Dipak Banerjee in his oil painting STILL ` 
LIFE WITH MONEY PLANT AND: 
BOOK has arranged advancing and receding- 
rectangular planes with space in between -in 
shades of brown and yellew, a magenta pot 
with green creeping money-plant. A VILLAGE: 
FROM DELHI (Oil) has been ‘painted by- 
Singh Bhogal in his usual manner to display a 
wide multi-angular yellow expanse which has 
dark or light green structures around. The 
treatment yie.ds a cordinated spatial quality 
in realistic approach. One of the soft toned 
oil paintings, AN OLD CITY, painted in 
mellowed crimson, green, grey and indigo. 
has small white divisions to show houses, 
roads and other structures of:a city. In this 
oil painting Madan Lal Nagar has described 
red sand stone walls and mosques after Mog- 
hul architecture or a temple and gates to give 
a bird’s eye view of the city in divisionist: 
style. This wins one of the ten awards. 
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Gautam Vaghela has adopted 
gouache process in BLUE 
NIGHT? Here against a 
broken blue ane grey back- 
ground is a skeleton of buffalo 
in whitish black beside which 
red-throated vultures flap their 
wings. It has enough of dis- `. 
tortion. Cubist in design and 
mechanical in appeal are the 
twisted figures of a mother 
in greyish sienna and.the disc~ 
like head of her child in 
MOTHER DEPARTING by 
K. S. Kulkarni In OB- 
SESSED BY DREAM R. K. 
Dhawan has deployed violet 
and green which lack plastic 
expression. None of these has 
the audacity ‘of feeling or 
vigour of expression to expose 
a surrealistic pattern. 


_ Lastly, Jet us see some of the dadaistic 
art works. K. Œ. Aryan has composed 
PORTRAIT OF GOD by assembling bits, of 
fine to heavy wire meshes. Here and there he 
has used aluminium or bronze or blue tints. 
Tb it we sce pieces of wire meshes with an 
oval blank circle and insides it are -overlapp- 
ing mesh bits and specks of colour to reveal 
eyes, nose, and month. The idea is from dar- 
kness to light. and then to God. This too 
wins an award. Whether it is too pretentious 
or not, it is ultra-modern. -SHE STANDS 
BEFORE HER BROKEN MIRROR has 
been done by S. Krishan by putting black, 
green and yellow earth and fixing round or 
bits of mica over the coloured parts. A red 
speck on this pell-mell arrangement perhaps 
associates our mind with the women mentio- 
ned in the title. Kishore Parekh has fixed a 
large plank scorched by a blow lamp ona 
plywood. This is his COMPOSITION. Suhas 
Roy’s COMPOSITION contains a rectangular 
plywood with large patches of black paint. 
On the top of it is a round piece of 
hessian in indigo and at the bottom there 
is another irregular hessian piece which 
is connected with a patch of black paint 
by means of three red and yellow cat- 





Grey Morning 


(Water) 
S. J oshi 


guts. Let us imagine it is the dadaistic peri- 
rayal of a bridge under the moon light. Piv nji 
Sagara contrives to make WAY TO TN? 
NITY’ and HOMAGE TO KAFKA by ar 
strips of iron plates, copper plate, nails, s iSt. 
of black paint all fitted on larĝe wooden tra- 
mes. ‘he former shows the Sun in cop; per 
brown, the Moon in white iron plate and iial! 
bits are stars. In ‘Homage to Kafka’, he 1 
nailed long iron “strips in a row in uprivht 
fashion keeping two small openings at the 
bottom and on the top left is a large copper 
dise which has long iron nail bent and arrin- 
ged all around it like radiating shafts of list. | 


Artist : M. 


iis 


On the other side of the top portion, against 
black background, is a white iron vicce 
_ resembling the moon. Perhaps the artist 


a 


wants to express the effuleent genius which 
helped Kafka to write grotosque details and 
believe that man is in a hostile world. Any- 
how, cclour too can bring out the same fectine 
in a less baffling manner. 

Thus artists are leading us to a branch of 
the fine arts which verges on Grude craftsnian-. / 
ship. We might recall the idea of Ipstcin 
that when a mechanic can shape a metal 
piece elegantly or artistically he becomes an 

‘artist. 


EDUCATION IN MOGHUL INDIA | 
By Proressorn ATULANANDA SEN 


Derive the Turco-Afghan period, specially from 
the me of Iltutmish to the reign of Sikandar 
Lodi the curriculum of the Madrasahs, where 
higher education was imparted, followed a set 
pattesn. Greater emphasis was laid on theological 
education. The main subjects taught at the 
Madiasa-i-Firozshahi at Delhi were Jafsir 
(exegesis), Hadis (traditons), and Fiqh (juris- 
prudence). Besides. these subjects, grammar, 
literalure, logic, mysticism (tasawwuf), and 
scholasticism (Kalam) were also taught. - 


\fter the Moghul conquest of India all kinds 
of culzural activities, including education, received 
grcat encouragement. Both Babar and Humayun 
were men of refined taste. Humayun was a great 
bihlicphile, and scholar. In the Madrasah which 
he fcunded in Delhi special provision was made 
for tə teaching of Mathematics, Astronomy, and 
Geog-aphy, the subjects in which he was per- 
sonal v interested, 


The Moghuls like the Turco-Afghan rulers 
had 10 separate department of Education either 
in th: Central or the Provincial Government. 
But the emperors, and the Nobility were 
invar ably great patrons of learning. 


ESUCATIONAL Poticy oF AKBAR AND HIS 
SUCCESSORS 


nkbar took a keen interest in the education 
and the carriculum of the Primary schools then 
in vogue. At his suggestion Logic, Arithmatic, 
Mensuration, Geometry, Astronomy, Accountancy, 
Publie Administration, and Agriculture were in- 
cluded in the course of studies of the Madrashas. 
Thus, the teaching of these subjects gave a 
secular bias to the entire Educational System of 
the country. E 

Though almost an illiterate himself, Akbar 
evince] great interest in the early education and 
` training of children. The Ain-i-Akbari has given 
us an account of the organisation of elementary 
educa‘ion for children. Ain 25 of the Ajin-i- 
b Akbari says “In every country, but specially in 
> 


- 
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Hindustan, boys are kept in school for years, 
where they learn the consonants and vowels. A 
great portion of the life of the students is wasted 
by making them read many books. His Majesty 
orders that every school boy should first learn io 
write the letters of the alphabet, and also learn 
to trace their several forms. He ought to learn the 
shape and name of each letter, which may be done 
in two days, then the boy should proceed to write 
the joined letters. They may be practised for a 
week, after which the boy should learn some 
prose and poetry by heart, and then commit to 
memory some verses in praise of God or moral 
sentences each written separately. 

Care should be taken that he-learns to under- 
stand everything himself, but the teacher may 
assist him a little. He then ought, for sometime, 
to be daily practised in writing a hemistich or a 
verse, and will soon acquire a current hand. The 
teacher ought specially jo look after five things : 
knowledge of the letters; meanings of words ; 
the hemistich ; the verse ; the former. lesson. If 
this method of teaching be adopted a boy will 
Jearn in a month, or even in a day, what it 
took others years to understand.” As regards the 
subjects of study for higher education we have 
the following in the Ain-i-Akbari “Every boy 
ought to read books on Morals, Arithmetic, the 
notation peculiar to Arithmetic, -Agriculture, 
Mensuration, Geometry, Astronomy, Physiognomy, 
Household matters, the Rules of Government, 
Medicine, Logic, the Tabiy# (Natural Science) ; 
Riazi (Higher Mathematics), and Ilahi (Meta- 
physics and Theology), Sciences, and History ; 
all of which may be gradually acquired.” 


In studying Sanskrit, students ought to 
learn the Byakaran, Nyai, Vedanta, and 


Patanjal. .No one should be allowed to neglect 
those things which the present time requires.” 
Thus, Akbar’s Educational System was revolu- 
tionary in character, and marked a complete 
departure from the Educational System of the 
Turco-Afghan Sultans of Delhi. 

` These educational reforms of Akbar shed a 
new. light on Maktabs, and cast a bright lusture 


my 


+e 


over Madrasahs, the main agencies for impart- 
ing primary and higher education respectively. 

Making a reasonable allowance for exagge- 
ration in the statements of Abul. Fazl regarding 
Akbar’s reforms in primary and higher education 
it can be said that this novel method of 
teaching, specially Yn Maktabs (primary 
schools), enabled a student to save his time and 
energy to a considerable extent. 

The man who, more than anybody else, 
influenced the educational policy of Akbar was 
Mir Fathullah Shiraji, one of the greatest intel- 
lectuals of his age. He had many Inventions to 
his credit. He constructed a Millstone; which 
was placed on a cart, and turned itself and 
ground corn. He invented a looking glass which, 
whether near or at a distance, showed all sorts 
of curious figures. He invented a wheel which 
cleaned at a time twelve barrels. He invented 
matchlocks. He also $nvented a gun which on 
marches could be taken to pieces, and then put 
together again when required. He could find 
time not only for his scientific and mechanical 
inventions, but also for teaching his advanced 
students. His chief hobby was to teach small 
boys of seven or eight. Abul Fazl’s son was one 
of his pups. 

Akbar also made provision for technical and 
vocational training. Many karkhanas or work- 
shops were established, which formed a regular 
department under Government. ‘There were 
departments in these karkhanas, which specia- 
lised in particular lines. 

For instance one department specialised in 
brocade, while another specialised in the manu- 
facture of matchlocks, and guns. According to 
father Monserrate, the jesuit missionary, who 
was at the court of Akbar in 1580-82, Akbar had 


built a workshop near the palace, in which 


there were also studios and workshops for the 
finer and more reputable arts like painting, 
voldsmith’s work. tapestry making, carpet and 


curtain making, and manufacture of arms. Akbar 
took a personal interest in mechanical experi- 
ments. Thus, the Karkhanas were not only manu- 
facturing agencies, but were also centres for 
technical and vocational training to young men 
hy the system of apprenticeship. They were placed 
under a master-crafisman (USTAD) to learn the 
trade, and in course of time became experts them- 
selves. The Karkhanas trained and turned out 
numerous artisans and craftsmen in different 
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| ranches. who later set up their own indeperdent 
vorkshops. 

Akbar not only patronised inventors in 
realm, but also sent envoys to foreign counn”s 
to bring the curiosities from them. 

Thus, the bias of education in the ths: »f 
Akbar was more secular than religious. 

The result of the new educational polic», of 
Akbar was that many Hindus took to the ~udy 
cf Persian. 

In the Madrasahs and Maktabs ther» was 
no invidious discrimination between the 
Hindus and Muslims. Within a few decades o! the 
new Educational policy there flourished 
t4ndu poets, Historians, and Lexicogrep!s-rs. 
Some of the Hindu Scholars became very joof- 
cient in rational sefences (maqulat), and were 
appointed as teachers in the Madrasahs. Some 
of them were, Narayan, Madho Bhat, Sri Bhat, 
Eishan Nath, Ram Kishnan, Balabhadra Misra etc. 
There were many Hindu scholars of Medicine. 
aid Hindu physicians of eminence and 
were attached to the Court. Some of the Hindu 
physicians wrote books in Persian on the sricnve 
of Medicine. 


lis 


TH 


repute 


Akbar-built a magnificent Madrasah near his 
palace at Fatepur Sikri. Abul Fazal also i 
el a Madrasah at Fatepur Sikri, which exists even 
teday. Akbar also built a Madrasah at Agra for 
the Convenience of the scholars of that place. 
Chalpi Beg, the reputed Savant of Shiraz, vas- 
appointed its Principal. In 1561 Akbars foster 
rrother, Maham Augah, established a Madrosah 
a Delhi, with a mosque attached to i. |i 
known as “Khairul Manazil”. 


found- 


Was 


During the reje ens of Akhar’s great sucecssors 
tle progress of aon in the Empire was 
maintained. Jahangir ordered that on the death 
o` a noble the proceeds of his property instead of 
being utilised by the State (according ‘to the law 
o7 ecohest) should be spent on the building and 
the upkeep of the Madrasahs. He encouraged wen 
of learning. Agra hecame a celebrated seal of 
learning in his time, where Professors of every reli- 
gion and creed took up their abode, and students 
from far and near came for acquiring knowledge. 
During the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan 
arts and crafts throve as never before. Sir 
Tromas Roe has greatly admired the workman- 
ship displayed by the Indian craftsmen. He 
mentions the craftsmanship of the Kashmiris in 
glowing terms. 


- ~ + Though architeclure was.Shah Jahan’s hobby, 
othe: cultural activities also were encouraged by 
him. He founded a Madrash near the GAMI 
~- MUSD of Delhi, and endowed it with sufficient 
estams for its maintenance. During his reign 
Muih Farid, a great Mathematician, prepared a 
new astronomical Table. Shah Jahan patronised 
_ the arts and eminence in one or other branch of 
kno sledge flourished. Jahanara Begum (Begum 
Saks, Shah Jahan’s daughter, founded a 
Mac asah at Agra attached to the JAMI MUSJID, 
© whiet acquired great renown, and continued to 
_ function and prosper even in later times. 
Aurangzeb established numerous Madrasahs 


all over the country, and fixed stipends for- 


~teaesers and students. A considerable amount 
of ricney used to~be spent annually on these sub- 
sidios ° The result of this policy was that- the 
‘nu er of students in the Madrasahs increased to 
an uzprecedented degree, and poor and deserving 
students could pursue their studies without finan- 
worries. The assistance given to -students 
in proportion to their proficiency. 
*urangzeb had issued orders to the Provincial 
‘Diwens that all students from the lowest to the 
highest form, should be given financial help from 
the Provincial treasury with thé sanction of the 
Provincial SADR. 

Gut Aurangzeb’s approach, even in the intel- 
lectual and cultural sphere, was orthodox. He 
couid not tolerate the inclusion of any. book in 
the curriculum of the Madrasahs, which in any 
way violated the orthodox point of view. 

A great achievement of Aurangzeb’s time was 
the compilation of the “Fatawa-i-Alamgiri,” the 
most comprehensive digest of Muslim J urisprud- 

For this work, he engaged 


ctal 


“was 


enec ever compiled. 


: .3 
the services of the most famous “ULAMA” of his 


time. under the supervision of Sheikh Nizam of 
= Burzanpur. Napoleon in later times, like Aurang- 
zeb, earned great fame by making his Code Napo- 
leor, which was-one of his brillant and lasting 
achievements. ~ 

During the later Mughal period most of the 
new Madrasahs owed their existence to private 
effort and munificence. Most of them were 
founled by the nobles, who were of a pious bent 
of mind, and were interested in the advancement of 
learr ing. 

During this Period the courses of study with 
the bias towards “Maqulat” (rational sciences) 
com inued to be the order of the day, with slight 
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modifications from time to-time. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century Mulla Nizamuddin drew 
up asjllabus known as “Dars-e-Nizami,” which was 
in keeping wita the previous syllabuses in vogue. 
For the Primary and Secondary stages of education 
creat emphasis was laid on the Persian language, 
and sometimes it was made the medium of instruc- 
lion. Being the official language of the country 
even the non-Muslims éagerly learnt it. 


g, it may be said that each 
seat of higher learning specialised in one particular ’ 
branch. This accounts for the fact that the Scholars 
constantiy migrated from one place to anoher in, 
search of a suitable teacher. There was constant 
and intimate touch between the teacher and the 
taught, which should be considered “ the chief ` 
feature of the Educational System of the Mughal 
Age. 


Generally speaking 


Cenires of Muslim Learning 


The important centres of Muslim learning in 
Northern India during the period were Kashmir, 
Jaunpur, Lahore, Ahmedabad, Burhanpur ; Sir- 
hind, Jhameshwar, Ambala, Fatepur Sikri ete. 
There were also many far-famed centres of Muslim 
learning and scholarship in Bihar, e.g., Patna, 
Bihar Sharif, Maner, Barh, Bhagalpur, Hajipur, 
Rajgir etc. Patna possessed one of the most famous 
Madrasahs of those days, known as “Madrasah 
Saif Khan,” where reputed scholars in large num- 
bers flocked from distant places, and imparted 
instruction to numerous students. 


Education of Muslim Students 


Muslim children began their education at the 
age of four years, four months, and four days—in 
the nearest Maktab. The sons of nobles, and 
other well-to-do people were generally placed 
under the charge of prfvate tutors or “Ustads” for 
iheir elementary education. 

In almost all the cities and towns of medieval 
India there were Madrasahs attached to mosques 
and mausolems. Every where there were Maktabs 
in which reading, writing, and arithmatic were 
taught to the children of all classes without any 
distinction of caste and creed. The Maktabs func- 
tioned in the morning and in the afternoon, with 
an interval for the midday meal. The students 
were not charged any fees. - 

The teachers were supported by the rich of 
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the locality, and were respected by all. Such sports 
as Kabaddi were common all over the country. 
Good handwriting was valued, and calligraphy was 
practised, and encouraged. 

Higher education was generally:imparted in 
the Madrasahs or colleges situated in important 
towns and cities. The advanced students joined 
them, some of which had developed into famous 
seats of learning. 

Students were promoted from a lower class to 
a higher class according to the opinion of the 
teachers concerned, who took into account the total 
academic career of the students, whom they knew 
very intimately. There was no regular system of 
annual examinations. Academic distinctions were 
awarded in accordance with the aptitude of the 
candidate in a particular branch of knowledge. 


For instance, one who had excelled in Logie and- 


Philosophy was awarded the degree of “Fazil”. 
One who specialised in Theology was awarded the 
degree of “ALIM”. The expert in literature was 
awarded the degree of “QABIL”. A regular cere- 
mony, like the convocation of today, was held 
when these degrees were conferred upon: eligible 
students. ; 

The educational institutions were either sub- 
sidized and patronised by the State, or by some. 
munificent nobles, or other enlightened public men. 
Students enjoyed free education. There was no 
system of paying fees to the teachers in cash, but 
that of presenting gifts, mostly in kind, to the 
teachers was in vogue. Stipends were fixed for 
teachers, and poor students. In any case, expenses 
of education were not at all burdensome. 


~ 


Education of Hindu Students 


Hindu education was mainly imparted by the 
private tutors, pathsalas or elementary schools, 
and Tols or colleges. Besides, the academic debates 
and discussions among learned scholars also 
greatly helped the cause of popular education and 
refinement. Normally there were only two kinds 
of educational institutons, primary and higher. The 
teaching profession had practically become the 
monopoly of the Brahmans. , 

Elementary or primary instruction was given 
in a large number of pathsalas scattered over the 
different parts of the country. The curriculum of 
these pathsalas was generally uniform and simple. 
The courses consisted of instruction in the alpha- 
bet. vowels and consonants, combination of words, 
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spellings, vyakaran, lessons in reading, and ele- 
wentary arithmatic. A pathsala would either have 
a separate building of its own, on would sit in 
some building attached to a rich man’s house. or 
under a shady tree. These schools had no chivs 
and benchs. The students had to bring their own 
mats, and had to sit on the floor. 

The teacher sat on a stool. There were 
verious kinds of peculiar punishments (according 
to modern standard) meant for guilty  studenis. 
The students were fond of celebrating certain 
important festivals like Saraswati puja etc. They 
generally enjoyed eight day’s holiday in every 
institutions were patronised and 
endowed by the rich or munificent peop'e. 
Students generally enjoyed free education. So: 1- 
times fees were also paid to the teachers, mosik 
in kind in the shape of presents, or 
services. We have had instances of occasional 
payments of fees in cash also. 

In ‘the tols or colleges, which were the seats 
of higher learning, sanskrit language and literature 
formed a very important subject of study. The 
curriculum included kavya, vyakaran, jyoiist. 
chhanda, nyaya, darshan, administration, art of 
warfare, law, tantra, mantra etc. 


perso: ta } 


Famous Centres of Higher Hindu Learning 


-~ Among the most famous centres of higher 
Hindu learning in North India the most well-far- 
ed and reputed was Banaras. According to Aba] 
Fazl, Banaras had been the chief seat of learnins 
in Hindustan from time immemorial. Bernier 
calls it the “Athens of India”. Navadwipa 
Bengal, the birthplace of Chaitanya, was another 
very important centre of learning. It specialised 
in navya-nyaya (a new school of Nyaya Philo- 
sóphy}. Mithila, Mathura, Ujjain, Kashmir. 
Prayag, Hardwar, and Ayodhya were other very 
important centres of higher Hindu learning anl 
schclarship. The tols were geneally helped by the 
State, but mostly by the Hindu Rajas or chieftain». 
Stipends were fixed for the students and ihe 
teacners. Broadly speaking, each seat of higher 
learning specialised in one particular branch. 
This accounts for the constant migration 
scholars from one place to another in search of 7 
suitable teacher. In the South, Madura and Tanjore 
had high reputation for erudition of their 
Acharyas (Professors). 
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Education of Women 


Tae Mughal Emperors and the Muslim 
Aristccracy did not neglect the education of their 
womenfolk, Akbar had:made arrangements for 
giving suitable education to the inmates of the 
roya harem. He also established a girls’ school 
in his palace-fort at Fatepur Sikri, Moghul prin-: 
.-cesses and the daughters of the nobles were edu- 
_ catec. in their oe under the guidance of either 
old earned tutors, or educuied mistresses, or 
acco nplished eunuchs. Aurangzeb also arranged 
for he education of the females of his harem. 
Nun.erous instances in the Mughal period, 
„are available of highly educated and accomplished 
ladies belonging to the royal, families as well as to 
the ‘vell-to-do classes of society. 


Gulbadan Begum, was a 
She wrote the Humayun 
great historical value. 


p Babar’s daughter, 
highl, educated lady. 


Namah, which has 


Humayaun’s niece, Salima Sultana, was a highly - 
y ; ; 5 


educcted and accomplished Princess. She was 
well versed in Persian literature, and was a reputed 
Maham Anagah, Akbar’s foster mother, 
accomrished lady, and a great patron of 

Nur Jahan was a woman of profound 
with unique talent and mental endow- 
men:s. Mumtaz Mahal was well-known for her 
-wliferary.. tastes, and highly developed poetical 
Jaculcies. Jahanara (Begum Sahib) was reputed 
for ker vast knowledge, and high cultural accom- 
plishments. She was also a poetess. 


poet2ss. 
was an 
learaing. 
learning 


Almost all the daughters of Aurangzeb were 
well-read, and they had been educated in accord- 
ance with the Emperor’s own principles of educa- 
tion. Zebun-Nisa Begum was the most cultured 
and talented of them all. She was a poetess of 
greal repute, and had a rich library of her own. 
She was also a patroness of learning. She esta- 
blisied a literary academy, and a rich library for 
the use of scholars. 


Thus, we find that the Muslim ladies belong- 
ing to the higher classes of society were generally 
_ eduzated, end accomplished. But on account of 
sore difficulties of the age, specially the Purdah 
system, education of the icles: among the rich and 
wel -well-to-do classes was not universal, or on a 
mass scale. 


tducation of the girls of the middle classes 
was quite common. According to JAFAR SHARIF 


there was a number of educational institutions for 
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women in the cifferent parts of the country, mostly 
attached to the private houses. Muslim widows 
generally deemed it their duty to teach young girls 
in their own kouses. “The Holy Quran” formed 
their chief text-book. Besides getting lessons on 
morals and religion, they received a practical edu- 
cation for managing house-hold affairs, 

The Hind women of the upper and well-to- 
do classes also had a liberal education. They 
not lag behind their Muslim sisters in the 
field of education and cultural accomplishments. 
On account of the seclusion of the Hindu women, 
like their Muslim compeers, their ~opportunities 


‘for receiving education were meagre, and most of: 


the accomplished ladies of the well-to-do classes 
received their education in their houses under 
private tutors, 

Training in fine Arts‘ like Music, dancing 
painting etc, was not neglected. Literature, 
philosophy, logic, religion etc., also formed sub- 
jects of study. We have numerous instances in 
contemporary literary works to show the extent 
of literacy among the Hindu women of different 
sections of society. Some sort of co-educa- 
tion existed. Sometimes boys and girls read in 
the same school at least at the Primary and the 
lower secondary stages of education. Not only 
the mental, but leo: the physical side of women 


was developed in this Period. In the Bengali- tite- . 


rature we find instances of women going to war to 
fight against the enemies. 

No regular separate schools seem to have 
existed for imparting education to girls, who had 
their early lessons usually from their parents. 
Girls in their childhood attended schools along 
with boys, and learnt the Quran (if they were 
Muhammadans), and one or two other lessons by 
rote. The rich appointed tutors to teach their 
daughters at home. There is no doubt about the 
literacy of high born and well-to-do women. The 
daughters of Rajput chiefs, and some Bengali 
Zamindats were usually able to read and write. 
Special stress was laid on the education of 


‘widows, some of whom even became teachers. 


Thus, the education of women, Hindu. and 
Muslim, was fnostly confined to the rich, and the 
well-to-do sections of the society. The growing 
curtailment of their freedom caused by the Purdah 
system, child marriage, and other social evils and 
practices was chjefly weaporncible for the prevailing 
mass illiteracy among them during the Moghul 


Age. 
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Women. belonging to .the poorer sections of 
Society had very little time or opportunities for 
v receiving education, as they were too much pre- 
occupied with domestic and other duties to find 
leisure for intellectual pursuits or even recreation. 
The miserable condition of the poorer section of 
women of this period, specially in the field of 
education, was due to the fact that there wags no 
systematic and conscious move on the part of the 
State or Society to ameliorate their lot, and to 
impart education to them. 

The chief failing ‘of the medieval system of 
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education was that it was not found adequate te. 
enable its adherents to form habits of accurate 
observation, and practical judgment. It was much - 
too rigid, sterile, and bookish. Thus the sstem 
of education in vogue lacked resilience or purpo- 
s:veness, and had become much too rigid. and 
non-creative. 

The medieval system of adican on, P 
in the later Moghuł Period, failed to impart the 
qualities of leadership, and thus ensure the supply 
o? outstanding personalities in the different walks 
o: life, which the later Moghuls needed -so hardly. 


SECOND BUDGET | 


By KARUNA K. NANDI 


-THE popular reaction to the Union Budget. for. 


the year 1964-65, presented to Parliament last 
month by Union Finance Minister T. T. Krish- 
namachari, his second Budget so far and the 
first since his inclusion in the Union Cabinet 
last year, is that it indicates a basic departure 
from the fiscal policies and techniques of his 
predecessor, Shri Morarji Desai. We shall not 
concern ourselves with the trends of subsequent 
debates in Parliament on the Budget but shall 
confine ourselves to- the Budget as it -was origi- 
nally presnted by T. T. K. and the, Budget 
‘speech he delivered on the occasion to evaluate 
the extent and the directions, if any, to which 
the present Budget- indicates a departure from 
immediately preceding 
ment and the extent to which the present budget 
is likely to meet the requirements of development 
which, as the Finance Minister himself claimed, 
was the very first consideration in. formulating 
the Budget in the manner he has. 

Incidentally, we would also try to evaluate 
the extent. and the manner in which the presént 
Budget has been designed to meet the demands 
of an evolving “democratic socialism” in the 
country as: enunciated at the last annual plenary 
- session of the Indian National Congress held at 
Bhubaneshwar. é 
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in 1962-63,” 


Tue Price FACTOR 


It is generally admitted and the Firance 
Minister himself seems to endorse the view in 
course of the first part of his Budget speech. 
that the price factor has a vital bearing not 
merely on the trends of growth and investments, 
but its. inevitable reaction upon the trends of 
increasing concentration of income, wealth and 
economic power in selected and necessarily 
microscopic areas of the private sector. While 
the general index of wholesale prices is stated 
to have moved’ upwards by the comparatively — 
nominal extent of approximately 8 per cent over 
the first three years of the current Plan which. 
according to the Finance Minister, “cannot he 
considered large by any standards, ‘and particu- 
larly against the background of the sizeable step- - 


‘up in outlays under defence and developmen.” 


the general price index moving up-by a further 
7.2 per cent over the next nine months between 
March, 1963 and January, 1964 is now admitted 
to be a cause “for great concern.” The Finance _ 
Minister ascribes these price trends mainly to 
the inadequate rate of growth in agriculture 
which, after-evincing a growth rate “by 1.2 per“ 
cent in 19]-62,” again ‘declined by 3.3 per ciont 
Correspondingly industrial pro- 
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ducti:n registered a far better trend, being 10 
per c nt over the first nine months of the current 
year compared to 8.5 per cent during the 
corre-ponding period of the preceding year. The 
Vina: se Minister goes on to state that “treating 
the problem of growth as an isolated factor and 
prow ting growth by stepping up  invesement 
from ihe sources available within and without the 
coun.rv, without a corresponding policy for the 
incorces generated in the process, would only 
gene: ate inflation. Similarly, a price policy which 
disrezards .the dynamics of growth or the impact 
on investment decisions cannot but be self- 
defeating in the same way as a price policy which 
is noz coordinated with a corresponding policy 
in regard to wages... . Nor can one succeed 
in reising resources for defence or develop- 
ment by taxation if all such effort leads to 
price increaseses which are passed on all along the 
line . . . . By imposing satutory controls on the 
price: of certain basic products, we often succeed 
in dscouraging investment in the very indus- 
tries which produce those items .. . Often controls 
of tkis type do not result in the commodities in 
question being available to the consumer at lower 
prices. What happens is that the higher prices 
that the consumers continue to pay do not 
bene’:t the producer .. . . And, because these 
prices are not legally recognized, the Exchequer 
is also deprived of its dues. In curbing prřces 
fisca devices can be used much more effectively 
than ontrols which lead to abuses.” — 


A SHIFT in ATTITUDE ? 


On the question of prices, the Finance 
Mini-ler who, immediately before he was re- 
drafted into the Union Cabinet, pleaded in a 
num er of public addresses for the imposition 
of p'uysicaal controls, began to resile from his 
earlivr stand immediately after he rejoined the 
Gove:nment and now his entire reliance in this 
behali would seem to be based upon fiscal devices 

_only rather than on the imposition of controls 
whicl . he frankly admits, he has neither the admi- 
| Mistyalive nor other resources to effectively apply. 


Indeed. to the orthodox: student of econo-, 


mics and finance physical controls as the means 
of crecking the rising trends in prices would 
appezr to be only a half and a not too intelligent 
and 2ffective measure and had better be avoided 
excel as a measure of extreme emergency 
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over very shor} periods only. Fiscal measures are 
what would bë calculated to deal with the problem 
both more effectively and over long-term periods. 
But in devising these fiscal measures it is necessary 
to evaluate the basic causes for the rising price 
trends. There is no doubt that agricultural pro- 
duction, especially of edible items, have been in 
short supply correspondingly with the periods of | 
development in the economy and there does not 
seem to be any early prospects of the situation 
improving materially in this regard unless the 
entire Plan o2 development has been revised to 
impose added empliasis upon agricultural pro- 
duction with appropriate first priorities to those 
producer bases like irrigation, flood control, 
fertilizer production etc. calculated to service a 
fast-growing azriculture. But that would not seem 
to explain present trends in the price situation 
in its entirety. One factor which has been 
admittedly causing a great deal of pressure on 
the price structure especially in the essential 
consumer seclors.—a fact which has also been 
again and again underlined by the Finance 
Minister himself,—is that large and unorganized 
credit market in the country „which is generally 
regarded to be the principal culprit in hoarding 
commidities in short supply and generally creat- 
ing speculative pressures upon the price structure. 
The Finance Minister has, since reassuming the 
present portfolio in the Union Government, 
again and eagain reiterated the need to curb the 
activities of this menacing factor in the national 
economy but, so far, no effective measures would 
appear to have been evolved which would be 
calculated to deal with this matter. There can be™ 
no two opinions about the urgent need for 
devising such measures as would be likely 
to effectively circumscribe if not quite elimi- 
nate the influence of this admitteddly large 
sector of the credit market. The Budget, inspite 
of the penal masures introduced therein for 
dealing with cases of tax evasions dos not seem 
to include any operative provisions in this regard. 
So far’as the meaures proposed to deal with 
cases of tax evasion are concerned, since it is well 
known that there are as many ways, to the resour- 
celul, of getting round the laws as there are laws 
themselves, it is yel too early to visualize to what 
extent they might be effective in dealing with 
bonafide cases of large tax evasion and the 
apprehension has been generally voiced that their 
only effect may be to subject a lot of people to 
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a great deal of unnecessary harrassment while the . 


real tax-dodger would comfortably manage to 
continue to snap his fingers at the tax collectors. 


THE TAXATION STRUCTURE 
Another factor which must be admitted to 


have contributed in very large measure to sub- 
stantial inflationary pressures on the price struc- 


ture, to which reference has already been made, 


is the present taxation structure in the country. 
The Finance Minister himself admits by impli- 
cation that although his predecessor in office was 
obliged to resort, during his four year regime, 
to increasing measures of indirect taxation for 
urgent’ purposes of defence and development, it 
cannot be regarded as a very healthy trend in 
public taxation. In fact Shri Moraji Desai has 
been so prodigally resorting to indirect taxation 
measures for pruposes of revenue that in his last 
1963-64 Budget, the proportion of indirect tax- 
ation to the gross taxation burden on the country 
had already risen to as high a figure as 74.6 per 
cent of the total. It is significant that Mr. C. D. 
Deshmukh, in course of his 1950-51 Budget on 
the eve of the of the launching of the First Plan 
had calculated the burden of indirect taxaeion on 
the country in.that year at only about 7 per cent 
of total tax burdens. The incidence of indirect 
taxation has steadily mounted with the increasing 
burdens of taxation on the country as a whole, 
a very large proportion of which covers excise 
imposts on a variety of essential consumables. It 
would, however, be unfair to blame Mr. Morarji 
Desai for having set the fashion in this regard 
for one of the very first steps in this direction of 
easy revenue in complete disregard of the basic 
canons of sound public taxation was really 
taken by Mr. Krishnamachari himself during his 
earlier regime as Finance Minister when he 
placed an excise duty on mustard oil. 


EXCISE On CONSUMABLES 


It is a universally admitted canon of sound 
public taxation that excise imposts on consum- 
abes, especially those of an esseneial nature, 
should be wholly avoided for purposes of revenue 
except in such cases where it would be calculated 
to be a measure of sound public policy to restrict 
materially the consumption of certain kinds of 
consumables. Alchoholic edibles and other in- 
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toxicants come within this category naturally for 
it is universally recognized that restrictions placed 
on their unlimited consumption are regarded as 
a principle of sound public policy. Similarly sale 
or purchase taxes on certain kinds of consum- 
ables, especially those of the non-essential and 
luxury categories are regarded as an equaliv 
sound principle of taxation, especially during war 
time emergencies as a stimulant to public savines. 
It is also agreed that where such purchase or 
sale taxes are imposed, they should be listed in 
an identifiable manner in the bill of sale so that 
the consumers should be able to specifically realise 
the extent of the actual burden that their piir- 
chases of such nonessential or luxury goods 
have been ‘imposing upon them as a diret 
measure of abstinence from unnecessary and 
avoidable consumption. In all other cases excise 
Imposts on consumables, especially of an essential 
nature should be wholly avoided, for they are 
generally found to contribute materially to in- 
flationary pressures on the price structure. It 
should be noted in this connection that Mr. Morar ji 
Desai in the course of his increasing incidence 
of indirect taxation from one Budget-year to 
another, invariably sought to justify his measures 
on the plea that they were devised essential! 
as measures for restricting conspicuous con- 
sumption. But the operation of these tax measures 
in actual effect had rather the contrary result of 
putting increasingly additional pressures on the 
price structure. | 


Gross Price RISE 


When Mr. Krishnamachari, in course of his 
current Budget speech states that the fact that the 
wholesale ` general price index rose, during the 
first three years of the current Plan, by 
ageregale & per cent, it could not be considered 
“large by any standards,” he evaded an cvalu- 
ation, perhaps with deliberate intent, of ihe 
actual measure of price increase over the entire 
period of Planning since 1950-51. For it is onl 
when the incidence of the rise in the price 
level has been assessed on the background of 
the corresponding rise in the income levei 
throughout the eneire period of Planning that +- 
somewhat correct measure of thle real impact 
of rising prices on the progress of the econo: 
as a whole and, ‘especially, on those of the 
living levels of the people, would be avail 
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this country it would. iss he , re- 
crucial in any attempt to measure 
prices by assessing in 
the rise in the general wholesale 
rise in retail price indices, 


„able, In 


relation to 


especially -in the essential edible and other con- 
‘ sumcables’ sectors. For it is really at this level 


-by prices 


- -orc has also to 
fa [5 in production in relation to the laid down . 


correct wage-price policy as a possible corrective 


.. duction capacities laid down; 
-ctlprits in, this 
> ecmmparatively 
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in.the process as a result thereof. 


that the living of the people is ‘closely affected 
and a mere consideration of the 
general wholesale price indices, which seldom 
are found to circumscribe rises in retail prices 
in the essential consumable sector to only a 
co-responding extent, -that the impact of rising 
prees on the peoples’ living levels is really to 
be discovered. In the Finance Minister’s Budget 
speech this aspect of the problem of prices has 
bezn completely by-passed. 


f 


SHORTFALLS IN PRODUCTION 
In any consideration of the price problem 
take into account the short- 


capacity in terms of investments in both the 
private and the public sectors for itis at this 
level that additional pressures oñ the price levels 
are also inevitably eventuated. The Finance 
Minister, while taking note of this factor, has 
especially emphasised the need to enunciate a 


ace“nst inflationary pressures as a resut of isolated 
grcwth and additional incomes that are generated 
In a factual 
assessment of the problem it would, however, be 
bound to be discovered that it is not so much 


the additional incomes generated as a result of 


© eccnomic growth but rather the inadequacy of 
= the, incomes so’ generated in relation to the 
investments undertaken and the expanded pro- 


matter of price pressures. The 
low productivity derived from 
of the large private and 
which have been a 


investments in many 
prolic sector undertakings, 


 sisnificant feature-of our development ever since 
. development 
_-awnieh have-been assuming. increasing Se Ba 
_ over, the: years, 
: h:gh ‘production, costs’ and correspondingly a 
“price levels. 


planning has"been launched and 


-have_.inevitably. conn hued 


This also has to be corrected if a 
regimé-of stable price lévels has to be ushered in. 
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paoui TO AGRICULTURE ? 


It should be considered relevant in this 
context to enter into a discussion of the total 
picture of development planning. in the country 
as it has been and is being essayed over the years. 
An inescapable historical lesson of industrial 
development in almost all developed countries is 
that rapid industrial development has invariably 
followed, not preceded, the growth of an. agricul- 
tural surplus. In this country, while in the First 
Plan this historical lesson would seem to have 
guided the counseis of the architects of planning, 
there has been an obvious volte face since even 
as early as the Second Plan and the entire 
emphasis has been shifted from agriculture to 
industry. That may, in part, explain the present 
rather langusishing state of agricultural develop- 
ment and the country’s continuing dependence on 
large imports of food grains and some commer- 
cial crops like cotton to feed the people and keep 
the wheels of the most important single con- 
sumer industry in the country turning. Indeed, 
as Mr. Krishnamachari himself admits, the 
present stage of growth in agricultural production 
which, after programming for a 40 per cent 
growth over the’ entire Third Plan period; has so 
far yielded only a 1.2 per cent growth rate over 
the first two years of the Plan and a set back by 
3.3 per cent during the third year, has been 
causing the gravest anxiety. The former Food and 
Agriculture Minister, Mr. S. K. Patil, before he 
relinquished the burdens of office, was quite for- 
thright enough to have been reported to have 


said that self-sufficiency in food production in the - 


country would be quite impossible of achievement 
during the Current Plan and possibly not even 
in the Fourth ; 
goal in course of the next ten years or so. 


In 


this connection we have heard a great deal about. 


it may be possible to achieve this ` 


the need ‘to provide necessary incentives to farm ` 


growth 


producers to stimulte the agriculturl 
rate. Cash incentives or even the prospects of 
larger profits than hitherto are, however, not 


likely to’ contribute materially to agiiciltaral 


growth unless the necessary conditions-precedent 
encouraging farm productivity can be established: 


One. of these is inevitably more adequate supplies . 
o -of basic farming incentives, like irrigation water - 
and fertilizer’ availability, none of which have so ` 


far been generated in anywhere like an _ adequate 


teieaeirosand agriculture, by and large, still- con- 


oe? 
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Hnués in this country, to remain materially 
dependent upon the mercy of the seasons. Again, 
although land tenure reforms have been essayed 
in many States calculated to prevent further 
fragmentation of holdings, they have so'far not 
been adequately and effectively applied, and the 
vision of a more wholesome agricultural lay-out in 
the shape of large and integrated holdings by 
„way of cooperative farming. or. otherwise have 
continued’ to remain as distant as ever. Price 
incentives alone to farm producers are not, there- 


fore, likely to contribute materially to the growth . 


of agricultural production unti: these essential 
conditions have been fulfilled. But neither in the 
Plan, nor in the Government’ administration, 
—nor at the Centre, there seem to be any visible 
signs so far of any fresh and wholesome approach 
to the problem in this regard. A deficit agricul- 
ture with a rapidly growing industrial lay-out, 
especially in a country like India where the 
economy as a whole is bound to remain, for as long 
as one can visualize, principally agriculture- 
oriented, would be not merely bound to widen 
existing disparities, such a condition in the 
economy would be bound, as it has been visibly 
doing, to generate increasing inflationary pres- 


sures on the price structure, especially on the 
essential edible sectors. Unless, therefore, . far 
greater emphasis is laid upon agricultural 


development than has been the case so far, the 
growth of the economy would be bound to remain 
both eccentric and unwholesome. Not sufficient 
attention would seen to have been bestowed by 
the Finance Minister on this very* crucial aspect 
of growth. 


MUTTIPLE PRESSURES ON PRICES 


Various causes, none of which is capable of 
singly attenuating the continuously increas- 
ing pressures on the price structure have thus 
been listed. Thus, for instance, the pressures 
created by speculative hoarding of commodities 
in short supply, especially those in the essential 
edible sectors and which is generally known to 
being financed by that subterranean capital 
market whose operations are unregulated and the 
effect of whose operations are known to materially 
neutralize the effect of the policy of selective 
credit enunciated by the Reserve Bank at the 
instance of the Finance Ministry for some time. 
Then, there are the shortfalls in industria] pro- 
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duction norms, which have inevitably been materi- 
ally contributing to high costs and correspond- 
ing price pressures. Further, the effects of u 
languishing agriculture, especially in the bach- 
ground of fast expanding industrial capacity. i~ 
another recognized cause for inflationary pro~- 
sures on the essential sectors. Finally, there i- 
the taxation structure which, constructed as it 
is today. and \,from, which .the. present 
Miniter has not been able to make any sub- 
stantial departure although he seems to adniit 
its irrationale in so many words, has inherent 
Within itself inflationary potentials from which 
there would seem to be no escape in any dire’ 
tion. By and large the effect of the operation «! 
these varied factors upon the incidence of pric: 
over the years since planning has been launched 
was bound to have the most inimical results on 
the purchasing power at the bottom levels o! 
the economy in real terms, inspite of a visib’: 
expansion in the gross national product. Th 
Finance Minister speaks of Fiscal disciplines an‘! 
other like measures to deal with the price problein 
rather than’ the introduction of physical controls 
which are not the best method of dealing with 
a situation like this and if, fiscal and other di~- 
ciplines would yield the desired result in curb- 
ing the continually ascending price spiral. il 
would, inded, be a very welcome eventualily. 
Apart from the fact that physical controls, which 
would really mean rationing of some sort or 
other, -are bad on basic principles, the Govern. 
ment would not seem to have either the adminis. 
trative rectitude, imagination and efficiency te 
apply such controls effectively and wholesomcly. 
Fiscal disciplines would, therefore, be a ven 
desirable ,masure to deal with the situation, but 
in the various measures proposed in the Budget 
under review, there does not seem to be anything 
which would be likely to have any spontaneous 
effect on the dynamics of prices. As it is, during the 
very few weeks since the Finance Minister has 
presentted his current year’s Budget to the Lok 
Sabha, a fresh and quite an overt price spuri 
has been in evidence in _the Eastern Indian 
markets and which appears to have been assum- 
ing the shape of a virulent outbreak especially 
in all the edible sectors and particularly so in 
the retail markets. For instance, as we wrile. 
inspite of the contro] imposed on rice prices by ihe 
West Bengal Government at the beginning of the 
last winter harvests, the retail price of rice has 
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gon: up by very nearly 10 per cent on an 
average; pulses and grammes have registered an 
incr: ase of as much as 20 per cent, mustard oil 
has gone up very nearly 30 per cent and the 
pressure has passed on also to the green-grocery 
market, potatoes having registered a rise of as 
mucn as 40 per cent over the last one and a half 
weess, with other common vegetables lagging only 
a very short way behind. The Govrnment and 
the people alike seem to be completely helpless 
in sealing with the situation and, forces are be- 
coning Increasingly evident which might even 
coniibute to almost a famine condition again, 
inspite of apparently ample supply positions. Even 
wheat appears to have been causing a great deal 
of concern and anxiety and inspite of the Govern- 
mezt’s earlier assurances that as much wheat 
woud be supplied to the Eastern Indian con- 
summers as may be required by them, it is already 
in somewhat short supply. Possible fiscal dis- 
cipines against price pressures that may be 
cla:med by the Finance Minister to be inherent in 
his current Budget proposals, would thus seem 
to Save been completely set at naught. 


Economic GROWTH 


Incidentally, it should not be considered 
entirely irrelevant in this context if note were to 
be taken here of the basic concepts of economic 
grcath which would seem to have been inform- 
ing both the Planning Commission and Govern- 
mezt alike. The overwhelming emphasis in 
incastrial growth to the comparative neglect of 
agricultural growth has already been commented 
upm in foregoing ‘paragraphs. 
the inquiry on income distribution by the 
Mchalanobis Committee which has been released 
Jats last week would seem to underline the fact 
thet the income of-the agricultural worker in the 
country is approximately only one-half of that of 
the industrial worker and while the income of 
the latter has increased correspondingly with the 
average rise in the income of the employed 
pezson over the first two Plans, the income of 
the agricultural workers has remained compara- 
tively static. An obvious offshoot of such a 
sitzation would be bound to deck out the total 
national economy between two distinctive tiers, 
a shill comparateively microscopic upper indus- 
tric] deck and an overwhelmingly wide lower 
agricultural deck with such income disparities 


The results of 
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between the two as to make the two completely 
insular in relation to each other. The effect of 
such a condition of affairs can be easily visua- 
lized, especially when regard is had to the fact 
that it is the upper deck that determines the 
price levels. The disparities between agricultural 
and industrial incomes have aways been a 
problem even to the more highly developed 
countries anc various measures of relief to the 
agricultural worker have been conceived and 
applied for maintaining incentives and the. 
structure of effective demand. The recent ex- 
periments being more or less successfully carried 
out by the countries in Western Europe compris- 
ing the European Economic Community in 
respect of. farm price policies, would seem to be 
a further improvement, if their stability can be 
maintained, on the methods of other developed 
countries of Europe and the U.S.A. Viewed in 
this context the continual widening of the already 
existing gulf between farm and industrial 
dividends to the workers in the respective sectors 
of the econcmy would seem to be fraught with 
the extreme danger of a possible eventual break- 
down in the structure of effective dmand which, 
in the ultimate analysis, is the real determinant 
of economic progress and strength. All these the 
Finance Minister should have included in his con- 
sideration in framing the national Budget but of 
which very ‘ittle indication, if any at all, would 
seem to be avaiable in his current Budget 
proposals. 


~ 


PEOPLE BETTER OFF ? 

In this connection one is reminded of the 
constantly reiterated claims by the Government 
that people at large in the country today are, on 
the whole, better fed, better clothed and better 
housed than they were before development plann- 
ing was undertaken under Government aegis. One 
is reminded of the controversy raised on this issue 
by Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia and the justifications 
offered in reply by the then Minister of Planning 
and Labour, Mr. Gulzari Lal Nanda. Mr. Nanda, 
we then commented, virtually by-passed Dr. ° 
Lohia’s indictment by producing statistical data 


regarding the consumption expenditure of the 
people at the bottom levels of the economy 
and thereby sought to disprove the  latter’s 


accusation that inspite of ten years of develop- 
ment planning at enormous outlay of capital, 
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both indigenous and foreign, very nearly 60 
per cent of the country’s population had to 
subsist on a daily income of something like 3 
annas or roughly 19 nP. Facts and figures 
produced at the instance of the Planning 
Commission and the Government, we then pointed 
out in these columns, would go to demonstrate 
that if the data then produced by Mr. Nanda 
were correct, the only thing they proved was that 
the people have been living partly on capital or 
by hypothecation of their future labour, for 
clearly the disposable income of the people 
concerned was materially less than the figures of 
consumption expenditure as produced by Mr. 


Nanda. Information recently released by the 
Planning Commission regarding the volume of 
existing rural indebtedness would seem to 
conclusively prove such a contention. Mr. 
Nanda then also reiterated the claim that 
the people on the whole were better fed, 
better clothed, better housed and even better 


educated than they were a decade ago. There was 
not much logic in what Mr. Nanda had to say 
then on the subject, but the Mahalanobic Com- 
mittee’s report now available states that it had 
failed to discover aiy proof substantiating this 
claim. 


CONCENTRATION OF Economic POWER 


On the contrary, there is clear admission in 
the Finance Minister’s speech of the earlier indict- 
ment of the Congress Party at its Bhubaneshwar 
session, that the period of development planning 
has leđ to an increasing concentration of income, 
wealth and economic power and the tendency 
towards the growth of monopolies in the private 
sector. The Bhubaneshwar resolution on demo- 
cracy and socialism emphatically underlines the 
fact and demands effective curbs to be put in the 
way of their increasing operations. The Finance 
Minister also admits the fact of increasing con- 
centration of wealth and economic power and 
what he says in this connection by implication 
also underlines the admission that this concen- 
‘ivation has occured more overwhlmingly in the 
corporate sectors than in other areas of the private 
rector. He goes to great pains, however, to prove 
that it is not so much the contents of ownerhip in 
the privale corporate sector but what he describes 
as control,—and he makes quite a distinction be- 
tween the two,—-that is the real culprit in the 

9. 


“power in the hands of a few and the 
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matter. But whether it is merely ownership or- 
control in the private corporate sector that is 
accountable for the increasing concentration of 
economic power, the effect so far as the people 
at large and the total national economy is concern- 
ed, is the same. If the Mahalanobis Committec’s re- 
cently released findings have to be believed. the con- 
centration of wealth and consequent economic 
inevitable 
trends towards the growth of monopolies ‘which 
must follow as a result, has been going on unahat- 
ed. The Finance Minister claims that some re- 
cent measures by way of the amendmenis of the 
Companies’ Act and the Banking Companies’ \ct 
have already “paved the ground for the State to 
have strategic control over the private sector in 
order to ensure... . that anti-social activilic- are 
curbed and controlled.” It is yet too early to 
visualize to. what extent these measures ma; le 
effective in attenuating already acquired concen- 
tration of economic power or to prevent its further 
inroads upon the economy, but the reliefs proposed 
in the Budget to the corporate private sector for 
the so-called purpose of eneabling larger savings 
to be generated and stimulating investments for 
development, would be bound, in very large 
measure, to attenuate the effects of the restrictions 
on increasing concentration, if any, inherent in 
the a#mendments of the Banking and Companies 
laws. 


INCENTIVES FoR CONFIDENCE 


The Finance Minister makes much of the so- 
called need to “infuse some confidence” in the 
private sector and has therefore proposed various 
measures for providing incentives for ex 7-ting 
companies and, at the same time, for removine vr. 
at Jeast diminishing, “the, disincentives for mwer- 
corporate investments.” He also makes a distinc- 
tion between “capital-intensive’ industries «nd 
others on the plea that the need for the growth of 
basic industries is much too urgent. One does 
not repudiate this need, although having 
to the especial circumstances of the couniry. ihe 
need for the developneent of a wide-based stric- 
ture of labour-intensive industries also with jts 
higher and more rapidly effective employment 
potential at the same time, would seem to be of 
equally urgent momnt. H the ultimate coni 1: 
of development is admitted to be indexed In a 
process of steadily widening arcas and depths of 
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cC{fective demand of which a correspondingly 
sleudy progress towards full employment is the 
onl, reliable yardstick, it would not do merely to 
stimulate the growth of capital-intensive basic 
industries with its necessarily low employment 
potential, but it must also and simultaneously be 
complemented by an orderly growth of more 
labour-intensive mediuin and intermediate indus- 
tries. It is only then that the process of develop- 
mert can assume a progressive, balanced and 
wholesome tenor. 


LARGE CORPORATIONS 


So far as incentives to the large corporate 
private sector with a view to infusing confidence, 
of which so much is made by the Finance Minister, 
is concerned, the Mahalanobis Committee’s find- 
ings seem to indicate that such inducements are 
wholly superfluous. As it is “it is the concentra- 
tion of control in the industrial sector as a whole 
_,, < that presents the more menacing aspects of 
the concentration of economic power .. . 10 
groups had an interest of one kind or another in 
873 companies with a share capital of Rs. 205 


crores in 1951 and 929 companies with a share. 


carital of 297 crores in 1958. The top four of 
these 10 groups had control over companies with 
a share capital of Rs. 147 crores in 195] and 
Rs. 225 crores in 1958. JIntér-corporate invest- 
ment is the main instrument and an increasingly 
in portant one (emphasis ouf own) for the con- 
trol of companies. There is a significant link be- 
tween leading banks and large-sized industrial 
undrtakings.” Orie of the reasons, according to 
the Mahalanobis Committee, for the increase in 
economic power of the large groups is the flow of 


foreign investment and technical know-how 
through joint ventures. Also, “there is much 
iner-linking between newspapers and big 


business.” The Committee also states that one of the 
causes of economic concentration is inadequate 
development. We have already endeavoured to 
demonstrate Lin the foregoing ` analysis that the 
acmittedly inadequate levels of development 
derives from a variety of gauses,—the compara- 
tive lack of emphasis and the failure, so far, to 
Jay-down the necessary producer-bases for rapid 
agricultural growth for one, which has been 
leading to thé growth-of a high-cost and nume- 
rically infintesimal industrial super-deck in the 
economy, the comparatively inadequate produc- 


‘admittedly large 
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lion-yields of a now fairly wide-based industrial- 
capacity creaied at the expense of enormous but 
ali loo scarce capital, the operations of an un- 
regulated and generally unidentifiable but 
credit market which is not 
amenable to the ordinary fiscal disciplines of the 
State and which is known to have been creating 
constant anc progressively widening speculative 
pressures on the price structure especially in the 
essential sectors. All these have contributed their 
respective quotas to hig business in its process 
of concentration of economic power. So-called 
additional incentives to this already very power- 
ful sector in the economy for the alleged purpose 
of “infusing confidence” as has been sought to 
be done by the Finance Minister in his Budget 
proposals, would be bound, we are afraid, to 
further and materially accentuate the process of 
concentration of power in the large corporate 
sectors and the fiscal, legislative and adminis- 
trative measures that the Minister claims would 
begin to effect a steady process of “dispersal” 
would hardly be likely to prove effective even 
in a microscopic degree. 


CORPORATION TAXES à 


Even a cursory examination of the induce- 
ments and incentives thus offered to the large 
corporate seclor in private enterprise in concrete 
terms should be quite revealing. For one thing 
the Super Profits Tax imposed by the. preceding 
Finance Minister has now been removed frem 
the Statute Book and it has been replaced by a 
Surtax which, the Finance Minister claims would 
have the effect of curbing too much profiteering 
while at the same time maintaining incentives for 
widening enterprise and development. The Super 
Profits Tax, as conceived by Mr. Morarji Desai, 
it must be admitted, was somewhat inequitable 
in its operative shape. It must, ‘however, be 
admitted that there is nothing repugnant or evil 
in the conception of a tax which seeks to appro- 
priate for public purposes anything above and 
beyond an accepted norm of legitimate profit 
that any business or industrial enterprise would 
make. There may be difference of opinion as 
regards, first, the structure of the capital base upon 
which such a norm of legitimate and permissible 
level of profits should be enunciated, as there was 
in the case of last year’s legislation in this behalf. 
There can also be difference of opinion as regards 
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the first charges -on profits which would be 
accepted as admissible before working out the net 
profits on which the super-profits tax should be 
assessed. Further it might also have been legiti- 
mately claimed that the rate of tax imposed might 
have been more moderate and that its incidence 
should have been determined on the basis of net 
profits after tax and not the gross profits before 
. the basic income and super-taxes have been 
assessed. But for these controversial points, which 
might have been settled on a more rational basis 
than Mr. Desai had agreed to do in his last year’s 
imposition, there should not have been any basic 
objection to a structure of super-profits tax as 
such. Apparently, however, the present Finance 
Minister felt that the nature and incidence. of 
such a tax would prove a deterrant against 
private enterprise, destructive of confidence in the 
private corporate sector and that its continuance 
on the Statute Book would prove a deterrant 
against development investments. 
replaced this by a new Sur-tax which, will include 
in the capital base, for the assessment of the new 
' tax all equity and preference capital, debenture 
stocks, reserves, loans from approved ‘institutions 


and banks for 10 years and more, or from 
foreign sources for the purpose of creating 
additional capital assets, and a 10 per cent 


additional deduction on the gross capital hbase 
after tax. Only the residual profits will then be 
taxed to the extent of 40 per.cent. The manner 
of computing this tax, whether it provides 
incentives for savings and new investments or 
not, will certainly have the effect of enabling 
most large corporations to avoid paying any tax 
at all of this category and, to that extent, 
stimulate further concentration of economic 
power. As already commented upon by the 
Mahalanobis Committee that concentration of 
` economic power has, largely, been the result of 
inadequate development in the economy, the 
converse may also prove to be only too painfully 
true, that encouragements to further concentra- 
tion, as this particular tax in lieu of the old 
super profits tax will be calculated to offer to the 
larger corporations, may correspondingly halt 
the process and dynamics of development. 

In the process Mr. Krishnamachari has also 
proposed a very important additional inducement 
to certain categories of what he describes as-high 
priority industries who would be allowed a 10 
per cent rebate of the existing super tax 


He has now . 
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of 25 per cent each, as well as an additional 
20 per cent rebate on the new sur tax assessed 
on these enterprises. 


INTERCORPORATE OPERATIONS 


But, perhaps, the most important CO- 
cession to the private sector oifered by the 
Finance Minister has been in the field of 
inter-corporate operations. Whatever may 
be the view of the Finance Minister in this 
regard, there can be no repudiation of the 
incontrovertible fact that the increasing 
concentration of economic power has becn 
more largely stimulated by inter-corporet« 
operations, especially those -between lar « 
Banks and other corporations under commu. 
control than any other single factor. As a 
deterrant against concenration, therefore, 
it would seem that the most legitimate 
measure should have been to circumscrihe 
inter-corporate operations within severciv 
defined limits and not certainly to offer in- 
ducements to their further widening. It is. 
however, just this latter measure which Mr. 
Krishnamachari has included in his current 
Budget by offering the very substantial ind- 
ucement towards increasing concentration 
of economic power by altogether absolving 
all inifer-corporate dividends from the pre- 
sent super tax on such dividends. This would 
seem to be a direct and a deliberately overt 
repudiation of the principles enunciated in 
the celebrated Bhubaneshwar resolution on 
democracy and socialism. 


CEILING ON PERSONAL INCOME 


Mr. Morarji Desai imposed in his last 
year’s Budget a ceiling of Rs. 60,000 pev 
annum by way of remuneration to all Indian 
employees, inclusive of the value of perqui- 
sites drawn which would be allowed as lesi- 
timate expenses of a company for purposes 
of tax computations, while at the same time 
he exempted all foreign employees from 
this ceiling. We diq not like this distinction 
as, apart from being invidious, this would 
be a direct deterrant against the gradual 
process of Indianization of management 
personnel which has been in evidence 
for some time. This would have the effec: 
of further stimulating expatriation 0! 
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that already large body of Indian scientists 
and zechnologists who have been increasing- 
ly seeking and obtaining employment outside 
the country and whose services the nation 
wo..d seem to need so urgently to-day. 
But that in a country as poor as ours and 
where existing’) economic disparaities have 
already been far too wide and unbridgable 
and which has been generally assessed to 
be cne of the factors in the process of con- 
cen ration of economic power and the growth 
of monopolistic tendencies, some ceiling on 
ind.vidual incomes is a needful measure 
could hardly be repudiated by anyone in his 
rigkt senses. What was wanted was that 
the distinction as between an Indian em- 
plo-ee and a foreign one in a corporation 
shculd have been severely attenuated, if it 
was not possible ,to eliminate it altogether. 
The Government have been allegedly pur- 
sui ig a policy of offering a tax holiday to 
forcign personnel in Indian enterprises for 
a Limited period in order to fill the gap in 
tec.inical personnel. This, however obnoxi- 
ous in itself, might have been regarded as a 
necessary short-period measure for specific 
objectives of development. Unfortunately, 
horvever, the Government machinery deter- 
mizing where, to what extent, and the speci- 
fic abjectives for the attainment of which 
sucx a tax holiday has to be -needfully 
of{zred, has either been too lax or too ineffi- 
cient to limit its incidence to only needed and 
Specific objectives and for only specified 
periods of short duration. It was also neces- 
sary to determine in each case that the 
. petsonnel so imported and employed fulfill- 
ed certain requisite needs and were not 
di- erted to other less needful uses which 
cocld be as well covered by corresponding 
TInzian personnel, For instance, it should 
have been a declared objective of the Govern- 
mznt that “such tax holidays would not be 
allowed to imported personnel except to 
thse who are assigned to specific jobs in- 
vciving advanced technology of which neces- 
sary know-how is ordinarily not available 

w-thin the country. Instedd all and sundry, 
assigned to whatever jobs they may be, so 
loug as they are imported from abroad, are 
be:ng allowed this especial concession to 
erormous losses to the public revenues for 
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which there could never have been any 
legitimate justification. If a factual survey 
were to be made of the qualifications, attain- 
ments and technological experience of all 
the foreign personnel employed in Indian 
enterprises, we have not the least doubt 
that a very large proportion of these 
would be found to be mere mechanics 
or even less—bilaiti karigars as they 
are popularly dubbed—whose places ‘might 
have been far less expensively and more 
adequazely filled in by Indian person- 
nel. This would seem to be as true of the 
public sector as of the private and the pro- 
cess would appear to have assumed such 
proportions already as to indicate as if this 
country has become the happy dumping 
ground for most unemployables from other 
advanced countries. One is reminded of a 
story in this connection that a top-ranking 
plenipctentiary of a highly developed country 


‘while asked by one of his Indian friends as to 
‘since when his country had become so altruis- 


tic that she were able to send out her so-called 
technically qualified personnel to this and 
other underdeveloped countries while her- 
self importing large numbers of personnel 
from ebroad to run her own industries, was 
answered, on the condition, of course, that it 
was considered off the record, by the simple 
and forthright question as to why his 
country would not export her “sodden 
goods’ if a remunerative price was offered 
for them? As regards the limit of 3 years 
for which such tax holidays would be avail- 
able to foreign personnel, exemptions and 
exceptions are so widely and universally. 
being made that most foreign personnel in 
Indian enterprises are being allowed the 
privilege in perpetuity and ad infinitum. 
The less to the public revenues would appear 
to be overwhelming for most of which there 
would seern to have been no legitimate need 
at all. 


— 


Retire to Low [Ncomes 


~ So faras the bottom income levels of 
income-tax payers are concerned, Mr. 
Krishnamachari has removed a rather- ob- 
noxious measure altogether from the Statute 
Book. I mean the compulSory savings depo- 
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sit which had already been partly amended 
earlier in so far as it affected those who did 
not come within the purview of the income 
tax. Now the inGome tax payers will also be 
exempt from it. This is good so far as it 
goes for the two principal reasons; first that 
its effect was to attenuate the fundamental 
rights of the individual citizen guaranteed 
by the Constitution and was basically repug- 
e nant on that accoynt; secondly it was an 
imposition which, at the bottom levels, had 
the inevitable effect of further severely 
attenuating already too low living levels. 
But his claim that he has given these cate- 
gories of income-earners some relief would 
not appear to be borne out by facts. He has 
integrated all previous surchages into one 
basic and uniform tax rate subject to the 
usual allowances. Thus, at the lowest levels 
the present tax rate sums up all these pre- 
vious surcharges and additional surcharges 
inclusive of the compulsory deposit into one 
single rate the aggregate of which is not less 
than but actually equal to all these different 
elements in the deposit. In. the former 
computation the tax payer would, at least 
Stand to receive back the amount he depo- 
Sited under the savings scheme. In the 
present case, however, although he has to 
pay, in the aggregate, quite as much as he 
had to do last year, he does not get back 
anything at all. Where, then is the relief 
to these unfortunate income-earners of which 
so much is sought to be made by the Finance 


Minister? The annuity scheme for those. 


who earn Rs. 15,000 per annum and more 'is, 
indeed, a good one, but on basic principles it 
should have been ‘voluntary and not made 
compulsory. 


PRIVATE FOREIGN CAPITAL `^ 


It would be unfair if a passing reference 
was not made in this context to the super- 
inducement offered by the present Finance 
Minister to private foreign capital for parti- 
cipation in Indian public sector enterprises, 
if only to comment that he has thus opened 
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the door wide to a new field which mey be 
fraught with a variety of dangers to tue 
future process of development in the coux ra. 
It is also additionally obnoxious that idewi- 
cal privileges continue to be denied tu jru- 
vate Indian capital. This would seec i: 
indicate a shift in the Governments ù w 
economic policies which may be quite i. : 
reaching in their effect. 

It would seem, therefore, that the c#i- 
rent Budget of the Union Government. wo i 
be bound to have the eventual result, on ihe 
one hard, of further enriching the alreci ds 
rich ana thus allowing him to weild pron. s- 
sively more increasing economic power, ¢: 
at the same time to further impoverisn n 
real terms the already very poor. For, ii 
the effect of the Budget. would be bound io 
prove even harsher than it already was on 
the bottom levels of those who come witi.in 
the purview of the income tax, how much 
harsher it would be bound to prove to ilat 
very large and numerically overwhelnu ig 
class in the country who remain far below 
the reach of the income tax can easily te 
visualized. The inevitable effect would ve 
bound to further substantially widen alrcatly 
existing and very wide economic disparities 
in the country and thus would prove to be a 
direet repudiaton of the principles enunc- 
ated by the ruling party at its last Bhubi- 
neshwar get-together. We had commented 
in these columns earlier on the Bhuba- 
neshwar resolution that no serious departure 
from the present economic lay-out in ihe 
country could have been genuinely intend- 
ed, for it is not conceivable that the hand 
which had been again and again elevating the 
party into powers of government would be 
sought to be deliberately bitten by those who 
have been the beneficiaries of the largesse 
of big business and’ the moneyed classes. 
With another general election looming aheuc 
in course of the next two years, it is only 
legitimate to expect that the Governmen: 
would seek to further strengthen'the hands 
of those whose munificence would again be 
expected to vote it back into power. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
By R. C. BANERJI M.Sc. ` i 


In order that a library may meet its 
heavy responsibilities in modern days, it 
must have competent staff to manage and 
service it. The intricate services which a 
moce2rn library renders can only be handled 


by persons who are aware of the purposes 


, and potentialities of the library and. the 


tod Sade 


modern techniques and tools of achieving 
them. Without persons on the staff of the 
librazy who are thoroughly familiar with 
all facets of modern librarianship |‘the build- 
ing would be dead,” observes Ernest H. 
Wilzins® and “the books moribund ; slowly 
handled, poorly bound, poorly classified, 
poorly catalogued, poorly shelved, poorly 
charged, poorly controlled in every way, and 


© often misplaced, or completely unfindable— 


a szholar’s nightmare.” The preparation of 
persons to handle the complicated and com- 
plex professional tasks connected with the 
ordering, cataloging and classification of 
bocks and the general direction of a modern 
library, therefore, assumes great importance. 

The need for instituting courses in libra- 
rianship, however, came to be recognized 


onl, a few decades back. Before that there. 


were no training courses for librarianship 
anc. the eager novice used to learn by means 
of zn apprentice system. In those days the 
libraries contained limited number of books. 


It was therefore, not essential to have.ela-~ 


borate catalogues or any other reference 
too.s. The circumstances have changed now 
with the continuous flow of publications. In 
orcer to make the materials in libraries 
manageable and easily accessible for daily 
use. librarians evolved some methods for 
effizient acquisition, cataloguing and classifi- 
cation and perfected these methods. They 
realised that some type of formal training 
wars necessary before one could efficiently 
handle the responsibilities in a library. They 
discovered, just like the journalists, that 
there was a time when doctors and lawyers 
alsc did not receive any professional training. 
“Tre shop idea is the one that used to pre- 
vail in law and medicine. Legal studies began 


by copying bills of cost for the lawyer, medi- 
cal training by sweeping a doctor’s office. 
Now it is recognised that better results are 
obtained by starting with a systematic equip- 
ment in a professional school. Now the doctor 
begins only after he learns the principle—the 
experience of others. He must then work in 
a hospital to acquire the art,of practically 
applying his theories” (Joseph Pulitzer— 
editor and publisher of the New York 
World). , 

Librarians realized that the development . 
of professicnal training enriched and en- 
hanced the standing of the profession 
itself. This, they found, was true in the 
case of law and medicine and engineer- 
ing too. They realized that a libra- 
rian, if hẹ is to hit his target, is as much 
in need of perusing books on librarianship 
as the lawyer is in the need of reading the 
principles of jurisprudence. The need for 
systematic training and testing was thus 
slowly recognised and, in 1887, the first 
school for the education of librarians was 
set up at the Columbia college (now Colum- 
bia University) at New York. After that, 
the number of such schools increased in 
geometrical progression and today almost 
every country is having facilities for the 
professional training of librarians. 

7 

Training Facilities in Our Country 


In our country the lead in starting 
classes to train students in the science and 
art of librarianship was taken by the 
Punjab University in 1915 ie., before parti- 
tion. But this was dislocated due to parti- 
tion of the country and was later restarted. 
The Madras Library Association. was the 
next to start a course in 1929. This course 
was taken over by the University of Madras 
in 1938. After the Madras Library Association, 
courses were instituted “by the National 
Library at Calcutta, the Bengal Library 
Association and the Universities of Andhra, 
Bombay, Banaras, Calcutta and Delhi. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


Today there are in our country sixteen 
Universities which offer courses in Library 
Science. These are the Universities of 
Aligarh, Andhra, Banaras,- Baroda, Bombay 
Calcutta, Delhi, Karnatak, Kerala, Lucknow, 
Madras, Nagpur, Osmania, Punjab, Rajasthan 
and the 5.N.D.T. Women’s University. 


Certificate Course 


The certificate course is conducted in the 
Universities of Aligarh, Andhra, Madras, 
Osmania and Rajasthan. The minimum 
qualification laid down for admission to the 
course is a pass in High School or $.5.L.C. 
Examination with experience of library 
work varying from one University to an- 
other. In the Aligarh and Rajasthan Uni- 
versities at least one year’s experience is re- 
quired; in Andhra some experience is re- 
quired ; and in Madras five years’ experience 
is required. In the Universities of Rajasthan 
and Madras some concession regarding the 
requirements of experience for admission to 
the course is given to students who‘have 
passed the Higher Secondary or Pre-Univer- 
sity examination. Such students are requir- 
ed to possess experience of three years in 
Library work in the University of Madras 
and no experience in the case of Rajasthan. 
The duration of course is three months in 
the Universities of Rajasthan, Andhra, 
Madras, and Osmania; and of four months 
in the other two Universities. There is some 
uniformity in the curriculum. covered by the 
Universities, and all Universities have the 
following papers in common :—(1) Classifi- 
cation and Cataloguing (Theory and Practi- 
cal); (2) Library Organisation and adminis- 
tration. In the University of Rajasthan 
there is also a paper on Bibliography, Book 
selection and Reference Services and another 
on School library science. The total number 
of students enrolled is seventy in Aligarh ; 
twenty in Andhra; twentyone in Madras; 
twentyeight in Osmania; and twentysix 
y in Rajasthan. 


Diploma Course 

The Diploma course is conducted in the 
Universities of Andhra, Banaras, Baroda, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Karnatak, Nagpur, 


t 


University of Bombay, 
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Osmania, Punjab and in the S.N.D.T. 
Women’s University. The minimum acade- 
mic qualification prescribed for admission 
to the course is a Bachelor’s Degree. The 
duration of the course is of one year in all 
the Universities although there is a gruat 
divergence in the total number of hours 
devoted for lectures, tutorials, practical 
classes etc., per week. The papers in which 
the students are examined varies from one 
University to another but the following 
compulsory papers are in common: Library 
administration and organisation; classifica- 
tion (Theory and Practical); cataloguing 
(Theory and Practical); and Reference scr- 
vice. In addition to these there is a separate 
paper on Bibliography in all Universities 
except Bombay. There is a separate paper 
on Book selection in six Universities, nameiy 
Baroda, Calcutta, Delhi, Nagpur, Osmania 
and Punjab; a paper-in general knowledge 
in the Universities of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Karnatak and in the S.N.D.T. Universilv. 
There is a paper in History of Libraries and 
Library movement in the .Universities of 
Bombay, Karnatak and S.N.D.T. In the 
cultural history of 
India forms a paper while in the University of 
Calcutta students have to cover a paper 
on one of the following four languages-— 
French, German, Hindi, and Russian. In 
the University of Punjab, Sessional note 
book and Project Report form the two sepu- 
rate papers. Students have to appear viva- 
voce in the University of Karnatak and 
Nagpur. There is no provision for optional 
papers in any University excepting the 
Banaras Hindu University which proffers on 
option to students to choose one of the 
following three papers on Library Organis 1- 
tion—University college and special Libra- 
ries; Public Libraries; and School anc 
Children’s Library. The number of studenis 
on rolls in the diploma course is 10 in 
Andhra; 39 in -Banaras; 8 Baroda; 34 ir 
Bombay ; 88 in Calcutta; 64 in Delhi; 10 ir 
Karnatak ; 32 in Nagpur and Osmania; 4» 
in Punjab and 21 in the S.N.D.T. Women’: 


' University. 


Degree Course 
The Degree course is conducted in the 


‘Universities of Aligarh, Kerala, Madras end 
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Rajasthan. The minimum qualification laid 
down for admission to the course is Bache- 
lor’; Degree. Some experience as an appren- 
tice, under a qualified librarian, is required 
in the universities of Madras, and Rajasthan. 
In the Aligarh University preference is given 
to zolders of certificates in library science 
anc in Kerala to candidates deputed by 
Likiaries. The duration of the course is of 
one year. There is more or less uniformity 
in :ne courses of study in different univer- 
'sitizs. 
` Clessification (Theory and Practical) Cata- 
log-ing (Theory and Practical); Library Or- 
' garcsation and administration; book selec- 
tion and physical bibliography; and document 
_ bikHogtaphy and reference service. The 

number of students enrolled in the degree 
corse is 89 in Aligarh ; 24 in Kerala; 13-in 
Madras; and 31 in Aa Jastian, 


Masters Degree Course 

The Masters degree course in library 
science is conducted only in the university 
of Delhi. The minimum qualification laid 
don for admission .to the course is a Post- 
gsreduate diploma in library science of any 
un_versity recognised as equivelent to the 
Delhi course.. To be eligible for admission 
students must have secured at least 50% of 
the marks in Diploma course and must have 
passed an admission test in library classi- 
fication and catalogue. The duration of the 
covirse is of one year. The curriculum con- 
sists of a universe of knowledge ; Advanced 
library classification (Theory and practical) ; 
Acvanced Library Catalogue (theory and 
Practical); Advanced Library organization 
anz literature survey. In addition to this 
st.dents have to choose one out of the 
following optionals:—Academic libraries ; 
.sp2cial libraries and Archival libraries. 


Research 

The Unnes of Delhi offers facilities 
fo? research work in Library Science; lead- 
in3 to Ph.D. degree. The minimum acade- 
m:e qualification required for admission to 
the course is Master’s, degree.in Library 
science. There is, however, no student 
errolled for research work. 

In the Lucknow University students 
cen offer a paper on Library Science in the 


Thel following papers are common :— 
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Bachelor’s cegree course. Besides this some 
Library Associations also conduct courses in 
Librarianship. The total annual output of 
trained persons, however falls short of-the 
actual requirements. There is, therefore, a 
great need for expansion of the facilities for 
training. This expansion is all the more 
necessary for another reason also. 

We are conducting in our country a 
stupendous experiment in democracy, never - 
attempted before in any part of the’ world, 
towards which all the eyes are fixed. Demo- 
cracy attaches the greatest value to public 
opinion and the ultimate success of demo- 
cracy hinges on the effective and. intelligent 
participation of the masses in the affairs of 
the- state. Unfortunately, the vast millions 
of our countrymen are still illiterate and 
grouping in ignorance although they are not 
unintelligert. It is, therefore, difficult for 
them to form and exert opinion about the 
grave issues facing the country intelligently. 
In order that they may be sincere and active 
in thought and action to influence the poli- 
cies andi decisions of the country intelli- 
gently, it is imperative that we spread 
knowledge and enlightment among the un- 
enlightened people. In this uphill task of 
spreading knowledge the Library can play a 
salutary ard beneficient part. It can exert 
a constructive influence by the recognition 
and encouragement of ideas and aspirations, 
plans and proposals which may lead towards 
the betterrnent of the country. The libra- 
ries in our country are already taking some 
interest in this direction, but the success of - 
their attempt will depend mostly on the 
availability of qualified Librarians who can 
guide the people intelligently. To meet the 
needs cf the times, we must provide more 
facilities fcr rearing up an army of qualified 
and competent craftsmen to discharge suc- 
cessfully the keavy responsibilities of.the 
Librarian. ` 

The Universities in the country have 
realized this need and are opening their 
portals, one after another, to eager aspirants 
to this noble profession. 


*Ernest Haich Wilkins in his paper entitled 
“The University Library and Scholarship” present- 
ed in the conference on “The Place of the Library 
in University Library, Cambridge, 1950. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review. But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries 





_ 


relating thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is 


published. 


Reviews and notices of books in Gujrati : 

Authors and publishers of Gujrati books, desirous of having them. 
noticed or reviewed in The Modern Review, should send them direct to, 
Shri Rangildas Kapadia : Gandevi, Dist. Surat, instead of. sending them 


to the Editor, The Modern Review. 


STUDIES IN BENGALI POETRY, 
by Humayun Kabir. Bharatiya Vidya 
Re an Bombay. August, 1962, Price 
Rs. 2|-. 

Professor Humayun Kabir’s views on 
Bengali Poetry have been well-known, and 


| the basis of the volume before us is more 


than 25 years old. He has in a very com- 
pact manner presented the whole _range of 
Bengali Poetry from early times to our 
contemporary poets. An able writer, him- 
self a poet and lover of poetry, the author 
of many major publications, his ‘studies’ 
will. be read with interest. His judgment 
on contemporary Bengali Poetry will be 
accepted by many,-and his eulogy of Tagore 
will be read with sympathy ano apprecia- 
tion. ; 

But there are many places in this brief 
study where the reviewer has to demur to the 
author’s prejudices against Bankimchandra ; 
he refers again and again to Bankim’s 
surrender to European influences (p. 76), 
blind admiration for “British rule (p. 75), 
and says again; ‘For Chatterji and his 
contemporaries, the British were chosen 
instruments of Destiny and hence they never 
suspected the British of distorting history.’ 
(p. 72). It is not necessary to multiply in- 
stances where prof. Kabir’s pronouncements 


“will find no support in the writings of 


Bankimchandra, and will be unacceptable to 

any competent critical judgment. 
The comparative study of Hindu and 

Moslem middle classes to poetry (Bengali) 

and nationalism or national movement also 
10 


f 


is fruitless now, or fruitful not of good. à 
historical explanation (a plausible onc) 
might be found in Menut’s The Rise of ihe 
West (pp. 776 ff), a University of Chicac. 
Press publication. 


SUFIS, MYSTICS AND YOGIS ` 
INDIA by Bankey Behari. Bharatiya Vidy. 


Bhavan, Bombay. August 1962. Price Rs. z -. 

This is the 100th publication of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—Institute of Indias 
Culture—the well-known Book Univers: tv 
which has for its general editors K. M 
Munshi and R. R. Diwakar. The writer c' 
this particular volume is a remarkable 
sadhak, not a mere scholar, who has drifter 
from law to mysticism: He has been ar 
inmate of Brindaban since 1940 and ix 
volume shows the path pursued by sairi- 
who realised God in life. The compositio? 
of Farid, Sarmad, Bullah Shah and Nazir—- 
Sufi saints—are given in their English versier 
with a brief account of their lives. Thcv 
are followed by the Yogis and Shabdamarsis 
—the great Shankaracharyya, Nanak, Kahir 
and the saints of Maharashtra. 

The book makes accessible to the reader 
the rich heritage of mediaeval India in 
point of spiritual achievement, and it is an 
opportunity to have close at hand so much 
information which should- not be missel. 
The original versions of the sayings and 
songs of the great saints, given in sections 
at the end will be highly appreciated. The 
Vidya Bhavan has rendered great service to 
the cause of education by this publication. 

P. R. Sen. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE GOVERN- 
MENTS—Demy 8 Vo. Pp. 240, Price Rs. 5.25 nP. 
STUDIES IN ANCIENT POLITICAL THOUGHT 
—Jemy 8 Vo. Pp. 140, Price Rs. 5.50 nP. Both 
compiled by Prof. B. R. Sen Gupta, Head of the 
Department of Economics and Politics, D. M. 
Coilege, Imphal (Manipur), and both published 
by the Students’ Stores, Imphal. 

The first of these books undr review is a 
stady of the Governments of Britain, U.S.A., 
USS.R. and India with an appendix on the 
Government of Japan. It is mainly designed to 
meet the requirements of students of the three- 
year Degree course of the Gauhati University 
particularly, although it should equally cover the 
needs of students at other standard universities 
in India pursuing an identical course of studies. 

The book is divided into four parts covering 
the systems of government of each of the countries 
ucder study. Thus Part I deals with the Govern- 
ment in Britain, Part II with the U.S.A., Part UI 
wih the U.S.S.R., Part IV with the government 
of Switzerland and the last part with the Govern- 
ment of India. In the Appendix is appended a 
stort summary of the principal contours of the 
system of Government in Japan. - 

Mainly a compilation from a number of 
authoritative sources, the layout of the book, as 
alzeady observed, is principally designed to give, 
iw a composite compendium all that a student of 
this class needs to know about these Governments 
for his university examination. The language of 


the book is simple and direct and the presentation 
of the subject matter both lucid and comprehen- 
sidle. Ordinarily this might have been regarded as 
only one other of those numerous books for pur- 
poses of cramming for examinations which usually 
does such a lot of harm by cramping the imagin- 
students’ minds and by 


ative functions of the 
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correspondingly rubbing him of that measure of 
self-reliance which a proper and critical study of a 
subject alone could yield to a student. Fortuna- 
tely, the book under review is not anything like 
these books for cramming and its presentations 


are so designed as not to kill but rather to 
stimulate independent thinking, criticism . and 


evaluation. At the same time the book brings to’ 
the student < lot of useful material within a short 


span to gather which he would otherwise 
have to wade through a variety of books and 
compendiums. 


The second of these books is likewise designed 
to fulfil an identical purpose. In a sense how- 
ever, this is a much more valuable compilation, 
since it covers within its very few pages and in 
very lucid and easily comprehensible language 
thé whole range of the history of political thought 
beginning from Ancient Greece down to the 
present times. Indeed, for a proper comprehen- 
sion of the trends of evolution of political 
thought in the modern world, one has inevitably 
to plough back to the days of the heathen Greeks 
who, as the author himslf states in his preface to 
the First Edition, “broke new ground for fruitful 
research” and, indeed, “almost laboratory ex- 
periments ‘in political science.” Even the most 
modern political thinker and the philosophy he 
has been enunciating, would be found to derive 
the first principles upon which their thinking 
and conclusions are founded, to the ancient 
Greeks. Designed mainly to cover the immediate 
needs of unversity examinees, the book under 
review would, I have no doubt, ‘be found 
both ‘interesting and rewarding to even a maturer 
reader who is genuinely interested in the history 
of the evolution of political thought în the 
modern world. 


Karuna K. Nandi 








MAY THE GOVERNMENT BECOME: 
WISER! 


Writing Editorially under the above cap- 
tion, what the Commerce has to say on 
defence and development should keenly 
interest our readers. 

Prime Minister Nehru said in the Lok 
sabha on Monday this week: “N obody can 
defend us; not the greatest power in the 
world can defend our borders except our- 
selves.” He conceded thai, to a certain 
extent, help from outside was necessary 
and that it was being obtained, but he re- 
iterated that, ultimately, India’s borders 


had to be defended: by Indians themselves:. 


He also said that a peaceful settlement of 
conflicts with Pakistan and China “would 
be desirable, but such settlements must be 
in keeping with the honour and integrity of 
India.” Broadly speaking, these are sensible 
statements, the realism underlining them 
being borne out by the history of this 
generation that has seen two devastating 
World Wars. But, if this country is to be 
self-reliant in defence, it must be strong 
both militarily and economically. Again, 
if this country ‘is to negotiate with China 
and Pakistan for settling the disputes 
(which are not its creations) peacefully and 
honourably, it can do so only from. a position 
of strength. ` This is also the lesson brought 
out by the post-war history. So military 
and economic ‘strength are imperative and! 
the primary task of our leaders, especially 
of those who are in power, is to ensure that 
this goal is reached as quickly as possible, 
without wasting time and energy on useless 


ideological . pursuits. Development and 
defence go together. Without a strong 
agricultural and a diversified industrial 


č structure, it is not possible to develop ‘a 


military force that can serve the objective 


of self-defence against aggression. 

This is an elementary proposition. Yet 
it has to be reiterated, because it is not 
remembered by several of our politicians 
when they examine or explain the econo- 


_set of fiscal policies adopted 


mic policies of our Governments, Central 
and States alike. Nor is adequate regard 
for it had by the Ministers when they freme 
their policies and programmes. India needs 
many modern industries and economic 
services, but its resources—financial ond 
non-financial—are inadequate. Both he 
public sector and! private sector have to %0- 
operate, one supplementing the oi} cx. 
There is a limit to which the external ic- 
sources that are required. can be fm ad 
through inter-Government loans. It is, 
therefore, essential to attract foreign wri- 
vate capital, especially for fields whre 
know-how, technical personnel and pl `t 
and machinery have to be imported. "he 
admission of such foreign capital will have 
to be on realistic lines. Its participetion 
need not be confined only to the private 
sector but could cover the public sector as 
well, + i 


In the past one year, the momentum of 
economic growth has slowed down. There 
has been virtual stagnation in the creation 
of new industrial capacity, vide Mr. C. D. 
Birla’s speech published on pages 668-69 and 
commented upon on page 639 of this issue. 
This state of affairs is not conducive to ‘he 
preservation of India’s political indepe:rd- 
ence and to the peaceful solution of its 
troubles with Pakistan and China. A wrong 
in the Test 
Budget of Mr. Morarji Desai has bcen 
largely responsible for this damage. Fis 
successor, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, has 
only made things worse. He, of course, 
claims to have improved the fiscal climn'e, 
but he is only deluding himself. The fow 
concessions giyen by him are more tha 
offset by the fresh imposts. He has douit- 
less tried to make India more attractive to 
foreign private investors by giving them a 
few additional benefits, but, in its totali‘v. 
the Budget has not improved the position 
to any significant extent. In some casos, 
it has been made more adverse. The Esso 
Refinery Company, for instance, admitted 
a certain amount of Indian capital in the 


30G . LHE MUVERN 
form of cumulative preference shares, in 
adsition to issuing dlebentures. It is, 
therefore, an Indian company, with a 
minority share for Indian investors, and 
comes within the “mischief of Section 104 
(oc 3 Section 23A) of the Income-tax Act. It 
has to suffer a higher incidence of taxation 
under T. T. K.’s proposals than the Burmah- 
Srell Refinery Company, a subsidiary wholly 
orned by a public limited company in 
Britain. This company, which has taken 
rupee capital only in the form of debentures 
and not in the form of shares, preférence or 
otnerwise, has actually had, some relief. 
There may be many instances of such ano- 
maly. Moreover, it is unrealistic to think 
that a fiscal policy which is slightly more 
attractive to foreigners but quite harsh on 
domestic investors will yield satisfactory 
results, for enough indigenous capital will 
net be’ forthcoming to go in partnership 
with foreign capital: This criticism will 
nc doubt be not wholly valid, if the Govern- 
ment’s intention is to encourage participa- 
ticn of foreign private capital in India’s 
economic development only through part- 
nership with public sector corporations and 
or wholly-owned subsidiaries. But that 
surely is not its intention; in fact, the em- 
pasis in its policy has all along been on 
minority participation by foreign capital. 
Infine, a substantial reorientation ôf the 
fiscal policy in favour of investors is urgently 
caed for, in order to stimulate industrial 
growth to attain a pace that will serve the 
twofold: purpose of Defence and Develop- 
ment. This is one of the prerequisites for 
the successful outcome of public relations 
efrorts that have been undertaken for in- 
fusing confidence among foreign investors 
ans for attracting them on a large-scale. 
In making this remark it is not our inten- 
tion to minimise the importance of good 
publie relations work of the type that is 
beng carried on by the Investment Centre 
anz by some of the foreign bodies them- 
selves, as, for instance, the U.S.. Commerce 
Department and the Federation ‘of British 
Industries in the U.K. Only, it is sheer 
commonsense to say that these efforts will 
yield impressive results, if they are backed 
bv tangible and) sustained incentives. The 


— 
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-have been aware that their guests 


LYO 


fact tha: the results achieved so far in this 

direction have fallen far below expectations 

clearly substantiates our statement. Fortu- 

nately for us, there is a definite move in the. 
Western countries to encourage the flow 

of private capital to developing countries 

through special tax concessions. The U.S. 

Administration, for instance, has on the 

anvil a legislation for giving a large tax 

credit to American businessmen who invest | 
in developing nations. The tax credit would 

reduce a businessman’s Federal income- 

tax by 30 per cent of the amount he invests 

in them. A similar. facility is being offered 
by West Germany too. It is only a question- 
of time before the other countries follow 

suit. It would be, a pity if this move were 

to be neutralised by the developing coun- 

tries through imposition of excessive taxa- 

tion on individuals and corporations as is 

being done in this country. 

One may regard these observations on 
the fiscal policy of the Government of India _ 
as rather inopportune because of:the arrival 
this week of a delegation of 40 leading 
U.S. businessmen for discussions on foreign 
investment opportunities in India. The 
businessmen are the guests of India, having 
arrived at the invitation . issued by the 
Government through the Investment Centre. 
It is customary on an occasion like this to 
play up the favourable features of -India 
and play down. the unfavourable ones. It, 
is equally customary for both the guests and 
hosts to be soft, polite, courteous and 
pleasant. Al this is undoubtedly necessary, 
but, if anyone thinks, that. these business- 
men, some of whom have been in . India 
before and know the country. very well, 
will be carried: away by the diplomatic 
policy of being nice and sweet, one will be 
serieusly underestimating their competence. 
It is not suggested that the authorities in 
New Delhi, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari and 
Mr. C., Subramaniam in particular, are 
guilty of this underestimation. They must 
would 
make the most detailed enquiries. If thev 
still invited the Americans to come to the . 
country and see for themselves, it must 
have been because of their confidence that 
they ,could convince them that, as against 
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the high rates of taxation, there are many 
valuable advantages, such as political 
stability, large size of the market, protec- 
tion against competition from imports, 
good profitability, freedom to repatriate 
capital and profit, and keen desire to have 
foreign capital and to treat it well. There 
is no doubt that these advantages are there 
and. that they compare favourably with 
other countries in need of foreign private 
capital. Even Mr. A. D. Ogilvie, President 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, a body representing the great 
bulk of foreign capital already: invested in 
this country, has clearly conceded this 
point at the meeting with the American 
businessmen on Wednesday this week. It 
must also be said to the credit of the Govern- 
ment of India, in general, and Mr. T. T. 
Krishnamachari and Mr. C.° Subramaniam, 
in particular, that procedural matters per- 
taining to obtaining of licences, sanctions, 
consents, etc., have been greatly simplified 
and streamlined, though there is still a lot 
of red-tape. But how much more favour- 
able will the climate for foreign capi- 
tal be if the fiscal policies happen to be less 
onerous, with theif expropriatory features 
substantially trimmed! ‘That really is the 
crux of the issue. It is to be hoped that the 
visit of the U.S. delegation will make the 
authorities in New Delhi a little wiser. 


If the invitation extended to Aemerican 
businessmen to visit this country for talks 
and consultations reflects the Government’s 
awareness of the value of foreign capital, 
the promptness with which it was accepted 
and acted upon by the invitees is an indi- 
cation of their wilingness to’ participate in 
this country’s economic progress to the 
mutual benefit of both sides. 
of the delegation, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr. U.S. Under-Secretary of Commerce, 
aptly remarked when he said: “We have 
come at your invitation with seeds of addi- 
tional economic growth which are yours to 
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plant and cultivate. We hope 
the ground be prepared, that favourable 
weather conditions and climate be ma:n- 
tained, and that opportunity for growth ni 
reasonably assured.” A lot, therefore, 
depends on our Government and business- 
men. They have to_ permit foreign capi:a! 
to play its part in areas where it can te 
most useful, as, for instance, oil, petro- 
chemical, drugs, fertilisers, heavy machin- 
ery, machine tools, shipping and ship- 
building, aircraft, electronics, special steels. 
aluminium .and-copper, to mention only 
some. Rapid progress in all these industrics. 
it is needless to add, is absolutely essential. 
if India is to attain the status of a modere 
industrial power and have the sinews ùi 
defence. 

Not all these industries can be establish- 
ed-in the private sector, for it is not big 
enough for this purpose. Nor is it politicaily 
feasible, even if desirable, to allow most ci 
them to be established’ with one hundren 
per cent foreign capital. There will, there- 
fore, have to be collaboration between the 
public sector and foreign private capiiai. 
besides the usual partnership between 
domestic and foreign private capital. The 
Government must be prepared to carry the 
public and Parliament, with it by persue- 
sion on this point. The spokesmen of 
American private capital now in this country 
will also have to change their attitude in 
this respect and persuade their colleagucs 
at home, too, to do likewise. In saving 
this, we are only echoing what Mr. Roosevelti 
said: “We come not to tell you that cur 
system is the best system ,that to succeed 
you must copy our system; for we beticve 
that each nation must conceive and evolve 
that system which is best adapted to its “c- 
sources, its peoples, and its philosophy : 
that system whigh can best solve its own 
problems and assure its own future.” This 
is a very realistic sentiment which it is 
to be hoped is fully shared by all ihe 
members of the U.S. delegation. 
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A Macro-Micro Man 


This is the story about the valuable work 
of he little known atomic researcher, Prof. 
He-bert Anderson which is packed with 
hu-nan interest. | 

The first time the “cat burglar’ broke 
inte Professor Herbert Anderson’s home in 
Hyze Park, near the University of Chicago 
canous, he took a pocketbook in which the 
pro_essor’s wife, Jean, had put her house 
key On the mext visit, the “cat used the 
key from the pocketbook to open the front 
-docz, and left the house with a suit of the 
pro:zssor’s clothes. The third time the 
“ca” called he called at night, wearing the 
jackst of the professor’s suit and using the 
houze key so deftly that he reached the hall 
leacing to the professor’s bedroom door þe- 
fore being noticed. At that point. Mrs. 
Anc.2rson heard a noise, looked! into the hall 
and saw someone who was obviously not her 
sleesing husband. She jumped out of bed, 
ran into the hall, took the burglar by ‘sur- 
prise, and chased him down the stairs. As 
he -eaded for the front door and freedom, 
she zrabbed the tail of her husband’s stolen 
jacke: and pulled. The jacket tightened on 
its ~rearer, pinning the “cat’s”’ arms in the 
sleeves and throwing him. Mrs. Anderson 
hearad herself on top of his prostrate body 
and sat there. l 

The commotion wakened Professor Ander- 
son, who hurried downstairs and joined his 
wife on top of the struggling burglar. 
Rickard Lundy, a physics student living 
witk the Andersons at the time, came out of 
his 190m and made it three on the “cat”. The 
And=rsons’ daughter Faith telephoned the 
police while her three siblings—Clifton, 
Kelley and Dana—applayded the perform- 


ance from gallery seats at the top of the 


stairz. 

When the police removed a knife from 
one <£ the “cet’s” pockets, Mrs. Anderson 
said she was scared. And she may have 
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been.. Nevertheless, when three young 
hoodlums in the neighbourhood some time 
later attacked her in an attempt to steal her 
pocketbook, she fought them off. 

Still later, after a bicycle belonging to 
one of the Anderson children had been 
appropriated by another youngster known 
to the family, Professor Anderson and his 
wife went alone into a slum for a friendly 
discussion of the incident with the culprit’s 
parents. 

If asked, Professor Anderson will con- 
firm these episodes but will not moralize 
about them. He has chosen to live near 
the campus of the school with which he is 
associated, and to participate actively in the 
great racial harmony experiment being 
conducted there. He must accept the con- 
sequences, the dangers along with the satis- 
factions. He knows that the crime rate in 
Hyde Park is still tco high, but remembers 
how much higher it was - before the Hyde 
Park urban renewal project began under 
University of Chicago leadership. He recog- 
nizes that slum conditions everywhere 
demand a degree of basic research in the 
social sciences far beyond anything yet 
tried. s 

The accelerating urban crisis is more 
excruciating to him than it is to many men 
because the professor’s position of authority 
and responsibility at the Enrico Fermi 
Institute for Nuclear Studies immerses him 
in the continuing struggle for research funds 
derived from public tax monies. The com- 
petition between one scientific discipline and 
another is fierce, and growing fiercer by the 
dav. In his own field of study, atom sma- 
shers are necessary to explore the mysteries 
of the atomic nucleus. Building and main- 
tenance of these enormous instruments 
costs billions of dollars.. But defense of 
democracy may depend on the knowledge 
of nature uncovered by these incredibly 
expensive tools. At what point should 
spending for: democracy’s survival stop in 
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order to permit more spending for nourish- 
ment of democracy in practice ? 

Professor Anderson has risked his life 
in both directions. By continuing to reside 
where he does, he holds his physical comfort 
` always in some jeopardy. His search for 
understanding of the atom likewise has been 
hazardous. For years he has turned back 
the ravages of beryllium poisoning through 
“treatment with cortisone at Billings Memo- 
rial Hospital on the University campus. He 
makes a joke of the fact that he consumes 
more cortisone than any other man alive. 


Professor Anderson is a genuinely his- 
torical figure. Without him, the dawn of 
the atom age might have occurred at a later 
time and at a different place on the horizon. 
He was one of the first Americans to hear 
the news of the fissioning of uranium (by 
word of mouth from Niels Bohr, who had 
heard it from Germany). Enrico Fermi had 
just arrived at Columbia University in New 
“York City, an exile from Mussolini’s fascism 
in Italy. As an “enemy alien,” Fermi had 
no access to facilities with which he might 
apply his theoretical knowledge of the 
German discovery. Although only an un- 
known graduate student from the Bronx, 
Anderson did have a facility of precisely the 
type that would be most useful to Fermi. 
This was the cyclotron Anderson had built 
for Columbia physics Professor John Dun- 
ning. Anderson suggested to Fermi that 
Fermi’s brain and Anderson’s hands together 
might make a valuable contribution to nu- 
clear science, and Fermi gladly accepted. 

Taking an instrument of Anderson’s 
design, and hitching it onto the cyclotron, 
Fermi not only confirmed the fission achiev- 
ed by Otto Hahn and Fritz Strassman in 
Berlin but demonstrate that freed neutrons 
might enable a chain process of producing 
nuclear power. 

When the time came to build the first 
atomic furnace, Fermi wanted to make the 
attempt in New York. A National Academy 
" of Sciences committee headed by Dr. Arthur 
Compton decided that whoever built the 
furnace would do so in Chicago. Being 
young and eager to see the world, Anderson 
came to Chicago and encouraged Fermi to 


come, too. Toward the close of 1942 the irin 
paid off. 

“For me the eventful day began ar 
midnight December 1,” Anderson write 
later, “I was the straw boss of the buildin:. 
of the pile (of interlaced uranium and œ- 
phite). My job was to build the pile lay: 
by layer and see to it that the graphite anc 
uranium were put on in their proper places. 
.... On this day our measurement showed 
that the pile would reach criticality (be 
ready to work) at the fifty-sixth layer... . 
job would be done. I could send the crew 
One more layer, the fifty-seventh, and t^e 
home and survey our completed handiwork.” 

It is curious that this man who did su 
much to facilitate the exercise of Fermi's 
genuis has never been given material re- 
cognition by the Atomic Energy .Commis- 
sion. A payment of $20,000 (what a pidd- 
ling sum alongside the spectacular prescht 
day atomic power investment!) has been :::- 
quested but never awarded. 

If Professor Anderson were less modi s4 
than he is, it might be easier to appraise tne 
long-term significance of an experiment in 
which he is now engaged—for the execution 
of which he recently resigned the director- 
ship of the Fermi Institude. My own lay- 
man’s guess is that it will speed up atom- 
smashing research of all kinds and perhaps 
lay the foundation for more rapid develop- 
ment of simplified nuclear theory. 

At the time when Fermi and Anderson 
worked together, the result of any giver 
experiment always was known by nightf:¥] 
of the day the experiment took place. 
Fermi simply didn’t go home until he knew 
the answer. It was therefore easy to plan 
the next day’s experiments on the basis ot 
that day’s results. 

since then, however, the nucleus of t'u 
atom has become progressively more ce 
cult to understand. Almost a huner. 
different particles have been indentified i» 


it, tentatively grouped .in octets. T 
natures and energies of these fragment: 
make them difficult to trace. To permit 


them to pe trailed accurately, they are shat 
through ‘chamber filled with bubbles. The 
tracks left in the bubbles are photographcd. 
Thousands of photographs are taken. 'Thcir 
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anacysig may occupy a year or more A 
the result of an experiment can. be krown.- 
Unsil that result is known, related experi- 
ments must be haphazard. 

To speed the process of engine the 
nuclear particles, a new detector called a 
spark chamber has been invented. In this 
de-ice the passing fragments leave a trail 
of sparks which can Be timed very accurately. 
This means that only certain fragments may 
be watched for, while others are ignoréd. 
. The experiment time is thus reduced. Pro- 
fessor Anderson proposes to reduce it even 
turner by training TV cameras on the spark 
chimber. The distances of the sparks from 
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the edges of the TV screen are measurer 
electronically, the measurements are reac 
directly inlo a high speed computer, and thi 
computer gives the result of the experimen 
within the houz, 

Being dedicated to her husband’s ‘hap 
piness, Mrs. Anderson—a former airlin 
hostess who met her handsome spouse at ; 
tea party at Fermi’s house in Chicago- 
undoubtedly knows all about this enormou: 
ZGS instrument at Argonne Nationa 
Laboratory of the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion. She might be forgiven a request fo: 
a TV detector that: would watch for stra) 
“cats” around the house. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru 


India’s Man of Destiny has crossed over 
into eternity. The peoples of the Indian 
Union, who were all so dearly beloved by 
him, regardless of caste, creed or of religious 
and social boundaries, are plunged inio grief. 
The shock is all the’ more poigriant because 
he seemed to be so well set on the path of re- 
covery from the sudden attack of illness that 
he had suffered in January last, that he him- 
self had smilingly remarked, in his last 
press Conference of May 22, “My life is not 
going to end so very soon.” The Navion had 
rejoiced at this message for it marked the 
recovery in.body and spirit of the man in 
whom the common citizen of India reposed 
the maximum of faith, trus: and regard. 

Few persons in our history, or in the 

history of any nation, have been so close to 
the hearts of so many of their: peoples, as 
was Jawaharlal Nehru, and few indeed have 
commanded so much respect and regard, in 
the hearts and minds of so many of their 
own, in the annals of history. Indeed in the 
recent history of our own peoples only the 
‘Father of the Nation can be mamed and 
placed above and - before Jawaharlal, and 
Jawaharlal was chosen by him to lead his 
people at the advent of freedom. 

In one of his first public speeches after 


freedom had been attained, Pandit Nehi: 
spoke of the wager that he, together wi 5 
the rest of the devoted and dedicated bane 
under the leadership of Mahatma Ganut i. 
had laid with Fate regarding th edestiry o 
his Nation. In the stakes that were pledged ! - 
him were all that he had- and all that he he'd 
near dear, and on the other side was Fies- 
dom—Freedom with honour. The wag ` 
was won but a terrible price had to be pa:. 
later in the terms of partition accomparnir« 
by riots, blocdshed, rape, arson and loot, io- 
gether with the migration of millions of uv- 
rooted and evicted humanity that had suffe- 
ed untold agonies. ,- 

Through all the storms and stresses th: 
followed the partition of India, and throw h 
the intense. tensions and strains of the in~ 
few years of the resurgence of Indian nation- 
hood he staunchly stéered the Union and i's 
peoples towards the goal of progress, pers 
and attainment of self-sufficiency. The pa `: 
towards fulfilment has been beset with iru ls 
and seemingly insurmomotable dificulti.. 
all along. the sixteen years of the prem: r- 
ship of Jawaharlal Nehru. But the counto 
and nation has been able to maintain its pr :- 
gress despite all that’ without surrenderii 
part of its freedoms and honour, mainly be- 
cause of his steadfastness regarding hi» 
ideals. 
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It is not possible at such a short internal 
of er the sudden -and appalling shock—so 
to-ally unexpected—that the news of the 
de:-ise of our beloved leader has delivered, 
to set forth the qualities and the achieve- 
rmez.ts of this titan amongst the statesmen of 
the world, in any coherent order or in any 
co-=prensive detail. The publication of this 
particular issue of this journal has been 
deizyed through circumstances beyond the 
cozrol of its staff or direction and we are 
ca._2d upon to place on record the doleful 
ners and pay our homage on almost the last 
hors prior to printing these columns. 

Since the day in 1947 when he was 
Sv orn in as the Prime Minister of the Indian 
Un:on by Lord Mountbatten until the fateful 
day of his passing, Jawaharlal Nehru remain- 
ed irmly placed as the Chief Executive of 
the Union, not merely by virtue of his leader- 
shiz of the majority party in the political 
field of India, but far more justifiably be- 
case “This was a man who, with all his 
mind and heart, loved India and the Indian 
pezole. And they, in turn, were indul- 
gers to him and gave of their love most 
abundantly and extravagantly,” as he 


hirself wrote while in a pensive mood 
he composed an epitaph for his own self. 
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We, who have been trained to observe the 
passing moods and phases of our own people 
through forty years of experience as a jour- 
nalist, “were astounded when our young 
sweeper bcy—-who seemed shocked almost 
to the point of tears when he heard the news 
—said “now who is left to look after us? He 
was the only one who had all of us in his 
thoughts!” (Hum sabi logoki khayal). This 
was singularly true of the man we mourn,. 
after the passing of Gandhiji, he was the 
only great leader in India who kept all the 
sections of all the peoples, all over India, con- 
stantly in mind. He represented India and 
the Indian Nation more comprehensively 
than any other Indian after the Father of the 
Nation had gone. The following passage 
from our President’s broadcast to the Nation, 
on May 27, are true to the last letter of every 
word: 

“His courage, wisdom and personality 
has held this country together. It is these 
qualities which should be cherished, if we 
are to hold on. Our thoughts today go out to 
him asa great emancipator of the human 
race, one who has given all his life and 
energy to the freeing of men’s minds from 
political bondage, eeonomic slavery, social 
oppression and cultural stagnation.” 
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The World 


At the time of writing these, actual 
shcoting warfare was going on in three small 
areas; the first and the most controversial 
one was at the Southern tip of the Arabian 
per_nsula, where it touches the mouth of the 
Red. Sea. Here the British were shooting 
anc< bombarding, by rocket throwing hunter 


planes and by. heavy artillery, the strong-- 


helds and hideouts of the Arab tribesmen 
wks are out to demolish the British sponsor- 
ed South Arabian Federation, composed of a 
dczen or more tiny Sultanates, Emirates and 
Sreikhdoms, which run. along the lower rim 
of the Arabian peninsula. The tribesmen 
cali themselves the Red Wolves of Radfan 
and can muster about a thousand men, who 


between Dhala and Aden. They are getting 
support from the Yemen as well and are able 
to utilize their capacity for hit and run raids 
to’ the full, because of dual base lines along 
the Radfan hills and the Yemeni border 
areas. They are further amply supplied 
with arms and ammunition by the Yemeni 
forces, which include 40,000 Egyptian troops. 


_ The British have staged a minor puni- 
tive war, with air and artillery aiding the 
troops they have rushed in, in support of the 


Federation’s British-officered army totalling 


4,000 men. The Arab members of the U.N. 
have got together about 12 countries who, 
have petitioned the Security Council to 


intervene. 


The two other areas where actual fight- 


have been harassing the key trade routes ing—sporadic in nature—is flaring up frequ- 
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ently are Laos and South Viet-Nam. In 
Laos the situation seemed peaceful after a 
temporary interlude when the Rightists 
staged a coup d’etat, thereby deposing the 
neutralist Premier Souvanna Phouma, which 
misfired in its turn. Talks were proceeding 
a short while ago between the neutralist 
Premier, the pro-Communist Pathet-Lao 
Chief, Prince Souphanouvong, and General 
Phoumi Nosavan, head of the Royalist right- 
wing forces. Then sudden! y the talks broke 
down and the Pathet-Lao, which seems to 
possess the only fighting troops ready for 
combat, started their warlike operations 
and, at the time of writing, the neutralist 
positions in the Plain of Jars is exceedingly 
precarious. The neutralist Premier has ask- 
ed the Commission appointed at the Geneva 
talks, to intervene.- The Commission consists 
of India, Poland and Canada. The situation 
is unstable there, to say the least. 

The American leadership, which has 
assumed responsibility to a very great extent 
in South-Vietnam and to a lesser extent in 
' Loas, is under serious challenge in that sec- 
tion of the Far East.. Indeed, some of the 
sensation-mongering news weeklies started 
talking about Dienbienphu, where the French 
made their last stand.against the liberation 
forces of Indo-China in their losing war of 
about a decade back. Indeed the tenth 
anniversary of the savage battle that lost 
France her century-old Indo-Chinese empire, 
was celebrated in many cities of the Asian 
Communist countries. * 

The French themselves expressed their 
doubts about the outcome of the war against 
Communism in those areas in no uncertain 
terms during the SEATO Ministerial Coun- 
cil deliberations at Manila that took place 
about the middle of April last. The inter- 
national edition of New York Times of April 
19, contained the following editorial 
comments : 

“The military situation in Vietnam rever- 
berated in the deliberations of the Ministe- 
„Tial Council of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization in Manila last week. Foreign 
Minister Maurice Couve de Murville ex- 
pressed new French doubts that the Khanh 
Government was capable of defeating the 
Vietcong. 
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The French view was reflected also in 
its refusal to join the other SEATO members 
last week in a declaration of support for .he 
south Vietnamese military effort against :he 
Vietcong. President de Gaulle has propos- 
ed “neutralization” of Vietnam as a solution 


to the conflict there. The U.S. view, in so ar 


as it,is able to fathom what General ce 
Gaulle has in mind, is that neutralizet.cn 
might only prove a transitional stage to {ull 
Communist takeover. 

The difficulties of the neutralization 
approach were underscored last week by 
developments in :Vietnam’s theoretica.ly 
neutralized neighbor—Laos. A conference 
of the three leaders—rightist, leftist, and 
neutralist—of Laos’ coalition Government 
broke up in disagreement over-measures ‘ur 
ending continuing strife in the country. Toe 
neutralist Premier, Prince Souvanna Phoun.y, 
said he would ask King’ Savang Vathana io 
relieve him as Premier—a step that cot ld 
mean collapse of the coalition if the Kiig 
acceded to the request. 

At the weekend, Secretary of State Dew 
Rusk was in Saigon, following his particij.a- 
tion in the SEATO. meeting. He strongly 
reaffirmed support for the Khanh regime. 
The U. S. was said to be concerned about the 
possibility of a coup against General Khanh 
by some dissident military elements.” 

The sombre tones underlying, the abc ve 
comments were further reflected in i:e 
following editorial comments in its April 20 
issue : 

“Ten years ago, Indochina was, to must 
Americans, a remote, little. known lax” 
where the French were coming to the ewi 
of a cruel, losing war. Today, it is the are in 
of an increasingly complex struggle that res 
already taken a toll of American lives at 
treasure’and is posing a test of Americ 
leadership of the forces of anti-Commur::.. 
in the Far East. 

Last week, the complexity of tie 
struggle was reflected in events in two vi 
the states involved, Laos and South Vietna.n. 

In Laos, a netitralist regime—a frail 
buffer in the East-West conflict—was swept 
aside by a rightist military .revolt. 

In South Vietnam, the pro-Communist 
guerrillas were intensifying their attacks, 
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~ pacing the U.S. under pressure to devise 


new responses. 


The immediate crisis was in Laos. It 


grew out of the collapsé, only the week be- 


tore, of talks.” 
Although the areas where active con- 


„icts were in progress were limited to the 


atove-mentioned three places, this did not 
‘niicate that there was a general relaxation 


-2 World tensions where either covert hosti- 


ites or open declarations of animosities 
ware concerned. The only indications of a 
scmewhat less tense conditions in the East- 


West cold war were detailed by the New. 


Yerk Times as follows, in the aftermath of 
we showdown in Cuba over missiles: 

“(1) The two countries, joined by Britain, 
signed a treaty agreement to stop above- 
cround tests of nuclear weapons. 

(2) The three’ nations agreed not to 
croit nuclear weapons in outer space. 

(3) A “hot line”, was installed between 
the White House and the Kremlin to permit 
rapid communication between hem an case 
c emergency. 

(4) The U.S. agreed to sell up to $250 
wcillion worth of wheat to Russia to help 
compensate for Soviet harvest failures. 

There has also been an easing of Soviet 

vressures on the West and of the propaganda 
battle. Both sides seem eager to smooth 
cver incidents, such as the downing of U.S. 
cirmen over Fast Germany, that would have 
set alarm bells ringing in the old days. As 
fcr Cuba itself, neither side seems to want 
enother showdown there, despite occasional 
rhetorical flareups. 

None of this has brought Russia-and the 
West any closer on the basic issues of .the 
cold war—disarmament, the division of Ger- 
many (including the status of Berlin), and 
the continuing Soviet commitment to spread- 
irg Communist rule (even if the emphasis 
ow is on “peaceful competition” rather than 
:evolution). A 

However, the fringe agreements reached 
have improved the atmosphere of East-West 
relations. And both sřdes seem interested in 
enntinuing that process, while keeping in 
the background the central issues that seem 
-o defy solution for the time being.” 


Elsewhere the tensions are still actively: 


eviden: in some places, like the tanglé in 
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Malayasia, which newly born state has beer 
bedevilled right from the start of its birtt 
pains with the open and actively hostil 
attitude of the Indonesian authorities anc 
the less blatant demands of the Philippin: 
Government. The foreign minister of the 
latter state is now attempting to bring abou 
a summit meeting between the heads of thi 
these States in order to arrive at a solutio) 
of the problem. The position at the time o 
writing these was somewhat more hopefu 
than at the end of last month, but as ye 
there are no signs that the Indonesian dicta 
tor is willing to give up his policy of “Con 
frontation,” which consists at present il 
guerrilla warfare by Indonesian forces in th 
North-Borneo territories of Malayasia. 

The tension that has developed betwee: 
the two giants of Communism is still at : 
peak, though there does not seem to be. ani 
likelihood of a shooting war unless the 
megalomania of the Peking autocrats flare: 
up into causing major incidents. As ye 
both sides are attacking each other wit 
acrid propaganda in speeches, pamphlet: 
radio dissertations and newspaper articles 
Russia is actively moving in neutral anc 
non-aligned spheres to counteract the effect: 
of the Chou En-lai mission to Africa and the 
Arab States. The latest moves have been ir 
Egypt, where Mr. Khrushchev “assisted” a 
the opening of the first-phase High-dam a 
Aswan, thereby considerably dimming the 
image of Chinese munificence and brotherly 
love and sympathy4s painted by the adroi’ 
Mr. Chou En-lai during his propagand: 
mission to the Arab and African nations 
But .still the strife between Peking anc 
Moscow is limited to ideological skirmishes 
as yet. 

Minor tensions, such “as between the 
Arab nations and Israel over the waters oi 
the Jordan, and between Cuba and the 
U.S.A. over the U., reconnaissance flights. 
still remain at a fairly low level principally 
due to lack of instigation. 

Near at home, the aggression by Rec 
China on our Himalayan frontiers remain? 
unresolved and unsettled, due to China being 
handicapped seriously through the ideologi. 
cal conflict with the Western World of Com- 
munism which has meant a complete stop. 
page of major warlike supplies from . the 
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West. Although some countries of the Soviet 


ou 


on the Kashmir debate in the Security Coun. 


Bloc like Rumania and Poland have not cil, in which he styled it as “An exercise lr 


ideologically broken-off from Peking, they 
have little potential for the supply of war 
material to China ‘and of course no direct 
channel of transpo:taticn vo Red China, even 
if they wanted to send war material to re- 
plenish Red China’s warlike stocks. Albania, 
the only Western Communist country that 
has adhered firmly to Peking, is a complete 
liability in every way to her Far Eastern 
ally and possesses only nuisance value as a 
Chinese satellite. l 

On our side the defence preparations 
are going on according to the plans, but long 
years of criminal negligence have imposed 
handicaps that are at last showing some 
signs of reduction. As such there is as yét 
no move on our side to resolve the Chinese 
aggression by force, as hasty measures are 
not advisable under the circumstances and, 


of course, our national policy of trying for. 


peaceful solutions of all issues involving 
international disputes and conflicts to the 
uttermost limits must be given the fullest 
trial. Pandit Nehru has declared that we 
are prepared to meet China at a conference 
table if she agrees that néither side shall 
- have any posts or strong points in the demili- 


tarized zone in Ladakh. He has said that that 


would be in conformity with the Colombo 
proposals and would permit us to enter into 
direct negotiations with China without any 
loss of national dignity and honour. The 
differences with Pakistan remain unabated 
and indeterminate. 


futility” was more than justified by the ve 
sults—or rather the lack’ of any. Pakis u: 
could not addtice even a shred of eviae ie: 
to prove her charges against India. "nm 
news from New York received at the fine 
of writing these, report that: 

‘Before the Security Council adjouricc 
sine die last night, President, M. Rcow 
seydowk of France emphasised that ihi 
Council members felt the two parties slu k 
resume contacts as soon as possible in olor: 
to resolve their differences by negotiain. 

In his final speech, Mr. Chagla said i*:21 
for negotiations to succeed there must bt 
goodwill on both sides. 

Pakistan, he said, must accept ceriuir 
basic positions. 

These were: Kashmir is an integral par’ 
of India and no country can agree to give u 
a part of itself or have  self-determinatinr 
for a part of the country. 

we 

India, he said, was an example of socicty 
where inter-communal harmony could exist 

“My appeal to Pakistan is: Do not inter 
fere with this experiment. Let this experi 
ment go on, because the future of the wori 
depends upon inter-communal societies <tc 
ceeding”. Mr. Chagla said. 

“About the possible intervention of th: 
U.N. Secretary-General U. Thant, Mr. Chagl: 
said, this would serve no purpose withou 
consent of the pafties. 

“We propose to carry on negotiatior.s i: 
the near future, and if a stage is reached 


‘swhen both India and Pakistan invite him 


Kashmir, Pakistan and Sheikh Abdulla 
Pakistan’s latest adventure into U. N. 
politics has ended in a fiasco, after the leader 
` of the Indian delegation, Education Minister 
M. C. Chagla, had effectively smashed the 
arguments of Mr, Z. A. Bhutto, the Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan and the leader of the 
Pakistani delegation. Pakistani arguments 
and the “Case” made out by Mr. Bhutto re- 


ceived stout support from Britain and the 


U.S.A. on some occasions. But despite all 
that, Pakistan could not make the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council either to pass any resolution 
nor could it persuade them to come to a 
“eonsensus.” Indeed, Mr. Chagla’s comment 


then and then only he should come”. 

The U.N. Secretary-General’s heli ii 
that case would bring fruitful results hi 
said. 

Though he could not have his way thi 
time (indirectly rebuffed), Mr. Bhutto hupec 
to come again to the Security Council it 
a few months to raise the Kashmir issuc. 

Council members-met privately for mor 
than two hours behind closed doors betor 
going into the chamber for the open incct 
ing, the start of which was repeatedly pust 
poned while they deliberated. 

It was understood that they had discuss 
ed the possibility of reaching a consensu 


d1¢ 


wich Mr. Seydoux, President of the Secu- 
rizy Council, might then read. 

When he took the floor at the open 
meeting, the President said he wanted at the 
outset to apologise to the Ministers of India 
and Pakistan for having kept them waiting 
for so long. But they must be aware of the 
facez that this was for reasons outside the 
control of the President. 

“In my mind, and I believe in the minds 
of my colleagues, this was a question of 
cozsidering the possibility of drawing com- 
mon conclusions.to which all members of 
the Council could agree,” the President said. 

“I tried to carry out this task in consul- 
tation with all members and we were forced 
to realise that, despite the efforts made, we 
were unable to arrive at a complete agree- 
ment,” ? 

The U.S.A. which has been used as a 
likely-“Cat’s paw” by Pakistan and Britain 
ove? this affair seems to have slowly 
awakened to sorhe of the realities of the 
situation—or has it? 

in the lith May issue of the News Week 
we find the following pithy comment in the 
“Periscope” : 

“President Johnson tried more of his 
personal diplomacy at last week’s CENTO 

me2ting in Washington. Samples: (1) he 
singled out for special, warm attehtion 
Turkish Foreign Minister Feridum Erkin, 
whos in turn toned down demands for strong 
U.S. condemnation of Greek Cypriots; (?) 
on another tack, the President pointedly ig- 
nored Pakistan’s foreign Chief, Zulfikar Ali 
Bhu:zto, leader of his nation’s swing toward 
Pek: ing”! ! 

Despice all these set-backs Mr, Bhutto 
has remarked that he would try again. But 
the main hopes’ of a come back where 
Pakistan, Kashmir and the U:N.O. are con- 
cerred seemed to be concentrated on the 
coming visit of Sheikh Abdullah to Rawal- 
pinci.. 

Mr. Chagla was asked about the signi- 
ficance of Nehru-Abdullah talks and the pro- 
jected talks of the Sħeikh with President 
Ayub of Pakistan, in the context of the 
Kasmir question, at a Press Conference 
afte? the Security Council meeting at the 
United Nations. His clarification, as sent in 
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a news report from the United Nations is 
worthy of record. It ran as follows : 
Two-ficths of Kashmir now under Pakis- 
tan’s illegal occupation was also part of 
India, he said, in reply to a question. 
Negotiation between India and Pakistan, 


‘Mr. Chagla said, was separate from the 


Nehru-Abdullah talks. The former was 


between two sovereign countries while the 


latter was between an eminent individual, 
of India who had a following in a part of the’ 
country, ard the Prime Minister of a demo- 
cratic country who was accessible to a large 
number of people. 

Mr. Chagla also emphasised that Sheikh 
Abdullah was not the only voice in Kashmir ; 
there were other voices too. 

Asked how Sheikh Abdullah could then 
talk with President Ayub.of Pakistan or 
negotiate, Mr. Chagla said Sheikh Abdullah 
was anxious that the relations between India 
and Pakistan should improve and he felt he 
might be able to bring about some solution 
which might improve the relations. 

“We donot know the nature of his 
solution, but the Prime Minister has~cate- 
gorically stated—and other members of. the 
Indian Government have said this also—that 
we will not accept any solution which does 
not accept Kashmir as an integral part of 
India. Within that context we might con-. 
sider all possibilities.” 

Mr. Chagla said this could involve a 
degree of autonomy for: Kashmir within the 
Indian Union. 

Mr. Chagla further stated at the same 
press conference that India and Pakistan 
had a numker of differences to discuss and 
settle. Kashmir was not the-only dispute, 
he emphasised, nor was it the disease. It.was 
only a symptom of the Indo-Pakistan differ- 
ences. 

Sheikh Abdullah, in the meanwhile, is 
on his way to Rawalpindi. He does not seem 
to be so very sure about his programme in 
Pakistan, far less about the outcome of his 
visit to that fermenting vat of anti-Indian 
propaganda and intrigue. It is as yet too 
early to estimate the effects of the Sheikh’s 
activities but this visit to Pakistan may pro- 
vide „an indicator regarding the intentions 
he harbours in his mind. 


NOTES 


The A.LC.C, Meeting 


The All-India Congress Committee held 
a routine meeting at Bombay. The three- 
day session started on May 15 and ended on 
May 17, without any major decision arising 
out of the issues raised at the Bhubaneshwar 
‘Session of the Congress. The Working 
Committee presented the following agenda: 


1. Consideration of the amendments to- 


Bthe Congress Constitution. 

2. Discussions of the Dhebar Commi- 
ttee’s report on implementing the Resolution 
on Democracy and Socialism. 

3. Consideration of an official resolution 
on the communal situation. 

4. Submission of the following reports 
to the A.LC.C, 

(a) A repert of the Working Com- 
mittee on the non-official resolu- 
_tions tabled at the Bhubaneswar 
session. 7 

(b) A report on the training and 
education programme for Congress 
workers. 

(c) Report of the 
Committee. 

. (d) Report of the Committee on Col- 
lection of Funds by Congressmen. 

5. The Working Committee will also 
process over 90 non-official resolutions, half 
a dozen of which relate to the Kamaraj 
Plan, ineluding one calling for its withdrawal 
and another urging its speedier implemen- 
tation, 

It will be seen that the agenda contained 
no mention of the anti-corruption campaign 
_ that is supposed to be launched by the Home 
Ministry. Of course the campaign being an 
official undertaking the Congress as an 
“independent body” may or may not take any 
interest in it. But the fact remains that the 
main problem before fhe Congress as a body- 
politic lies in the removal of that evil, which 
is rotting the entire organization. Indeed the 
first item on the agenda relating to the 
amendments of the Congress was definitely 
aimed at the removal of a major factor lead- 
ing to corrupt practices regarding elec- 
tions. “Primary members” in‘ locust-like 
swarms appear at election time and lend 
their overwhelming weight in the election 
of undesirables. The report submitted to 


Minimum ‘Tasks 


oll 


the A.LC.C. by the Committee on collection 
of Funds by Congressmen (Item 4D), has 
also considerable bearing on the subject où: 
corruption. ` 

As it happened, however, there was nu 
direct approach to the subject mooted Lv 
any Committee or member. Indeed we 
might borrow a phrase from Mr. M. <. 
Chagla and term this session of the AIC... 
as an exertise in futility. Pandit Nehru s 
speech on Sheikh Abdullah’s “Mission,” was 
a mere reiteration of what has been stated 
by him before and Mr. V. K. Krishna- 
Menon’s 80 minute discourse somewh:t 


, resembled the weather-reports we are ge t- 


ing these days which state “thunde y 
conditions developed but no rain”! 


Dr. Jchn Haynes Holmes 


We have received the following except 
from the speech of Mr. Prafulla C. Mukherji 
and followig that a resotution’ passed at a 
meeting of the Tagore Society of New York 
on the occasion of Buddha Purnima. As ine 
speech and the resolution were both tributes 
to Dr. John Haynes Holmes, a genuine friend 
of India and a lifelong admirer of both 
Gandhiji and Rabindranath. We publish 
both: 

We are gathered here tonight to pay 
homage to one of the greatest men in history, 
who was born in Kapilavastu, India on the 
Baisakhi Purnima night 2507 years ago— 
Gautama Buddha the Compassionate. 

It is fitting that on this sacred day we 
also pay American and a world citizen. 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes was born %4 
years ago in Philadelphia and died in 
New York City on April 3. He gradu- 
ated from the Divinity School of Har- 
vard University and became a Unitarian 
Minister. When he established himself in 
New York City he founded the Community 
Church which became not only a religious 
center but also the center of various civic, 
cultural, international and reform move- 
ments in the city agd the country. 

Dr. Holmes was instrumental in the 
appointment of the noted Seabury Commis- 
sion for' investigation of crimes and vices in 
New York City. This Committee forced the 
resignation of the then Mayor, James Walker 
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ani inaugurated many reforms. Dr. Holmes 
wes a founder also of American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and the National Association for 
ne Advancement of Colored People, two of 
mcst vital institutions in American life to- 
dav. He was a dynamic crusader and an 
arcent worker for peace. He held Mahatma 
Gardhi as his ideal. “Gandhi is a saint and 
a seer and is my teacher” said Dr. Holmes. 
Every time Mahatma Gandhi was in prison 
or went into a long fast, Dr. Holmes led a 
silent demonstration, holding a black flag. 
He also inspired others in other cities to do 
the same. During Rabindranath Tagore’s 
several visits to America, Dr. Holmes esta- 
blisned very close relations with him and 
wer: to India to help Tagore in the work of 
his schools at Santiniketan. Dr. Holmes was 


rezily the fore-runner of the non-violent 


and peaceful demonstrations in America 
tocay, which have given such fruitful 
results. i 

It is a matter of great regret and it will 
leave a scar on British life that they found 
it necessary to put Gandhi. Nehru, Sri 
Aucovinda, Chittaranjan, Subhas Chandra 
anc. others in prison in their attempt to save 
their colonial-system. But we theri asserted 
our faith in the ultimate triumph of India 
anc the other colonial countries. And today 
it is amatter of regret and it will leave a scar 
on American life that.they find it necessary 
to zut to prison men like Dr. Du Bois, Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Rev. Dr. Donald S. 
Harington, the Minister of the Community 
Church, my friend Bayard Rustin the Exe- 
cutive Director of War Resisters’ League, 
James Farmer, President of Congress of 
Racial Equality and many others including 
hundreds of young boys and girls, in their 
attempt to keep from fulfilment the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln 
the great Emancipator—so that a great in- 
jus ice may be. perpetuated on our brothers 
anc sisters. But on this sacred day of the 
bir-h of great Buddha and as we honor the 
menory of Dr. John Haynes Holmes and in 
the name of universal brotherhood, we assert 
our faith in the triumph of the Negro in 
Arrerica; of the triumph of good over evil, 
of justice over injustice, of the triumph of 
human dignity and peace. For that day of 
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triumph we pledge all our effort, and join 
with them in singing: “Deep down in our 
heart, we do feel. We shall Overcome “today.” 

On this auspicious day, as we the mem- 
bers and friends of the Tagore Society of 
New York have met to commemorate the 
memory of Gautama the Buddha and pay 
him our hemage, we wish to express our 
profound sorrow and sense of great loss at 
the demise of our revered friend Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes on April 3, 1964. 

A great humanitarian and a Unitarian 
Minister, Dr. Holmes was a leader of the 
progressive forces in America for more than 
half a century. He was the founder of the 
Community Church of New York, which 
had been and still remains not only a 
Temple of worship but also-a center of many 
humanitarian, civic and progressive move- 
ments in this city. His dynamic personality 
is imprinted in the work of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (N.A.A.C.P.) and the American-Civil 
Liberties Union—two of the most vital 
institutions in America today, which Dr 
Holmes helped to organize. 

The people of India’ will ever remain 
grateful to Dr. Holmes and his colleague the 
late lamented Dr. J. T. Sunderland, adso a 
great Unitarian Minister, for the genuine 
help and co-operation they had given in the 
struggle for India’s freedom. It was Dr. 


Holmes who introduced Mahatma Gandhi to 


America, first by his famous sermon “Buddha . 
to Gandhi”, then by his constant interpreta- 
tion of Gandhis Satyagraha movement, 
which made a profound impact on the people 
throughout the country. It was Dr. Holmes. 
again who gave his full co-operation to 
Rabindranath Tagore during his several 
visits to this country. He also went to India 
to help the poet in the work of his school at 
Santiniketan. 

Today we pay tribute to the memory of 
John Haynes Holmes, with a sense of dedi- 
cation, so that we may be fit to carry on the 
various activities he so.nobly espoused. We- 
send our sympathy to his son and daughter, 
his grand children and relatives and to Dr. 
Denald 5. Harrington, Minister of the Com- 
munity Church, his associates and the mem-* 
bers of the congregation. 


Current Affairs 


By KARUNA K. NANDI 


| FOURTH PLAN PERSPECTIVE 


Reported conclusions of the Perspective 
Division of the Planning Commission, recenty 
presented, are said to have envisaged a 
a yearly economic growth rate of 7 per cent 
as a tentative basis for formulation of the 
Fourth Plan framework, in order to yield 
a per capita monthly income of Rs. 20 by 
1975-76. The Planning Commission, meet- 
ing under the Chairmanship of Laie Prime 
Minister, are reported to have accepted the 
recommendations of the Perspective Divi- 
sion in this behalf, and to have reachea the 
broad conclusion that the Fouth Plan would 
have to be very substantially larger in size 
than the Third Plan and that a great deal 
more emphasis than hitherto would have to 


it is also visualized at the same time, must 
progressively decline during the coming 
Plan periods. The present foreign aid con- 
tent of Plan investments comprise 20 per 
cent of total resources ; this, it is emphasized, 
must be reduced to some 7 per cent by 1o%u- 
71 and be completely eliminated in course ui 
the following five years. The Perspective 
Division’s recommendations include the prv- 
posal to very substantially widen the aa 
of the public sector in industry to raise ile 
content of public ownership in indusiry u 
substantially more than half of the total 
capital stock in the country under direv: 
ownership of Government and other publ: 
authorities. 


Feasibility Studies by Working Groups 


be laid on agricultural development. Accord- . 


ing to the paper submitted by the Perspec- 
tive Division, the estimated national income 
by the end of the Third Plan period would 
reach the mark of Rs. 18,000 crores and not 
Rs. 19,000 crores as the earlier target postu- 
Jated and, to achieve a per capita monthlly 
income of Rs. 20 by 1975-76, the economic 
growth rate must be such as to raise the level 
of the national income to atleast Rs. 37,000 
crores. At 7% annual growvh rate, the 
national income should rise to Rs. 26,000 
crores by 1970-71 (end of Fourth Plan) and 
on to Rs. 37,500 crores by 1975-76 (end of 
Fifth Plan); the population of the country, 
it is estimated, would rise to 555 millions in 
1970-71 and to 625 millions by 1975-76. To 
achieve this projected economic growth rate, 
the paper envisages, capital formation during 
the Fourth Plan period must comprise 15 
per cent of the national income by 1965-66 
instead of 14 per cent as earlier estimated, 
and on to 21 per cent by 1970-71. The con- 
tent of foreign aid in the Plan formulation, 
2 


Various Working Groups of the Plan- 
ing Commission are reported to have been 
invested with the responsibility of studyin. 
the Perspective Division’s proposals and coi- 
clusions and, in making their report therco:.. 
to apply their own understanding of the situ- 
ation and test the technological and financii i 
feasibility of the former’s recommendations 
without being, in any way, inhibited by 
their conclusions. In the meanwhile the 
Commission is scheduled to meet agin: 
shortly to consider what have been descr:b- 
ed as basic issues. But it is only at a late: 


and third meeting of the Commission whe" 


the reports of the Working Groups would be 
available, that final conclusions are expects | 
to be drawn and it is expected that a generi i 
framework of the Fourth Plan would he 
ready by October or November next. In the 
meanwhile the National Development Coun- 
cil, which is scheduled to meet in July, would 
review the basic issues, although ~ no final 
decisions are expected to be taken by it. 
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Ccutinuing Industry-Orientation so as to enable a progressively improv- 
i ing national living level to be attained while, 

From the report summarized above, only at the sama time, to correspondingly close 
ceztain broad general points of view—it down the present wide disparities of in- 
wceuld be too premature yet to call them comes and wealth of the people at the 
cocclusions—would appear to have been opposite erds of the economic scale. . These 
discussed and formulated and only prelimi- objectives have again and again been reitera- 
nexy lines of policy laid down. But from- ted from various official and party platforms 
the general trends of the report it would although,- curiously enough, the late Prime 
seem obvious that despite the reported Minister, the foremost and the most stead-' 
rezognition of the vital need to lay far fast apostle of development planning in the 
gre cater emphasis upon agricultural develop- country, was reported to have made the 
ment than in the current Plan, ~ the rather ambiguous and obviously paradoxi- 
Fourth Plan also will continue to be far cal statement sometime ago, that he did not 
more heavily industry-oriented as hereto- mind the “rich getting still richer” so long 
fore. This would seem to basically disre- as the poor did not get any poorer at the 
gerd one of the fundamental postulates of same time. Unfortunately, however, from 
economic growth in the especial context of evidence now available and about ‘the indis- 
Irdian conditions whereby it is still sought putable veracity of which there would not 
tc tag on to an overwhelming but visibly seem to be any doubt, development plann- 
lazguishing agrarian economy, the engines ting, over the first two Plan periods, appears 
oÍ intensive technology-based industriali- also to have accelerated, correspondingly 


zé tion. with the growth in the economy, the process 
f | of progressively increasing concentrations of 
Lzck of Concern Over Price Pressures income, wealth and consequent economic 


Another important conclusion that it power, in selected and favoured sections of 
wculd seem to be quite ~ pertinent to draw the social scale epitomized in the vigorously 
from these reports is that neither the Plann- prowmg private sector. 
irs Commission nor its’ Perspective Division 
seem to be unduly concerned with the: pro- Failure of the Plans 
cess of continually spiralling price-explo- _ : 
sicns that have been a most disturbing . From evidence so far available, a great 
feature of development planning progres- deal of which have ben thoroughly sifted in 
sively throughout the last 16-17 years and course of public discussions, in Parliament 
waich seem, from present trends, likely to and elsew4ere, it would appear that by far 
be further substantially aggravated during the greatest proportion of the increased net 
tLe months and years ahead. Development national product, emerging as a result of the 
panning is not, it would seem to be very process of economic growth, has been and is" 

necessary in the circumstances to emphati-’ being seived up at higher levels and has 
cally underline, a mere exercise in absiract not been percolating to the rock-bottom 
eccnomic acrobatics, but must conform to levels of the economy as it normally should 
certain wholesomely conceived and objec- have. Wich increasing burdens of taxation, 
tively formulated human and social ends, especially more severly on the-lower levels 
I: those ends were not likely to be gained of the social scale than at its higher reaches, 
o~, atleast very closely approached, the inevitably flowing from the huge spate of 
process of planning would be bound indirect taxation—a great deal of it in the 
tc be regarded as a futile exercise, shape of excise and other similar imposts on 
however rapid or large the rate of economic a long range of essential consumables enter- 
growth in terms of the increase in the gross ying vitally into the living requisites of the 
national income. The objectives of develop- poor and the less affluent—which has been 
ment planning have been broadly laid down an outsdanding feature of the national 
as being to raise the national income Budget over the years,—the proportion of 
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‘indirect’ to total taxation incidences have 
beeh currently estimated at over 74 per cent 
of the whole—and under the continually spi- 
ralling price levels, it would not be too much 
to assert that the process of planned develop- 
ment has, so far, failed to justity itself be- 
cause, despite an estimated rise in the 
national income over the first two Plan 
periods of the order of a gross 42 per cent 
_ at 1950-51 prices, the country as a whole, as 


¥represented by its overwhelmingly poor citi-. 


zens, has clearly failed to derive any assess- 
able benefit therefrom. 


Minor Emphasis on Agriculture 


One of the prime causes of such a state 
of affairs must be assigned to the compara- , 
tive lack of emphasis, in practicable: and 
realisable terms, on the development of 
agricultural production, leaving the country 
heavily and vitally dependent upon imports 
of essential foodgrains. Official estimates 
of food grains production would seem: to 
, demonstrate, on the face of- it, that in 
terms of actual population incidences, 
shortfalls in production have, so far, been 
only marginal. But the involved dealings 


of the concerned trade, coupled with the. 


glaring inefficiency and unimaginative 
policies of the concerned departments of 
Government, both’ at the Centre and in the 
states, have been maintaining a continuing 
and substantial searcity situation in market 
supplies resulting, on the one hand, in ċor- 
respondingly increasing price pressures and, 
on the other, in also eventuating temporary 
and obviously artificially engineered 
famine conditions in selected areas 
of the country from time to tme. The 
obvious remedy would seem to be a whole- 
sale refurbishing of the entire national 
agricultural policies to yield, in actual 
terms, not merely in the shape of unrealistic 


targets and imaginary estimates öf crop. 


statistics, a progressively increasing and 
sizeable agricultural production, especially 
~in essential foodgrains and industrial raw 
materials. And, until sucha position has been 
achieved, it is equally vital that adequate, 
wholesome and practicable cheks and 
balances are devised and applied with 


„at various levels, 


iwholesomely 
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ruthless impartiality to ‘enable price stabiliiy 
to be established and“ maintained. ‘Ine 
Union Finance Minister had, in course of his 
last Budget speech in Parliament, deprecat- 
ed the use of physical controls as a possible 
means towards this end which, as he had sc 
rightly pronounced, would imply the intro- 
duction of some sort rationing. Govera- 
ment, simply, has not the necessary adminis- 
trative resources at its disposal, both Jn 
terms of the requisite efficiency’ and recti- 
tude to enable such controls to be worked 
wholesomely and impartially for public 
benefit. But the Finance Minister had pro- 
mised that he would devise the necessary 
fiscal measures and apply them with thai 
quality of ruthlessness, that would enable a 
.wholesome check on the price structure to ve 
established. The measures which he appeai's 
actually to have conceived towards this end 
included in his last Budget proposals would, 
however, have the only affect, as far as we 
are able to visualize, of subjecting the mo. 
vulnerable middle and low income sections 
in the community to a great deal of unmeri- 
ted harassment without the least posibilit; 
of being able, even in the remotest degree, ic 
curb the machinations and ill-gotten gains vi 
the anti-social profiteer. How real our appic- 
hensions in this behalf have proved to x 
would be evident from the new and vey 
substantial upward price-spurt, especially in 
essential edibles, that has eventuated dv- 
ing the very few short weeks already sinr: 
Mr. Krishnamachari presented his curren! 
Budget to Parliament. Government have 
no doubt, been dilly- 
dallying with various, and mostly ineffcc- 
tual administrative measures to cope witt 
this new spate in price pressures, without 
however, the least influence on the situa- 
tion. The only effective fiscal measure thai 
might; in our view, have borne some fruit 
towards such an end, is by a thorough revi- 
sion of the taxation structure which woule 
have for its objective the progressive 1e- 
placement of the greater proportion of pre- 
sent indirect taxes. especially where thes 
affect essential consumables, by a system oʻ. 
conceived direct taxatior 
which would not merely normally not b< 
capablé of being passed on to the vulnerable 





als 


ccasumers, but which should equally not be 
cepable of being evaded. This would, no 
drubi, call for both a great deal of courage 
aid imagination on the part of Government, 
both in conceiving such measures as well as 
in their effective application. In the name 
of providing added incentives to capital 
fc>mation and investment for growth, the 
Union Finance Minister has, on the con- 
trary, provided very substantial and, in our 
v.2w wholly unmerited reliefs from a cer- 
ta.n measure of direct taxation to especially 
selected and favoured sections of the com- 
munity. It is significant that the benefici- 
aries of these new reliefs occupy those yery 
levels in the national economy av which, 
according to the findings of the Mahalanobis 
Committee, concentrations of wealth and 
ezonomic power most particularly occur. 


Conditions for Growth ` 


It is true that in its studies the Perspec- 
tive Division of the Planning Commission, 
hes defined the objective aimed ať to be the 
achievement of a basic minimum. income 
level of Rs. 20 per capita per month for the 
pcrorest sections of the country’s population 
b: the end of the Fifth Plan period. The 
proposals contained in its reported study are 
se2mingly oriented to this objective. Techni- 
cal and financial feasibility studies would 
now be undertaken by Working Groups of 
iL2 Planning Commission to finally confirm 
tk2 proposals’ final acceptance for formulat- 
irz the Fourth Plan framework. But no 
indication, from reports so far made public, 
is available as to the conditions that must 
Cetermine the actual achievement of the 
end-results visualized. True, it has been 
broadly laid down, first, that far greater 
eriphasis would have to be placed on agri- 
cultural development than hitherto. Second- 
lv it has also been stated that in order to 
avain this set objective the Fourth Plan will 
have to be far larger than originally contem- 
pated and there must be a very substantial 
widening of the public sector bringing under 
Government and other public authorities 
more fhan one half of the total, capi- 
te. stock in industry. Thirdly, invest- 
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ments under the private sector will, also at 
the same time, have to be considerably en- 
larged to enable the rate of gross capital 
formation during the Fourch Plan period, 
under public and private sector enterprise 
together, zo be raised to 15 per cent of the 
national income by 1965-66 and progressively 
to be raised further to the level of 21 per 
cent of the national income by 1970-71. These 
are some of the postulates that have been 
laid down as being essential to attain ihe 


‚declared objectives of planning in perspec- 


tive. But. so far, no indication seem to be 


„available, as to the modus operandii which 


would be likely to enable these very pri- 
mary postulates to be fulfilled. One of the 
primary, conditions-precedent for achieving 
the desired growth rate during the Fourth 
and Fifth Plan periods, it has been laid down, 
is the attainment of a Rs. 18,000 erore national 
income level by the-end of the Third Plan 
period, which is, roughtly 5.3 per cent less. 
than the originally targetted for national in- 
come during the Third Plan process. 
Studies on Third Plan implementation, 


undertaken some time ago and which dis- 


closed the actual growth rate during the 
initial two years of the current Plan as hav- 
ing been no more than 2.4 per cent annually 
would, however, tend to indicate that even 
this comparatively modest estimate of the 
growth rate during the entire Plan period 
may be fer too optimistic. Reliable figures 
as to actual growth rate since the end of 
the seconc year of the Plan are not, so far, 
available, but from independent studies 
made by eminent economists during and 
after the mid-term Plan appraisal, it looked 
unlikely that the gross growth rate repre- 
sented in terms of the increase in the 
national income could, even at very optimis- 
tic estimates, exceed ihe annual rate of 3.5 
per cent during the remaining three years of 
the Plan. If that were to be accepted as a 
realistic assessment of the situation as it has 
actually eventuated, it would not seem like- 
ly that the rate of the annual national in- 
come, by the end of the current Third Plarii, 
would rise substantially beyond Rs. 17.000. 
crores per annum. So, if the Fourth Plan 
were to start off at a national income level 
of Rs. 17,000 crores and not Rs. 18,000 crores 
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as now estimated, a 7 per cent annual growth 
rate would take it on to Rs. 24,900 crores at 
the end of the Plan period and on to no more 
than Rs. Rs. 35,000 crores at the end of the 
Fifth Plan. If this were to be accepted as 


= realistic, all the perspective projections of 


„the estimates of Fourth and Fifth Plan 
achievements would be likely to be com- 
pletely vitiated. It is necessary that all wish- 
ful thinking in the matter should be wholly 
avoided and estimates were realistic and 
realisable in terms of actual implementation 
and achievements. It has, unfortunately, 
been a: deplorable feature of Plan formula- 
tion and implementation alike so far that 
targets, both over-all and in respect of indi- 
vidual items have proved to be quite sub- 
stantially wishful and unrealistic. This ine- 
vitably leads to a great deal of waste in both 
effort and capital deployment which the 
country cannot simply afford. This has 
also led to inadequate production incidences 
in terms of laid down capacity at huge 
capital outlay at many and diverse points of 
the economy leading to high costs and scarce 
supplies alike. The Perspective Division’s 
proposals, we appreciate, are only broad 
bases indicating the lines that the formula- 
tion of the Fourth Plan framework should 
follow and that its actual shape would be 
determined by the results of the feasibility 
studies that the Planning Commission’s 
Working Groups are currently said to be 
undertaking. It is necessary, however, that 
the bases and postulates upon which these 
studies are founded should be realistic in 
terms of the actual achievements gained. 
It is equally necessary, we feel, that the 
deployment of all to scarce capital in Plan 
investments is so conditioned that no waste 
is involved at any point of the economy by 


way of iddle or inadequately utilized 
capacity. 
Agriculture 


It has been said that the Fourth Plan 
framework must provide for a far greater 
stimulus to agricultural development than 
appears to have been the case during the 
Third Plan. This is only a recognition of 
one of the very basic conditions of future 
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eccnomic growth in the particular context 
of the conditions obtaining in the couniry. 
India, despite very nearly a decade of prima- 
rily industry-oriented planned development 
during the Second and current Plans, stil! 
remains overwhelmingly agrarian in over-all 
economic organization. Reliable statistical 
data do not seem to be available, but vari- 
ous unrelated estimates place the figure ot- 
the population still directly subsisting on' 
agricultural yields at anywhere between Us 
to 80 per cent. The supreme importance of 
the need for rapid agricultural development 
would, in the circumstances, seem to be all 
too obvious. It is also necessary to realise 
at, the same time that one of the very bisic 
conditions of rapid and wholesome industri- 
alization is the foundation of a vigorous und 
surplus agriculture. The prospects of devc- 
lopment of the economy as a whole as visu- 
alized in perspective for the Fourth and 
Fifth Plans will largely depend on the extent 
the foundations of agricultural development 
are firmly laid down on sound and progies- 
sive lines at the same time. 
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Exercise In Futility 


In agriculture, especially, it must be 
emphasized, planning has, so far, remained 
Jargely an exercise in futility. Targets 
have been laid down, prospects visualized 
and estimates prepared which have often 
preved to be largely conjectural and, in 
consequence, wholly incapable of realization. 
Difficulties, it is recognized, in the way of 
agricultural development have been mény 
and various, some of them of quite an in- 
tractable and insuperable nature. Some of 
these are based on traditional and inheri‘cd 
factors like, for instance, fragmentation ot 
holdings. Legislations have been undcr- 
taken and are in course of formulat on 
further to déal with this aspect of -he 
problems of agriculture. But implementa- 
tion \has been unconscionably slow ind 
halting so far, preventing a-possible reirte- 
gration of extremely fragmented holdings 
over large areas of the country. There does 
not seem to be any reliable estimates of 
fallows and of economically reclaimable 
waste land which could be agriculturally 
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exploited with little effort and organization. 
Tkere does not seem to be much co-ordina- 
tior. between Government’s Forest and Agri- 
cu.ture departments in most States and this, 
coupled with the age old habit of our people 
have ‘been causing deforestation in many 
areas aggravating problems of erosion and 
soil conservation.» Most multipurpose river 


va_.ey projects put up in different. parts of 


the country seem to be more primarily con- 
cerned with power development than irriga- 
vicn and flood control still leaving agricul- 
ture in the country largely at the mercy of 
the seasons. Power development, we appre- 
cieie, is a fundamental requisite of progress, 
ev2n for rationalized agricul-ural develop- 
ment, but so far as the river valley projects 
are concerned, their primary responsibility 
shsuld be to ensure flood control, provide 
irrigation water and, where projected, en- 
able navigation canals to be maintained for 
large and inland water traffic. In this they 
appear to have miserably failed so far and 
as former Union Food and Agriculture 
M.nister S. K. Patil said last year, agricul- 
ture in the country remains siill primarily 
dependent upor the mercy of the seasons. 
Then, again, inspite of enunciating more 
than four years ago in very definite terms 
that one of the fundamental objectives of 
Corgress policy so far as agricultural develop- 
ment was concerned, was to foster and en- 
courage the growth of agricultural co- 
operatives to enable the basic conditions 
. foz the growth. of integrated and mechanized 
agriculture to be laid down, nothing seems 
to have been done in this regard and the 
process of agriculture remains largely midea- 
valistic and wholly anachronistic in the con- 
text of the efforts at morernization that have 
been going on in the other fields of national 
‘activity. There has been some progress, we 
appreciate, in the manufacture of chemical 
fercvilizers during the last decade, but it has 
nevertheless been far short of targets envi- 
saged and the country is still very largely 
dependent upon imported fertilizers for its 
basic and, so far, somewhat rudimentary 
needs. No attempt worth the name appears, 
so far, to have been made to utilize human 
ard farm wastes as compost manure which 
might have, more wholesomely, perhaps, 
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and those of Government on the other. 
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than mere chemical fertilizers, provided 
very substantial assistance to agricultural 
developmer.t. One could multiply instances, 
almost ad nauseum, of the innumerable 
ways in which assistances to agricultural 
development might, but have not been 
provided. ; 


Unexplored Potentials 


In fact, the suspicion, has been growing r 
apace of late that inspite of the extraordinary 
proliferation of innumerable organizations 
under Government, both at the Centre and 
in the States supposedly concerned with vari- 
ous aspects of agricultural development in 
the country, the field of agriculture remains 
more or less a- wholly unexplored one so far- 
as its full future potentials are concerned. 
Except the fragmented studies said to have 
been undertaken in this field from time to 
time, variously by Working Groups of the 
Planning Commission, Government depar- 
ments and others, no comprehensive, co- 
ordinated and factual survey of the country’s 


-agricultural conditions and the future poten- 


tials of the industry, appears ever to have 
been undertaken at any stage in the process 
of planning. There does not also seem to be 
a great deai of co-ordination between the 
activities of the Central and State Govern- 
ments -on the one han and between the 
organizations of the Planning Commission 
It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Planning 
for .agriculture has, so far, proved to be 
largely conjectural and unrealistic if for no 
other reason than at least for the fact that 
its potentials so far remain mainly unex-° 
plored and unassessed in realistic terms. In 
fact agriculture on a nation-wide plane has 
never been made the subject of any over-all 
factual survey ever since the days when the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Linlithgow submitted 
its report more than three and a half decades 
ago. Itis high time that a fresh survey were 
immediately undertaken by a high powered ` 
Commission to arrive at a factual picture of 
the present conditions of Indian agriculture 


lin all its aspects and the results of such a 


survey should form the fundamental basis 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


upon which future plans for agricultural 
development should be formulated. 


Human Objectives 


Planning for development,. we are 
constrained to observe, to be bo-h rational! 
and wholesome, must -have for its primary 
and only objectives certain well defined 
"human and social goals. So long as the pro- 
cess of planning fails to take the coun-ry 
along towards these set goals at progressive 
stages, it must be considered to have been 


futile. We have these goals well defined. 


and definite before us. We must, therefore, 
test and evaluate every decision, every pro- 
ject, each individual item of achievement in 
terms of their contribution or otherwise 
towards the achievement of these set goals. 
Unfortunately, in the results what have so 
far eventuated from the first one and a half 
decade of planning. The process appears to 
have assumed an increasingly mechanical 
‘aspect divorced from the desired end-resul.s 
and which seems to be more overwhelming- 
ly concerned with the mechanics of progress 
rather than the achievement of its predeter- 
mined human goals. We have purposely 
avoided using masses of statistical data in 
the present discussion which might have 
been very telling from certain points of 
view. Our purpose, however, has not been 
to repudiate, altogether, the need for plann- 
ing but to point out the lack of co-ordination 
and, largely the disregard of results in terms 
of input-output ratio at innumerable points 
in the process, making it eccentric in its pro- 
ress and unwholesome in many of iis 
achievements. What is needed, in our view, 
is a redefimtion of the entire process, com- 
prehending within its orbit all departments 
of national economic activity, to make its 
forward movement in future.more concen- 
tric and well balanced . 


The Price Problem in West Bengal 


The mountain, to wit the West Bengal Price 
Inquiry Committee, appears to have given birth 
to the proverbial mouse. Headed by that much- 
boosted economist, Dr. Bhabatosh Datta and 
consisting eleven others representing both the State 
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Government and the trade, the Committee appear 
to have been sharply divided in their views, two 
having signed a minute of dissent. Who these 
two in the minority may have been is not yel 
known, but it would be reasonable to surmise 
that they must have been among those wko 
represented the trade. 

The majority are reported to have opine] 
that while price rises have been mainly cause: 


-by the pressures of large investment plans, an 


was, therefore, an all-India problem, the majcr 
price problem was that of rice in West Benge. 
and the State Government could play “an 
important role” by helping to increase supp! 
and ensure equitable distribution. 

They recommend greater Government contre! 
over the rice trade at all stages, take over I- 
Government of all rice mills, acquisition of a 
surplus stocks of paddy and rice, direct acqui- 
sition by Government of Orissa’s surplus ric 
(300,000 tons), supply to the State Governnivn 
400,000 tons of rice, and 1,00,000 tons of whea: 
by the Union Government, distribution of 800,00) 
tons of rice (internally procured)  throuzlh 
modified ration shops to all urban areas ani 
deficit rural areas on the basis of a daily adul 
cereal ration of 12 oz. equally divided betwee: 
rice and wheat and wheat products (4 oz. extra 
for heavy manual workers), the cordoning off o' 
all surplus areas and the introduction of statutory 
rationing in large industrial areas, at leas! 
intially. Administrative measures recommended 
are, licensing of producers, importers, wholesaler- 
and retailers in all areas; regulation of markets 
mainly at the wholesale stage; setting up of Price 
Advisory Boards and Sub-committees for each 
major commodity; maintenance of buffer stocks: 
and the enforcement of decision by Government 
orders and not by way of socalled “gentlemen’s 
agreements.” 

The dissenters do not agree with the majorit 
report and hold that the “trade” cannot be accused 


. of undue profiteering. They do not agree that 


any sustainable case has been made out for Stale 
trading in foodgrains. They hold that the price 
position in the State, has been aggravated by 
Government _measures to achieve certain social 
and ideological objectives in the context of 
planned development. 3. 

In sum, therefore, it would appear that the 
Price Inquiry Committee’s recommendations are 
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as inoccuous as they are futile. No one has ever 
dozbted that the price problem in its broder 
aspects is a national problem and its solution 
must be found on a nation-wide context. But the 
es}-2cial manifestations of it which are peculiar 
to West Bengal alone, both as regards their 
physical shape and degree of intensity, must be 
recarded as being germane to the State alone for 
wk.ch it necessary to devise and apply 
reredies in the particular parochial context of the 
sitzation obtaining here. The Committee have, no 
doubt, pinpointed rice as being at the apex of 
the problem but they have wholly failed to— 
pesnaps with deliberate intent—diagnose the 
eszecial causative factor or factors occasioning 
th s situation. It has been observed over a decade 
anil longer and repeatedly from time to time, 
that impacts of price rises in this state devolve 
th: most heavily upon essential edibles compared 
to anywhere else in the country. In other words, 
the burden has to be carried in the main by the 
məst vulnerable and numerically the most over- 
wkelming sectors in the community. They are 
invariably and cruelly victimized ‘by deliberately 
erSIneered scarcity and artificially stimulated 
pr:ce-boosts at every possible pretext. There is 
in_slligent design and organization and coordination 
tc a set pattern to which these recurrent price 
s}"rptoms generally affecting all essential edibles 
wuld be found to ean ai even-on a most 
cLrsory examination. And unless the sources of 
cc aception, direction and control of these recurr- 
irz occasions can be discovered and exposed, no 
permanent, wholesome and effective solution can 
be expected. 
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The recommendations of the majority 
Committee would appear, in the circumstances to 
be so completely inane and ‘useless (with due 
apologies to the- Eyninent economist!) that they 
miglit never have béen made at all for all the good 
they are likely to produce. All that may happen 
is a further proliferation of an already top- 
heavy and correspondingly useless administration, 
the burdens of which have already become 
almost back-breaking to the community! 

Indeed, the Committee’s 
would seem to very closely conform to the 
twisted thinking and involved logic of the 
Government who appointed them. In a recent 
notification the Government of West Bengal have 
announced the threat to promulgate an ordinance 
to punish those who are found to be guilty of 
purchasing a commodity of which the price’ has 
been controlled at anything above the scheduled 
price. This, we are told by an eminent contem- 
porary, is supposed to constitute the element from 
which what the Government call consumer resis- 
tance, arises! Government will not accept any 
responsibility for maintaining supplies at the 
price-schedules fixed by them! Their responsibility 
obviously ends with prescribing a_price-schedule! 
But failing to obtain supplies at the prescribed 
price, if the consumer is goaded into offering 
inducements by way of a higher price (for less 
than which he may not obtain any supplies at 
all !), the minions of law will ‘have the right law- 
fully to pounce on him! Obviously the consumer 
is expected to commit suicide 
Gandhian Praphulla Sen, so that the trade may 
have a “chenge of heart” ! 


\ 
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TAGORE AS A POET AND A PAINTER 
By Prof. V. V. TONPE 


Fainting is silent poetry, and poetry is a speaking picture. 


t 


When Simonides, the Greek poet, wrote 
this epigram about the fifth centuty before 
Christ, did he foresee Tagore, the painter, 
and his Chitralipi or the painting-script of 
the twentieth century? Perhaps he did. 
Both of them being poets, the kindred souls 
must have rolled their eyes in a fine frenzy 
and glanced at each other in timespace from 
heaven to earth and earth to heaven; and 
as Imagination bodied forth the forms of 
` things unknown to his generation, Simonides 
must have turned it to shape in his epigram! 

If at eight, Tagore lisped the numbers 
+ and the numbers came, at eighty he played 
with the pen and ink as well as with the 
orush and colour and designs and birds and 
animals of fantasy peeped out of the zigzag 
lines of blue and green and red ; and while 
Tagore, the child recognized the poet-philo- 
sopher in him, Tagore, the grandfather, the 
child painter. 

Tagores art had its “origin in child- 
play and calligraphy. Whenever he wished 
to erase a portion of his- manuscript, the 
- beautifully carved lines of his hand perhaps 
protested against the atrocity of the rubber 
and refused to be -obliterated. The com- 
“passionate poet-philosopher instead of sim- 


ply putting a line through, as any common ` 


man would do, converted the portion to be 
struck off into some imaginary designs or 
fantastic rhythms of lines and colours. He 
did this, not so much from an artistic urge 
from within as in the playful mood of a 
child. When he was dotting the i’s and 
-crossing the t’s of his poems or prose writ- 
f ings, his unwanted words and rejected 
sentences clamoured like the dumb for a 
- local habitation and a name, and the clair- 
voyant genius of the poet sympathized with 
them, and lo! Creation widened in Tagore’s 
view. When he was indulging in these 
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—Simonides, 


imaginary drawings in his leisure, sorie 


‘times at the cost of the important liter: ry 


work on hand, Tagore, the Man, was nev: 
conscious of laying a new road to the ter) 
of farne. 

In the second stage of the growth of the 
artist, Tagore became an illuminator of ‘iis 
own poems. He embellished his pearl-like 
handwriting with human figures in deco»:- 
tive manner. In style they weré completily 
diverse from the old Indian illustraitc ns 
which were rich in colour combinat.u:s. 
They rather took after the Gothic stylo in 
form though they had their inspiratio: in 
Indian decorative style. 

A cursory study of the various influ: t- 
ces ón Tagore’s poetry and art will be at 
much help to us in understanding him as u 
poet and painter though, in the worus o! 
B. X. Sarkar, “the painter has comme evd 


" where perhaps the poet left off.” 


Tagore’s poetry clothes itself in dec p- 
tive simplicity and sometimes seems te ve 
even shallow while his paintings assume an 
air of the grotesque to the extent of olfcn- 
sively violating orthodoxy. On the surfiee 
his poe:ry sounds so uniform a note tha‘ it 
is very difficult-to discern any dépth of inne: 
tranquillity in it; and his painting ‘s so 
outlandish for a painter of Bengal that «ue 
is tempted to condemn it. It is, indesd, 
sthange that the poet Tagore should be uk 
tirely different from the artist Tagore. Vet 
Tagore, the poet, was the inspiration for ne 
neo-Bengal school of art. He encourased 
his nephew, Abanindranath Tagore, to revive 
earlier traditions by turning to the Ajarta 
frescos. for form and guidance. But theic 
is scarcely any influence of the neo-Benga! 
school upon Tagore’s paintings. His work 
stands aloof from the classical and the rce- 
naissance schools in Bengal. Moreover en 
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Mt:y occasions he even expresses his dis- 
ae; roval of the modern inclination to imi- 
ta = the Ajanta or other traditional styles. 

To reconcile these -contradictions in 
‘ivore’s personality one’ has to refer to 
Te: cre the educationist. As a teacher, he 
bel aved not so mulh in over-burdening ‘the 
mad of the student as in helping him to 
acı 2lop his own character and personality. 
Waa his student took a pitcherful of water 
fro z the sea of tradition, he did not object 
to 7. for he believed that the student would 
krcw not only the weight of the pitcher but 
al: the weight of its contents. But when 
the student took a dip in the sea itself, he 
okj-cted to it, for he believed that the sea, a 
thsasand pitcherfuls of water, would flow 
ove? his head . and he would not feel the 
we. sht. 

Tagore“ encouraged Abanindranath in 
th: early days of his artistic career to turn 
to ` 1e gracious figures of Ajanta for inspira- 
tic. because he was fully conscious of his 
neziew’s genius which would not slavishlyv 
‘im: cate’ the original. The Mughal and the 
Reut and Pahari miniatures provided him 
wila other models while scenes from, legends 
anc classical literature of Hindustan, like 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Gita, 


ar: the Puranas, and episodes from Indian ` 


Hrs ory furnished him with the necessary 
th2-es. Within this broad orientation, 
theze was enough room for the expression 
of he genius of an individual. His works 
shiv a distinctly original synthesis of vari- 
ous traditions like Chinese calligraphy, 
Jucnese colouring and Persian finish while 
the chemes of his pictures reflect the synthe- 
sis +t Indian culture. Abanindranath is not 
an imitator of traditional styles but an in- 
div-<ualist who studies the various styles 
anc assimilates them. 

Tagore is original and individualistic 
th- gh Euro-American trends are discern- 
ib-e. in his art. Just as-in his lyrics, stories, 
sours and dramas the influence of Western 
veizrans from the Romantics to Browning, 
Witman, Maupassant and Anatcle France 
is + aceable, so too in his art Gauguin, Van- 
Goer, Cezanne, Renoir, Derain, Nolde Marc, 
Ker shy, Weber, Klee, Kokoschka and 
otL<r Euro-Americans seem to have influ- 
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enced him. 
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The greatness of Tagore lies noi 
in imitating these men of letters and aris 
but like Abanindranath, in acclimatizing 
them to Bengali conditions and environ- ` 
ment. But there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the two. While Abanindranath 
is a conscious artist, Rabindranath is an 
unconscious artist. 
When Tagore’s paintings were exhibit- 
ed in Europe in 1930, Western connoisseurs * 
were surprised to learn that he produced an - 
ari for which they, were long striving. He 
had no regular scHooling in art; in fact he. 
accidentally discovered the artist in him 
and it was really gratifying to note that the 
European painters acknowledged an inner, 
kinship with his works. This is indeed true 
genius. 


dentally. determined in a particular direc- _ 
tion: Ae es 

Taking the ‘many-sided personality of 
Tagore himself into: consideration, we 
find that Tagore the poet. was conscious of . 
the various influences on.him, while Tagore 
the painter was unconscious of the indirect 
schooling of his genius. $ 

The influences on the paintings of Tagore 
can be classified into three broad. divisions. 
The first is the influence of Indian decorative 
styles. Though it is difficult to-assert the © 
motive of his art, it is evident that his paint- - 
ings and drawings are not representational. 
They take the decorative spirit from Indian 
conventional styles but invent their own 
design or shape according to the sheer power. 
of creation from within the artist. 

The second influence on Tagore’s paint- 
ings is that of primitive art, and child art.- 
some of the forms and techniques of thes 
prehistoric people like the primitive Negroes, . 
Mayans, Tahitians, Javanese, or American- 
Indians, seem to: have influenced his, art.. 
But this is more a shadow than a substantial 
moulding force. The distortions and sug- 
gestivity of child art seem to find a place 
in his paintings. But they are overcome by 
the imaginative gusto of the poet. 

The third influence traceable in Tagore’s 
art is that of the modern Euro-American 
impressionists and expressionists. In his 
pictures the liberty of subject and treatment 


In the words. of Dr. Johsonson, Ta 
ïs but a mind of large general powers acci- 
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of impressionism is conveyed through the 
sensation of movement and of light. But 
unlike Manet’s pictures which are realistic, 
Tagore’s are the products of his fancy which 
was rich and virile to the end of his days. 


He seems to have appreciated the poetic _ 


ideas native to his genius and then tried to 
achieve a masterly freedom in expressing 
them in the manner of the impressionists. 


» In tracing out the tendencies of expres- 


sionism in Tagore’s paintings, we have to 


` accept the term rather loosely, for it is to be 


w 


identifed in his human forms and head 
studies which are so hideously at odds with 
human anatomy that first of alb they seem 
to be loathsome. Added to this, his ideal- 


ism in poetry makes his art critics search for» 


the same in his paintings when the dis- 
appointment becomes twofold and fills them 
with a distaste for his art. But as in ex- 
pressnonism, when the initial shock is worn 
off, they find that the pictures exert a spell 
upon their imagination. They seem to be 
earnest, in conveying something virile and 
ecstatic. 

Tagore was an international -figure in 
the realm of letters; so nobody dared to 
criticise and even those that found fault with 


‘his poetic works in the eatly days changed 


their opinions in the light of the poet’s world- 
fame. But in the realm of art, though he 
was old, he was a novice, and art critics 
therefore, riddled him with questions about 
his qualifications and schooling. But such 
a curiosity of the critic, instead of censuring 
his. “work” exposes his impertinence and 
‘reduces him into a fault-finder: because 
real genius cannot tolerate bullying from a 


‘tions, literary or artistic. 


criticiser. It needs no pruning from a 
university ; the iron discipline of a class- 
room ana the sheep-mentality of student 
life have no value for it. It always seeks io 
examine the human spirit through its crea- 

Tagore gradually grew into a conscuiis 
painter. He tried to depict life and nature 
with his ven and brush. To nim art was un 
experiment in line and colour and it fev ic 
expression through abstract forms wown 
were original. 

The technique of Tagore’s painting ws 
also original. In the first stage of desiguiig 
he worked with an ordinary fountain pen 
and ink. In the second stage he replaced 
the pen and ink by brush and Indian i: x. 
In the third stage he drew human figures, 
landeapes, flowers and other “subjects” in 
colour. He utilized both ends-of a n 
while drawing pictures: he did the liniag 
with the pen dipped in bottles of colou cd 
ink. At times he made use of his fingeis ‘0 
spread out the colours. These stages wire 
not rigid, not the devices he made use vf. 
As and when he felt a particular techn: ue 
was necessary, he made use of it. Tre 
brush also had its conventional use for w'n. 


tis 


Tagore in the last stages of his lire un- 
intefitionally sought for himself a’ niche in 
the temple of fame in the domain of pu t- 
ing. He very correctly said, “My morn ‘i! 
was ful: of songs. Let sunset days be iot 
of colour.” And among the four er 
pioneers of Modern Art Tagore became oe. 
the other three being Abanindranath Tes 7> 
Jamini Roy and Amrita Sher-Gil. 


` 





_ .  SWAMIJI’S LAST LETTERS 
DEBIPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA 


= Prof. 
In order to get a.clearer understanding 

of the spiritual heritage of India one must 
turn to Swami -Vivekananda’s lectures and 
boos ;.if one wants to know the man who 
deivered those historic speeches and wrote 
the:2 stimulating and still wonderfully 
recdable books, one must turn to his letters. 
It : in these and that remarkable memoir in 
Bex gali:>:by. Sharat. Chandra Chakravarty 
“thal oñe féel$ the full impact of his genius, 
of -ne blinding scintillations of a myriad- 
facezced personality ; above all, it is here 


the one has, if, of course, one happens to’ 


po:tess— the rarest of all human faculties— 
spiritual perception, a glimpse of something 
of stl] greater importance—his spiritual 
power. A great deal has been said, and 
‘rightly, about ‘the splendour of his mertal 
end-wments, which were certainly of the 


ver~ highest order ; about his achievements’ 


as & social and religious reformer, as the 
founder of a powerful world-wide organiza- 
tio; about his patriotism—which is, too 


iriv_al and feeble a word to express what he 


fel: and did for India—and warm human:ty. 

All this is true; and yet if this were all 
we have to say in praise of Vivekananda, 
we nave missed his real greatness. ‘For 
spirituality, im the final analysis, is the 
essence of this intellectual giant; his whole 
life is permeated through, and through with 
spirit.” Those of us—and they are the 
majcrity—who acclaim, and are still acclaim- 
ing, him loudly in the midst of the nation- 
Wius centenary celebrations as a grzat 
national leader who- loved his country end 
preccthed humanitarian ideals of service to 
the poor and the down-trodden, had better 


leave him alone, because they are the last’ 


persons to understand this great man. The 
first step in the understafiding of Swamij- is 
to realize that he was first and foremos> a 
spiz_tual seeker, in other words, a sadhaka, 
Th : is a point that needs emphasising in this 
certanary year, because it is in danger of 


being lost Sight of in a predominantly 
political-minded modern India. 

The primary object in writing this, 
article is to ‘trace the spiritual development 
of Swamiji through the remarkable series 
of letters that cover roughly the period 1892-. 
1902. I have, however, concentrated. on the” 
letters of his last phase. By the last phase — 
I have- meant roughly the last three years of,;: 
his ‘life, that is, from the middle of 1899 till 
his death, three years later. His spiritual 
development, as these last letters show, was _ 
astonishingly rapid during this last phase of” 
his life. He condensed, so to’speak, in three 
or four years a process that would have 
taken a whole life-time, or several lives, in 
the case of others. His strange- premonition . 
of the approaching end, a feeling which he * 
expresses repeatedly in these last years, I 
think, accelerated this process. In a letter 
addressed to his dear Mary (Hale) on August 
27, 1901, he writes : “Then again, I am a dying 
man ; I have no time to fool in.” 

As an example of the profound change | 


‘that came over him during this last phase, ` 


I may refer the reader to a letter he wrote 
to the same young lady on June 17, 1900. 
His earlier letters ‘to the Hale sisters, espe- 
cially those, addressed to Mary, who must 
have been a girl of remarkable charm, are 
full of golden good humour. These delight- 
ful letters could have been written by a 
young man who was in love with this world; 


‘they express, in almost every line, an intense 


zest for life for which we shall look in vain 


‘tin his letter of June 17, 1900, for example.. 


The tone, the very style has changed. The 
dominant note of this very serious letter— 
the teasing, chaffing, even mischievous tone 
is no more—is one of profound o a a 
ness. “I have worked for this world, Mary, ¥ 
all my life,” he writes with deep sadness, 
“and it does-not give you a piece of bread 
without taking a pound of flesh.” Then 
comes a surprise. “Amen! I have given 
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_up all thoughts aboutt India or any land. I 
am now: selfish, want to save myself.” 

I said this is surprising because it is the 
exact opposite of what he’ had been saying 
all his life, namely, that the desire to save 
the souls of others is infinitely nobler than 
the desire for one’s own salvation. In his 
earlier letters and recorded conversations 


he is very severe on the latter conception of / 


»Salvation and condemns it as something 
narrow .and selfish, unworthy of ‘a noble 
soul. I may here remark in passing that 
‘this contemptuous attitude towards the ideal 
of personal salvation, although inspired by 
the spontaneous generosity of a great soul 


and, therefore, deserving our highest respect. — 


appears, nevertheless, to rest on a fundamen- 
tal misconception. of what the Ancient sages 
of India regarded as the final end of numan 
‘existence, namely, Moksha. 
The very fact, however, that he outgrew, 
. even if for a moment, his earlier contempt 
‘for the traditional view of individual salva- 
_ tion, is of the utmost importance, because it 
‘is a symptom, among others, of a profound 
change that was coming over him, a turning- 


point in his spiritual development—a grow- 


ing dissatisfaction with himself, a vague 


uneasy feeling that something had gone’ 


wrong with him, that he was perhaps not 
following his swadharma. In his earlier 
letters he appears to be on the whole satisfied 
with himself; the disatisfaction he expres- 
Ses, sometimes very strongly, is about the 
world and his fellow human beings. We 
must not forget that his earlier letters to his 
brother disciples, although usually warm- 
hearted, good-humoured and pleasant, were 
not always so; they were often very severe 
and sharply critical, now ruthlessly blunt, 
now bitingly sarcastic. In his last letters 
to his brother disciples, whom he loved 
more than his own self, the’ asperity is 
softened ; instead of criticism we discover 
self-criticism, even self-reproach, unsparing 
and remorseless. This great reformer -now 
turns his attention to himself, expresses re- 
peatedly his irritation at, and determination 
to get rid of; what he thinks are his glaring 
faults: emotionalism, “brutal outbursts” of 
temper, and above all, restlessness. 

In his. earlier letters he appears to be too 
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‘pection ; he hardly had’ the time for it. 
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breathlessly busy, too absorbed.in the imnie- 
diate work in hand to be capable of intros- 
The. 
is why his earlier letters give one the impres- 
sion of an extrovert, of an energetic, strong- 
willed, self-satisfied man ‘of action. or 
self-analysis, dispassionate and searching, tie 
most powerful weapon against egoism,—-tre 
most subtle and, therefore, the most diffical: 
of all spiritual sins ‘to conquer—we musi 
turn to his later correspondence. 

As a remarkable example of passionate ` 
self-revelation I must call the reader’s atten- 
tion to a letter he wrote to Miss McLeod on 
April 18, 1900. “After all, Joe”, he writes. 
“T am the boy who used to listen with sapt.. 
wonderment to the wonderful words of 
Ramkrishna under the Banyan at Dakshi- 
neswar. That is my true nature; works end 


‘activities, doing good and so forth are all - 


supermmpositions. The old man is gone, gene 
for ever, never to come.” He never did; ihe 
born contemplative in him, which he now 
rightly, if rather belatedly, recognised as his 
true self, was reasserting himself; all ihe 
celebrity, the blaze of publicity that mini 
well have ‘turned the head of the noblesi of 
men, could not shut out from his fascinated 
gaze, the dark, silent, impenetrable caves 
of the Himalayas. -This is, it must be i¢- 
membered, no momentary emotional cui- ` 
burst; this feeling of intense home-sickress 
is the key-note of a series of letters: ihe 
vision of the Banyan tree and the Himalayas 
continued to haunt him. He would tu 
give anything, his fame, his triumphant, .:)- 
precedented success in conveying to ihc 
West the message of India, the deep resus: 
and love he inspired in hundreds of deve tcc 
admirers of both sexes in the West. -he 
would exchange all these for the obx..% 
but peaceful days with his master, for ihe 
life of devotion, of meditation in salituile. 
the life he thought he was born for. 

This profound dissatisfaction with ia 
self is the result of a spiritual crisis he wos 
passing through during the lást two yeiis ol 
the last century. By the end of 1897 he was 
already a tired man; years of severe hard- 
ship, of ascetic austerities in India followed 
by intolerable physical and mental strain 
in America and the West, at last þega: to 
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tell upon h:s health which was never sound; 
his iron nerves went to pieces. “The -ast 
two years” he writes to his dear Mary in 
18£7 “have been specially bad. I have 
beə7 living in mental hell”. His experien- 
cesmivith the people he had to deal with 
wer? not always happy; he was, like all 
sre_t men, widely misunderstood, even by 
mer and women who were nearest to his 
heLt, and he did not lack enemies at nome 
an] abroad, who did all ‘they could to dis- 
gres him. He had always had a genuine 
incz. [erence towards public opinion—a 
qu ity rarely found even among great men, 
anil never among politicians; but he was 
toc affectionate and kindly aman to be 
inseasitive to failure in reciprocation on the 
pa: of those whom he trusted and loved. 
(FL- capacity for love was infinite; no 
worder he, an ‘intellectual disciple of 
shaixaracharya, regarded Buddha, who 
coud sacrifice his life to save a suffer:ng 
fel: w creature, as a greater man). 

All these,—failing health, shattered 
nerves, mental suffering caused by unhappy 
experiences with people he loved and trust- 
ed, nancial worries, the premonition of zhe 
apy aching end—are among the factors 
wh:ch must have contributed to the spiritual 
eriz. 

This spiritual crisis which occurréd at 
the ».eginning of the last phase, that is dar- 
ing _397—1898, is characterised, as I have 
said by a profound world-weariness and 
listizssness ; things that greatly agitated his 
minz. formerly begin to interest him Jsss 
anc less. 
in =s letters of this period; he repeatedly 
expiasses the desire of ridding himself of 
all -=sponsibilities, of retiring from the wozld 
in der to devote himself to meditation. 
Wrs- is still more remarkable, in a man 
wh: was the most warm-hearted and least 
cyrial of all men, is that we. perceive a 
nots of disillusionment about human nature; 
his tters henceforward srow somewhat 
coldzr in tone—a striking contrast with his 
earr letters which are all warmth and fun 
anc. nearty laughter. Even the style reflects 
this change. There is something severe and 
aust=re about these letters; the fluency, 
exul srance and copious eloquence of the ear- 


There is a new note of aloofness. 
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ly nineties are no more; instead, we find 
greater economy of words, greater concen- 
tration. The unrivalled clarity and simpli- 
city, and the unfailing—and, for a man 
whose mother tongue was not English, 
—amazing felicity are, of course, there as 
ever. 

I have, however, not yet mentioned 
what, more than anything else, constitutes 
the real crisis in his soul: restlessness. “I 
never know,” he writes again to Mary 
(Hale), “a moment’s peaceful life”. ‘There 
is hardly a letter of this period: (1896-1899) 
in which he does not express an intense long- 
ing for peace. Peace, that is the one thing 
that seems to matter, that he must achieve 
at any cost; every other consideraion is 
subordinated tc this supreme need of his 
soul. From the spiritual point of view this 
restlessness and consequent craving for peace 
are facts of the highest importance ; I would 
go even so far as to say that without them 
it is doubtful whether he would have made 
any further spiritual progress, because it 
was this restlessness that dealt the final blow 
to the deadliest enemy of spiritual progress 
—self-complacency. And the danger was in 
his case increased by the fact that he had 
‘experienced, on several occasions, moments 
of supreme self-exaltation. .Not only that. 
In spiritual, as in all other, matters, his con- 
ception was so -extraordinarily clear, he 
could understand even the most abstruse 
subject so quickly and so thoroughly, that 
it is quite possible he sometimes made the 
mistake of identifying intellectual conviction 
with spiritual ‘realization. I shall try to 
show later, from one of his important letters, 
how this is what actually happened. 


It was this restlessness, again, that made - 


it perfectly clear that, in spite of occasional 
experiences of spiritual illumination, he was 


“still miles away from the final goal—self- 


realization. The result was, as I have al- 
ready said, searching self-analysis, severe, 
remorseless self-criticism; he wants more 
and more to concentrate his energies on his 
own sadhana, devote more and more of his 
time to meditation. In a letter addressed to 
Swami Brahmananda in Bengali (12th March, 
1900) he writes: “Now I shall quietly do 
Japa and meditation for sometime—nothing 
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more’. The man who wrote this is very 
ditterent from the Vivekananda who is still 
represented in the popular imagination, ol 


India as first and foremost a social reformer, . 


an apostle of the-gospel of work, and in 
America, as the “Cyclonic Hindu”. But that 
Vivekananda, in his own words, “is gone fox 
ever, never.tg come”. 
plative in him, 
tasserted himself once and for all. His mind 
—and a magnificent mind at that—now turns 
in. upon itsel:. The result is something which 
we rarely-notice in his earlier letters of 
busier days but:‘appears in every letter he 
wrote during * “thé last phase: inwardness, 
increasing,. ever-deepening inwardness with- 
out which there can be no real spiritual 
life. This is only one among many other 
facts which testifies’-to the astonishing pro- 
gress of the last, and the most eee 
phase of his spiritual, journey. 

As this inwardness intensified he oe 

to experience something he seldom knew - 


for years ; and yet that was the one thing he, 
now desired more than anything else in the 


world-peace. A deep Imner calm was des- 
cending on his troubled, restless soul; almost 
cvery letter he wrote during the last-two 
aie a half years breathes peacefulness, a 

ertain contemplative sefenity. “I am attain- 
a peace”, he writes to Mary Hale, in an 
inspired letter, “that. passeth understanding, - 
which is neither joy nor sorrow,: but some- 
thing above them:.both,”:- In another, dated 


April 7, 1900, he writes, <T am more calm and 


quiet than-I ever-was......” “My boat”, he 

writes with Serene’ confidence “is nearing 

the calm harbour from which it is never 

more to be Griven out”. . The restlessness of 

his earlier letters is “never more to be 
heard; he has attained at last the ultimate 
object of all spiritual striving—peace. 

Whether this was the final, imperturbable 
calm of the Bhagavad Geeta, or even the peace 
“that passeth understanding” of the Bible, is 

a question that will concern us presently ; 

vit is, to my mind, the great question about 
‘Vivekananda which has got to be answered 

in any serious study of his spiritual achieve- 

ment. 
Before I venture to attempt an answer 


The mystic- contem; 
the real Vivekananda, has 


. must work out fully ` in this. birth. 
‘in consequence,. 


$ 


few significant and marked changes in io- 
phraseology of these last letters. Om 
these is the increasingly frequent occo.. 
ence of the word Karma. In a touch... 
letter addressed to E. Sturdy, (Sept. me 
1899) he writes: “It is Karma that br. 
us together, and Karma that separates.. 
It is Karma again.” He tends more av. 
rore to attribute his sufferings, both phy È>. 
cal“and mental, to his own Karma woius ac 
ile foors 
less and” less incline ia 
accuse or find fault with’ anybody ;' even ae 
virtuous indignation, “so” refreshing dob 
stimulating an elementin his satitical uit 
ances, becomes rare. “Of course”, De’wrsics 
in another letter, “it is my Karma ‘and le 
glad that it is so.” This repeated ee nee 


to Karma, like everything else that. Marks 


a change, points to a progressive and stoi; 


„diminution of the“ ego which mustbe, for as 


ands always, the ultimate test. of ao iy 
spiritual progress. 

Along with this repeated; ec rneee pi 

Karma I must call the' reader’s a ne 
a remarxable fact which, from our poin: o 
view, is still more significarit. It is the v- 
currence of a memorable phrase in these 
letters’ “Mother knows best.” This is :n- 
deeds something new; it is certainly not i 
voice of a man who is conscious and ctv: 
- proud, cùite justifiably, of his ERN A 
abilities. Yt is not the voice ofa man 
out to change the world but of one wno 
is content tè- let things go. This is sonc- 
-thing very different from the unbound: ci 
self-confidence so clearly discernible in ints 
earlier letters; instead, we find, a grown. 
realization, more tranquil than painful, of his, 
utter powerlessness. It is an “the will cl 
the Mother.” 

All this, as I have said, ponis to a steady 
and progressive diminution of egoism. M 
this point, to dispel a possible misapprehen- 


sion, I must hasten to add that by this I in 


not suggesting that he was an out and out 
egotist before. The tone of some of his 
earlier letters may, indeed, give such an im- 
pression. It is confirmed, moreover, Dy 
certain incontrovertible facts: his self- 
assertiveness, self-righteousness, conscious- 


to this great question, I must ‘vooint out a ness of his intellectual superiority and con- 


Ti 
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te:cot for stupidity. Such a view of kim, 
hoy ever, would be very superficial and en- 
tirz.y unjust; it is due toa regrettable 
fa-lire to understand the real man behind 
al. chese. And the real man, as he reveals 
hixSelf in his letters, was the kindliest and 


mo't affectionate of men, and when it came 


to -uman relations, completely, incredioly, 
seess. The vision of the ill-clad, down- 
trden, starving millions haunted him as it 
havated the mind of Gandhiji, a, man so 
ci: arent from him in so many respects. Be- 
foc: we start criticing Swamiji for his 
eg: ism, we would do well to pause to reflect 
wast we—who have, by the way, so little to 
be 2gotistic about—would have felt had we 
acv_eved a thousandth:part of what he had 
in ~is early thirties. . 


When I said that. we notice a progressive 
arc very marked ‘diminution of egotism. in 
his last letters I meant by egotism the 
sur ler anc more complex manifestations of 
it. Complete extinction of the ego, reduc- 
inj; -he self to zerin the memorable phrase of 
x6 -dhiji, is the most difficult thing to achieve 
or zarth, even for great men; it is the last 
st.ze of all spiritual striving . which is 
fo -swed by the final enlightenment. Swa- 

, at the stage when “Mother knows beast” 
becariies almost the refrain of his letters, 
I celieve, was getting nearer every day to 
th.z final goal of all sadhana, annihilation 
of he ego, the first and the last enemy to 
be conquered on the thorny, razor’s-edge 
pēta to salvation. And this brings us to the 
grés% question about Swamiji, which every- 
th=g I have said so far has been inevitably 
leazing up to, to try to find an answer to 

wazh has been the ultimate object of writing 
th:s article. Did Swamiji, before he left this 
wold, at the incredibly premature age of 
thzty-nine attain, after what must kave 
been, as I have tried to show, an extracrdi- 
nearly rapid spiritual progress, the final 
erlghtenrent? In other words, did he 
eve: become, in the language of the pen 
sheds, a Brahmavit “ ? à 


Now, before I go to answer, with as 


mech humility and respectful diffidence as 
this impoftant and. 


the -subject deserves, 
di=cult question about SwamijizI shall call 
the reader's attention to a letter addressed 
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to Miss Mary Hale, written a little over . five 
years before his death. What occasioned 
this remarkable letter was the publication, 
in some of the American papers, of the 
“strange news” that he disliked American 
women and that he was an outcast in his 
own land. The result .was this sharp re- 
joinder ; it is a shocked, indignant protest 
expressed in a language that betrays consi- 


derable irritation. The provocation, every-9 


body will admit, was severe enough to 
justify virtuous indignation. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible not to'feel, especially for 
those who, like myself, are his devoted ad- 
mirers, sometthing of a shock at the fact that 
so unusually strong-minded a man as Swami 
Vivekananda should have been stung so 
visibly and so much. What is perhaps’ still 
more disturbing, from the point of view of a 
sadhaka is that the letter expresses, very 
clearly and very strongly, a state of mind 
which, although entirely human, 
calculated to inspire feelings of admiration 
in those who regard him, rightly, as, above 
all, a spiritual genius. It is pride. 
Russell once remarked thata certain amount 
of pride is something that is to be found in 
the best of men. Perhaps he is right. I 
myself, I must confess, find something very 
refreshing about Swamiji’s healthy and 
manly pride; it did India, which needed it 
badly , incalculable service. Pride, under 
certain circumstances and in certain excep- 
tional persons, is far from ignoble or unbe- 
coming. To say this, ) 
deny what is equally true, namely, that 
real, Christian humility is an infinitely more 
beautiful thing to contemplate ; it is also, as 
T. S. Eliot once rightly affirmed, the most 
difficult of all virtues to achieve. 2 

Now to-our letter. “And dear Mary,” 
he writes, reminding her of the fact. that he 
is a Sannyasin, “these feet have been washed 
and wiped and worshipped by the decend- 


ants, of kings, and' there has been a progress -> 


through the country which none ever com- 
manded in India.” 


tried to malign him, he writes: “What! I 
who have realised the Spirit and the vanity 
of all earthly nonsense, to be swerved from 
my path by babies’ praen ! 
that” > l Pam n 


Betrand ` 


however, is not to 


Do I look like 


is not . 


a 


Then expressing cona 
tempt, and later, pity, for those fools whoY 
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This is a tremendous statement; it is 
also a disturbing one. It is disturbing be- 
cause it raises a number of questions, and they 
are very Important questions. The first ques- 
` tion is: is it true? In other words, had he, 
when he wrote this letter, realised the Spirit? 
If we believe he had—which I do not—we 
must be prepared to face a further question, 
inescapable and extremely pertinent. It is 
œ this, Is it necessary for such a man, a man 
who’has realised the Spirit ; to establish his 
spiritual superiority? Is it necessary for 
such a man _to assert, with such evident 
heat, that he is utterly, contemptuously 
indifferent to what- others thought and said 
of him? Should a man who really theught 
all this mere “babies’ prattle”, take it so 
much to heart ? 


The answer to these disturbing and yet 
crucial questions seems obvious to me: they 
are unanswerable. Swami Vivekananda, 
in other words, could not have “realised the 
Spiri” as yet, that is to say, in July, 1897; 
. five years before he died. At this point, the 
scandalised, and if he or she happens to be 
an uncritical admirer of Swamiji,. indignant 
reader is sure to ask, “Was he then, when 
he said he had realised the Spirit, suffering 
from self-delusion ? Or was it the preten- 
sion of a megalomaniac”? 


It was, I am sure, neither the one nor 
the other. What happened, I think, was 
this. Intellectual conviction, let me repeat, 
when it is unusually strong and sincere, 
may sometimes pass for spiritual experience, 
even to exceptionally alert and critical 
minds. It is quite possible, even natural, as 
I have already suggested, for one who has 
attained an advanced stage of spiritual 
development to mistake the one for the 
_ other, especially when beliefs are fortified 
by sudden illuminations during moments of 
mystical ecstasy. It was, I believe, during 
such periods of supreme spiritual exaltation 
that Swamiji declared himself a liberated 
_ soul,- one with the Brahman. That he was 
still ‘miles away from the final beatific vision, 
from the Brahmi sthiti of the Bhagavad Geeta 
is made abundantly clear from the letters 
that precede or succeed these rare, exalted 
ones. The letters, we must remember, that 
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follow the one just referred to above, those 
written during the next two or three ycavs, 
are, as I have already pointed out, full vi 
an intense desire for peace, physical and 
mental. 

Was this desire, the one great desigs.. 
his last years, fulfilled? The answer, ii se 
are to accept what his last letters suggp:-.. 
would be: it was very nearly fulfilled. i 
Said “very nearly” because even so late as 
May 18, 1901, a little over a year before he 
left this world, he wrote to Mary, “I feci a 
quiet ncwadays, and have done with threc- 
fourths of my restlessness.” From this cen- 
fession we we are, I think, justified in iu- 
conclusion that he was, a year before he dicd, 
yet to achieve the settled calm, the im.» -- 
turbable serenity of the Bhagavad Geeta. The 
very fact that he was still developing <).::i- 
tually—the very language and tone of sis 
letters, as I have shown, testify to a conti- 
nuous change in his personality the wry 
fact that he was getting every day cal... 
more at peace with himself and with hò 
world, shows that he had not yet “reatincod 
the Spirit,” not yet, in other words, become, 
in the true and profound sense of the tii. 
-a Brahmavit. There is clear evidence, 
again, even in the letters of his last picss, 
of conscious moral and spiritual effort whica 
shows that he was, till the last, essentia!ly 
a sedhaka, a sadhaka who, although not vet 
fully enlightened, had attained, nevori::e- 
less, a high degree of spiritual developny ni. 
For a young man who never lived to be 
forty, with the body and nerves all gor: to 
pieces after years of terrible, intolerai'e 
physical and mental strain his Was an 
astounding achievement. Had he ved 
longer and died in ripe old age, he wi-ld, 
we have every reason to believe, certainly 
have attained, in this very life, the «st 
stage of spiritual perfection of whic a 
human being is capable, the Brahmi sthit: cf 
the Bhagavad Geeta, of which he had only 
had, during his life, a clear intellectual 
conception. His conceptions, by the v:a, 
were, as I have gaid, amazingly clear, ro 
matter what the subject under discussicn 
was—but no’ direct spiritual experience. 
except in rare, occasional glimpses duriro 
meditation or in moments of sudden, my i- 
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cad iilumination. Such speculations, | krow, 
arz after all, idle, and yet irresistible, espe- 
ci._y when, as in his case, the person in- 
vce7ad happens to be such a magnificent 
acity, gifted with mental endowments of 
thé very highest order. 

I have tried to show above why I think 
Swamiji was not, in the final analysis and 
in -he full sense of the term, a Brahmavit, 
nci because I had the slightest intention to 
belittle this great man, a man for whom I 
hse more admiration than I can express in 
wu. ds, but because I thought it very neres- 
saz” to explain, and thus make the readers 
rez ise, what it means to be a Brahmavit. 
It ems to me very unfortunate that most 
perzle in our country, the land of the 
Uprnishads and the Geeta—let alone other 
co. itries—even among men who are genu- 
inz-y religious, do not appear to have the 
fa -test notion of the tremendous import of 
th: little understood and therefore much 
alased word. This word is used, even among 
le: ved circles, incredibly loosely ; it lcoks 
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as though Brahmavits nowadays are as 
plentiful as black-berries ; in fact they are 
as many at present as there are “Gurus” in 
our country. To me, I must confess, this is 
worse than culpable frivolity ; it is down- 
right blasphemy. Nothing horrifies me so 
much as this vulgar debasement of so noble 
a word. I would go even so far as to say 
that nothing shows more clearly the utter 
spiritual bankruptcy of modern India as thet 
complete and almost universal ignorance of 
the meaning of a word which enshrines, in 
all its grandeur, the ammazing Indian con- 
ception of the highest attainable perfection 
of man that finds its supreme expression in 
the imperishable verse of the Bhagavad Geeta 
—a conception which remains, even accord- 
ing to some distinguished exponents of civi- 
lizations which are remote and very differ- 
ent from ours, unquestionably the most 
completely satisfying of all attempts, made 
so far in the history of man on our planet, to 
discover the meaning and the ultimate 
justification of human existence. 
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INDIAN TRE LUENCE ON MALAY CUSTOMARY LAW 


By JOSEPH MINATTUR, M.A., 
} 


Tir purpose of this paper is a very modest: one. 
Jt * intended to indicate that some rethinking 
in regard to the early period of Malaysian legal 
his:try is necessary. With all due respect to R. 
J. /ilkinson, who has done excellent work on 
Mel. v language, it is proposed that adat perpateh} 
was influenced by Indian customs as much as, or 
mci? than adat temenggong.2 It is generally 
ase. ned that adai lemenggong was gleaned Eom 
Inc m fields. I would suggest that Malay edat 
in .cneral, irvespective of whether it is edat 
peryueh or adat temenggong, owed a great deal, 
prc.ably its very soul, to Indian influences. 
In a paper published “in 1944, Sir Richard 
Wi tedt stated : 
“With little exaggeration it has been said 
f Europe that it owes its theology, its fitera- 
are, its science and its art to Greece: with 
‘@ greater exaggeration it may be said of 


Ph.D.. LL.D., Berrister-at-Law 

t 
the Malayan races ‘that till the nineteenth 
century they owed everything to India: 
religion, a political system, mediaeval astrology 

and medicine. literature. arts and. crafts.’ 
After elaborating this thesis he concluded : 
“Though he is unconscious of it, from 
the cradle to the grave the Malay is surrounded 
by survivals of Indian culture. Even his 
nursery tales are many of them derived from 
Bidpai’s Fables, the Jataka tales and 
Somadeva’s Ocean of Story. India found the 
Malay a peasart of the late stone age, a “frog 
under a coconut shell,” and it left him ae 
citizen of the world. It taught him the weaving 7 
of silk and emobroidery and metal work, and’ 
it gave him its clothes and material comforts. 
It taught him to tame the elephant and 
improved his methods of fishing. The custo- 
mary law of the tribe it broadened into the 
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law of the State. It introduced the Malay to 

Hindu and Persian classics and induced into 

an illiterate people a passion for knowledge. 

Jt gave him the science of the middle ages, 

and, converted, to Islam, it gave him the 

ideal of democracy. But now that steamships 
have brought the Malay world into close 
relations with Arabia and Egypt, England 
and Holland, all these things are to its 
inhabiiants no more than a tale that is told by 

Indian and European scholars.’ 

If he were to write now, he would pro- 
bably make special mention of the Constitution 
of Malaysia which is derived, in a large measure, 
from the Constitution of India as adapted in 
park by Pakistan in its Constitution of 1956. 

De Josselin de Jong thinks, the view that 
Malayan races owed everything to India: 
religion, political system, elc., is “to put it 
mildly, greatly exaggerated.”> Though one can- 
not vouch for this “everything” in Sir Richard’s 
allegedly exaggerated statement, one need have 
no hesitalion in protesting that when he said 
“the customary law of the tribe it broadened into 
the law of the State” he was probably indulging 
an understatement. For India not only 
broadened the customary law of the tribe, but 
also strengthened that law by adding to it sizable 
chunks of India’s own customary law with the 
result that in a few spheres at least, the Malay 
customary law has been able to withstand the 

ichte of Islamic law and English law. I may 
cite, tor Instance, the survival of the formalities 
of the installation ceremony observed in Negri 
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Sembilan and elsewhere which were undoubtedly. 


horrowed from Indian practices. Whether the 
Yang di-Pertuan Besar, if elected and installed 
without these ceremonies’ will be entitled to 
exercise the powers granted to him under the 
Constitution may be a nice point for discussion 
in Constitutional Law, but one may venture the 
suggestion that Malay society in Negri Sembilan 
will have to pass through many more vicissitudes 
hefore it is likely to have a Yam{uan accepted 
as its ruler without these ceremonies. 

The instance from Negri Sembilan has been 


influence in adat perpaiech society was no less 
potent then adat temenggong sociely. One would 


probably find much clearer indication of inde- - 


btedness to India on the part of the former 
than of the latter; for most of the institutions 
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of the latter are found all over the world, while 
those of the former are not so widespread and 
when one looks at the details, similarities are so 


striking as not to be easily dismissed as 
accidental. ; 
Ever since Wilkinson wrote his “ioes : 


Introductory Sketch” published in the seres 
Papers on Malay Subjects, it has been an artivie 


of faith among students of Malaysian |eval 
history that adat perpdteh is the indigeasus 
customary law of the Malays, or to use 


Wilkinson’s own words, “the pure Malay law of 
Minangkabau.”S Following Wilkinson, they þe- 
lieve that edat itemenggong represents the old 
Minangkabau jurisprudence in a state of dis- 
integralion after many centuries of exposure to 
the influence of Hindu despotism and Mtisiim 
law,’ and that the Minangkabau immigrants who 
brought with them adat temenggong to the Malav 
Peninsula came by way of Pelembang. The 
“ancient Malay kingdom of Palembang had oxe 
under the influence of the old Hindu civilisrtivn 
of Java and had entirely adandoned its Miran: 
kabau customs.”10 

With respect, it is submitted that both ibose 
views appear to be erroneous. Apart from ihe 
many undisputed facts of history with which we 
are familiar, there is ample evidence fo be 
derived from social anthropology and etymolszy 
whick would induce, if not compel, accepiance 
of contrary views. 

The view that adag temenggong is 
perpateh in decay under Hindu and Musim 
influences may be easily disposed of. As boih 
adat perpateh and adat temenggong existed (and 
still exist) in Minangkabau, there is no «nod 
reason to assume that certain groups of Minane- 
kabau people who temporarily settled in 
Palembang permitted a state of disintegration in 
their own adat and when they later on migsoted 
to the peninsula, brought along with them tat 
was left of this adat which had by now ass 1: ed 
substance as adat temenggong, The kampon:= in- 
Minangkabau are traditionally grouped into Four 
suku ({ = quarter). They are called Sei, 
Chaniago, Kolo and Piliang. They are further 
grouped into two, *Bodi-Chaniago and Koto- 
Piliang, and these two groups are considered to 
have their own adat. Each nagari in Minane- 
kabau considers itself as belonging to once of 
these two groups, either to Bodi-Chaniago group 
with its adat perpatch or Koto-Piliang group 


chat 
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wil its ada; temenggong. This division into two 


arc 1ps does nol mean that there are no 
kan songs belongirg to adat temenggong in the 


By .-Ghaniago area or ‘vice versa; it only 
incxates that kampongs belonging to the adat 
ma >.> . 
tem I ggong traditionally occupy a prominent 


po. ton in a nagari of the Koto-Piliang group 
and those of adat perpateh occupy a similar 
po tion in the Bodi-Chaniago nagaris, which 
may have among them kampongs following adat 


iem-rggong. After all, the two groups are 
desez:bed as forming lareh,! which means 
ha~nonious or belonging together.1? According 


io igend,3 the two law-givers, Kei Tamangg- 
—unzan' and Parapatih nan Sabatang, after whom 
the adat are called, were half-brothers.” It is 
irur that according to the version of the éerambo 
(tk: song of origin) of the adaz familiar to the 
people of Naning and the neighbourhood, the 
tw law-givers chose two separate spheres of 
inf uence : Tamanggungan chose the coastal area 
Where the water comes in rolling billows, 
Where the waves break white in foam, 
Where the beaches glare in the sun, 
Where the sand-banks stretch seaward, 
Where the long islands lie on the tide, 
Where the merchandise goes out and in. 
' Where the traders sell and buy.’® 
Parapatih chose for himself the inland region 
Where squirrels race and frisk on the ‘trees, 
Where monkeys leap from branch to branch, 
Where ‘ong-armed apes dangle. and swing, 
Where mouse-deer nightly come to bathe, ` 
...A place of snakes sleeping and coiled, 
A place of wild cats sleeping curled... 
“A place of high hills and open glades.16 


Though the terombo speaks of two different 
spl:eres of influence for the two law givers, we 
know as a matter of fact that in Minangkabau 
from olden times to this day, nagaris following 
ade perpateh and those following adat tameng- 


gonz exist together and ‘in harmony, in confor-. 


mi: with the concept of lareh. Adat temenggong 
coud therefore have been brought by certain 
sections of the Minangkabau people to the Malaya 
Peninsula direct from the country of its origin. 
It was certainly unnecessary for them to kave 
gon2 and sojourned in Palembang to adopt edat 
lemenggong and then to import it to the 
Paninsula. 

The other Wilkinsonian myth that adat 
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perpateh,’* an institution ullerly indigenous to 
the Malays. flourished in its pristine -purity in 
Minangkabau,” uncontaminated by Indian in- 
fluences, probably requires more detailed dis- 
cussion. It is known from inscriptions found in 
Kedah, Province Wellesley and East Borneo, that 
there were Indian settlements in Malaysia as early 
as the 4th century A.D., if not earlier.1? Coedes 
has proved beyond reasonable doubt that most 
of the settlements were of South Indians.2° He % 
says that the Indian adventurers on their’ arrival 
found a people who were fairly advanced in 
civilisation.- According to him one of the charac- 
teristics of their civilisation—the Austro-Asiatic 
civilisation—was the recognition of descent by 
the female line.2! It is found among the Khasis 


of Assam in N.E. India, an Austro-Asiatic 
community.*!" The Garos of Assam as well as- 
the Jaintias who -are closely related to 


the Khasis also follow matriliny.. Considering 
that _matriliny was not unknown to the Austro- 
asiatics, it is not suggested that this social system 
was introduced into Minangkabau from South 
India, where it was prevalent in the area now ! 
comprised in the state of Kerala; but the pro- 
babilities of such introduction cannot be ruled 
out when one recollects that in various parts of 
Sumatra, Malayalis settled down along with other 
South Indian immigrants. This may be seen from 
the old clan names in Sumatra. Thus one comes.. 
across in the subdivision of Marga Simbiring of 
the Karo Batak names like, Colija, Pandija, 
Malijala, Pelavi and Tekang.** In this company, *> 


it is not difficult to recognise Malijala for 
Malayalam,** corresponding to the presnt day 
Kerala, Pelavi for Pallava and Tekang for 


Dekhan. a 


From 500 A.D. there were Indianised states in ` 


Sumatra; the oldest of them was probably Melayu ` 


with its capital at Jambi, near Minangkabau. It 
would appear that the Srivijaya empire brought 
this State under its power and influence.24 When | 
the empire declined the ancient kingdom , of 
Melayu seemed to have come to life again?” under 
the name of Dharmasraya. In 1275 King Kirtan-. 
agara, the ruler of a Javanese kingdom called. 
Singasari entered into relations with Melayu. As? 
may be gathered from an inscription of 1286, 
these relations led to a successful expedition 
against Melayu. Tribhuvanaraja Maulivarma- 
deva, the King of Dharmasraya, became an ally 
of the King of Singasari.2¢ These historical facts 
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deserve notice because of the geographical 
proximity of Melayu and Minangkabau and 
because of the significant circumstance that the 
kingdom in Melayu had an Indian name and the 
King an Indian name as well as an Indian title. 

In the next century a prince who was 
educaled in the: Indianised kingdom of Java sel 
up a kingdom for himself in Minangkabau and 
ruled over it for about thirty-five years, from 
#1340 to 1375. He was called by an Indian name, 
Adityavarman.?* It may therefore þe safely 
assumed that Minangkabau during these days was 
not without some impact of Indian culture. 
According to the tradition current in Negri 
Sembilan it was in 1388,25 that is thirteen years 


alter the reign of Adityavarman, that some 


sections of the Minangkabau people migrated to. 


Negri Sembilan. A Minangkabau prince who was 
elected Yang di-Pertuan in Negri Sembilan in 
1773 is referred to as’ Raja Melewar, which 
appears to be a title rather than a name, for 
Melewar (or Melavar) in Tamil and Malayalam 
would mean a superir or overlord. 

i The first Minangkabau king mentioned in 
Sejarah Melayu also appeared to have had an 
India name, Sang Sapurba,2* which Winstedt 
reconstructs as Prabhu.®® His queen’s name?! was 
undoubtedly Indian, Wan Sundari,?% which 
means sylvan beauty. It may be that the Indian 
settlers gave their beautiful queen from the 
wilderness a complimentary appellation. Accord- 
ing to the Minangkabau legends, the first ruler 
“had the ‘narne’ Mahatajadhivaja, whith ‘is actually 


an Indian title and may be translated as “supreme 
ruler.’ 


In Negri Sembilan, di-Pertuan in the desig- 
nation Yang di-Pertuan ‘Besar appears to be 
Malay transliteration for the Sanskrit compound 
atipradhan. The hereditary titles of the four 
Undangs of Negri Sembilan ‘have in \them a 
_number of Indian words : Putera Indera Pallawa 
(Sungei Ujong), Lela. Perkasa Setiawan (Johol); 


Maharaja Lela Sedia Raja (Rembau) and Mendika’ 


Mentri Paduka (Jelebu). The hill above the old 
Istana in Negri Sembilan is called Bukit Sri 
Indere, after a Hindu deity. One of the orang 
f empat istana (four men of the palace)’ has the 
title Raja diwangsa, that is. .Rajadhivamsa, in 
Sanskrit, meaning ruler of the chief tribe. 


which is the Sanskrit word for throne: The 
, tiered hathing-pavilion meant for the ceremonial 


same sakha appears 


Negri? is given a 


The 
* æ: ` 
Yamtuan’s throne is referred to as singahāsana 
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lustration of the Yang di-Pertuan Besar and isis 
consort has a Sanskrit compound word for wis 
name, pancha persada. The musical competition 
held on the occasion is referred to as sepat ra.“ 
which probably stands for the Sanskrit sapia 
raga, seven tunetypes. „r 
To refer to a number of institutions connect] 
with their matrilineal system, Minangkabaus al 
Negri Sembilan people use Indian words, sori 
of which are the very words used by the peowe 
of Kerala to denote their own institutons. For 
instance, Minangkabau bako denoting patrilin: ui 
relationship, is heard in Negri Sembilan as base 
and in Kerala as vaka. Harto pusako of Minar-- 
kabau and harta pesaka* of Negri’ Sembil.in 
have in them two Sanskrit loan words: @ri 1 
meaning wealth and sakha meaning branch. 
used in relation to the branch of a matrilineal 
family group in all the three areas. Tor 
in Managkabau in the 
phrase kata saka or kata persaka in the ser-t 
of perbilangan, sayings. Kata “also is a Sanskrit 
word. What one observes occasionally in the 
vocabulary of Minangkabau and Negri Sembilan 
in that some names denoting certain instituliens 
and territorial units are exact translations elber 
into Malay or into Sanskrit of Dravidian names 
used in Kerala. For instance one comes across 
the strange word ebu bapa: which means father- 
mother (not mother-father, as is sometimes seen 
translated) and which appears to be a translation 
of Malayalam ` amimaman meaning ,“he-mother. 
specialised meaning in Negri 
Sembilan and Minangkabau and stands 
Malayalam ‘nadu.’® In Kerala one becomes 
familiar with such phrases as nadum nagariyum., 
literally. country and, town, - but used indis- 
criminately in‘ the sense of territorial units. 
Taluk, an arabic loan-word, denoting a territorial 
unit in Kerala, seems to be evident in the 
Minangkabuaş lulłak and Negri Sembilan luak. 
Kotta, fortress, a Dravidian word, appears in 
both Minangkabau and Negri Sembilan, though 
in the specialised sense of village in Minangkabau 
and that of a small town in Negri Sembilan. As- 
used in these ` areas, it probably meant, in the 
beginning, a fortified area. 
Peru is another interesting word. It means 
name in Kerala and may include the name of 
the family by which a person is identified as the 
member of that family in the same way as a 
surname in the west helps to identify a person. 
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Pera iworbi in Minangkabau and perut?’ in 
N: gri Sembilan, stand for the matrilineal clan to 
wlieh one belongs. 

Again, ihe Negri Sembilan expression orang 
senenda may be a derivative from Malayalam 
seubandhakaran,’ the expression used to denote 
a xan who has eniered into a marriage relation- 
shp in the Kerala matrilineal society. Maria 
dcsctan or harta pendapatan would appear to be 
deri ed from dai/am?® (given) in Sanskrit. Taese 
Saiskrit words were commonly used by the 
hiter classes in Kerala.2° Pramanikal*® whe, in 
m-cieval Kerala, assisted the ‘chief of a desa 
(cistvict) in ` police and judicial matters and 
deri ied disputes in his court. seems to correspond 
to penghulu in Malaya. f 

Perhaps the most important institution in a 
mi trilineal society is woman. This may be so in 
oiher societies as well, but it is assumed this is 

matrilineal societies. ‘The 
used in Malaysia as well 
as ‘indonesia to denote a woman is ‘ per- 
erpian, a Dravidian derivative, from the 
Draxdian penpirannavar.* Jf one applied the 
us al rules of Malay syntax to the Dravidian 
co n-ound and also dropped the last two syllables 
in ile compound, it would not be hard to come by 
ine Halay word, perempuan.. 


esvccially so in 
con nonest word 


Almost all the Sanskrit, words one comes 
across in Malay are those which' an edecated 
Mclavali would have used and which are still 
cu rot in modern Malayalam. There are a large 
numer of Dravidian loan words and derivatives 
in Malady, a few of which can be easily traced 
io the.exclusive vocabulary of the speech current 
an ong Mapillas and Tiyas in North Kerala. To 
cit: one instance, the, word peterus which 
Wi.kinson explains as arrogance and says is an 
In lian word, without giving any further indi- 
eaiicn about its etymology, 
Nertl. Kerala. 

In Kerala matriliny was practised by Navars 
fren. time immemorial. In North Kerala, Tiyas 
anl Mapillas too had the same system of social 
orcanisation. In Kunhi Pathuwamma and athers 
y. Sandara Aiyar and another, Chief Justice 
Leck of the Madras High Court held that a 
Map Ula family is “governed by Marumakkatiavam. 
lau (that is, matrilifeal descent) in all matters 
reluting to property unless there happens to be 
private property undisposed of by will. Mapillas 
are Muslims belonging to the Sunni sect. Mos: of 


is heard only in 
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them were originally converts from Hinduism, 
and, in spite of embracing a new faith which 
perscribed a different rule of inhritance, cherished 
their own materilineal system, until inroads were 
made into it by legislation.** 

Assuming that matriliny was indigenous to 
Minangkabau, it is not unlikely that this local insti- 
tution was influenced by South Indian settlers 
who were familiar with a similar system and who, 
when they were in Minangkabau and iookg” 
wives from there and adopted certain local 
customs, were interesied in creating a synthesis 
of the local institution with their own. Even if 
no conscious attempt at synthesis was made 
either by the settlers or by the local community, 
the Minangkabau and the Kerala institutions had 
many points of similarity which may not be 
due to chance coincidence. The fact that the 
same words or related words are-used in both 
ihe countries to connote some of the characte- 
ristics of this social structure, points to a 
relationship that cannot be dismissed as purely 
accidental. In Negri Sembilan, Sanskrit names 
are heard in relation to a greater number of | 
such characteristics, covering a wider field. It 
is not likely that old indigenous‘ institutions 
would fall for foreign names at first sight. To 
adopt foreign names for an institution, the 
institution must have been introduced or had 
been thoroughy subject to the impact of the 
foreigners or at least so often mentioned by the 
local people while speaking to the foreigners 
that the former found it casy to refer to it by its 
foreign name. When one knows from one’s 
understanding of South East Asian history, that 
South Indians settled- in Sumatra and the Malay 
Peninsula, and that some sections of the South 
Indians followed materiliny and some of the 
matrilineal institutions in Minangkabau in 
Sumatra and Negri Sembilan in the Malay 
Peninsula are cailed by Indian names, it is 
difficult to rule out South Indian influence on 
such institutions, just as one may not feel 
convinced if one is told that the name Raffles 
Institution was coined by a Malay poet at the 
court of the Sang Aji of Tumasek for its, 
euphony, when one knows that Raffles was the ¥ 
founder of Singapore, that the English ruled 
over Singapore when the institution was founded 
and the word ‘institution’ is an English word, 
as we know it, though of Latin origin and 
borrowed from Old French. 
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One may in passing refer to an observation 
made by M. Zaborowski who said, 


“I have seen in India, on the Malabar 
Coast,*° and especially at Beypur, Calicut, 
anc the surrounding country, various natives 
of Malaisoid type, whose features struck me 
owing to their close resemblance to those of 
the Nias.4® Among the Tiyans this 
resemblance is great . . . .3 but those in 
whom the resemblance struck me most, were 
a . . Kurumba man and woman, men- 
dicants met in the vicinity of Calicut. It was 
on my return from Nias, and the impression 
they produced was a lively one... . I 
do not wish to affirm that the Nias are 
descended from the Tiyans, or from the 
description of their physical characters, their 
customs and their legends, results the possi- 


bility of a common origin between Nias and 
Kurubas.”47 


We shall now consider a few institutional 
similarities between adat perpateh and the law 
of the Dharmasasira. Wilkinson seems to think 
“that adat perpaieh awards compensation for 
offences while Indian law of the olden days 
inflicted severe punishment on offenders. as was 
done under adat ienenggong. While not disputing 
that the Dharmasasira*® made provision for 
severe punishment for heinous crimes which were 
called sahasa, it may be mentioned that atone- 
ment for murder and slaughter by way of pay- 
ment of blood money was not uncommon in 
India. Jolly, in Hindu Law and Custom writes, 


Roth . has proved that in the 
Vedic age a blood money of 100 cows was 
paid to the relations of a murdered person. 
Baudhayana (1.19.1) prescribes fines of 
1,000, 100, and 10 cows and a bull to be 
paid to the king, for the murder of a 
Kshatriya, a Vaisya and a Sudra respectively 
. . . . As Buhler ingeniously suggests, pro- 
bably the king did not keep these fines for 
himself, but gave them to the family of the 
murdered person. The blood money of 100 
cows reminds us of the 100 cows which, have 
æ to be given as price of an adoptive son or as 
the price of a bride.®° 


Jolly proceeds to say that even in modern 
days payment of blood money consisting 
pieces of land or village was in vogue 
Rajputana. It ended with the tribe agreeing 
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pay “the usual blood-money” for a Brahmin 
shot dowr. in the fight”: 

Writing early in the Sth century AD. 
Fahsien, the Chinese traveller, observed that the 
administration of criminal law in India in his 
time was mild, that most crimes were punt! 
by fines only and that capital punishmeni w.- 
practically unknown.® 

It mey further be mentioned that under nd 
perpaich compensation was not invariably the 
method of punishment to which an offender wais 
subjected. There was provision for death and evite. 
Parr and Mackray state that in Rembau incesi of 


-near relations was nominally a capital offence. 


but actually punished with outlawry and cen 
fiscation of property, a penalty which 
Undang had no power to commute.”? They a's» 
add that in Naning the death penalty wis 
exacted and refer to a legend current in Pulau 
Sebang, Naning, according to which a man and 
a woman found guilty of incest were placed in 
baskets and drowned in a stream.” 
The saying 


ine 


Keris menyalang draipada Undang 
Pedang pemanchong draipada raja. 
(The execution-kris is the Chiefs; 


Tke sword of execution is the King’s.) 
also indicates that execution as a mode ol 
punisltment was not unknown to adat perpet li 
It may not be seriously contended that the Raju 
and the Undang were invested with these power- 
for their own personal entertainment. 

The principle of substitution in adat nr 
parech may be an adaptation of a similar piin 
ciple. namely, pratinidhi, in Hindu Law. The 
concept of pratinidhit was evolved to meel cases 
in whick the original could not be produced 
A familiar substitute was a fixed monetary pav- 
ment in place of penances prescribed for 
expiation. 

The rules of evidence in adat perpateh miy 
also have been taken from Hindu law. The 
adat, it is said, relied too much on circumstan. 
tial evidence.” The most conclusive sign ol 
guilt, as Wilkinson observes, is expressed in the 
saying, - i 
Enggang lalu, ranting patah. 

(The twig breaks as the hornbill flies past it.: 

lt is said that... . 

When customray law meets circumstances obscure 
It throws wide its net ©. .. 


+ 


+ 


3a m THE MODER 
Crime leaves its trail like a water-beetle ; 
Lixe a snail, it leave its slime ; 
Lixe a horse-mango, it leaves its reek ; 
A xream that knows not its source or its mcuth, 
Lise that is a man who cannot account for his 
l l deirgs ; 
W ire a dog barks is where the iguana climbs.** 

In connexion with the undue reliance placed 
on circumstancial evidence, one hears : 
through flames and you are scorchec, 
Rus against a bamboo stem and you itch, 
Skece it and you will be sprayed with moisture.*® 

With these may be compared what Nazada 
sas about the criminal cases in which a person 
mau- be convicted merely on suspicion even 
wkeze there is no witness to prove the guilt. “He 
wko is seen with a firebrand will be known as 
an ‘ncendjary; he who is seem with a weavon, 
as > murderer; he who is seen with the wife of 
ancther, as the adulterer; he who is seen with 
an <xe iñ his hand will be known as the destroyer 
of “srests,”’5° 

It is not proposed to deal in detail 
adun temenggong, for it is generally accepted 
ihe’ there was considerable Indian influence on 
this adat. But this conclusion’ has been reached 
pav on the basis of doubtful reasoning. It is 
assured, that because it was autocratic and 
cereal, it must have been influenced by the Indian 
con-ept of autocratic, arbitrary rule and severe 
putitshments.© The Hindu rulers of India were 
sub ect to the Dharmasasira. The sanction behind 
the Dharmasastra may be only a continuing 
cyce of births and deaths; but there were 
cerain other practical considerations which 
ken: the Indian kings within the limits set by 
puje opinion as voiced in the king’s counzil of 
ad-sors. The classical instance of a king yield- 
ing to public opinion, even against the dictates 
of -is own conscience, may be seen in the 
Ranacyana where Lord Rama abandons his 
fai: :ful queen in the forest because the public 
go.upped about her life as a captive in the 
palace of King Ravana. It is again douktful 
whether adat temengoong as observed in Malaya 
was as autocratic as is made out. ‘Wilkinson, 
whs speaks of the autocratic nature of cedat 
tem2nggong, has the following anecdote te give 
Îror: Malacca, a region governed by this adat. 
In the old city of Malacca, he writes, 

-a certain chief asked the sultan to 

surrender an offender. The sultan demur-ed. 


with 
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When ihe maller was pressed, the sultan pro- 
crastinaled in order to allow time for the 
chiefs wrath lo’ pass away, but at last handed 
over the criminal with a request that the chief 
might be merciful to ,his captive. The chief 
replied by taking up his elephant-goad and 
splitting open the prisoner’s skull in the 
sultan’s very presence.°! 

One wonders whether the sultan or the law 
he administered was autocratic. Wilkinson doef 
not say anything at all about what happened to 
the chief; he merely remarks: “A criminal was 
a prize to be fought for; he was not a man to be 
tried.” 

One may in passing refer to the etiquette 
in relation to the royalty in Malaysia which is 
called adat istiadat and which in the main is 
derived from India. „For instance the language 
traditionally used for persons of royal blood and 
chiefs consists largely of Sanskrit words or 
derivatives. When a chief speaks, he (makes) 
sabda, a Sanskrit word which means sound, 
while a commoner chakap, probably an onoma- 
lopocic Malay word. When a member of the. 
rova] family is angry, he is said to be murka, 
again a Sanskrit word, while a commoner | is 
content with being marah. ` The royalty gives 
anugerah, from Sanskrit anugraha, when making 
a gilt, while a commoner only beri or bagi. These 
instances are given only to suggest the influence 
of Indian ways and manners on the etiquette 
accepted in Malaysia. 

In our study of Malaysian law and its 
history, what we usually notice is an Anglo-centric 
approach. In this approach the early part of 
Malaysian Jegal history is treated as if it were a 
prelude to the history of the introduction - 
English common law into Malaysia. It may b 
alleged`that the paper is Indo-centric. It is Bo 
that as the subject of the paper is Indian influence, 
much is said about India; but the attempt has 
been to view the Malaysian: institutions in their 
historical, and to that extent, their proper, pers- 
pective. It is not attempted to point out, because 
it would not be true to history, that there was a 
legal ehoas in Malaysia and the only salvatio, 
lay in adopting Indian laws which the Indian 
settlers were willing and ready to help the 
indigenous people to adopt. Neither the Indian 
rulers nor the Indian settlers seem to have 
endeavoured to change the local customs hy 
imposing their own; but, in their own sphere of 
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aclivities they tended to follow practices familiar 


to them in India and some of these were adopted 
by the local people. In some spheres as in the case 


of royal ceremonies, and the details of matrilineal. 


descent and matrilocal residence, the influence 
seems lo have been great. . : 
Finally, it may be mentioned that the study 
of Malaysian legal history should be 1 Malaysia- 
,, oriented and not Anglo-centric, as it has so far 
“seen. Now that Malaysia is regarded as having 
been weaned from England it is time she revised 
her laws retaining only’ as much of the English 
law as is considered essential’ and reviving as 


many of the old local laws as are found suitable - 


to the genius and circumstances of the poeople 
who are to be governed by them. 


at i PRN p rt AN mÁ 


1. The custom. (adat) followed mainly by 
the Malays of Negri Sembilan and Naning. It is 
characterised by exogamy and matriliny. 

2. The custom followed by Malay commu- 
nilies in other paris of Malaysia. 

3. Winstedt, Indidn Influence in the Malay 


World, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
„ 1944, p. 186. l 

4. ibid., p. 195. N 

5. P: E. de Josslin de Jong : Minangkabau 


and Negri Sembilan, Leyden, 1951, p. 29. 
6. The Head of State in Negri Sembilan. 
7. Under the Constitution of Negri 
Sembilan, he is to be elected in accordance with 
the custom of the State. Article VII(2). 

8. Papers on Malay Subjects : 
Introductory Sketch by Wilkinson, p. 2. 

9. ibid., p. 36. 

10. ibid, p. 2. 

1]! Lareh is Minangkabau for Malay laras. 
Note the saying: ddopun mandirikan pajueng 
_ Koto-Piliang hanjo Bodi-Tjaniage (Bodi-Chaniago 

sets up the umbrella of Koto-Piliang). 

12. For details, see de Josselin de Jong, 
Minangkabau and Negri Sembilan, p. 12. 

13. The legend is narrated by G. D. Willinck, 
Het rechtsleven bij de Minankabausche Maleiers, 
pr 121. 

14. William Marsden gives the name as Kei 
Tamanggungan (History of Sumatra, 3rd. edition, 
1811, p. 332). According to de Josselin de Jong, 
the full name is (presumably in Dutch spelling) 
Kjai Kaiumanggungan. As in the case of 
Parapatih, this name also appears to be a title, 
which may mean the Chief of the (King s) 
Companions, if it is not a corruption of Sanskrit 
dharmanatha (lawful protector) with agung added 
to it. The final an in the name probably serves 
the purpese of indicating masculine gender. 
Considering the duties traditionally attributed to 
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a femenggong, one would incline to think that 
this title or official designation had something lo 
do with dharme (justice, law). It is not impro- 
bable that the title has been adapted from Sanskrit 
dharmagna, dharmanatha, dharmavid or dhaim- 
dhikarin, 

15. Haji Mohd. Din bin Al, “Two Forces 
in Malay Society,” Intiséri, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 15. 
As a Minankabau saying has it, Dato Katuman.- 
gungan possesses the kingship, Dato Parapatih 
possesses the (royal) umbrella (the symbol -f 
sovereignly). (Daiue Katumenggungan  punjo 
karadjoan, Datue Parapatih punjo  pajuere.s 
Quoted in de Josselin de Jong, op. cil, p. TS. 

16. These lines are quoted from J. L. 
Humphreys’s , Translation of the Terom iw: 
ISBRAS. No. 83, p. 13. It may be recollected hu 
the terombo was composed in the Peninsuls = 
may be seen from the following lines : 


Our sires, our origins, 

Forget not our origins! 

Minangkabau our overlord, 

Johor our Raja, 

Siak our ally, 

Malacca our landing place, 

Naning our mother, 

The land of Jelebu our offshoot! 
The terombo lines : 

Di-situ lah pembahagian Dato Temenggim s 
dengan Dato Perpateh nan Sabatang 
Menghilir ka-Kampar Kiri dan menghu!u 

ka Kampar Kanan. 
e There was the place of division 
Of Dato’ Temenggong and Dato Perpatih 
Down stream to Kampar Kiri, 
Upstream to Kampar Kanan. 


18. Adat perpateh is believed to be named 
after Dato Parapatih nan Sa-batang. The Date’s 
name appears to be variously given: tims. 
Wilkinson would have Perpateh pinang Sa- 
batang while Hyde has it as Merpateh pi anz 
Sa-batang. (JMBRAS, vi, iv, p. 51) Parapati is 
a Sanskrit compound meaning ‘overlord’ aad 
‘nan’ appears to be a corruption of the Sanskr 
sufix ‘nam.’ Wilkinson’s innovation lo ‘pinare 
and Hyde’s alteration to ‘pisang? may be due t» 
the presence of the word Sa-batang which means 
a single stem. Probably sa-batang was used, in 
contrast to suku (quarter) or saka (bran |). 
as connoting the whole tribe and hence the title 
indicated the headship of a tribe. 

19. B.H.M. Viekke, Nusantara, p. 2): P 
Wheatley, The Golden Khersonese, p. 275 
Winstedt. A History of Malaya, 1962, p. 31. 

20. George Coedes, Les Etats hindouive 
@’Indochine et @Indonesic, p. 25 et seq. 

21. ibid., p. 21. See also P. Wheatley, 
Golden Khersonese, p. 198. 


ve. 
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zia. .. Minattur, The Khasis, The Modern 
Re iz, May, 1955: p 

2. N J. Krom, Hindu-Javaansche Geschie- 
deri., translated by H. B. Sarkar, Journal oj 
Gr-eder India Society, Vol. XVI, p. 26. Dr. 
Krnuzs Dutch spelling for these names ïs 
reiiaed here. See also,H. Kern, Verspreide 
Ge.cr-ifter “(Collected Writings), Vol. Uf, 
pp. 37-72. 

23. Malayalam usually denotes the language 
of Kerala, but with the addition of nadu, and 
the ~esultant dropping of the final m in the first 
woe (ie. Malayalanadu, but more often 
Ma:enadu, land of hills) it may stand for the 
Sta.c of Kerala. 


24, B H. M. Vilekke, Nusantrara, p. 26. 

25 ibid., p. 64. 

25. de Josselin de Jong, op. cit, pp. &. 
95-2. 

27. B. H. M. Vlekke, Nusantara, p. TC. 

23. Parr and Mackray, Rembau, JSBRAS, 
Von 26) p: 2, 

29 His full title was Sang Sapurba 
Triacrti Tribhuvana; the last two words are 


un cubted'y Sanskrit. His original name Nila 
PaLlavan also consists of Indian words. 

3) Winstedt, History of Malaya, p. 41. Ui 
prasis was the title of the Minangkabau ruler, 
Meccar may be regarded as an exact translation 
of ‘Fis titl: into Tamil or Malayalam. 


31 Shellabear’s edition of Sejarah Melayu, 
cherfera Il. l 
32. The use of wan for grandmother in 


Nc: n Sembilan can probably be traced to this 
royt ancestress. 

33 These words denote ancestral property 
in vratrilireal society. ia 

3t Nagara in Sanskrit means a city. In 
Ma.ay negri would usually connote a country or 
sett euent. Negri Sembilan seems to denote nine 
settCenents. 

35. Usually used in the sense of principality 
or p-evince, but sometimes used to specify a 
district; also used to connote the country as 
opposed to town. 

35 Per in Malayalam would mean giving 


brih See note (41) below. 


37. Sambandham is from Sanskrit and 
mers bond or tie and hence marriage. Karan 
is . Dravidian sufix indicating a person who 


belies to, or possesses what is connoted by the 
presecing part of the word. Hence sambandha- 
kari. ig one who is bound or wedded. App-ying 
the rsual_rules of Malay syntax, one would have 
karar sambandha or aran sambandhak. It is not 
unlk>y chat instead of accepting karan 
` san-bindha, the Malay adopted a semi-articulated 
‘k’ at the end of sambandha and assumed that 


? 
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‘aran’ was the substantive. He may have been 
right in this assumption as probably ‘kK in 
‘sambandhakaran’ stood for euphony only. Later 
‘K may have been dropped and aran altered into 
orang. It may be observed that ‘g’ in orang is 
seldom distinctly heard. In a phrase like orang 
di-tarek (the adopted person)’ the ‘k’ seems’ to 
be retained, if the expression is derived from 
Malayalam fara karan, one who has, or is given, 
a foundation on which a house js to be built, 
that is, one who is accepted into the lic=ize * 
group. It is interesting to note that Wilkinson 
commenting on tne word ‘orang’ in his Dictionary 
writes : “It is also used in national, descriptive 
or tribal names like ‘man’ in Englishman.” (A 
Malay-English Dictionary, p. 821). Karan in 
Malayalam serves the same purpose. 

38. Manu (ix, 194) where he speaks of 
dattam pritikarmani (what was given in token of 
love) as forming part of the property of a woman. 

39. Dr. Gundert in his Dictionary (1872) 
quotes artam dailam ceitu (gave wealth) from 
Hora Vyathyanam to illustrate the meaning of 
daitam. 

40. Pramanikal is plural, and pramani 
singular : but the plural form is generally used 
as an honorific and may denote one person. 

4l. One who is born a woman as different 
from anpirarnavan, one born as a man. Compare 
the colloquial orang jantan which may mean a 
person born as zan. ‘Tan, in the sense of ‘yow 
was a polite form of speech, used as late 
as the twenties of the present century in Kerala, 
while addressing a respectable male person. It is 
still used, but not often. One wonders whether 
the Malay ‘tuan’ has been derived from 
Malayalam ‘tan? Tan is sometimes used as a 
titular honorific in Malay, as in tan dawa sakti 
in Perak. Puan, in the same way, may have been 
adapted from pen, (pon in Tulu, another 
Dravidian language) a Dravidian word meaning 
woman or maiden, on the analogy of tuan, though” 
the vowel sounds in the „original words are 
different. 

42. ALR. 1941 Madras 32. 


43, ibid., p. 38. 
44, The (Madras) Mapilla Marumakkathayam 
Act, 1939. i 


45. In the State of Kerala. 

46. The Nias occupy the island of Nias, off 
ihe west coast of Sumatra, and not far from Jambi, 
and Mainangkabau. b 

47. Zaborowski, Malgaches—Nias-Dravidians, 
Bull. Soc. @’Anthropol. Fasc. 2, 1897, quoted by 
Edgar Thurston, , Malagasy-Nias-Dravidians, 
Madras Museum Bulletin, Vol. 11, No. 2, 119. 

After referring to the resemblance between 
the clothing of the Irulas of Malabar and the 


wand 


. p. 33. He, however, mentions eight offences 


vy 
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Malagasy of Madagascar, M. Zaborowski pro- 
ceeded to observe: “In studying the customs of 
our Indo-Chinese wild tribes, I have naturally 
been struck with the similar ity of their taste for 
interminable rolls of copper which they wear on 
the fore-arm, the profusion of bracelets, and 
especially with the habit of dilating the lobes 
of the ears, and suspending therein rings of 
copper, with the tastes and practices of the 
Dayaks of Borneo. Now I find the same tastes, 
almost the same practices among the 
Dravidian tribes of Southern India. IJrulas, 
Paniyans and doubtless the Kurumbas cover 
themselves with bracelets and rings of copper and 
insert in the lobes of the ears light discs, rolls of 
cajan, doubtless to suspend therein ear-rings, and 
even strings of copper, which stretch them. This 
last custom is very widespread at Nias, and it 
is met with in Madagascar. Its point of departure, 
its origin, is then not in Borneo, but in Southern 
India” (ibid., p. 120, emphasis added). 

48. Wilkinson, Law : Introductory Sketch, 
as 
“potentially capital crimes” ibid, p. 34. 

49. Code of laws. 


50. Julius Jolly, Mindu Law and Custom, 
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1928, p. 284. 

ol. ibid., p. 285. 

52. Cited ie R. K. Chowdhury, Studies in 
Indian Law and Justice, p. 33. 

53. Parr and Mackray, Rembau, 56 JSBR AS. 
(1910) p. 78. 

54. ibid., footnote (2). 

55. PP. Buss-Tien, Malay Law, Amerie un 
Journal of Comparative Law. Vol. 7 No. 2 p. 26). 

56. Wilkinson, Law: An Introductory Sketch, 
p. 33. 

57. R. Winstedt, The Malays, 
History, 4th ‘Edition, p. 98. 

98. A Caldecott Jelebu Customary Songs 
and Sayings, JSBRAS. Vol. 78, p. 29. 

39. Cited by J. Jolly, Hindu Law and 
Custom, p. 299. l 

60. Wilkinson, op. cit. pp. 39-40, 45. 


A Cuatural 


61. Wilkinson, Law: Introductory Sketch, 
p. 43. ‘ 

62. ibid. 

63. Sabda is used in relation to a penghulu 


andeka in Minangkabau and an undang in Nesri 
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“INDIAN STOCK EXCHANGES AND INDUSTRIAL FINANCE” 


By ProF. K. P. AGARWAL, 
Department of Cothmerce, 3.H.U. 


IN a developing country, like ours, stock exchanges 
have played, in the past and are playing at 
present, a dynamic role in helping the rapid 
industrialisation by acquiring necessary capital 
from the investing public at large. This they do 
by imparting liquidity to funds; assuring sound- 
ness and genuineness of listed companies; 
the distribution and providing 
marketability to new as well as old shares in 
addition to rendering other significant services 
to investors and companies. Indian stock ex- 
changes have, especially in the last decade, shown 
their special interest and rendered an useful 
service in the direction of finance towards 
the industrial development of the country. 

A study of the ‘object clause’ dnd the 
elaborate listing requirements of stock exchanges; 


‘requirements of Section 19 of the Securities 


Contracts (Regulations) Rules, 1957; provisions 
of the Companies Act, 1956; etc., alesis shows 
that the Indian stock ehane have not been 
very liberal in the matter of listing. During a 


period of nearly 15 years (from 1946 to 1961), 


Sembilan. The saying is Rajah “berdair iat 
penghulu berandeka, Rajah bertitah, penghelu 
bersabda. 

though tae number of listed companies bas 


shown a very minor increase, yet from the poini 
of view of finance, a considerable increase of 
nearly 40 per cent in stock issues of listed 
companies clearly suggests that the finance of 
companies must have inereased substant ually 
during this period. -~ | 


The official lists of stock exchanges point dly 
reveal that almost all the leading companies uider 
different industries have got their shares Ji-ted. 
These companies, quoted on these stock 
changes, account for a major portion of Indivs 
national income from the corporate induv rial 
sector of the economy. 


tas 


As vegards capital raised through stock 
exchanges, it is sufficient to say that Indian sink 
exchanges have imparted sufficient liquidity and 
marketability to our industrial securities. Duriny 
the perioc 1946 to 1961 (up to Feb.) tremendons 
increase has taken place in the paid-up capital 
of all companies, whether they are pvivale or 
public—listed or unlisted. 
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TABLE I 


Paid-up Capital Pattern of Listed Companies 


3t THE 

. 1946 
. Paid-up Cap. all Cos: 

(exc. G.C.) 417.0 
=. Paid-up Cap. of public Cos. 306.0 
=. Paid-up Cap. of Listed 

Companies - 270.4 
x (3) as % of (1) 64.8 
=. (8) as % of (2) j 88.4 
7. Market Value of paid-up Cap. 

of listed Cos. 971.0 
z. Paid-up Cap. per unit of 

listed Cos. (Lakh Rs.) 24.0 
u. Market Value of paid-up Cap. 

per unit of listed Companies — 86.0 


l. Figures relate to 


[SOURCES : 
T». 26-35; (ii) Dr. Raj K. Nigam, ‘Commerce,’ 
- {adras Stock Exchange—Silver Jub. Souv.’ 


The table reveals that in the year 196] 
(nancial year 1960-61), the paid-up capital of 
a. companies was Rs, 1725.0 crores, while those 
of public companies and listed companies were 
cf tie order of Rs. 876.0 and 674.8 crores respec- 
ively. This means, nearly 39 per cent of the 
. toal paid-up capital of all companies or more 
tus 77 per cent of the total paid-up capital of 
yLolic companiés were raised through stock 
ex:hanges. These percentages are quite signi- 
fcunt. If we take the year 1946 as the base, we 
rožice, that in the year 1961, the total paid-up 
canital of all companies, of all public companies 
andl of listed companies increased by 313.7 per 

ent, 186.3 per cent and 149.5 per cent 
respectively. But if we take the paid-up capital 
cf listed companies as percentages to paid-up 
capital of all companies and of public companies, 
v~ find a considerable decline which may he due 
„t: the relatively stronger financial position of 
I. ed companies and consequently less demand 
tco paid-up capital on their part; smaller paid-up 
«aital of the newly fisted companies, and 
a-ally, due to their stronger financial position, 
:; -aler use of their internal finances than in 
-746. It may also be true that, as the banks’ 
-cans and ad¥ances to industries have consider- 


1, 
the financial year 1960-6]. 
(i) Thomas Committee Report on Regulation of Stock Markets in India, 1948, 


p- 255. | 


(Rs. crores) 


( increase in 


1960 1661 “60 over 61 over 
(II Qrt.) (Feb.) 1946 1946 
1125.0 ` 1725.0" 169.8 313.7 — 
786.0 876.0 156.9 186.3 
611.0 674.8 127.0 149.5 _ 
54.3 39.1 —16.2 —39.6 
ie ae —]2.1° 12.8 
N.A. 1215.4 N.A. 25.2 
53.0 56.0 120.8 133.3 
N.A. 101.0 N.A. 17.5 


1960 Annual, Pp. 106-8; (ii) K. R. P. Shroff, 


f 

ably increased in recent years and new financial 
institutions have sprung up, these public com- 
panies are relying on such loans and advances 
rather than on raising new capital alone. What- 
ever may be the causes, it is evident from the 
above discussion that though the paid-up capital 
of listed companies has increased, it has not 
increased in the same proportion as increase in- 
paid-up capital of-all companies or even of all 
public coinpanies. It seems that these listed com- 
panies have not fully utilised the services of stock 
exchanges. In other words, the purpose of listing 
has not been served fully. 

~ a 


In order to show the extent of capital raised 


by- different industries and also their attrac- 
tiveness, the table below may be of some 


use. It clearly indicates that the total paid-up- 
capital of all industries amounted to Rs. 674.76 
crores in Feb. °61 the market value of which 
increased by nearly 91.8 per cent. Increase in 
the market value from Rs. 270.4 crores to 
Rs. 971.0 crores in 1946 and Rs. 674.76 croréy 
to Rs. 1215.4 crores in Feb., *61 (vide table Í) 
suggests as to what’ extent shares have been~ in 
demand. Though the increase in the market 
value in 1961 is not comparable to that of 1946 


“INDIAN STOCK EXCHANGES 


yet if is quite appreciable. This lesser degree 


AND INDUSTRIAL FINANCE” 


aH 


practices increase the paid-up capilal withoul 


of increase in 1961 may partly be ascribed to affecting the market value much. On this vers 
the capitalisation of reserves because such criterion of market value, the two industries viz.. 
TABLE II 
Paid-up Capital and the Market Value Š 

(Industry-wise as in Feb. 1961) l 

Paid-up Deb. Total Market. (5)as % of rane 
Indust.-y Capital Outstg. Value % of (4) to (4) ce 
1 2 3 4, 5 (4) Total Total 

(Rupees in Crores) 

Plantation ` J 23.453 0.50 , 23.63 39.10 1127.3 3al aoe 
Cotton i 107.77 3.82 111.59 222.80 199.6 14.8 eee 
Coal & Mining 14.87 1.37 16.24 23.08  l4l.l 2.1 2.0 
Sugar 22.69 1.79 24.48 47.45 193.8 3.2 3.0 
Jute 26.72 3.54 30.26 40.11 182.5 4.1 an 
Banking & Ins. 35.98 16.32 52.30 80.31 . 153.5 6.9 ne 
Engg. & Metals 133 . 94: 5.80 139.74, 277.98 © 198.8 18.6 21.5 
Cement 37.85 2.05 39.90 51.76 129.7 9.3 hf 
Paper 19.30 1.00 20.30 36.60 180.3 2.7 2a 
Chemicals - 25.99 0.33 26.32 48.70 185.3 3v9 SoG 
Railways 3.32 0.22 3.54 21I 59.6 0.5 0.2 
Shipping 17.06 3.55 20.61 16.97 82.3 2.8 1.3 
Electricity 31.44 10.24 41.65 39.46 94.7 5.5 B. 
Miscellaneous 174.73 28.22 202.95 365.91 131.0 26.9 28.5 
Total: 674.76 78.75 753.51 1292.24 172.9 100.0 100.9 

SOURCE: (i) Madras Stock Exchange: Silver Jubilee Souvenir, 1937-62, Pp. 260-61. 

Note ; Some adjustments have been made as per requirements: 


‘cotton’ and ‘Eng. and Metale” seem to be very 
attractive and- favourites to all as they show 
increase of nearly 199.8 per cent and 198.8 per 
cent respectively in their paid-up capital.- The 
two have been followed by ‘sugar,’ ‘chemicals’ 


and ‘papers? On taking into consideration the 
percentage market value of each industry to 
„total market value of all industries, we again 


find that ‘Engg. & Metal’ and: ‘Cotton’ ranked on 
the top by showing 21.5 .per cent and 17.2 per 
cent respectively of the total market value of all 
industries. Percentage of paid-up capital to total 
also depicts the same picture. Thus, from all 
angles, this considerable appreciation in their 
market value seems, to some extent, the outcome 
of the efforts of stock exchanges. 
a Considering the individual industry and 
‘finance raised with the help of stock exchanges, 
it can easily be said that again ‘Engg. & Metals’ 
and ‘Cotton’ were the two promising industries 
which raised about 18.6 per cent and 14.8 per 
cent respectively of the total capital raised by all 
industries. 


“As we learnt, industries sometimes usc 
debentures for raising their medium-term finanse. 
Upto Feb. ’61, Indian industries were able to ratse 
debentures -for the amount of Rs. 78.75 crores. 
nearly 10.5 per cent of the total capital 
employed by them. ‘Banks and Insurance’ and 
‘Electricity’ industries were amongst the foremost 
industries who raised debenture finance of the 
order of Rs. 16.32 crores and Rs. 10.21 crores 


respectively. 


Though the question of ‘marketing new issucs 
through stock exchanges’ is a disputable one. \ci 
there does not seem two opinions that the stock 
exchange is the ultimate shelter for new as well 
as old securities, and new issue cannot be success- 
ful if stock exchanges do not exist. In practice. 
members of ‘stock exthanges (and in some cases 
the stock exchanges too) assume responsibilities 
right from the invitation for subscription to ihe 
final disbursement of and afterwards of all new 
issues. The success of such issues depends entirely 
upon the success of the stock market. They may 


Da 
ncz boost industrial finance directly through new 
iss.2s, but indirectly it is of great help in ving- 
int them in greater prominence. If we examine 
th. trend in new capital issues in India (vide 
Tel o HI) over a decade, we observe that consents 
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for new capital issues have considerably increased 
from Rs. 59.6 crores in 1951 to Rs. 248.03 
crores in 1961, while in the years 1958 and 1960 
ihey were even higher being of the order Rs. 
423.0 and Rs. 289.6 crores respectively. 


TABLE III 
t ~ Trends in Capital Issues in India (1951-61) 


Consents given 
(Rupees in Crores) 
Year Ag. & allied Industrials. 
Activities. ' 
1951 — 44,.C 
1952 — San | 
1953 ~~ 71.4 
1954. — 93.9 - 
1955 3:2 97.5 
1956 1.8 192.6 
1957 2.4 113.4 
1958 2.8 401.0 
1959 1.3 174.3 
1960 0.9 263.1 
1961 1.03 


220.27 


SOURCE : (i) Company News and Nctes, 
(ii) Madras 


Conrzents were given for agriculture and allied 
act. ities, and for industrial and non-industrial 
pu _cses. From the point of view of industrial 
fin:cce, it is quite significant to note that consents 
for ‘ndustrial purposes alwavs dominated ever 
the ther two. During these two periods, it ranged 
het+2n 73.8 per cent in 1951 to 94.8 per cent 
in 1358. . 

“As regards Right Issues, in addition to 
init! issues of capital by newly floated com- 
pari-s, there were Right issues of capital by exist- 
ing sompanies, which formed two-thirds to three- 
fourks of the total amount of new capital issued 
during the period of First and Second Plans.”* 
Th 2 
the Jacilities, direct and indirect, offered by an 
acl 12 stock market and the Investment support 
if r-»bilised from all over the country. If we take 
the -econd Five Year Plan periods, we find, that 
the boom in right issues corresponded to the 
_stocL market boom which made it possible for 
exi tng companies to undertake the scheme of 
e\yaasion, renovation and modernisation. 


sinally, so far as other functions, viz., fair 
prie maintenance, ‘discounting’ the market and 
adj.ctments of capital flow, are concerned, 


Stock Exchang2: Silver Jubilee Souvenir, 1937-62., p. 289. 


Right issues succeeded largely because of. 


% of total 
capital issues 


t o 


Non-Inds. Total to industrials. 
15.6 59.6 73.8 

dal 39.8 82.l > 
10.0 8l.4 87.7 
16.7 110.6 84.9 
24.7 125.4 77.8 
35.8? 230.2 83.7 
37.5 153.3 73.9 
19.2 423.0 94.8 
27.9 203.5 85.6 
25.6 289.6 90.9 
26.43 248.03 88.9 


lst March 1962, No. 5, Vol. VIII, Pp. 119-20. 


i 

Indian stock exchanges have to some extent 
been active in these respects too. But the data 
relating to the working of stock exchanges in 
India are rare and even if some are available 
they are not in any way helpful in these 
respects. i mS ARUS 

To_ conclude, an organised: stock exchange 


' does make a real contribution in the financing 


of industry, although it is an indirect and 
secondary one. The listed companies are better 
placed to sell their securities direct to share- 


-nh 
è 


holders through stock brokers in comparison to . 


non-listed companies. This facilitates new 
financing. The mere information about the list- 
of new issues increases the initial sale. 
Further, as the market price of a particular share 
is a good-indicator of the growth and earnings 
of that company, successful companies find it 
quite convenient in raising additional new capital 
through stock exchanges, if they decide to do so. 
The listed shares have always a wider market 


ing 


than the unlisted ones, and in this regard thay 


question of listing of all- public limited 
companies may be a matter of deep thinking. 


* Shroff, K.R.P., “Madras Stock Exchange: 
Silver Jubilee Souvenir. 1937-62,’ Pp. 245-46. 


RECENT TRENDS IN INDIAN ADMINISTRATION” 
By ASHOKE MOHAN RAY, M.A., W.B.C.S. 


This paper is confined to a discussion of 
-the recent trends in the executive branch of 
the admiristration. Administration is defined 
here as the organisation, personnel, practi- 
ces and procedure essential zo effective per- 
formance of the civilian functions entrusted 
to the executive branch of the Government. 
The forces which have played their part to in- 
fluence these trends may be analysed first. 
For, the behaviour of the administrator is 
influenced or conditioned by the pattern of 
society in which he lives. His role is alter- 
ed continuously with the changing role of 
Government in the life of the people. With 
the release of democratic forces in India, 
feudalism and paternal authority have 
#radually given way to modern representa- 
tive systems of government. Since Inde- 
pendence, in particular, Government activity 
has rapidly crept into spheres which under 
laissez faire ideologies, had previously been 
treated as of no primary concern to the 
ruling power of the administrative machine. 
According to Shree M. P. Pai, Chief Secre- 
tary, Government of Andhra Pradesh 
(Indian Journal of Public Administration, 
Vol. VII, No. 4, p 480), the role of Govern- 
ment in the life of the people has altered 
over the years as a consequence of four 
< distinct factors—firstly, the influence’ of 
modernisation of society due to scientific 
and technological advance and of growing 
money-economy on the countryside ; second- 
ly, the increasing complexity of political and 
administrative organisation; thirdly, dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, of greater gov- 
ernmental interference in all spheres of life 
due to the war; and our present concepts of a 
welfare state and planning for prosperity. 
Yastly, the natural extension of democratic 
institutions from the national and state level 
to the district and the village has brought 
about changes in the forms of administrative 
organisation, and the orientation of the offi- 
cers of the state, which are still in the mak- 


ing. With all these changes, the role ol. - 
permanent civil servant has continuoi.: . 
changed. 

Coming’ now to these changes, onc o à 
notice the challenge to the concept of e:i- 
trality or civil service as the first signific:: :: 
trend. The permanent civil servant 
India—All India and State Services—¥ «< 
recruited and trained prior to Independe.: ". 
on the British concept of freedom of is 
Civil Services from all political bias. seo 
traditional concept of neutrality has, h~- 
ever, been challenged on many grounds. :. 
the first place, the concept is based on a v - 
lief in politics and administration dichotom:. 
It was Woodrow Wilson who told us in 1657 
that administration lies outside the prow: 
sphere of politics, that the field of adminis- 
tration is the field of business which is :.- 
moved from the hurry and strife of politics. 
Opinion has veered round to the views of 
Gulick and Appleby that administratic:: 
cannot be completely divorced from pol. 
and vice versa. The role of the Civil Service 
in India has been changing from a mere age: 
of the political executive to that of collabo- 
ration with it. Policy formulation today. is 
an all pervasive and a co-operative endec- 
vour. As tae First Plan has stated. “The 
security of tenure, expertise and knowled::« 
and appreciation, of the implications o! 
different problems and programmes bein: 
derived from experience of dealing with 
them over many years, tend to give tre 
higher grades of public servants a considc:- 
able share in the shaping of policy”. Secon:- 
ly, the concept is based on a confusion hb: - 
tween party politics and policy politic~. 
Party politics is being eschewed at all cos‘s 
by the public officia? but not policy politics 
As Appleby has pointed out in his ‘Polic™ 
and Administration’, all administration tc- 
day is political since it must be responsive 


‘to the public interest. Public officials ir 


India are engaged both in policy formulation 


31 


an. volicy execution and Governmen. is a 
mizare of the administrative and the bolti- 
cal dl the way up and down the line. Trircly, 
the .ole of the Civil Servant has changed with 
a sr: 7t in the nature and purpose of the state 
frc- negative to positive. The state in 
"Inc:a is engaged, today, in creating a wel- 
far: society by economic and social planning. 
It .: now increasingly being felt tkat an 
emccionally indifferent or ‘neutral’ cvil 
serv ce will fail to deliver the goods. A rew 
kirt. of positive minded, action-oriented and 
humenely inclined public official is emerging. 
It i: now recognised that planning ard ex- 
pe::ments in a decentralised democracy will 
su wed if our officials have develcped a 
po zve and constructive bias towards them. 
Fcz, as Dr. A. Avasthi has said (Public 
Acrunistration p. 253), the civil servant can 
no .onger command the people: he Aas ‘to 
pe zuade them to win their consent. 

-he next important trend is the con- 
LEG? "rsy of generalists vs. specialists in 
Ins. In Government administraticn the 
tena generalist is commonly used to irdicate 
th: personnel of the Indian Civil/Admials- 
traz ve services and of the State Civil/ 
Acninistrative services. A general:st ad- 
m:Łistrator is one who has ability and 
wesable' knowledge for a job or enterprise 
rey.ring supervision, control, co-ordination, 
dezsion-makihg and execution. His <asx is 
to znit together all loose ends in the crgani- 
sa on to make its working smooth ard fñ- 
cieri and to always view the adminis:ralive 
mvziers and problems in their proper pers- 
pec ive. By ‘specialist’ or “expert”. we mean 
a carson who has special knowledge or skill 
in ~ specific subject which makes him an 
at~iority-in that particular field. Lack of 
ki-wledge about the work or department 
or enterprise that one administers or 
minages does not make a Generalist. A 
G:.eralist is like a general practitioner in 
the medical profession as opposed to a 
spezzalist. 

After Independence, India embariec. on 
the orogramme of economic development of 
the Country with a socialist pattern of society 
as the national objective. Along with the 
gersral administrator, large numbers of 
tec.nicians and experts are engaged in 
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achieving this objective. With the setting up 
ofthe Planning Commission, the launching 
of the Community Development programme, 
the growing activities in industries under the 
Public Sector, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion etc., new forces have been created in 
the administration which do not want to re- 
main as passive observers in this race but 
are heading along to get at the top. The 
rapidly increasing importance of the expertse 
in administration is being felt. The experts 
are not content with their advisory functions. 
They do not like to be placed in line hierar- 
chy. The result is tension between genera- 
lists and specialists within the organisation 
at different levels. 

Let us now discuss the scope of this ten- 
sion in three spheres of administration: (a) 
at the district level, (bo) at the secretariat 
level, (c) at the public enterprise level. The 
claims of the generalist to his present some- 
what predomindnt role are not seriouly 
questioned so far as district administration 
is concerned. The District as an unit of Indian 
administration has all along been one of the 
fundamental aspects of our administration 
and the District Magistrate and Colice 
has always been the key Government 
functionary. The existing system is fhat the 
District Officer is a generalist administrator 
and there is no great challenge against this 
system. It has been well established by ex- 
perience that the generalist administrator 
at the district level is suited to the task of 
supervision and co-ordination in develop- 
ment and welfare activities in an integrated 
way. By virtue of his influence as. Magis- 
trate and Collector, the District Officer is- 
best equioped to enlist the active support 
of the people in the successful implementa- 
tion of any.major programme of develop- 
ment and welfare activities of different 
departments. In the context of C.D. and 
N.E.S. movements, the Collector is invested 


“with co-ordinating and supervisory powers 


over the district heads of technical depart- 
ments, besides being made solely respos 
sible for the execution of development plani 
in the district. While thé organisational 
and professional or technical control over 
development officers of district rank will 
be that of the departinental supervisors, the 


functional control in non-technical matters 
is exercised within certain rola by the 
_ District Officer. 

This méthod of control is Te on ane 
theory of dual hierarchy which, according 
to Dimock and Dimock (Public Administra- 
tion p.331), is so far the best method of solv- 
ing the problem of co-ordination. The crux 
of the problem is that certain officers must 

“we administratively responsible to one supe- 
rior (say District Officer) and technically 
responsible to another (Technical Head ‘of 
the Office). The need for dual supervision 
arises out of the peculiar circumstances in 
the area of the district which requires the 
District Officer to be a generalist one. Prof. 
A. W. Macmohan (Delegation and Autonomy 
p. 42) has given a few illustrations to corro- 
borate this point. He states that if a bridge 
is being considered, the design and estimates 
of cost as well as the proposed location 
are technical decisions, but it is properly an 

administrative judgment to take account 

-of public protest about the inconvenience of 

the proposed location and to approve a 
different though practicable site even at an 
increased cost. To this day, therefore, the 
District Officer in India continues to be the 
principal official \contact, on the spot and 
from day to day, between the- Government 
„and the people. The growing range and 
complexity of state’s responsibilities and the 
prolizeration of public departments, has not 
made any change in this position; if any- 
thing, it has brought:the District Officer even 
more closely in touch: with the people, sym- 
bolising in him the éssential unity of ad- 

° ministration. These .functions are clearly 
- not the domain; of: any public servant, now- 
ever able, whose. training and experience 
has been confined’ ‘to. much less‘diverse fields 
of work and much less involved with wide 
publ:e relations. ' 

Now the spheres to which the senate: 
versy of the ‘generalist’ vs. the ‘specialist’ 
mostly relate are two: one of the policy 
gaaking posts in the Secretariat and the 
‘ther of management’ of industrial, com- 
. mercial or other DUBHICSS enterprises of the 

public sector. 

So far as’ the Serene is concerned, 
the controversy is an old one as to whether 
- 6 


we 
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in the final formulation of public policy, «t 
political executive should bë. advised i a 
permanent. civil servant, of the . generelsi 
field or directly by the expert or the speci- 
alist in charge of the department or agercev. 
The.bias in favour: of the geneipls. 
civil service for this purpose is an inher: - 
ance from the British regime. The need ior 
administrative experience was telt at po:a 
making level in the law and order’'state o: 
British tumes. The need is still greater . - 
day with the state having assumed nuch 
‘wider responsibilities in the field not ciy 
of welfare but social and economic plannii.. 
As Shri S. Banerjee, Deputy Secreterys, 
Ministry of Home, Government of India, iv is 
pointed out (Indian Journal of Public v\d- 
ministration Vol. IX No. 2, p-202), the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution in Inma, 
coupled with the present centralisation oi 
planning, mace it imperative that the cun- 
tral Government should have the benefit oi 
a pool of diverse, practical experience i 
field adrainistration brought to it by ine 
‘deputationist’ from the state, so that it can 
be clearly advised as to the manner in whicn 
its development policies infringe upon wic 
lives of the people it serves. On the poli:i- 
cal plane, the task of advising the Minis.cis 
is perfcrmed by party organisations au 
elected legislators and parliamentarians ; «a 
the administrative plane the function can ve 
usefully discharged by the permanent civil 
servant who nas the advantage of brinu 4 
to the counsels of policy making divu se 
field experience continuously refreshed ana 
renewed. Moreover, he can tone down ine 
sharpness and onesided view of the spec.i- 
lists. In effect, the Generalist—Secreia:. 
can put forward the total view of the picttu.c 
in a moderate form so that it can be eusity 


understcod by the Minister, who is a noi- | 


expert. Equally strong arguments are i.l- 
vanced on the opposite side. The closer ‘+. 
involvement of the modern state with ecu: : - 
mic and social development, the ‘wider i.o 
been the proliferation of the specialist clas- 
ses in the public services. In this age ot 
growing specialisation due to rigid technow- | 
gical change, the expert can tender will- . 
‘informed advice to the political executive. 
One finds, however, cogent and cons n- 


(rr 
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D, åd itio 
(Lig reasons advanced by Shri A. K. Chanda, 
ziri Rajagopalachari, Shri N. V. Gadgil, why, 
és a general rule, an expert is less well 
ecuipped than the general administrator in 
tr task of the synthesis and co-ordination 
vrch public policy .requires. The lay 
sc.utiny of the generalis; administrator 
covers a whole gamut of larger considera- 
tas and not merely the technical nes. 


ILe ‘worth-whileness’ and viability in the- 


social, political and economic bense, is his 
fous of attention. Unlike the modern ex- 
pet, he is more appreciative of social neces- 
sit. He specialises in co-ordination. One 
ijortant judgment which he has to apply 


anz can do better. than the expert is ic see. 


if he proposed action is such as can be 
esty turned into account for the benefit, of 
scz ety. In this connection the recom- 
meadation of tne second Pay Commission 
- (1£57-59) for Central Government employees 
arc worth remembering, “where the work of 

-partment at the HQ. of the Government 
of -ndia is mainly technical, it is desirable, 
in -ur view, that the Secretary should be a 
per-on who, while possessing administrative 
akbLity and capable of taking ʻa broad 
Gcvernment-widé view of matters, hes a 
tec-nical background in the particular field. 
In 2 department which has a considerable 
amcunt of technical as well as adminiszra- 
tive work, the Secretary may be either a 
tecLnical officer with proved administrative 
capecity or a generalist administrator. 
Tezanical officers should not be excluded 
fraz the field of choice but should be consi- 
dere? on merits. Further, the top technical 
adv_sers or heads of departments should 


>- har= full opportunity to have their views 


cor:_dered by the Ministers, along with any 
views which the Secretary of the Depert- 
me-z may have, for which a suitable 
arraigement may be a joint discussion with 
the Minister whenever there is unresolved 
dificrence of opinion between the technical 
heac and the Secretary”. The Generalist 


vers_s the Specialist debate has tended to 


put ‘he two into mutually. exclusive and 
ant:- hetical positions so that one frequently 
comes by suggestions to the effect that with 
increasing specialisation the simple change 
req..red is the substitution of the Gene- 
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_from within an enterprise 
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ralist by the expert. Their complimentary 
roles are often not fully appreciated. Sir 
James Dunett urged this point in a lecture 
at the Royal Inst. of Public Administration, 
London, in April 1961: “The higher the expert, 
rises in his profession, the more he in turn 
becomes an administrator. Thus the rela- 
tionship say, between the permanent Secre- 
tary of the Ministry and his Chief Engineer, 

is essentially a partnership” The Rowland. 
Report (1944-45) of Bengal, The Karve RE 
port (1948) of Bombay and the Nambudri- 
pad Report (1958) of Kerala, also are of ihe 
view that the above quarrel is irrelevant, in 
that both the Secretary and the Head of the 
Department are meant to play a compli- 
mentary role. The above reports agree that 
the Secretary should not tamper with the 
advice tendered by the Head of the Depart- 
ment and that it should reach the Minister 
as itis given. The Secretary, if the disagrees 
with the Specialist’s advice, could record his 
observations in a separate note. Regarding 
public enterprise undertakings, most of the 
Chairmen, Managing Directors and other full— 
time top managers have been drawn, upto 
now, from Government Services. Moreover, 
quite a significant proportion of them belong 
to the top generalist services—the I.C.S./ 
LA.S. In recent years an increasing number of 
persons with technical or financial experience 
iin Government organisations have also 
been appointed to such positions. As there 
is no sdignificant example as yet of a person 
rising upto the 
topmost positions outside of the older or- 
ganisations like Railways, the Posts and 
Telegraphs, the All India Radio and Reserve 
Bank, there is the suggestion that a delibe-" 
rate policy of developing personnel from 
within the undertaking for taking over top 
positions in the public sector should be pur- 
sued. Then, again, very few persons with 
experience of industrial and business man- 
agement in the private sector have been 

appointed to top positions in the public 
sector. This has been the result partly of 
of the scarcity of such personnel and partly: 
of the disparity in remuneration between 
efficient and successful private concerns and 
public undertakings. That there is need for 
the general administrator to be given, 


necessary background training and experi- 
ence in industrial or business management 
has been voiced by competent, authorities on 
the subject like Dr. H. K. Paranjape, Prot. 
of Economic Policy and Administration, of 
the Indian School of Public Adyninistration, 
New Delhi (1.J.P.A. Vol. IX, No. 3 p 413). 
The third important trend is the impact 
of Panchayati Raj on administration. Demo- 
catie’ decentralisation, with its three-tier 
pattern of popular administration, was the 
result of the recommendations made in 
1959 by a study team of the Committee on 
Plan Projects headed by Shree Balvantrai 
Mehta. It was soon to be called Panchayati 
Raj to show that.its base went back to the 
democratic village communities of earlier 
eras. But its objectives had started to take 
shape on 2nd October, 1952 when the Com- 
munity Development programmes were ini- 
tiated. These were a natural consequence 
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of the Five Year Plans of national develcp- 


ment and of a realisation that for vitality 
and success they had to be based in the lite 
and thought of the villages and recognised 
to be primarily their resposibility. As {ne 
Programme developed, purely official effcr: 
with a sprinkling of non-official advisers 
was felt not sufficient to enthuse the peopl: 
that this was their Programme. It was 
decided to bring in elected representatives 
at various levels of the programmes to creatc 
the necessary psychological atmosphere. 
Generally we may say that it has been decid- 
ed to have both policy decision and impie- 


mentation at the Panchayat level with the 


elected Chairman of the Panchayat. At tne 
other two levels of Panchayat Samiti anc 
Zila Parishad, policy making is left to tne 
elected representatives and the implementa- 


tion is left to the official hierarchy. 


(To be Continued) 


THE TRAINING OF ART STUDENTS” 


By Sri DEVI PRASAD ROY CHOWDHURY M.B.E. 


Art students, given the passport to enter 
into the domain of adventure and proceed 
with new experiments have to be sufficiently 
equipped with such knowledge as would 
lend a sense of security and fairly correct 
judgment of relative values. They are 
mecessary as a measure of protection against 
falling into the grip of depression and suffer 
agonies in the struggle for existence. One 
cannot lightly dismiss such an apprehension 
about the artist who is usually susceptible 
o the reaction of his moods. To start with 
depressed mind is not a desirable initia- 
tive for an ambitious artist who intends to 
ontribute his share to the cause of culture, 
the wealth of which is expected to be the 
negtage of the future generation. I have 
reason to be hopeful of the prospect because 
" have been assured of such promise by 


ee 


* Inaugural address at the Convocation of 
he Government School of Arts ang Crafts on 
darch 13, 1964. 
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coming in contact with some original work: 
by the students which were displayed in the 
last Annual Exhibition of the Governmen’ 
College of Arts and Crafts. I was happy ie 
notice that some of the works bore distinc’ 
evidence of well planned composition which 
required a good deal of thinking and san- 
guine execution. 

Referring to the life of an artist I shoul 
say it is not confined to physical existence 
only but intellectual and spirittial approaches 
are inseparably linked up for a progressive 
out-look. The two other aspects of existence 
constitute a vital concern to the artist, if he 
were to be loyal to his mission. The skil 
acquired in the course. of training may pro 
vide an easy means’ of livelihood. But 
technical skill though indispensable, is only 
a means and not'the end of the objective of 
art. Technique is only a vehicle, a medium 
which stands in obedience to serve a purpose 
and the purpose is intelligible communica- 
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ticn of emotional expressions, no matter by 

wie; pattern it is released. Ir the circum- 

s'ire even superb technical excellence may 

_ tucn to be a liability if the skill failed to 

oer anything better than a prospect to 
pachase material comfort. l 
Giving due consideration to stern 

ritter-of-iact reality, one has to admit 

tkat queer circumstances may compel the 

ar ist to sell to live but, if he livéd only to 
seJ .hen it must be concluded that the ertist 

has departed from his mission and is head- 

irz cowards an act which is nothing short 

o- self betrayal. Wrong assessment ol 

vatas is often. responsible for soch dis- 

ap ocinting results, the most deplorable of 

wich is over-estimation of one’s own worth. 

It is particularly so when the idea of being 

otzginal gets into the head of one, who has 

‘tc depend~*on blind follow.ng of imitation. 


here is a mad race to capture fame 
overnight by producing unintelligible pat- 
terns and’ they are readily applauded by 
sore critics who are experts.in\the gentle 
art cf camouflaging ignorance behind ab- 
struseness of language, Originality as such 
is not achieved by merely asking for it. The 
diszinction is the outcome oz a creative urge 
wien is released by an irresistable force 
fror. within. It is the concern of the’genius 


wad cannot buz go in his own way and ° 


is aver ready tc take any amount of pains 
to 2sercise patience for achieving the goal. 
His “ormidable assets in such perilous ad- 
verture are his confidénce and vast, erperi- 
ence of ‘crushing failures which made him. 
wiser to search for a path whick. would -ead 
him to his goal. It is a never-ending guest. 
Nevertheless he wanders and wanders. as 
the cuest itself is a source of joy to him. His 
feverish passion in the pursuit is inexhaust- 
ible The energy-thus harnessed is utilsed 
to re-create the existing forms of beauty 
wk cŁ never could have revealed its inherent 
quzlizy if the artist with nis penetrating 
visio- and aesthetic hunger were not ouz in 
quest of a thing of beauty which provides 
the most vitalising food to his mind. 


od 
“he vision of the creative artist is crvst- 
all.ced in dream, which tells the story of emo- 
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perienced. There may be different patterns 
and interpretations in the methods of various 
expressions, yet the source that_ provokes 
inspiration to the artist is always rooted in 
the form of nature. Even the very title of 
a picture in an abstract theme seeks an 
identification witha known form existing in 
nature. The resemblance may be far fetch- 
ed, yet it is there. Therefore, whatever cry, 
there may be for originality, one cann¢t 
get away from the influence of representa- 
tional expression, no matter what school, 
style or pattern is followed. 
Further, originality is an exclusive con- 
cern of a genius-who is not made-to-order 
as a product of round the ‘elock work in a 
factory, nor by a system of training as is 
generaly imparted in the. fashionable art 
institutions simply for the reason that the 
main principle of training is set-on a rigid 
routine and formalirzd syllabus, probably 
drawn -ages ago by some disinterested but 
very distinguished administrative officer, ` 
who was accustomed to respect jail discipline, 
or by anybody considered to be important in 
any station of life whatsoever. On the top 
of this there are the cultural invasions by 
exchange, of professors who come with new 
ideas, each one differing from the other 
and each one trying desperately to impress 
the fact that following his point of 
view is the only Royal Road that leads to 
salvation. The students under such alarming 
pressures of instruction hardly get a chance 
to anchor on a faith of their own choice or. 
assimilate the ideas aggressively thrown 
upon them in quick succession, with the re- 
sult that chaos has come to stay to declare the’ 
triumph of new cultural impacts. It might 
be a gracious act for the missionaries of 
learning but the result is identical with 
the sport of children who rejoice by throw- 
ing stones on innocent frogs. Permit me to 
say here, that what is sport to one is death 
to others. In the circumstances the teacher 
also gets lost in confusion and is: obliged to 
surrender to any idea of the dictator, singe 
the poor man has to fill his own aN 
and to look towards the employer and his 
agents for pity. It is a tragedy and a grim 
instance of the struggle for physical exist- 


+ ~ 


tional reaction to the reality physically ex- ẹnce. Therefore, one has to admit that 
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™ such a system of mechanical training, though 
well suited to` mass education and for com- 


mercial ends is completely divorced from the 


desirable relationship between the teacher 
and the taught. 


“Gurukul” system is the only answer for 
the problem as the latter method of training 
‘gives ample scope to establish a cordial re- 
lationship between the teacher and the 


taught. This is where the.teacher climbs 
down from his exalted position to create an 
atmosphere of give and take. Emphasis 


laid on its need is intended to save the broth 


from being spoiled by too many cooks in the 
kitchen. I acquired some idea of what 


happens in the melting pot while I was in- 


charge of a similar institution. 

To standin attendance for being guided 
by diverse ideas and adjust -controversial 
opinions, is not a task that is easy of per- 
formance by the head of the institution. I, 
however, managed to escape the plight due 

. to the sympathetic consideration given by 
the higher authoritis. 


Le 


‘underlying the training by a 


In the circumstances 
I kave no hesitation to record my feeling 


+19 


that the Heads of such institutions show.i ne 
given che fullest facilities and a [ree lind 
to exercise their considered opinion on ‘it 
methods of training, and, if necessary, change 
the syllabus which does not fit in with iher 
respective ideals. a 

= When I said modern trends and the vew 
cultural impacts in contrast to the princi; ¿s 
“Guru cut! 
system, I think I ought to explain in «ie: 
why the latter is given preference in tne 
blind following of the new schools of “iv tus” 
under almost hypnotic influence. The cou- 
ventional method followed by the “Gurel” 


‘system is an adaptation of traditional ideal, 


technique and style of the Guru and abiding 
by the laws of discipline which cortesi a 
well planned arrangement of compos con 
that display the effects of sincere stucy of 
form and colour ultimately used for ar Àx- 
pression. The idea of adaptation is noś 
forced upon the students but it is accented 
of its own accord and the process of «tve- 
lopment is not followed by curbing che 


individuality of respective artists. 


"a 


PANCHAYATI RAJ—THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Skri S. M. SHETTY 


The acceptance in 1958 of the Balwantrai 
Mehta Committee recommendations in re- 
' gard to the democratic decentralisation plan 
or the Panchayati Raj and the consequest 
introduction of the scheme by Andhra 
Pradesh and Rajasthan followed by all other 
States except Kerala and West Bengal where 
‘legislation is expected, has opened an im- 
portant chapter in India’s economic and 
political scene. It marks the beginning of 
our effort to rejuvenate the village life by 
W infusing in them the democratie ‘ideals and 
a spirit of self-reliance—politically, socially 
and economically. Though the innovation 
does not promise to bring forth in its wake 
a land.of plenty and affluence, it has at least 


t 


the merit of progressively identifying more 
intimately the people in their own uplift- 
ment. 

The Conception of the Scheme 


The Panchayati Raj scheme as conceived 
in the Third Five-Year Plan, denotes “a set 
of interconnected democratic and popular 
anstitutions at the village, block and district 
levels in which the representatives of the 
people in the Village Panchayats, Panchayat 
Samitis and Zila Rarishads and co-operative 
organisations function with the support and 
assistance of the various development agen- 
cies of Government working together as a 
team.” 


350) 


Three-Tier System 

.e scheme envisages a three-tire sys- 
_ tem :7 wh:ch the devolution of power and 
_ decer“ valisation ož responsibility will be 
_ effectively carried out. At the village level, 
the \_jage Panchavat is entrusted with the 
_day-t3-cay administration of the village. 
empovrered to collect taxes from the villa- 
_ gers azd, entrusted primarily with the task 
of providing village amenities, drawing ur 
and implementing village production plans, 
execution of Community Development pro- 
gramrz2s and other allied activities and 
enthus1g the people towards greater work 
and harnessing their energies for the uplift- 
ment c` the village. The deliberations of 
. the V Lage Panchayat are conducted unger 
the leacership of the village and who in turn 
is assi <2d, on the administrative side, by the 
_ “Vikas -.dhikari’ or an appointed official who 
acts az She secretary and on the legislative 
side bv the, various Standing Committees 
constit.ced with members from amongst the 
“electec representatives. Immediately above 
. the Vi. age Panchavat, is the Panchayat 
Samiti zt the block level under the control 
of a ‘Predhan’ elected by the representatives 
of the “illage Panchayats, vested with the 
. power c? general supervision and control of 
“the mer er ‘Samitis and to issue directions 
to thera. 

The Zila Parishads are at the district 
level uzder the guidance of a ‘Mukhya 
Pradhaz entrusted largely with the respon- 
: sibility «2 co-ordination of the working of 
. the different Samitis and placing at the dis- 
: posal OL 
_technicu. guidance, which it commands. Be- 
. sides it nas to see the implementation of the 
. broad national objectives to be defined by 
the gov-rnment and thus establishing a 
rapport between these institutions and the 
government. There is a statutory obligation 
for periocical meetings of the representatives 
of the -erent Samicis where problems of 
particular and mutual interest are to be dis- 
cussed uid the implementation of the reso- 
lutions “ould be reviewed. ° 


(ess 


The Role of Government 
| The evolution of power and decentra- 
lisation c* responsibility does not, however, 
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mean that the government has ceased to play 
an effective role in the village upliftment 
schemes. The government also, it is encour- 


-aging to note, has not displayed the careless 


gesture of abandoning the boy in the bath 
tub. Besides providing financial grants and 
defining national and state objectives to be 
implemented by these institutions and the 
consequent powers of general control and 
supervision, it has the greater responsibility 
of developing the institutions themselves 
in a tradition which is worthy of 
their names, because in the Directive Prin- 
ciples of State Policy itis laid down that 
“The State shall take steps to organise 
Village Panchayats and endow them with 
such powers and authority as may be neces- 
sary to enable them to function as units of 
self-government,’” - 


i The Scope 


These self-governing and autonomous 
units comprehending as they do both the 
democratic institutions and the extension 
services through which development pro- 
grammes are executed, are expected to play 
an effective role in the future political set- 
up and economic planning in India because 
they make possible greater participation by 
the masses-in the gigantic task of nation- 
building, politically or otherwise, and endew 
them with an expression which is distinctly 
local in character and intimate in relation- 
ship. 


The Need 


The need for developing such institutions 
in a democratic government is too obvious 
zo be stated. The political philosophers 
have come to view society not as a cen- 
tralised Nation-state within whose layers 
everything’ is merged but as distinctly fede- 
ral in character. “But because society is 
federal” remarks Prof. H. J. Laski, “authority 
must be federal also” which involves “the 
making of decisions out by the interests 
which will be affected by them.” He fur- 
ther observes that “We cannot realise 
the. full benefit of democratic government 
unless we begin by the admission that all 
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problems are not central problems ard that 
results of problems not central in their inci- 
dence require decision at the place, end by 
the persons, where and by whom the incid- 
ence is most deeply felt." Viewed from 
this angle, the Panchayati Raj scheme, based 
as it is on the village as the unit of adminis- 
tration and development, conforms to the 
above principles of local government. 

In India, after independence, with a 
stable unitary government “an insufficient 
development of pluralistic institutions”, 
remarks Prof. Ram Joshi, “have made parti- 
Cipation in political processes an experience 
of very limited scope for the people. Demo- 
cracy in such circumstances, becomes a 
soulless formalism arid people turn apethetic 
and largely apolitical, The sorry spectacle 
of gigantic schemes of social welfare which 
leave people unmoved is the direct result of 
the unworkability of the usual political 
levers which operate in modern demecratic 
community.” The scheme of Panchayati 
Raj zhus fills an-important gap by providing 
new centres of active loyalty for the people 
and acting as a training ground in tke art 
of self-government. This is a plan which 
allows the people to make their own decisions 
which affect them most. 


-Historical Background 
} 
Historically speaking, the scheme is not 
very new to our people. The existence of 
such democratic institutions, though not in 
the present form, dates as far back as 
recorded history itself though they gained 
prominence during the Mauryan domiration 
of northern India. However, “the problem” 
as Prof. Joshi sees, “is not one of reviving 
the traditional village but of creating vigo- 
rous and pulsating new units which will 
function as the organic links of a developing 
democratic country.” 


Pie 


Economic Foundations of the Scheme 


f In India, the introduction of the Pancha- 
yati Raj scheme appears to have been 
prompted not so much due to its clear polical 
advantages or in response to popular 
demand “but because of the awareness that 
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in the abserce of active participation by ine 
people, the various development mess. ves 
are in danger of yeilding much unsavoury 
results. It has been now increasingly 1c- 
cognised that the human factor plays,a i< 
minent role in the dynamics of eco. vik 
growth. Accordingly our Five-Year 
are also based on the belieif that adea. 
and active participation by the people © °1: 
be forthcoming so as to yeild the desiri < re- 
sulis. This assumption, in turn, re. 

appropriate institutional arrangemenis “w . 
channelling the peoples energies i. . 


feiscuis 


_developmental lines and this task is reac 


ed difficult by the politcal necessi «i 
fitting them to a democratic framew wi. 
This was, in the earlier years of the [len 
period, sought to be provided for by ii: 
Community Development Projects and ihe 
National Extension Schemes. Robbed of :- + 
representative character and devoid of ¿0v 
administrative control and effective leaci- 
ship ete., these schemes have failed to evoke 
sufficient enthusiasm among the people. -\s 
the Seventh Evaluation Report obse:ved. 
“one gathers the impression of an inade- 
quately co-ordinated endeavour, governmen- 


‘tal rather than popular in character and sus- 


tained more by hope rather than achicvc- 
ment’ This state of affairs was further 
confirmed by the Study Team appointed bv 
the Committee on Plan Projects and was pei» - 
fully noted by the Third Five-Year Pian 
itself which claims that “programmes which 
require large-scale participation on the part 
of the people, such as soil conservation, made 
only a timited progress.”’s 

Panchayati Raj, therefore, represents :: 
revolutionary change in the operationa: 
pattern of the community development work 
as the scheme is designed to enable each 
‘area to realise its maximum developmenial 
potential on the basis of local production 
plans to be formulated by the villagers 
‘themselves taking into consideration tr: 
local man-power and other available resour- 
ces It has to provide for other locally feli 
needs such as education, including women’s 
and adult education, health facilities anc 
water supply ete. 

The Panchayati Raj scheme is, thereforc 
at once an ideal and a method. As an ideal, 


-it ss2as to bring home more directly the 
fru.t. of self-government ‘to’ a 


democratic 


. cour:ry and aS a method it attempts to im- 


| porttation, 


pro, 2 the living conditions of the people by 


- marng possible greater economic develop-. 


men ‘by harnessing the locally available re- 
sour es towards that end. 
i 
Working. of the Panchayati Raj: 
an ‘Progress ` 


t 

There are, so far, 12 States which have 
inti: Šuced the scheme and in Kerala and 
Wes. Bengal which have not yet done: so, 
leg:s ations to this effect are expected soon. 
As c2.°3lst March 1962, as many as 5,33,000 
villezes covering about 95% of the rural 
‘have been covered by the 


Sehene. A financial outlay of Rs. 28 crores has 


per_.d. 


-$ 


= ‘Sar-anches’ were elected 


‘doul led. The 


beex provided for the exclusive development 
of :_ese institutions during the Third Plan 


-t will, however, be impossible, to draw 


a general conelusion in regard to the work- 


2 the scheme at the all-India level be- 
in no two States where it has. been 
int> duced, the working of the system is 
exec ly similar. Even in regard to the 
stat=, the working of no two Panchayat 
Sarctis is identical which renders the, task 
of d-awing a general conclusion difficult. It 
is, -erefore, proposed to restrict the review 
to t working in the states of Rajasthan, 
Maīzras and Mysore and will be judged on 
the asis of its accomplishments in the field 
of ~-zricultural production, irrigation, pro- 
visica of educational and health facilities, 
mo‘xlisation of man-power resources and 
quée—ties of leadership in promoting social 
cokssion etc. 

-n Rajasthan? within two years of the 


ing 
cause, 


int duction, of the scheme, the number of 


Vilige Panchayats has been more than 
election for the Samitis 
appears to have aroused a great deal of inte- 
res .Though the posts of ‘Sarpanch’ and 
‘Prachans’ were keenly contested, the elec- 
tio: were generally peaceful, characterised 
by = wend towards unanimity as 80% of the 


uncte jmportance -could be attached-to. this 
as z.e policy of unanimous election appears 
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‘unopposed. No 
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to have received official encouragement and 
hence was not free from manouvres. It is, 
however, heartening to note that a large’ 
number of young people were elected for 
these posts. In regard to the people’s parti- 
cipation\in'the development programmes, 
Shri Maheshwar: obsérves-that the “insti- 
tutions have made good progress.”!? Some 
of the Samitis had prepared their ‘own Third 
Plans. But the old. habits of dependence 
does not appear to have died down complete- 
ly and there is a:so the villagers’ traditional 
suspicion of official authority which has still 
retained its attitude of superiority. The 
Congress M.P’s Study Team alsé observed 
that some of these Samitis are not pene 
regularly. 


In Madras State."! because of this een 
there was+recognisable improvement in the 
granting of loans to the farmers. In the 
sphere of education there have been rapid 
strides and the percentage of children of 
school-going age has increased from 48% 
to 98% and the midday meals scheme is 
better supervised. .They have also intensi- 
fied the agricultural programmes and Pan- 
chayats were being initiated to the techni- 
ques of urban compost. They have also 
made considerable progress in the provision 
of drinking water and the construction of 
roads. The villagers also felt that the 
union and its activities are their own and 
there were instances of local initiative. In 
most cases the election contests were along 
‘political or personal lines and only a few 
cases on the basis of caste. oe 


In Mysore State, ? however, the working, 
of the institution was less than satisfactory 
compared to the previous two States and it 


also provides an instance of government’s 


failure to initiate the right type of institu- 
tion in this behalf. On the whole they have’ 
achieved no commendable results either in ’ 
regard to the developmental programmes or 
in respect of welfare measures. There was 
a fundamental flaw in the set-up of the, 
intSitutions and there was not intimate rey 


lationship between the Village Samitis and 


the Taluka Boards. According to the Spe- 
cial Correspondent.of ‘The Times of India’, 
“the Mysore Government did not seem to be 


purposeful in making a success of the 
experiment,” 

The Panchayati Raj system thus appears 
_ to have been more or less able to rouse local 
interest and has certainly created enthusi- 
asm among the people. There were no doubt 
some petty corruptions and other shortcom- 
ings but they are reported to be certainly 
on the decline. It is, however, necessary chat 
‘the Samitis should work in a co-ordinated 


manner and strive to root out inefficiency in > 


their working. There have also been irsta- 
ces of the Village Panchayats being instru- 
mental in dividing the local populatior. on 
political and caste lines and leaving bister- 
ness amongst themselves. This is a trend 
which ought to be checked well in time. The 
financial position, generally of all the 
Samitis, has not been very sound so as to en- 
able them to undertake the various ceve- 
lopment prgrammes because they were un- 
willing to impose local taxes. The Study 
Team on Panchayati Raj finances under the 
chairmanship of Mr. K. Sarithanam had, 
therefore, recommended that these Samitis 
should be given some specific items of local 
taxation such as house taxes ete., 
Government should give them 
grants. 

In conclusion it may be noted that the 
Panchayati Raj, as a means of social and 
economic change, has a great role to play in 
the future set-up of the country. But iv has 


liberal 
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a future only in a democratic society inspir- 
ed by democratic ideals and dedicated to ibe 
task of upliftment of the people in a demo- 
cratic way. In a totalitarian government it 
may undergo a pathological change from 


-Gram. Panchayats to Communes—and may 


thus lose its essential attribute. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that while cherishing th» 
ideal, the society should preserve its demc- 
cratic way of life. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES OF JAMMU & KASHMIR STATE 
By Prof. R. L. MEHTA M.A. M.Se. (Geog. & Geol.) 


. Government G. M. Science College, 


The - geological studies of the State of 
Jetamu and Kashmir have revealed that in 
the mountainous terrain there are sizeable 
depzsits of mineral resources awaiting deve- 
lox=ment. Researches have been carried on 
by the State Mineral Survey Department 
(ccw Directorate of Geology and Mining), 
Geclogical Survey of India and Indian 
Brau of Mines. It has been established 
tha’ coal, lignite, gypsum, sulphur, copper, 
zin, sapphire and abrasives are available in 
mccest quantities. They are spread all cver 
the state in an area of about 7,000 square 
mi.zs. Some of them being easily accessible, 
hay 2 economic potentialities. The various 
miz2rals found in the state can be grouped 

, i) water, (ii) fuels, (iii) metallic mine- 
rals. (iv) non-metallic mineral, (v) building 
metezials, and (vi) precious and semi- 
precious stones. i - 

l Water 

Water is required not only for drinking 
ans household purposes but also for irriga- 
tion. agriculture and manufacturing Indus- 
triec. It is the concern of the geologist to 
loce-e water bearing strata and help promise 
wate? supply to urban population. For this 
the knowledge of the underground terrain 
ho-cing the distribution of water is essential. 

4 large proportion of precipitation both 
in the form of snow and rain flows as surface, 
—or delayed run-off and ultimately joins zhe 
nu: 2rous streams and rivulets in the momn- 
tain areas. A very small proportion of it 
soals into the ground. 

In the mountainous contryside, on 
account of seasonal precipitation, the rain- 
fal. secasicnally results in floods but the 
smal percentage that soaks down flows 
unce>grounc, and, after circulation, appears 
as <t-layed run-off, in the form of springs. 
Springs are commonly met with in hi-ly . 
area: where pervious and impervious beds - 
com: in juxtaposition with one another w-th 


I 


Jammu (Kashmir). 
gentle inclinations, folds and faults, fissures 
or joints. .The aquifer promises the supply 
of water which again depends on the extent 
of its catchment area, rainfall and climate. 

Arteisan conditions exist at certain 
places in the Piedmont regions of the Pir 
Panjal where water-bearing beds are enclos- 
ed by two impervious beds and the whole 
gently dipping in the form of a trough as at 
Verinag, Nilnag etc. 

Sometimes the water-tight beds are 
enclosed by tongues of gravel and sand 
under impervious clays, at higher altitudes. 


sree es “æ fe woe 2 ae ` — og 
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The “Chenab Loop”, 
7 miles from Riasi, site 
of Projected waterfall 


In the drier regions of the State, such as 
Kandi areas of Jammu, the shortage of water, 
supply in underground channels is a national 
problem. Here the water table is at a suffi- 
cient depth and in periods of draught the 
wells become parchec up or dry. The Cen- 
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tral Government has embarked upon ambi- 
tious schemes of damming up river courses in 
zhe Siwalik countryside by constructing 
dams of suitable sizes. Besides, these will 
provide avenues for irrigating the dry lands. 
The State Government has set up a system 
of mobile tanks, the function of which is to 
combat scarcity of water in seasons of poor 
rainfall, in these regions. Old tanks and 
wells are being renovated and new ones 
seing built at suitable places. Stream water 
at various places of the state is being har- 
nessed by engineers for irrigation and the 
development of dynamic’ power. For this, 
aydro-electric irrigation and reservoir pro- 
jects are being constructed throughout the 
state. 


Fuels 


Coal: Coal seams of Eocene age have 
cropped out around the Permian limestone 
(Great Limestone) at roughtly 35 miles from: 
Jammu city near Muttal, in the Udhampur 
District. The coal belt outcrops in a 36 mile 
long belt from Jungalgali in the East, to 
Kalakot in the extreme west including Ladda, 
Dhansal, Chakar, Mahogala and Metka. The 
reserves are estimated to be 100 million tons 
(0 a depth of about 1000’. The total reserves 
as estimated by C.S. Middlemiss in 1929 are 
approximately 100 million tons within a 
jJepth of 1000’. Occurence of two distinct 
horizons with more than two coal seams 
has been noted. The thickness of seams 
varies from 2 to 23 feet. Due to rock defor- 
mations on account of tectonic disturbances, 
the rock strata are folded and faulted thus 
posing special problems to the miner. 


A survey of Jangalgali coalfield, the most 
sasterly of the group, was undertaken by 
the Geological Survey of India in 1956. 

Surface examination showed that there 
are two or three seams of coal 2 to 5 feet 
thick in the upper horizon. There is much 
overlapping in the beds thus concealing 
the coal seams in this area. ` 


The western extremity of Ladder Valley 
inlier is connected .with the coalfield 
across the Chenab Valley and appears as 
Sangarmarg coalfield, on the opposite side 
of the valley. 


seams. 


At Mahogala two coal horizons aie 
separated by about 20 of shales. The uppcr 
seam is 2 feet thick. In Siro Valley there 
is a small elliptical inlier with a seam 2 feet 
thick. ` 

Kalakot coal mines are located at a 
height of 2,900 to 3,250 feet above sea lexil. 
They are divided into six different blocks 
by J and K Minerals limited whose Herd- 
quarters are at Patlari. Metka, the bigges. 
block is 16 miles from it and has three cval 
The Mahogala block has thive 
seams. 

Quality of Coal: The coal is of gcod 
quality, semi-anthracitic, with a low volatile 
and moderate ash contents. It has bun 
calorific value to the order of 12000 to 13000 
BILU/S A: certain places sulphur in *he 
form of pyrites is also noticeable in an 
appreciable percentage. 


The future of the coal is pene The 
Jammu and Kashmir Minerals Ltd., whch 
have been.made solely responsible for min- 
ing operations in the State are setting up 
two thermal power stations—one at Kalaxot 
and the other at Jangalgali to utilise ccal 
for the generation of power. Since it is a 
good quality coal, effective methods of iis 
transport to the rest of the country are m- 
der ia If an efficient method of trens- 
port is developed it can compete favoura 2]. 
with that of Bihar-Bengal fields. It is, 
therefore, likely to capture adjoining 
markets in the future. | 

Lignite: The lignite deposits of -he 
state are chiefly confined to the Kash nir 
Valley whith was covered by a mantle of 
ice during the Pleistocene. by karewas, 
gravel and alluvium, recently. Reseives 
exist in the middle karewas, in Shali Ganga 
Ferozepur Nallah area, Nagbal, Tongm-rg, 
Baramula, Handwara and Nichhama and 
Nichhama chowkibal. areas. Investigations 
undertaken by the G.S.I. in 1955 and 57-58 
have revealed 84 million tons of reservcs. 

Quality: The. lignite contains ash 
from. about 25 to over 50 per cent, moisture 
from about 20 to 35 per cent, volatiles from 
15 to over 25 per cent and-calorific values 
from 2200 to 4500 B.T.U/LB in the samples 
so far studied. 


é 
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` Petroleum and Natural Gas 


A bituminous horizon with thin veins 
of zesphalt at various places in Jammu has 
bee> discovered. This has given the hope 
the-* possibly liquid fuel in the form of 
petcvleum may be lying hidden in one or 
mov: suitable structures. Kotli/Nawshera, 
Sar_insar, Mansar are supposed to be the 
cor~_nuations of a teetonic trend which 
flar.cs Khaur and Dhulion domes (West 
Pa cstan) in the West and Jawala Mukhi in 
the Zast. 

Presence of an oil seepage in Maradpur 
neei Rajauri in Rajauri-Nawshera Sec:or 
anc nflammable gas seepages in the Mansar 
arez of Jammu province are hopeful signs. 


Metallic Minerals 


” ~ 


Non-ferrous minerals are lead ores, €p- 
per zine, nickel, bauxite and iron ores. 





Cover ore from Ramban ; Photo shows 
1/8th of natural size 

“ead: Galena is the chief ore of lead. 
It zas been ‘explored in Uri Tehsil at 
Bunya, in Riyasi, at Kherikot, Nigot, in 
Rarzzan Tehsil, at Ramsu, in Doda District, 
at i<aelni and’ Ghaha areas. Nigot, four 
miles north of lower Drabi was an import- 
ant mining centre in the past. when- lead 
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silver ore was extracted there. The min- 
ing extended to an area about 3 of a mile 
long. Specimens of pure Galena have 
yielded about 1% of silver. At places lead 
ore occurs with zinc ore. 

Zine: It occurs in lower Drabi. The veins 
vary in length from a few inches to as much as 
150 feet and in width from a few inches to 
10 feet. They occur along the Permian 
Limestone with Calcite as the Gangue 
material. The ore contains more than 76.52 
per cent of zinc with traces of Cadmium. 

Copper: Number of copper occurences 
are known to exist as loads with Quartz 


_Gangue ore as veins in plains of Breeciation 


in Permian limestore. Important localities 
are Gainta, Red Nala in Riyasi, Sukhwal 
Galli, Banihal and Dul in Kishtwar in 
Jammu Province, Sumbhal in Lolab Valley, 
Kel, Buniyar, Kangen in-Sind Valley ; and 
Lashtial in Kashmir Valley and in Kargil 
and Zanskar in Ladakh. The deposits at 
Gainta are quite rich and are believed to 
contain even upto 5.8% copper. The vici- 
nity of Sumbhal contains thin bedded poor- 
ly cleaved, mainly argillaceous, sometimes 
sandy phyllite slates with occasional calca- 
reous partings. Copper occurs in mulple 
small veins, stocks and lenticular loads 
appearing and disappearing among slates. 
A quartz vein impregnated with copper ore 
is also there. The ceposites of Ladakh are 
believed to be richer in content; at places 
large nuggets of native copper have not 
yet been estimated. | 
Bauxite: ` Deposits of , bauxite’ occur 
‘along the Tertiary coal belt of Riyasi at 
Chakar, Sangarmarg, Salal, Panhassa, 
Jangalgali, Sukhwalgali. The thickness varies 
from 4 to 24 feet. ` 
Quality: Alumina and Silica content 
varies from 70 to 80% and ito 5% respec- 
tively. Iron and water contents are low. 
The ores are very rich and can be exploit- 
ed economically. The estimates are ;—ist 


grade ore, 70-80% alumina, 1-5% © silica, 
reserves ‘1.8 million tons. y 
2nd grade ore has 60-75% alumina, 


6-15% silica=10 million tons. 

Economic Possibilities: Reserves” are 
many million tons. C.S. Middlemiss has 
estimated that there are 1.8 million tons of 
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lst grade ore and ten million tons of 2nd A 15 ft. wide bed high grade iron ore. 
and lower grade ores. Within three miles hematite was discovered by C.S. Mic ie- 
of this important deposit is a power site miss in Kandli Pauni area. Iron ore cov- 
projected; Salat hydro-electric project with sits have also been reported from Biso ii. 
capacity of 100,000 K.W. Availability of 
chean power and coal will make these ; RY 
depos.ts ideal for development of aluminium = +. ac 
and ceramic industries. ‘ Be Gh = 

Nickel: The deposits cecur at Khaleri & ae 
near Saphire mines at Paddar and the cop- ar o ae 
per bearing areas of Riyasi in Jammu pro- Bie au 
vince and Buniyar in Kashmir. The small 
veins of Ramsu are economically unim- 
portant. 

Iron Ores: Large deposits of clay 
iron-stones and green Silicate of iron ore 
are known to occur all along the coal belt 
in the Jammu Province. The devastated 
pine forests along the coal belt blew the 
small hand-fired furnaees in the pasi 10 
prepare munitions of war. Tne slay h2aps 
nearby are also an index. {nnumeraole pits 
on the breeciated slopes of the Permian 
limestone exist. Tne author has ovca: we. 
huge deposits of iron ore (Lunonite) þe- 
tween Dudu and Basantgarh areas cf Bam- Iron Ore Nodub from Riyasi : Photo <.. 


> alee A aati ioe. aceon a aa gh nnar e =a o, T M a Gee 
a A S 3 ae eye ta? 





nagar. Tehsil. Ramban suspension br.dg¢ 146th of natural size. 

was built from the locally manufactured 

iron. The limestone nearby can be usec Reserves are estimated to be iv 
as flux. million tons. 60‘; of the iron ore.. 


developed if e smelter is planted at ier- 
coalfield where thermal electricity Poo... 
available. In Kashmir, betwee ios 
villages of Sop and Kothiar there rs- 

be an industry in the past. 

Chromite: Olivine-Chromite reci = 
been devected in Thasgam, Dras. I vi oco 
chromite. 

Marganese: Manganese nre li: 
detected in Paddar. 

Gola: Alluvial gold occurs in baten 
District, Dras and Skordu. It is ioun: 
gravelly terraces of the Indus River. 
ferous gravels occur in rocks rangig i 
hard cemented conglomerates to L 
crumbly materials in a 100-500 feet tis 
deposit. Gold washings have been cari! 
on in Ladak sinde very early times. inni- 
Akbari remarks, “since the advent of Muslin 
Rule Mohammedans of Kargil were encou- 
aged to conduct gold washings and to kew 
Pig Iron from Riyasi Ironstone: Photo shows the people busy; revenue was collecic«. 

1/10th of natural size. the form of alluvial gold. 





ye 
2J 


Jome of the important alluvial areas 
hav: been Auriel, Sher Ali Thang, Ali Bar, 
Bla:zo, Singkurno, and Kharmurg. Work- 
ing season is middle of June to the middle 
of ctober. The rocks are- agglomeretic 
sta.ze and limestones, quartz porphyries, 
serpentine rocks of upper cretaceous end 
pleistocene gravel deposits. . 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Gypsum: Deposits occur in Ramkan, 
Batcte, Assar, south of Chenab in Jammu 
anc Uri in Kashmir. In the first three 
plec=s reserves of the order of about 22 
mil_on tons of good quality have been re- 
pered. At certain places the deposits are 
easy accessible. These can be used 
in ihe manufacture of cement, fertilisrs and 
plaster of paris, Kashmir Valley reserves 
in =i and Bunivar areas are estimated to be 
abcat 15 million tons upto 100 feet aa 
wn 95% of gypsum. 

Sulphur : Associated with numerous 
sprirgs, sulphur occurs as encrustations in 
tke plains of Pugga Valley about 200 miles 
from Leh and in Nurbra Plains. It indicates 
the former presence of a volcanic crater 
wr.are large deposits may be lying hidden. 
Arnual yield has sometimes been reported 
te be 20 to 25 tons per annum which is 
de: endent on suitable weather. 

Borax: Borax is a deposit found in a 
ninber of hot springs at Rupshu in Pugga 
Valley. Ladakh where it occurs as a double 
saz of sodium and borax in the form of 
wte encrustations spreading over an area 
ot about 2.56 million square feet. A layer 

zout 2.5 feet associated with efflorescence 
of zommon salt and sulphur had been detec- 
tec. by Cunningham in a deposit extending 
to 2 or 3 miles along the banks of Pulangchu 
drrining Pugga Valley. Annual production 
curing the time of Dogra rulers was about 
4,300 maunds which seems to be reported 
rach too less. Borax also occurs in Nubra 
Filutns. Š 

Graphite: Deposits of amorphous 
variety of a poor quality graphite occurs in 
Baramulla District. The reserves are esti- 
m=zted to be 34 million tons. Flaky variety 
cesurs in the Paddar and Khaleni areas. 
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Clay: A reserve of approximately 29 
million tons has been estimated in the 
Wuyan area where a cement factory has 
recently been raised by Jammu and Kashmir 
Minerals Ltd. Reserves at other places 
have not yet been established. 

Fullers Earth: is known to occur at 
Budhal Rajauri. 

Bentonite: A bed about 1 to 1.5 feet 
thick has been located at Bhimber (Pak 
held) and Sambha. 

Barytes; Soapstone and China Clay: 
These have been found at several places 
along with the Permian limestone and other 
places. 

Kaolin, Ochres and Marble have also 
been found at different places. 

Abrasives: Deposits of quality abra- 
sives occur at Khunmoh and Sherkhas in 
Kashmir Valley. The pounded rocks can be 
used as an abrasive. But the reserves are 
very limited. 

Building Materials 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir has 
various formations of different types as well 
as geological age scattered over wide areas. 
Among these the Punjab Volcanics and 
Triassic Limestones of Kashmir Valley have 
been used in architecture since ancient 
times. The Triassic limestone can have 
fine polish and has been used in the con- 
struction of the famous Martand Temple 
as well as the inner designs of the Moghul 
Gardens. The quartzites of the Jammu 
siwaliks are being rarely used in the build- 
ings.- The ancient temples of Krimchi and 
Babor are built of the quartzites of the 
locality. The old temples of Udhampur 
and Ramnagar are constructed of mwah 
sand stones. 

Precious and semi-precious stones 
if 
i 

Sapphire and Ruby: The sapphire 
mines of Paddar in Kishtwar Tehsil of 
Jammu Province are well known. These 
occur in an altitude of 14,000 feet above sea 
level in pegmatite rocks of Actinolite 
trennolteschists. The colour of sapphire 
ranges in tints between pale blue to rich 
sky blue. Severał veins of corundum cry- 
stals have revealed the presence of ruby. 
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Aquamarine and Beryls: Dasu mires of 
Skardu have been worked for aqauamarine 
sporadically, since 1917. The colour of 
crystals is light blue. Dangel, Chishote and 
Kaohan in Paddar and Karnah are 2ther 
places where aquamarine has been found. 
Beryl crystals can be extracted from the 
Pegmnatites of Paddar. 

Rubellite, Serpentine, Quartz, and 
Garnet: These are other. precious and 
semi-precious stones which have been found 
at various places in the state. 

The mineralized area of Riyasi distr_ct is 
a great national asset. With the construction 
of a road to Muttal in the east ani its 
counterpart in the west upto Kalakot, has 
dawned a new epoch in the :ndustrial hisory 
of Jammu and Kashmir State when employ- 
ment to hundreds of men and women of this 
backward and mountainous part of India, 
will be provided. The projected opening up 
of the Salal Power Project at the bed of the 
Chenab at Riyasi will supplv cheap electro- 
motive power to industries. 

The Future: The future of industry 
in Jammu and Kashmir State is reasonably 
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bright. Without being over-optimistic tito 
following features suggest themselves eas: ty. 

A substantial mining industry comp: i 
ing aluminium, cement, iron, zinc, copp.: 
lead, and-céramics is possible and’ easy 
develop. Coal and coke of-Jangalgali a. 
Kalakot, will feed most of these metalfur .:. 
cal concerns. But the copper deposit; <. 
sind Valley, Lushtial and Banihal are tc 
worked with electromitive force. 

Another possibility is the distilla 
of lignite at Nichama and the manufac‘v 
of sulphuric acid from pyrite deposit 
Dulai and Lushtial which can also 
reasonably taken up. 

With the advent of the above nci 
small industries, still smaller ones such 
glass, mica, lead, ete, will crop up, av - 
matically. 

The Permian limestone can play a grt. 
part'in the manufacture of magnesia. 

Moreover, a large scale iron foundry cr > 
also be visualized. This is because not on . 
coal and iron occur nearby, but limestor: 
which can act as flux is in a near range c’ 
proximity. : 





ACHARYA KAKASAHEB. KALELKAR— LITERATTEUR, EDUCATIONIST, 
PARLIAMENTARIAN 


i i Fifty-five Years of Public Service 


By SAVYASAÇHI 


A year before he graduated from 
Bombay University, with Philosophy as his 
spacial subject, young Dattatreya Balkrisana 
Kilalkar, who was to be known later as 
‘Kaxasaheb’, 
would not rest, nor allow the British rulers 
to rast, until India had shaken off her shack- 
le; of foreign domination. Since that day 
fiftr-five years ago, Acharya Kakasaheb 
Kaielkar has devoted himself exclusively 
tc the servicé of the nation in diverse fields 
of activity. Educationist of all-India repute, 
he was, for eight years, Vice-Chancellor of 
~Ganvarat Vidyapith, the national university 
founded by Mahatma Gandhi. As a journa- 
list, he has edited periodicals in Marathi, 
G. arati, English and Hindi. As a literatzeur, 
hə has written extensively in all these 
l.xguages and been a Member of the 
Academy of Letters... He presided over the 
Cujarati Sahitya Parishad in 1959. ,As a 
politician, he has played an active roie in 
tac Indian National Congress, suffering five 
lorg imprisonrnents. He has also been a 
rember of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee, A champion for the uplift of Hari- 
jans and other backward communities, he 
wis the Chairman of the Backward Classes 
Ccmmission. A writer of wide repute, he 
hes written over 50 books in Gujarati, 
Marathi, Hindi, and English. He has work- 
+c indefatigably, for the last thirty wears, 
-cr the spread and récognition of Hirdi as 
‘Fe national language of India. He believes 
either in the highly. Sanskritised nor in the 
1ighly Persianised form of Hindi, both of 
which he considers equally beyond the 
semprehension of the, average educated 
“1 dian; he advocates a form of Hindi that 
would be the ‘Sab ki boli’ or common man’s 
lenguage. In 1959, he was awarded the 
Mahatma Gandhi Prize for his distinguished 
services to the cause of Hindi to whose 


took a solemn vow that he . 


literature he has made valuable contribu- 


tions. 


School and College Education 


Born at Satara (Maharashtra) on Ist. 
December, 1885, to a respectable Brahmin 
family, Dattatreya Balkrishna Kalelkar had 
his early education at whatever places his 
father, a trusted. and respected Treasury 


Officer of the British Government, happened 


to be-posted. 

About the time he passed his Matri- 
culation, he was married, at the oge of 17, to 
Laxmibai Shirodkar, the eldest daughter- of 
a landlord. She died in 1929, leaving be- 
hind two young sons. Kakasaheb never 
married again. (The elder son, Satish, who 
had his higher education at Oxford, was 
professor for eight years in two Universities 
and is now in the diplomatic service of: 
India. The younger, Dr. Bal, is a product 
of M.I.T. and Cornell and is the Senior 
Industrial Adviser. (Heavy Engineering) to 


the Government of India.) 


As as a student in Fergusson College at 
Poona, he came in close touch with secret 
political societies which believed in methods 
of violence for the overthrow of the British 
Government. His clandestine revolutionary - 
work began in 1906, a year before he obtain- 
ed his B.A. from, Bombay ‘University. The. 
greatest influences during his college days 
that moulded his philosophy of life and 
determined his future career, were the 
writings of Swami Vivekananda and Loka- 
manya Tilak. Wishing to join the ranks of 
lawyers who provided active political leader-’ 
ship in those days, Kalelkar joined the Law-y 
College at Bombay and passed the 1st. LLB. 


in 1908, but gave up further studies in order 


to enter public life as a full-time worker 
straightaway ; here was a young revolution- 


ary in a hurry! 


ACHARYA KAKASAHEB KALELKAR 


Apprenticeship in National Service 


In 1909, he became the Head Master of 
Ganesh Vidyalaya, a national school at 
Belgaum which soon incurred the wrath of 
the British Government and had to be closed 
down. By now young Kalelkar had made 
a mark as a writer of articles in the Marathi 
journal ‘Chikitsak’ (Critique) and it was not 
surprising that he should have been invited 
to join the editorial staff of ‘Rashtra-Mat’ 
(Nation’s Voice), a nationalist Marathi 
daily started under the leadership of 
Lokamanya Tilak, at Bombay. Under the 
savage governmental repression that follow- 
ed the political murder of Jackson, the 
British administrator of Nasik district, 
publication of ‘Rashtra-Mat’ had to be stopp- 
ed. Tiring of police harassment in British 
India, young Kalelkar then proceeded to the 
princely state of Baroda and became Prin- 
cipal of Ganganath Bharatiya Sarva Vidya- 
laya organised by the late Barrister Keshav- 
rao Deshpande, an ardent nationalist and 
close friend of the late Sri Aurobindo, The 
aim of this institution was to create an army 
of selfless political “and social workers by 
applying ancient as well-as modern methods 
of education. To create an atmosphere of 
family life, all teachers were given affec- 
tionate names like ‘Kaka’, ‘Mama’, ‘Anna’, 
‘Appa’ and so on and it was here that Kale- 
kar came to acquire the sobriquet, ‘Kaka’ 
(Uncle). The hopes of the organisers that 
a national institute would be comparatively 
safer in an Indian princely state were, how- 
ever, shattered when the late Maharaja 
sayajirao Gaekwad of Baroda himself came 
under a cloud of suspicion because of his 
refusal to walk backwards before the 
British royalty at the celebrated Delhi 
Darbar of 1911. The Maharaja was ordered 
to close down the ‘revolutionary’ Ganganath 
Vidyalaya. 


Wanderings and Soul-Searching 


By now Kaka Kalelkar’s dossier in the 
‘Black Book’ of tthe British Government was 
fairly voluminous and the constant surveil- 
lance under which he was living was begin- 
ning to be intolerable. There was also an 
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inner conflict going on in his heart between 
political aspirations that urged him io 
employ any means for India’s liberation and 
the spiritual values which were urging hin 
towards renunciation. One fine morning, 2 
month or so before his second son was porn, 
Kakasaheb, much to the discomfiture of the 
secret service which was keeping a close 
watck, vanished from the scene and emerg- 
ed, a féw months later, as a bearded Saduu 
in the Himalayas, where he trudged on ftus 
as many as 2,500 miles, seeking spiritai 
salvation that would lead not to the doci-tne 
of inaction, but to Karma-yoga. These 
wanderings took him to all the holy places in 
the Eimalayas including Gangotri, Jamnoin, 
Badrinath, Kedarnath and Amarnath ; and 
of course to that haven of all Indian revolu- 
tionaries in those.days—Nepal. Even.tod:y, 
wherever he happens ta be in Haradwar, he 
makes it a point to go over to Rishikesh, 
cross the Ganges, and pay a visit te he 
regicn known as Swargashram where, in a 
little -hut, he performed tapascharva (asce- 
ticisra and meditation) over 50 years ago! 
During this period he was known as ‘Sachu 
Dattatreya’, but neither his beard nor ihe 
flowing robes of the sadhu stopped him 
from. seeking the field of education ‘to pro- 
duce social and political revolutionaries. 
At Haradwar he. became the head of the 


_Rishikul Vidaylaya, but severed his counec- 


tions with that institute when he learnt thot 
the organisers did not recognise the right of 
the sntouchables to study scriptures. His 
wanderings then took him to another teach- 
ing post, this time to head the Sindhu 
Brahmacharyashram at Hyderabad (Sind). 
A little later, his restless spirit took him to 
Belur Math and then to Shantiniketan. 


Shantiniketan and Meeting the Master 


= In the middle of 1914, he joined the 
teaching staff of Shantiniketan, the iricr- 
nationally-known ‘institute founded by the 
late Rabindranath Tagore, where Gurudcv 


- affectionately gave’ him the name of ‘Dattu 


Babu’. Within a few months, Mahatma 
Gandhi who had just returned to India alter 
his early career as a lawyer and fighter for 


the rights of Indians in South Africa, came 


i 
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with his associates from there, to spend 
scmetime at Shantiniketan and it was here 
that Kakasaheb met him for the first time— 
on 17th February 1915, he remembers dis- 
tirctly. It was love at first sight on both 
sites but Kakasaheb was not prepared to 
cas: his lot with the Mahatma without un- 
burdening his innermost conflicts and mak- 
ing a clean breast of all the contradictions 
in his own philosophy which were torment- 
ing him throughout his three years of wand- 
erings as a sadhu. While the political philo- 
scpny of terrorism had disillusioned him 
ari he was prepared to accept non-violence 
oriy as an expedient method, he was not 
ye. ripe for the acceptance of non-violence 
as the sheet anchor of life’s philosophy. 
Days of long discussions with the Mahatma 
made Kakasaheb realise that at last he had 
mst his guru, his Master. When Gandhiji 
returned to Shantiniketan a month later, 
Kakasaheb informed him that he was ready 
to .oin him. With his characteristic courtesy, 
Gandhiji requested Tagore to ‘lend’ Kaka- 
Saneb’s services to him. In later years, 
Tagore used to twit Gandhiji that Dattu 
‘Babu was a loan that Gandhiji Had quietly 
forzotten to repay ! 


One of “Four Gandhian Philosophers” 


From that memorable year in his life, 
Ka:xasaheb became an inseparable lieutenant 
of Gandhiji, the association lasting for 33 
years, until Gandhiji’s martyrdom in 1948. 

On 25th. May 1915, Gandhiji founded his 
Satyagraha Ashram at Kochrab on the out- 
skirts of Ahmedabad where Kakasaheb soon 
joired as an inmate, bringing his 5-year old 
elder son Satish with him. Soon, the Ashram 
was shifted farther away to Sabarmati 
where Kakasaheb’s wife and their younger 
son Bal also joined. The late Mahadev 
Dessi and his wife, the late Kishorelal 
Meshruwala and his wife, and Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave, also formed part of the 
menage that “was soon to provide guidance 
to every social, economic and political move- 
ment in India. All four were to be known 
later as the “Four Gandhian Philosophers” 
whe could interpret Gandhian philosophy 
authoritatively. Like Jawaharlal Nehru who 


grandeur, are extremely popular. 
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came to be recognised as the greatest politi- 
cal disciple of Manatma Gandhi, these four 
came to be recognised as the philosophicai 
disciples of the Mehatma. Of the four, only 
Acharya Kakasaheb Kalelkar and Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave are with us today. Studenis 
of Gandhism always look to these two for 
correct interpretations. 


Educationist, Journalist, Literatteur 


von 


hin 


In the Ashram at Sabarmati, Gandhiji 
installed Kakasahsb as the head of the 
Ashram school which was to evolve, fifteen 
years later, the well-known Gandhian 
scheme of Basic Education. ‘When as a part 
of the Non-Co-opezation Movement of 1920, 
Gandhiji founded the Gujarat Vidyapith, the 
National University of Gujarat, Kakasaheb 
was associated with it, first as a professor 
and later as Vice-Chancellor for eight years. 

During Gandhiji’s incarceration between 
1922-24, it fell to Kakasaheb to supervise 
and edit his two weeklies, ‘Young India’ 
(in English) and ‘Navajivan’ (in Gujarati). 
One of his articles in these weeklies brought 
him ‘the baptism of imprisonment’ as he 
called it, for seditious writings and for 
“bringing His Majesty’s lawful government 
into contempt”! Jt was during this period 
of editorship that’ Kakasaheb blossomed 
forth as a writer oz Gujarati, surprising the 
established writers by his mastery over a 
language that was not his mother-tongue. 
His vast output in Gujarati has become so 
popular that no Gujarati home with cultural 
and literary tastes :s without his works. His 
works are prescribed as text-bookd, from 
Matriculation to M.A., in every university 
in Gujarat and other Indian Universities 
where Gujarati is taught. His philosophical 
writings showing his vast erudition, his 
commentary on the Gita, his essays on 
culture, his travelcgues and especially his 
light and playful essays on nature and i's 
“Oatarati 
Diwalo”, the most widely read of his popular 
books, is supposed to be about his imprison- 
ment, but it deals more with nature than 
with prison life! In 1960, the Government 
of Bombay awarded him a prize of Rs. 1000- 
for his “Letters tc Chandan”. (Chandan 
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was one of his most brilliant pupils who 
later married his elder son, Satish. Aiter 
23 years of happy married life, she died in 
Washington in 1968.) A linguist of all-India 
repute, Kakasaheb has carved out for him- 
self a niche in Gujarati, Hindi and Marathi 
literatures. In these three languages, as also 
in English, he has written over 50 books. He 
knows Bengali too and as if this was not 
enough, studied Kannada during his fifth 
and longest imprisonment (1942-46) et the 
time of the Quit India Movement. And of 
course, he is a Sanskrit scholar of deep 
learning. 


Interpretation of Tagore 


Although he has done no writing in 
Bengali, his knowledge of the language is so 
intimate that his work, “Ravindra Pratibha” 
which translates and interprets Tagore’s 
poems has become equally popular. in 
Marathi, Gujarati and MHindi.- This book 
gives the translation of some 39 pieces from 
Tagore’s prose-poetry contained in “Lipika”, 
each translation followed by an extensive 
“niroopana” (interpretation) twice or three 
times the length of the original, making the 
heart of the piece crystal clear. The “niroo- 
pana’s” themselves often show shades of 
Tagore inherent in the style of- the inter- 
preter. He has also elucidated Tagore’s 
“Gitanjali” in Marathi, in three volumes, 
and has translated his Bengali novelette, 
“Malanch” into Marathi. His articles on 
Tagore in Gujarati were given an award by 
the Gujarat State Government. 


Champion of Hindi 


r 

When Mahatma Gandhi shifted his 
headquarters from Sabarmati to Wardha, 
Kakasaheb went with him and was entrust- 
ed with the task of reforming the Nagari 
script and popularising Hindi as the national 
language of India. Since then Kakasaheb 
has done most of his writing and public- 
speaking in that language and ‘has been 
editing the Hindi journal “Mangal Prebhat”’. 
As an advocate of the Gandhian idea of 
giving equal devotion to the study of Hindi 
and Urdu and evolving a simple style that 
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would weave a beautiful pattern by empioy- 
ing both, Kakasaheb soon came into dis- 
favour with the stalwart purists of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan who would have no truck 
with Urdu—except as Urdu—just to propi- 
tiate the Muslims ; they would not tolersie 
“a hotch-potch of Hindi and Urdu” eten ii 
advocated by such a great personality as 
Mahatma Gandhi. But for this contiet, 
Kakasaheb, who is an eminent writer in 
Hindi, would have graced the Presider.t’s 
chair of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, long 
ago. Indeed, the chaste and classical prose 
in Hindi that Kakasaheb writes is so totaly 
acceptable and admired by 'the purists of ine 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan that they olien 
twit him and say: “Kakasaheb, if the st'le 
you write is Hindustani (mixture of Flindt 
and Urdu), wé are in complete agreement 
with you!” No wonder, therefore, that ihe 
Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti of Ward 1a, 
which belongs to the Hindi Sahitya Samri:- 
Ian school of thought, had no hesitation in 
honouring Kakasaheb by awarding him their 
Mahatma Gandhi Prize for 1959. Acha:ya 
Vinoba Bhave was awarded it the previ vis 
year. 


“Mint Master” 


As a philologist, an expert linguist who 
knows seven languages, Kakasaheb has gi. en 
thousands of Indian equivalents for Engiish 
words. In fact, the critics in Gujarat eier- | 
tionately call him the ‘Mint Master’ who nas 
coined ‘thousands of words without brin: ing 
in the jaw-breaking etymological aerechs- 
ties of some of the fanatics of later yervrs. 
His “Vasari’ (Vasar-Day) for ‘diary’ and 1; 
‘Abhayaranya’ for ‘Game Sanctuary’ “re 
instances in point. i 


Passion for Travel 


A never-tiririg passion for travel has led 
him fo move extensively to all parts cf 
India, several times. Besides this, he has 
travelled extensively all over the wor'd, 
giving us on each occasion, an~ analytical 
picture of the country visited. His “Impres- 
sions of Japan” have already won him a 
literary prize.and his.“Our Next Shore 
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Neighbours” (in English), a book about his 
visz to East Africa, is about to go into third 
edzon. 


Since Independence 

As one extremely averse to the hurly- 
buriy of electioneering, Kakasaheb has never 
soucht any elective political office. He came 
to ze an M.P. only when the President, on 
the advice of the Prime Minister, nominat- 
ed him'to the Rajya Sabha in 1952, as a 
dis" nguished man of letters, for a period of 
six years. At the end of that period the 
President was pleased to re-nominate him 
for a further period of six years. He retir- 
ed from Parliament in April 1964. 

The Report of the Backward Classes 
Cormission, of which he was appointed the 
Cra.rman, has not found:favour with the 
Gor2rnment, but Kakasaheb was shackled 
frem the start when, after being appointed 
the Chairman, he was given no say in the 
sele:tion of members to serve on the Com- 
mission. It would have been a strange 
spectacle indeed if. the Chairman of the 
Cormission had written a Minute of 
mare 

viz“ ‘the writing of a Foreward to make his 
own position clear. 


be t 
kei ` 
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In the Republic Day Honours List of 
1964. the President conferred on Kakasaheb 
the honour of Padma Vibhushan (which is 
nex only to Bharat Ratna), in recognition 
of xis distinguished services to education 
ani literature for over half a century. 


Award of Padma Vibhushan 





Kakasaheb had to remain content. 
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Among the awards of 1964, Kakasaheb’s 
was the highest award. His only comment 
on the occasion was, “That it was given to 
me to follow Gandhiji and see India free 
within my life time, was reward enough ; I 
did not need any other reward, really.” 


Folding the Wings 


In the 79th. year of his life, Kakasaheb 
still works for 14 hours a day, but is gradu- 
ally withdrawing from all organizations and _ 
institutions “to make room for the younger 
workers”, Over a phased programme that 
has gone on for the last five years, he has 
relinquished the presidentship of the All 
India: Basic Education Board, the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha, the Gandhi Vichar Parishad, 
and the directorship of the Gandhi Memorial 
Museum. He wants to devote the closing 
years of life to thè establishment of the 
‘familyhood’ of all religions and emotional 
integration of all sections of the Indian 
community. 

' In the evening of his life, when he looks 
back at his chequered career, he feels a cer- 
tain degree of satisfaction that, born and 
brought up as a Hindu, he has realised the 
essential unity of all religions and developed 
respect and reverence for all of them. He 
is happy that starting from intense nation- 
alism, he has grown into a humanist with 
equally deep love for all nations, with special 


concern for the under-developed countries 
and races. He is fully convinced that. 
inter-comminal, inter-racial and inter- 


national understanding and goodwill can 
best result from an implicit belief in non-. 
violence and peaceful co-existence. 


Mare 


RAJA BIRBAL 


By S. N. QANUNGO | | 


The Age of Akbar makes an attractive 
gallery of portraits from the life. An illi- 


terate villager may not be familiar with all 


the ‘Nine Jewels’ of Akbar’s court; but the 
memory of Raja Birbal is delightfully and 
warmly alive in his mind. It should occa- 
sion no surprise as Birbal is considered the 
joyous epitome of wit and laughter. Birbal’s 
stories we hear many times and even now 
they provide much robust enjoyment to 
their hearers. But Birbal was not merely 
a light-hearted jester. He was an intellec- 
tual with a progressive outlook’, a poet of 
merit, an expert musician, a consummate 
diplomat, an officer with a sense of respon- 
sibility and executive ability, a brave com- 
mander and a man with a rare combination 
of idealism and realism. Above all Birbal was 
the ‘spiritual companion’ of Akbar (Akbar- 
namah, ITI, p. 782). 

Prof. Hodivala traces the name of 
‘Birba? to ‘Birbara’ of Vetal Panch-vimsati 
who offered to sacrifice his life in service of 
King Vikramaditya. Birbal’s real name 
was different. Prof. Hodivala suggests that 
Akbar might have conferred this title on him 
for his faithful services (Studies in Indo- 
Muslim History, p. 555). Grierson holds 
that in his earlier days Birbal was known 
as Mahesh Das (Literature of- Hindustan, 
p. 34). Badayuni, a contemporary of 
Birbal, writes his name as Brahma Das 
(Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 161). 
‘There is also some controversy about the 
place where Birbal was born. According 
to Smith he was born at Kalpi in 1528 A.D. 
It is significant do note that Shivraj Bhushan 
mentions Trivakrampur in the district of 
Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh, as the ancestral 
place of Birbal. 2. l 

On authentic sources we know little 
about Birbaľs early life. His father Ganga 
Das was a poor Brahmana of the Bhat or min- 
strel class. Not having:been born in the 
purple, 'Birbal had to make his way in life 


through adversity. The struggles of his early 
years compelled him to come into contact wiih 
people of various walks of life and made hin 
an acute observer of men and things. Birbal 
began his career as an ordinary versifier. 
Raja Ramchandra of Bhatha near Allahabad 
granted him an audience and received him 
with favour. He must have attained sonic 
frame as we find him after sometin-_e 
in the court of Raja Bhagwan Das «1 
Amber. But it was in the court of Akbar 
that Birbal came into limelight. Akbar 
conferred on him the title of Kaviraj and 
granted him: the Jagir of Nagarkot in Punjen. 
Subsequently he was also given the title o! 
‘Raja Birbal and the Jagir of Kalinjar .1 
Bundelkhand. Chhitswami, one of the five 
notorious Chaube ‘Gundas’ of Mathura, was 
the ‘Guru’ of Birbal (Hari Awadh, 296). 
Birbal was a poet of no ordinary merit. 
He was, however, a writer of isolated pads 
and his poems do not embody any philoso- 
phic concept or delicacy of distinction. He 
wrote on the usual theme of love betwecn 
Krishna and Radha. His poems were 
written in Braj dialect under the pen name 
of Brahman (Hari Awadh, p. 300). The 
language is characterised by simplicity. 
colour and romantic sweetness. Birbal was 
fabulously charitable to poets. Once he rc- 
warded Keshav Das with a present of six 
lakhs of rupees. 

Birbal made a profound mark on 
Akbar’s life. The Emperor.was fond of his 
company as he was an accomplished conve. - 
sationalist full of ready wit and humot:, 
Though immediately entertaining, Akbar 
‘liked Birbal for his essential goodne:-. 
generosity, goodwill towards all, devotion 
to duty, love of justice and uncommon 
power of- observatfon. According to Bada- 
yuni, Birbal was instrumental in initiating 
the Emperor to ‘the tenets and practices of 
‘Hinduism. He persuaded Akbar to adopt 
the Brahmanical thread and worship the 
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Sn, fire and stars (Muntakhab-ut- 
T“ewarikh, Il, pp. 203-205; p. 312). Though 
Redayuni’s assertion is unconvincing there 
is no doubt that Birbal exercised much in- 
fl_ence on Akbar. 

„The note of rancour against Birbal be- 
cimes tiresome in Badayuni’s Muntakhab-ut- 
tzwarikh. He refers to Birbal as ‘hellish 
cog’ (Vol. H, p. 335) and casts the most dis- 
graceful aspersion on him that he had incest 
“th his own daughter (Ibid., p. 312). We 
szould not lose sight of the important fact 
that Badayuni was a ‘sun-dried Mulla’ (Ain, 
Elochmann, p. 104, N. 2). Birbal was jovial, 
irank and buoyant in spirit. But if tradi- 
tron is to be believed he was not a polyga- 
uous husband and was never known for his 
excesses. His private life was marked by a 
standard of morality that was rare in that 
=e, 

Akbar had Birbal, constantly near him. 
#.ccording to Abul Fazl, Akbar byilt a two- 
comed palace for Birbal standing in the 
rorth-west corner of the royal edifices of 
Fatehpur Sikri (Akarnamah, Vol. ITI, 397). In 
— muary, 1583, Akbar honoured Birbal with 
€ visit to his residence and the latter gave 
a zrand feast to commemorate the event 
Coid, p. 488). On October 8, 15838, the 
Emperor celebrated Id-ul-Fitr by holding a 
sr. endid banquet anda polo match. At 
t-.s match Birbal fell down from his horse 
end became senseless. Akbar himself went 
tz Birbal and graciously relieved him by 
r:s breathings (Akbarnamah, III, 414). Once 
Akbar saved Birbal from the attack of a 
f=rocious elephant. 

Birbal was a, consummate diplomat and 
Fe could well appreciate the significance of 
political events. Raja Ramchandra of 
Ehatha recognised: the suzerainty of Akbar 


as early as in 1563 A.D., but he had not 
personally attended the court. His son 
redresented that his father would surely 


atend Akbar’s court if a friendly noble 
were sent to bring him. Accordingly, 
B.cbal and Zain Khan Koka were sent. 
B -bal’s diplomatic mission was successful. 
Remechandra personally presented the 
Emperor many valuable articles and 120 
e.sphants. Akbar confirmed the restoration 
of Ramchandra’s fort and 101 horses (Munt- 
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akhab-uz-Tawarikh, IJ, 335; Akpoarnamah, 
Ili, 426-427; Tabaqat-i-Akbari, IJ, 391). It 
is also said that Akbar imposed a fine of a 
crore of dams on Raja Bir Singh Bundela 
for the reluctance of the later’s unwedded 
wife Pravin Rai to appear in his court. 
According to the tradition the fine was 
written off at the intercession of Birbal 
(Sukhdev Bihari Misra, Hindi Sahitya aur 
Itihasa, p. 182). There is no doubt that 
Birbal played a significant part in Akbar’s 
diplomatic relations with the Hindu Rajas. 

Birbal never lacked sense of responsi- 
bility and he acquired experience- of admi- 
nistration, war and diplomacy. He always 
acted honestly and diligently. Birbal held 
the mansabdari of 2000 (Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 
II, p. 446). In 1582 he worked in the 
Finance department and was put in charge 
of purchase and sale of certain commodities 
(Akbarnamah, III, 390). In 1583 he was, 
placed in charge of the administration of 
justice at the royal court. Later on Birbal 
was appointed the head of the department 
of civil justice and Abul Fazl was attached 
to his office. He was sympathetic to the 
common people and his justice was temper- 
ed with mercy. Once he proposed to Akbar 
that able and impartial officers be posted at 
all important places to report the cases'of 
the oppressed (Akbarnamah, ITI, 380-381). He 
wanted an understanding between the ruler 
and the ruled. _ 

In an age immersed in dark superstition, 
Birbal was surprisingly progressive in his 
outlook. It is significant that he was 
the only Hindu member of Din-i-Ilahi. 
His breadth of vision increased with his 
association with Akbar. Birbal showed a 
remarkab-e intellectual maturity whereas 
Bhagwan Das, Man Singh and others oppos- 
ed Akbar’s scheme of Din-i-Tahi. 

Birbal was not entirely devoid of mili- 
tary genius. Though he lacked that sort of 
ability which makes a good commander, 
Birbal displayed qualities of courage and an 
adventurous spirit. In 1585, he was sen 
along with Zain Khan Koka and Hakim’ 
Abul Fateh against the turbulent Yusufizais 
in the hilly tract of Swat and Bajaur. On 
February 12, 1386, they inflicted a defeat 
near the Karkar Pass and made thousands 
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of the enemy prisoners. Zain Khan urged 
Birbal to stay there as the route was full 
of hills and defiles. But Birbal did not 
listen to him. His ambition to create a 
spectacular effect made him indifferent to 
prudence. At the top of a narrow pass in a 
dark night the Afghan tribesmen made a 
surprise attack and killed 8000 of the Mughal 
army. Birbal was killed in action and Zain 
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that Birbal was alive in the guise of a 
barber. Akbar sent an Ahadi (gentleman 
trooper) to bring him. The Ahadi did not 
find him at Nagarkot or Kalpi and had aa 
innocent man killed on his way. The office” 
was punished and Akbar went into a seeond 
mourning. . 

Akbar cherished the loving memory o: 
Birbal and gave vent to the agony of his 


Khan and Abul Fateh managed to escap2. ~ soul in verse thus: 


Akbar was disconsolate at the death of 


Birbal. He did not touch food for two days 
and nights (Akbarnamah, HI, p. 732). 
According to Badayuni, Akbar never ex- 


perienced such grief a tthe death of any 
amir as he did at that of Birbal (Muntakhkab- 
ut-Tawarikh, II, 350). Rumours got currency 


dia fa aq da, ws a fees gag ga | 

al ya ga FE Cis, BE A TAT ANAT ts 

(Having found me always humble, he 
never inflicted a single unbearable pain. 


So, now _ say as a distressed one, nothia. 
has been left for me by Birbal]. 


A NOTE ON THE TECHNIQUE OF EVALUATION 


By Pror. T. V. 


Indian Institute of 
1. TECHNIQUE OF EVALUATION 


THE community development programme in India 
was started in October 1952 and it serves over 
3100 development blocks with a coverage of 
3,/0,000 villages. The total outlay under the first 
two Plans has been of the order of Rs. 240 crores 
and the Third Plan provides for a total outlay 
of Rs. 294 crores. It is fully recognised now. that 
the basic problem of rebuilding rural India 
rests mainly in the proper organisation of agri- 
cultural effort at the village level. It is in this 
context that the evaluation work of our rural 
development projects assumes importance since 
they serve as a guide for future action. Evaluation 
therefore may be understood as an aid to policy. 
It may be considered as a branch of research 
oriented primarily to the needs of an action 
programme, and is necessary if one wants to feel 
the pulse of a programme. It may be defined as 
a process of analysis which throws light on the 
relative merits and deficiencies of persons, oro- 
grammes, situations; methods and processes. The 
apparatus of evaluation to be an aid to po-icy, 
should be mounted with a spectrum of techniques. 


SETHURAMAN, 
Technology, Bombay. 


An attempt is made in this paper to bring t 
limelight some salient features of the technique 


and the problems, thereform. i 


The term itself has been derived from thi 
Latin term “Valeo” which means value. There 
are various considerations which a goo 
technique of evaluation may be expected to take 
note of, viz. customs, religious beliefs, authoriiy. 
personal experience, scientific enquiry etc. Eva'u 
ation is orly one of the five essential processe- 
which a rural development programme is expecicc 
to go through. The other phases are as follows : 

(a) Analysis of the situation, problems and 

needs, 

(b) Preparation of a programme of plan for 

action for attaining the set objectives. 

(c) Programme execution and 

(d) Reconsideration of the phases in the 

light of evaluation, Evaluation as a slage 
here precedes’ reconsideration. 

The evaluation of a programme has to bre 
taken only in terms of the objectives of the pro- 
gramme and such a process can be undertaken 
at three different stages. Jt may be undertaken 
(a) before the programme’ is implemented tc 
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estakdish, 
sramme is in actuatl operation (may be serveral 
tines). and (ce) after the completion of the 


programme. The ultimate aim of a rural survey - 


being the evaluation of a rural plan, it is essential 
that evaluation should be free from persorial or 
policy prejudices. Sometihes evaluation | work 
may be undertaken directly by persons connected 
w.th the project. The demerit of such an asses- 
ment is that it may be bias ridden. To safeguard 
avainst this it becomes necessary that evaluation 
work should be undertaken by an agency indepen- 
dent of the programme itself. 


3. METHODS oF COLLECTING DATA | 


t 
In general there are two methods of collection 
ol data: (a) The census method and (b) the 
sample method. The former denotes surveying of 
al the units in an‘area as for instance, collection 
o? population statistics every len year's, collection 
o: live-stock statistics every five years etc. It is 
qaize possible that in such cases the cost involved 
will be greater than that of a sample method; in 
spite of the higher cost involved in the use of 
ihis method, complete enumeration may be re- 
commended in certain cases. In contrast to this 
the sampling method consists of surveying some 
selected units only. The success of conducting such 
experiments has led to the increased use of this 
method of collecting data. Selection of the sample 
is, a crucial stage under this mthod and it may 
be either random sampling method or purposive 
‘selection method. Under the former method all the 
units of the population are enumerated out of 
Which a portion is selected by random methods 
giving equal chance to each unit. The great 
advantage under such a method is that one can 
aways be sure of the degree of accuracy with 
Which one is working and this can be obtained 
by a suitable variation of the number of units 
sclected for study. 
The purposive method on the other hand 
known as the representative method. The 
underlying idea in this method is that some 
particular units are taken on the basis that they 
will þe typical or representative of the whole. 
The main advantage of this method is that it 


is’ 


caz be applied practically to every field of 
research. It is not possible here to draw a 


comparison between these two methods to find 
cul the relative superiority of one over the other. 
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“bench mark,” (b) while the pro- 
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Such a thing depends wholly upon the nature of 
the study undertaken and the object of the survey. 
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2 MEASURING INTANGIBLE EVIDENCES 


Community Development programme and 
National Extension Service are expected to 
bring about a silent revolution. How are we to 
ascertain whether the expected change is taking 
place or not? How are we to measure such 
evidences of change ? Evidences like increase in 
population, increase in employment, output on 
farms and rural industries etc. and (b) intangible 
evidences like improvement in skill, knowledge, 
attitude of the people etc. So far, evaluators were 
giving major consideration to the measurement 
of tangible evidences only. But it is essential 
that the importance of intangible benefits also 
should be properly assessed. 
items cannot be estimated in terms of cost benefit 
ratios or input output relationships. They should 
be clearly expressed and if possible related to 
such quantitative factors as the number of 
people trained, extent of people’s contribution in 
terms of money, labour etc. Some of the devices 
which are used to measure intangible benefits are 
as follows : 

(i) Value scale: to determine the value 
people place on things, as to what people think 
important etc., 

(ii) Attitude scale: to find out people’s 
feelings towards certain things,—whether they are 
for or against certain arobi; í 

(iii) Knowledge and comprehension test ; 
understand whether a person is able to apply: the 
acquired skill or knowledge in a given situation, 

(iv) Interest checks : to fad out in what 
problems people are  interésted—the ‘level of 
interest being checked by what are termed as 
paired lists of activities or topics, (v) Skills or 
performance ratings : 
skill attained, (vi) The adoption test : to find out 
whether a certain recommended practice is being 
followed or not.* (vii) Case history : undertaken 
to study the problem of an individual family. 





* It may be recalled here that the Programme 


Evaluation Organisation in India, adopted An 
Acceptance of Practice Enquiry in 1957 to analyse 
the following three aspects : 

(i) Adoption, yeversion. and non adoption 


of agricultural practices i 
(ii) The people’s participation in community 
work and 


(iii) Membership of village institutions. 


to determine the amount of 


“But the intangible — 
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STUDIES IN MOTHER MONTESSORI’S PHILOSOPHY ` 


These are only some examples and similar 
techniques can be thought of to suit indiv-dual 
requirements. Since almost all the above 
mentioned methods are -based on personal 
judgments, it is quite likely that errors in 
evaluation may creep in. A more practical and 
reliable method will be to make an assessment 
by means of surveys, interviews, questionnarines 
etc. i 

} 
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’ 4. TESTS -or APPLICABILITY 


i : - 
Whatever be the method of technique 
followed, it is necessary that it should setisfy 
certain fundamental principles. The following 
may be listed as the most important among such 
principles or tests. l 
(i) The Principle of Validity: The data 
collected should be valid in the sense taht it 


shéuld provide ample evidence to the problem an. 


evaluator has undertaken. The evaluator should 
pose himself the question “Is it the truth ?” 

(ii) The Principle of Reliability: The tools 
and techniques used should be such that when 
the test is applied several times, the results 
obtained should be the same, without much 
variation. One specific example is in ‘regard to 
the selection of the sample. The sample taken 
should be such that it should be represenzative 
and warrant conclusions regarding the universe. 
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Gii) This principle relates to the fact that 
the device used should be free from bias. 
Ultimately this boils down to the fact that the 
results obtained , should not vary much when 
adopted by different persons. 

(iv) The Principle of, Practicability : e This 
principle for use should be within the realm of 


possibilities in terms of resources of time and 


nea 


money. 

(v} The Principle of Simplicity.: Simplicity 
here does not denote brevity. It only means that 
the technique adopted should be easy to u-, 
readily understood by the respondents and easily 
capable of tabulation. 


w 
' 


5. ERROR IN EVALUATION 
, 

Sometimes error or errors may “creep in and 

the magnitude or the degree of error in the 
assessment of a programme depends upon » 
number of factors, such as the nature of resulis 
measured, quality and, type of tools used cir. 


-Also it may depend upon the training given io 


the evaluator, his experience and judgment. It 
is impossible to rule out or eliminate altogether 
the chances of error. Though it may be remarked, 
that a certain degree of error is pardonable, 
hence justifiable, nevertheless it is not possi tle 
to name any figure as “tolerable error” in the 
evaluation or assessment of a programme. 


~ 
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- STUDIES IN MOTHER MONTESSORI’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
By LEENA NANDI, M.A. B.T. 


.. The purpose of this paper is to consider 
the nature of exercises of practical life, which 
Mother Montessori considered irresistible 
to the children of the age proup of two and 
two years and a half. 

: The child develops. It is a R 
process and a favourable environmen: has 
got to be created for the child. Mother 
Montessori thinks that the exercises of prac- 
tical life, in course of: development of the 
child, “when introduced in ‘the house of 

9 , 


children’ make the child self-conscious. The 
practical exercises, as she sees them being 
done in the household, inspires in the child 
an impelling force to make some adjustment 
with the environment and that too in the 
line of the adults. Naturally the child likes 
to work and respénd to the environmental 
stimulus in a way akin to the adults. Hence 
the necessity for the introduction of the excr- 
cises of practical life in ‘the house of child- 
ren’ arose. When they are so introduced ihe 


a 


Ə 


child becomes conscious of its environment 
which is a step towards the consciousness of 
objects as suth. This, in turn, helps the 
growth and development of self-conscious- 


nes in the child. When it becomes aware of. 


itseHpnaturally it distinguishes itself from the 
‘other’ and this leads to social-consciousress. 
This self-consciousness of the child gives 
it a sense- of independence and all exercises 
of practical life point to this independence. 
Tr= child does not like to depend on zńy- 
body and that is why it takes up all forms 
of practical exercises on itself. If prevent- 
ed or deterred in the execution of the these 
exercises the sense of independence in the 
chid suffers awfully. This spells a stop to the 
development of human life. The need cf the 
environment is a challenge thrown to the cild 
anc the child, while accepting such challen- 
ges devotes to the evercises of practica_ life, 
which in turn, help them to develop -nto 
adults. This may be considered to, be the 
direct end to which the exercises of practi- 
ca. life are committed. : 
The exercises of practical life indirectly 
heip the child to place confidence in its envi- 
ronment, While it could so trust its envi- 
rorment, naturally a sense of security grows 
and there is a growing belief in the child 
thai there is no coriflict between the,child 
anz its environment. These practical exer- 
cises help the child to develop its muscles and 
brawns and thus a well-built adult is seen 
in the offing as a consequence. The exer- 
cise: of practical life provide scope for the 
development of the child’s intelligence, power 
of movement and will. These powers were 
latent in the child when he was born. The 
‘second environment’ as thought of by 
Mother Montessori, gave ample opportunity 
for zhe development of these faculties latent 
in tne child. The child growing psychologi- 
cally and biologically needs a second anvi- 
rament of its own. It ig dissatisfied with 
its environment in which it is born. It 
warts to recreate its environment. This 
inspires creative activity, in the child unde- 
terrad. So, if exercises of practical life are 
allowed the child could be master o= the 
sitcation and thus its intelligence, will and 
mobility are co-ordinated. This co-ordina- 
tion in due course helps the child grow and 
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develop an integrated personality. The 
foundation stone of a ‘future person’ is laid 
there in the child and one is tempted to 
observe that Metaphysician Bradley’s famous 
ethical exhortation ‘Be a person’ finds 
sustenance in Mother Montessori’s Philo- 
sophy of education. 

The independent development of these 
three powers in the child if allowed, and if 
there be no co-ordination between them, the 
resultant effect is the lack of co-ordinated 
personality. But the introduction of the 
exercises of practical life in the ‘second en- 
vironment’ helps the child to co-ordinate these 
three faculties. Intelligence, will and move- 
ment converge into one and-thus co-ordinat- 
ed, they give better results and in conse- 
quence we have the integrated personality 
of the child. As soon as the child intelligently 
grasps of understands the nature of the ex- 
ercises of practical life, its will works. It 
immediately chooses the activity it intelli- 
gently understands and the movement con-, 
currently starts. In short, intelligence urges 


-the will and the will in its turn directs the 


muscles to act in a particular way., These 
three powers as explained above are charac: 
teristic of man and their co-ordination would 
lead to the making of a better adult. 

The environment of the child becomes 
pleasant when the child could effect its 
desired changes in it through intelligent 
understanding and work. When the child 
is free and works there to its entire satis- , 
faction, undeterred and unchallenged, natur- 
ally it loves its environment. The co- 
ordinated working of intelligence, will and 
movement on the part of the child creates: 
a better environment for it. It brushes the 
shoes and dusts the doorsteps and scrubs 
the floor. The joy of work is there to enliven 
the whole situation. We have found 
children bringing in buckets of sand and“ 
pouring them on the well-polished floor in 
order to find new work for them. This it 
‘does being prompted by inner needs. The- 
exercises of practical life moreover make% 
the child conscious of the dignity of labour. 
When it works from the very childhood, i.e., 
from 2 to 2$ years, it can never develop any 
apathy to manual labour’ in future life. 
Thus exercises of practical life make the 
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children conscious of the dignity of labour be helped to have a proper appraisal of both 
and help them develop a flaire for making these purposes. The adult must make the 
their environment clean and pleasant. In child conscious of this inner purpose as well 
future life they could perform the work as the outer. Thé adult, further, should help 


with pleasant association. the child to make right use of the materials 
If the child is denied, these opportu- so chosen by the adult. . 
nities for the exercises of practical life, Let us now consider how the adult would 


its development suffers. It will get prepare the materials for the child to use in 
bored’ and will be a source. of con- ‘the house of children. Size of the materia! 
stant irritation to others. There will be would be proportionate to the physical pco- 
faculties viz., intelligence, will and power. portion of the child. Naturally all the ni te- 
Suppose will works and intelligence lies rials would be sized in proportion to .he 
dormant, the child would grow obstinate. children of the prescribed age-group. "‘sc 
And if will refuses to work, intelligence child’s exercises of practical life wold 
will be absolutely helpless. Suppose, the naturally demand the right type of mater is 
child works without intelligence; in that to perform a specific piece of work. We are jol 
case we get nothing better than a ship with- sa much concerned with the result. We cenre 
out anybody at the helm. All these states for the performance only for, such perfo n- 
are undesirable. As such the child needs a ances on the part of the child would hel» ı' 
co-ordination of its faculties through the grow and develop. For example, let the cl Jd 
exercices of proctical life. ` dust the table although there is no dus. 3 
In this context of the ‘house of children’ it. The child’s development needs ``» 
we must define and determine our respon- dusting and so let it dust. Another im. -.- 
sibility. We must remember that the child- -ant point to be borne in mind by the a alt 
ren have their own imagination, will and is to find familiar materials for the c^ 
movement and as such we the adults must local conditions, availability of materies: 
respect them. We should not ignore or under- the local market, all these are to be ia ccn 
mine the value of their needs. It is the adults ‘into consideration at the time the a Wi 
sacred duty to help create the proper envi- chooses the materials for the child. I. -:- 
ronment, The adults responsibility is four- over, each activity of the child should five 
fold : ` independent material to be used; no sir sle 
First, we will have to provide for mate-. material should be used for more than vne 
rials or tools with which the children could purpose. We will have to make the ¢ -id 
do the exercises of practical life ie. work. underszand the different purposes for wi och 
The child should be shown as to how it the different materials would be u <d. 
should handle the materials. The adult These materials would be very simple as 
should wisely select the exercises of practi- simple as possible but it must fulfil the 
. cal life to be introduced in the house of pose for which it is designed. No maic.tal 
children, keeping in view the social environ- would be introduced whose purpose could 
ment of respective children. Thus the adult not be easily ascertained and the use of 
should wisely prepare the environment mechanical gadgets is discouraged in :he 
wherein the child would find materials house of children. These materials shculd 
suitable for its second: environment. be attractive in shape and colour as to invite 
The second duty‘of the adult, as already the child to use them. Materials, moreo-cr. 
hinted at above, is to help the child handle must ke kept clean. They should be infect, 
the tools and materials provided for by the decorative and reflect their real value. They 
. adult in the house of children. The mate- should also have a proper display so that the 
rials so selected by the adult have both an child could pick afid choose, The child must 
inner and an outer purpose, the outer pur- have easy actess to the materials. The 
pose being to effect some change in the materials should have a fixed place and 
environment and. the inner purpose being the rather a permanent sort of place. 
co-ordination of movement. The child should The adult’s duty is to present the differ- 


~~” persSrmance. 
‘child*the different: parts of the activity by 


quired to undertake for a particular activity, 


_Teminds, us of Swami 


ent -ypes of activities to the child. The aim ol 
presentation is to make the child derive 
berefit from the activity by its own per- 
forraances. Presentation is not demonstra- 


' tid> it. is meant to help the child to do the 


activity all by itself. By presentation the 
adult makes the child understand the whole 
We will have to show the 


anaiysing different movements. Thus the 
‘child understands what movements it re- 


Sọ, analysis-of movement is considered to 
be :ne most important part of presentation. 
The child’s attention shauld be drawn to a 
part cular movement by the ‘adult and as 


sucx the presentation should be brief. After, 
presentation by the adult, the child would 


natu -rally do the work and the child should 
be <ncouraged to judge its own work. It 
shc-ld be its own critic. 

The adult must give the child freedom 
to cnoose the activities and to repeat them 
unti. the child is satisfied. Freedom for 
chillren means a free choice of materials 
and a suitable activity. Once the child 
chesses the activity and the appropriate 
materials, the adult must see that it is per- 
forc_ed. The child must perform the desir- 
ed <ctivity at least once. Herein we have 
an -lement of determination imposed by 
the adult in the ‘house of children’ where 
freezom for the child reigns supreme. This 
element as introduced by Mother Montessori 
Vivekananda’s idea 
regerding the role of teachers as moral 
guices who at times introduce an element 
of compulsion in the child’s realm of educa- 
tion. Thus she came very close to Swami 
Vivexananda in the formulation of this part 
of aer celebrated theory. But one feels 
cons-rained to observe that Mother Montes- 
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sori’s concept of the acfivities of practical 
life as applied to'the house of children 
smacks of anachronism. She might "be accus- 
ed of committing naturalistic fallacy as well. 
Mother Montessori gave a new name to-the™ 
age-old play theory. The child ignorant-of . 
the special significance of the. exercises. of 
practical life, may be taken as merely toy- . 
ing with the activities of the adults. The 
child’s imagination gets into the old rut of 
imitation when it works on the observed be- 
haviour patterns of the elders. We know that 
imitation is initially handicapping in matters 
of character-building and initiating healthy 
tendencies in children. So introduction of 
the exercises of practical life in Mother 
Montessori’s ‘house of children’ should not 
be taken very seriously. Her over-emphasis 
on the trimming of these‘activities by the ~ 
‘adult? will not be very helpful for the 
taught as we all know that children resent 
intererence. If interference is. introduced 
even while (they play (in the words of 
Mother Montessori, when they do the exer- 
cises of practical life), that will not help the 
growth of a rounded personality in the 
child. We will do well to remember what 
Avanindranath Tagore observed although 
in a ‘different context. He distinguished 
between ‘Lila’ and ‘Khela’ and said that 
‘Lila’ had to be preferred, for it suggested no 
element of purposiveness and compulsion. 
Mother Montessori’s scheme of helping the 
children in the performance of the exercises 
of practical life certainly entails an element 
of determination, which on all accounts is 
repugnant to the concept of a free and 
liberal education for childern.* ‘ 





* Read at the Chandigarh session of the 


Indian Philosophical Congress in December, 
1963. 
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- impress the most unhistorically-minded that, 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE RADHANAGARI 


By Prof. PRAFULLA C. SARKAR 


I have never seen any /specimen of 
muslin, that all-silencing marvel which 
flourished in Bengal during the pre-British 
era, But if any one asks me which single 
work of our ancestors in India fascinates me 
most I shall forget all the finest works of our 
poets and painters, of our saints and philo- 
sophers and 
muslin. Yet economists or historians of -this 
century have remained poles apart while 
interpreting the coming and the going of 
the finest ever-known cotton. fabric. The 
main reason why this is so is that our ances- 


» tors cared little to write history or contem- 


porary records or wrote few novels in the 
matter-of-fact coritemporary setting. But the 
still more regrettable reason is that the few 


- economic historians whom we found in our 


midst during this century, have not all given 
adequate care to the selection of the right 
kind of method in establishing the truth. 
Added to this was the unrestricted tempta- 
tion of the scholar to explain any phenome- 
non anywhere in the vast country in terms 
of the situation that prevailed in the scholar’s 
own district or province. If, over and above, 
the scholar works for a research degree sin 
a university where authorities might not re- 
lish the bare truth, any undertaking to un- 
dress the same is likely to remain uninspired. 

Thus writing about the state of muslin 
during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
‘tury one eminent Indian economist arrived 
at a startling conclusion. Muslin, he says, 
‘was an industry which depended entirely 


_on the existence of a court, rich‘and luxuri- ` 
` ous.” 
” scholar. explained why he felt it. not neces-. 
' sary even to make a passing reference to the 


This discovery of the eminent Indian 


, well-known exposition of Ramesh Chandra 


Dutt. © * oe 


Even a casual eating of the economic 
history of a few European countries will 


if two. commodities were imported in- the 
remotest, village muslin come next to Salt.” 


shall unhesitatingly name- 


riverine, 


This: was so because the ladies of the house» 
of noble men or their like could not aitua 
to do: without the muslin. Numerous Englis3, 
French and Russian novels can be cited iu 
show how all fashionable ladies of the wcs. 
yearned for the Indian muslin which a. a 
veil of the face completed the most disci cet 
dress of the European woman during tov 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. 

- If the Englishman. in India remained 
even indifferent to the muslin, mankind 
would not have been denied this invaluable 
gift which was perfected in India thro.sh 
centuries and we in Bengal a pride whe 
travelling abroad of hailing from a lra 
that manufactured muslin. In his anwicty 
to instal Manchester he pursued savoge 
policies to push the muslin out of existence. 
Little did he realise that muslin. and Man- 
chester could ultimately co-exist. 

The case of the muslin is lost for ever and 
can not be re-opened. In what follows seine 
attention is focussed on a very ordinery 
craft now heading towards extinction. Ye! 
this extinction can be: prevented. í 

Another conclusion of the learned Inar 
economist whose view on muslin I criticize 
above is: “Indeed, except in the artistic 
wares—which weré produced in the towns 
—there was no localization of industry in 
India” during the first half of the nineteenth 
centurv. In a foot-note, however, he provid- 
ed for “a slight exception” in case of weav- | 
ing for some centres which were famous in 
sorrounding tracts for their specialized pro~. 
ducts. This over-simplification of the state 
of rural industry in India does not apply to 
Bengal. . Craftsmen _ sold, their 
merchandise far beyond thé surrounding 
areas even in case of weaving. 

- This- fact'came to my notice when I was 
travelling.on my own in a group of villages » 
near the birth-place of Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar to watch the impact of develop- _ 


_-meént plans on. the village ecoriomies. Weav- 


ing was firmly~localised during the early 


of: 


nineteenth century in a cluster of villages 
_ uncer the leadership of Radhanagar and the 
output of the weavers sold far and away. 
Th:: was made possible because these 


vil-ages are located on the bank of the Shilai ` 


whiz is connected with the Ganga through 
the 2upanarayana. 

Sadhanagar as it stands now is nearly 
destitute of weavers. But a history of more 
thar. a hundred years ago verbally handed 
down from one generation to the next is 
fonaly preserved by the existing generation. 
of zre village population. There was not a 
singie family which did not take to weaving. 
Wez,ers worked round the clock, and even 
at ihe dead of night shuttles sounded and 
resounded in every house without rest rend- 
ering the sleep of the visitors impossible. 
Thi: industrial noise must have been the 
reason why the mahajans who financed 
wee --ng in this group of villages made sure 
tha: weavers lived separately and away 
from them. There were, therefore, three 
plan.ible causes of localisation of weaving 
in Sadhanagar namely, the presence of a 
band of efficient weavers, mahajans’ anxiety 
to keep them all together and a very good 
river transport facility to market all the 
outzat produced. 

Zhe extent of the market Radhanagar 
served and its sources of raw materials in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries can- 
not be precisely determined without a 
thor-ugh scrutiny. What can be said with 
certainty is that products of Radhanagar 
reac.ed far beyond the boundaries of the 
Midrapore district during the first half of 
the =ineteenth century. The famines of the 
Sixtics and seventies of the last century 
forced the weavers to leave the village in 
searc: of food. The new factory industry 
in India gradually restricted Radhanagar’s 
market and the capitalists refused to reduce 
theiz extractions. The remaining weavers 


are 
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were improverished. The last band of 
weavers could not even marry and thus 
Radhanagar was cleared of its weavers. 


After tne weavers’ evacuation of Radha- 
nagar, weaving continued in other villages 
of. the Radhanagar group. It is not clear 
when the Sari made in the Radhanagar 
group of villages made its incursion into the 
Gujarat market. It is probable that the 
establishment of railways between Bengal 
and. Gujarat facilitated the process. But for 
many decades the weavers of these villages 
of the Ghatal Sub-Division of the Midnapore 
district produced solely to cater to the needs 
of Gujarati women. The available evidence 
suggests that the Radhanagar Sari sold in, 
Gujarat even in the early part of the rail- 
way eara. If, therefore, the Radhanagari 
did not reach the hands of Gujarati custo- 
mers before the coming of the railways it 
is difficult to rule out the possibility that it 
went at least half the way using any water- 
route, . 


The Radhanagari Sari is still-produced, 
and still sold in Gujarat. But its import- 
ance has declined. If the Bengali customer 
outside Rachanagar has. remained unaware 


w. 


of the Radhanagari the reason is that it has - 


been throughout made to suit the local 
costume style of Gujarati women and could 
not be sold to Bengalis. _ 


, There are principally two reasons for 
the recent decline of the Radhanagari. In 
the first place, some other states have deve- 
loped a fine system of hand-loom products 
and now offer strong competition to ‘the 
Radhanagari. Secondly, the mahajana sys- 


tem of, or influence on, financing, purchasing 


and marketing has proved outmoded. The 
muslin in India was destroyed by the British. 
The Radhanagari is approaching a similar 
fate because of our inability to evolve a right 
kind of policy towards it. 


t 


ART AND ARTIST IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By ProF. C. V. RAMACHANDRA RAO, M.A. n 
Lecturer in History, V. R. College, Nellore. 


THE gods, the ancient gods, I mean, are dead 
everywhere: else on the face of this earth, 
except in the land of the Hindus. They died in 
Greece ; they died in Egypt ; they died in Sumer, 
Babylon, Mesopotamia, Assyria and Persia ; and 
recently they died behind the Bamboo Curtain in 
China. In all these places, they fell from their 
Olympian heights, or were. driven out of thei 
magnificent temple-palaces, to become finally 
museum-pieces. They no more strike awe, or 
engender love or devotion in the hearts of men. 
Nowhere else except in India, the land of the 
Hindus, are they loved, revered and worshipped 
at this date. For the past five thousand years, 
since the days of the Indus Valley Civilisation, 
they have inspired and still continue to inspire, 
the mythology, the philosophy, the religion, the 
poetry, the songs and the very ideals and aspira- 
tions of life in this vast subcontinent of India. 
Above everything else, they- inspired a great art, 
one of the greatest in the world. As Munshi puts 
it, ‘viewed in “continuous time and in concrete 
terms, Indian sculpture is the saga of Shiva and 
Shakti (Saga of Indian Sculpture by K. M. 
Munshi—P. 41; Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan ; 
Bombay, 1957). Of all the ancient civilisations, 
the civilisation of the Hindus only is seen today 
in flesh and blood,. with an unbroken life of 
nearly five thousand. years behind it. 


2 

We, the moderns, have learned to assess the 
greatness of a civilisation by the measure of its 
artistic products ; certainly, no other aspect of 
civilisation than its arts, is capable of revealing 
so certainly, so profoundly, so intimately and so 
immediately the soul of a race. A Saranath 
Buddha or a Phidian Zeus will more immediately 
convey to us the meaning of Buddhism or the spirit 
of the Greeks than ‘the three Baskets of Bhuddist 
literaturé (The Buddhist Pali Canon consists of 


oe 

three sections called ‘Pitakas’ or baskets), or a 
thousand pages of Homer. The Kailas temple at 
Ellora or the Parthenon on the Acropolis will 
more intimately inform us the magnificence of 
the Hindus or the greatness of the Greeks, than 
the erudite mouthings of a thousand scholars. 
Art is the surest feeler to know the hearlt-beats 
of a race. 
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As with all ancient peoples, so with the 
Indians, art was intimately connected with relieion. 
In India, art was the handmaiden of religion It 
was relizious; but not other-worldly, ar the 
European art of the middle ages was. Tha‘ it 
was not other-worldly can be seen from the faci 
that all Indian sculpture, Hindu, Bhuddhist 2nd 
Jaina alike, had made full use of the nude or 
scantily dressed female from as a decoratire 
motif. At the same time it was not secular in 
the sense that its aim was not mere aesthetic 
pleasure. The idea, ‘Art for art’s sake’ was 
something which the ancient Indian artist did 
not conceive of ; for, art in India always served 
some social or relfgious purpose, and was wot 
meant to reflect the personal idiosyncrasies of 
the artist. The genius of the artist was measured 
by the extent to which he could successfully 
convert these socio-religious experiences of the 


people as a whole into artistic terms. Such 


innovations as occur in Indian art from time to 
time in the course of its history, reflect the 
changes brought in the socio-religious experience 
of the race and not the genius of the artist. And, 
innovations constantly occur in Indian art, without 
the conscious effort of the artist. For, in India 
tradition is a living thing. The artist could project 
his personality only in the way of rendering a 
theme ; the theme belonged to the whole race: 
even then, he remained anonymous for he conveved 
a measage which transcended him and where 


i 
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perscnal identity was a matter of little importance, 
Thu: Indian art for the most part Is anonymous. 
We :re familiar with the names of famous Greek 
artiscs like, ‘Miran,’ ‘Phidias, and ‘Praxiteles, but 
the rames of the creators of the Saranath Buddha, 
the .ephanta Mahesa or the. Kailasanath temple 
are zot known to us. As Coomaraswamy has very 
aptly put it, “The names and peculiarities of indi- 
viducl artists, ‘even if we could recover them would 
not -nlighten us: nothing depends upon genius 
or rt quires the knowledge of an individual psycho- 
logy for its interpreation. To understand at all, 
we must understand experiences common to all 
mer of the time and in which a given work was 
prod_ced.” (Introduction to Indian Art; P. vi; 
. Theosophical Publishing House, Madras, 1923). 
Here we are afforded a parallel in the art of 
Eurzoes; We-do not know the names of the 
arck .ects of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and 
of tLs lovely Byzantine . Churches of the sixth 
cenirry. We do not know the names of the buil- 
ders of the churches and the cathedrals of the 
mide ages, and of those artists who set the 
mosz cs at Ravenna. i 

At the same time, the themes of Indian art 


were so all embracing of world and life, that 


they gave scope for the artist to express him- . 


self ~ a thousand and one ways. Only he should 
have the ability tc render, and he need not ‘feel 
stifle: for want of choice of .a subject, an idea 
or az emotion or a feeling. There is hardly any 
emotion, feeling, idea~or subject in the realms 
of th- mind, matter or spirit that Indian art had 
not zortrayed. It has portrayed the highest 
philo=phical realisations of God and ‘Truth as 
efficiently as the commonest joys and sorrows of 
man. No other art of the world has succeeded 
so wll in rendering into plastic expression the 
highest philosophical concepts—of Truth. of 
‘God -of Reaslisation,—as the art of India. But 
this -id not prevent the Indian artists from 
depicting such scenes of life, which the modern 
censc~s of morals would assign for nothing less 
than a holocaust—scenes of graceful men and 
wonin ‘in coitu, and tifat in all conceivable 
poses. In India, either in life, literature or art, 
nothi: g was taboo. 


~1 India art was never conceived apart from 
life. 1 was never something to be viewed in 
museum gallaries on week-end days. It was a part 
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of the daily life of the people, supposed to in- 
spire and guide them in their day to day activi- 
ties of life. Even to-day one cannot fully know 
of Indian art, by a visit to the museums. The 
museums preserve only that part of it, which be- 
came the victim of the ravages of time and*icono- 
clasm. To know Indian art in all its living glory, 
one has to go to the temple, where men and women. 
gather for their daily worship. In India, temples 
are the treasure-houses of the arts, They are the 


-abodes of living gods. A temple is not the for- 


tress of a priest or the monastery of an ascetic. 
It is the physical core as well as the soul of the 
community. It is meant to be visited by every 
man and woman, every boy and girl, as often as 
possible, or at lest once in a day. It is meant to 
instruct man in the greatness of his race and ele- 
vate his soul in the pursuit of Good. Every temple 


in India is a definite architectural piece. It is 
full of exquisite sculptures or paintings that 
depict scenes from the story of the race. They 


are meant to instruct man in the duties of this 
world, just as in the presence of the image of God 
in the sanctum sanctorum, he is to forget every- 
thing in the contemplation of the Supreme. Thus 
art in India is, “the statement of a racial experi- 
ence, and serves the purposes of life, ltke daily 
bread.” (ibid., p.v.) / 

Thus in India, the artist was constantly 
under the public gaze, and his creations always 
subject to its criticism.. Not that the people were 


trained to be connoisseurs of art; but, in so far as 


they expected the artist to satisfy their cravings 
for beauty and their spiritual yearnings, latent in 
all men, they became the best judges of art, and 
put the artist under exacting standards. A 
modern artist can afford to be irresponsible ; he 
may dab some colour on a canvas, bend a wire 
into half a dozen twists, make a few indentures 
on a stone or a marble, and say that he has 
portrayed a wéeping woman or a* dancing girl 
(probably he giggled behind your back). If 
a man fails to see there a weeping woman 
or a dancing girl, it is his fault, or lack 
of vision ; for the artist will say his art is cubist, 
and if the figure is far more unintelligible, sur- 
realist. But the ancient artist had no such ad- 
vantages (!) or excuses, we may say ; he had to 
make himself completely understood, and at the 
same time was expected to instruct and elevate. 
This he could not achieve without undergoing a 
discipline. ` 


- 
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Unlike the artist in. 
artist, when he shaped 
models before him. The 
Greek artist, made gods in the image of men ; the 
Indian artist made them in his own mental image. 
Even his men were idealised and generalis- 
ed types and had no physical likenesses. To 
conceive gods in the mental plane, and to render 
them into plastic tefms in all their divinity, 
is a stupendous task that could be achieved only 
after a long and arduous mental and physical 
discipline. This the Indian artist did undergo. 
He generally belonged to a guild of craftsmen. 
He put himself to apprentice under a master for 
a long «number of years, and perfected himself in 
the ins and outs of his craft. Besides he had to 
study many other subjects, such as. mythology, 
geometry, and philosophy which had a bearing 
on his craft. Thereafter, he was left to his own 
inner resources, for the delineation of: gods or 
men, To draw out on these inner resources, he 
had to develop powers of concentration and self- 
control by way of meditation. The Samarangana 
Sutradhara, an ancient authority on art regards 
the following as the indispensable qualities, which 
a good artistsshould acquire : (1) powers of intui- 
Uve contemplation or mediatation (prajna), (2) 
powers of careful observation, (3) technical skill 
of the hand through long practice, (4) learning 
particularly the science of metre or balance, (5) 
anatomy of men and animals, both in movement 
and at rest. and under the influence of diverse pas- 
sions, (6) ready’ intelligence (pratyutpanna 
matitva) and (7) self-control and character. 
~ ~f course, the Indian artist was not left 
completely in the lurch. Very early in the course 
of the history of art, laws were framed to guide 
the artist. In the delineation of men or gods, the 
artist was helped by these laws, which are found 
in a number of inconographical and canonical 
texts. These texts give a detailed account of 
the attributes and identification marks (lakshanas 
and lanchhanas) of each major god and all the 
“important minor gods. They also help him with 
with ideal mathematical proportions of the differ- 
ffent parts of the body. This proportion or 
measuree is known as ‘tala.’ The Indian artist 
used the measurement of the hand as the standard 
masure. , The proportion that each particular 
limb. the hands, the feet, the fingers, the ears, 
10° i 
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the nose, bore to the standard length of ihe 
head is given‘in detail in the “Vishnudharmottara 
purana.” How this ratio should change with the 
movements and the differnt postures of the body 
is described in detail fn the ‘Chitrasutra’. There 
are various other texts which discuss these points 
at leneth. But the artist is never expected to 
rigidly conform to these rules. He is always free io 
make such changes as are necessary to jinpart 
the utmost beauty and grace to his creations. 
: 6 

In India, the art of painting and sculpture was 
closely related to the art of dancing. The Indtins 
developed a complete language of art in their 
treatises on dance, such as Bharata’s ‘Natya 
Sastra’, Nandikesvara’s ‘Abhinayadarpana’ ete. 
These texts recount at length various kind- of 
glances to suggest different expressions of the mind. 
They also describe various gestures of the berly. 
postures of the lands, the position of the fiueres 
and the inclinations of the hands and the feet to 
coincide with various moods of the mind: ind 
it is possible by an assemblage of these diflercnt 
glances, gestures, poses ‘and postures, to give an 
outward expression to the inner feelings of mun. 
Indian painting and sculpture have made plenti- 
ful use of thts language of dance. In fact. 
Indian sculpture, and painting also, very often 
depict scenes from dancing. (It is common 
knowledge, that in the Natirata temple at 
Chidambarain, all the, dance poses expounded hy 
are sculpturally represented). liven 
otherwise, these arts make use of the language of 
dance, to give expression to particular mood- of 
the mind in the depiction of gods and men. 

Of all this symbolic language of dance. 
Indian sculpture, as well as painting, has made 
the most use of the gestures of hand and fingers, 
otherwise called ‘mudras.’ The artists were con- 
versant with the various forms of these gestures. 
and they were also familfar with their meaning 
and significance. Generally the facial gesiure, 
and the gesture of the body were just made to 
synchronise with the gestures of the finzers, 
which blossomed out of the body like little 
flowers. Each of these gestures of the finvers 
is associated with a ° particular mental athiude 
and invite comparsion with the expression of the 
face, eyes and the general posture of the body, 
with which it stands in close relationship. There- 
fore, a knowledge of a few of these important 
gestures will equip the student with a hetter 
appreciation of the nuances of Indian art. 


KHADI—THE LAST OPPORTUNITY j 
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“Brc ning has said: 
‘I have ever been a fighter, 
So one fight more, 
The last and the best.’ 

_ikewise, I think that Khadi has to make its 
final effort, ‘the last and the best? Thereafter 
Kheci weuld either be crowned as a king or 
disappear. It cannot survive in any third 
capacity.”——Vinoba. 

Xhadi is now completing about four decades 
and — half of its existence. It was meant to serve 
thrée purposes: (i) as a relief to the poor, (ii) as 
a means of making our economy self-reliant and 
sirozz, and (iii) as a symbol of the power of 
non-violence. Khadi has made wonderful progress 
duriiz these forty-five years, first as a livery of the 
freedom struggle, and then as a support of the 
raral folk. The Government of India set up’ the 
Khaz. & Village Industries Board in 1952 and the 
Khaz. & Village Industries Commission in 1957. 
Also it has been offering a rebate ‘of twenty per 
cent on Khadi sales. Beginning from absolute 
zero. Khadi production reached 70,05,473 sq. 
yds. (worth Rs. 1,11,95.131) in 1946-47 and 
896,12,000 sq. yds. (worth Rs. 21,21,56,000) in 
1962-33. Khadi work is spread over about one 
lakh villages, giving employment to about eighteen 
lakhs of people. There is no other industry in 
India. State-run.or otherwiée, which supports so 
many people with so little capital. 

Ent it cannot be gainsaid that the prestige 
of Kkadi has not grown with its production. It 
has sten lost its former moral command in 
societ-. Nor has it been accepted by the village 
peop in their life. True that the helpless lady- 
spinner plies the wheel, yet she always uses the 
mill-pooduct as her wear. As _ regards’ Khadi’s 
role i generating the power of non-violence after 
Sware', the less said the better. In short, Khadi 
prodaztion has been going up with a simultaneous 
declinz in Khadi spirit. Unfortunately, for some 
time mast, the amount of stock has been piling 
up in Khaci shops for want of buyers, Govrn- 
ment ~ebate notwithstanding. 

Jow long can this process continue ?- If 
Khadi sales cannot be . pashed up even with 
Gover ment aid how will Khadi face the future ? 
Were Xhadi to remain a fad of a few, how will 
its fu all its claim of non-violence ? We had no 
answer to these riddles. Time and again, one 


sentenze of Gandhiji, uttered in September 194A, - 


on his return from the Aga Khan jail flashed 
across the mind : 

“Spin, spin intelligently ; those who spin 
should wear khaddar and those who wear - 
must spin.’ 

But there was no solution. However, Vinobaji, 
who has identified himself with the Khadi 
movement from its very’ inception, came forward 
with a suggestion. Addressing a gathering of 
Khadi workers at Nabadwipdham (West Bengal) 
in February 1963, he said: 

“Thinking about Khadi it occurred to my 
mind that we must get twelve yards of Khadi 
woven free every year for every man, woman 
and child of the country. . . . In consultation 
with friends I have dropped: this twelve-yard 
proposal and am now in favour of total free 
weaving.” 

This idea was accepted by the Khadi & 
Village Industries Commission. The Government 
also gave its approval. And at Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s instance, it was decided to incorporate 
it into practice from April 6, 1964: Vinoba 
inaugurated the new campaign at Sewagram last 
month. 

Khadi now enters a new stage. There will 
be no rebate on sales, but the Government will 
be granting subsidy for weaving. Thus the urban 
customer will not have to suffer. Here are the 
details about a metre of shirting : 


During the rebate In the new 
period system 

Price of cotton 0-34 0-34 
Carding charges 0-10 0-10 
Spinning charges 0-41. 0-41 
Weaving charges 0-28 0-00 
Transport 0-03 0-03 
Establishment 0-23 0-23 
Total: 1-39 1-11 
Less Rebate: 0-28 0-00 
Net price: 1-11 1-411 


This is only one aspect of the scheme. What 
is more important is that it is likely to produce, 
a tremendous influence in the countryside. As a` 
glance at the above table will show, the same 
cloth will cost Rs. 0-44 a metre for the self- 
spinner, Rs. 0-34 a metre for the self carder- 
cum-spinner, and alniost nothing for those self- 
spinners who produce their own cotton. In other 
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words, as those who grow grain get their own 
food, those who grow cotton will now get their 
own cloth free of cost. It is well-known that 
clothing forms the heaviest item of expenditure 
in our rural households and makes their fortune 
fluctuate with the vicissitudes of the market. Under 
the new arrangement, everybody who it prepared 
to spin will obtain his cloth almost at the price 
of cotton. It will also enable our villages to 
stand on‘their own feet and grow according to 
their genius. The vast masses of India will now 
be able to feel the thrill of Swaraj. 

But it is not an easy task. Here comes the 
responsibility of the Khadi or Sarvodaya workers. 
They. have to reach every village, convey the new 
massage of Khadi to every home, and persuade 
the people to grow cotton and spin. Selling Khadi 


ara 


on the city-counter or purchasing yarn al :he 
village-centre has been the main pre-occupat.on 
of the Khadi worker, essentially a mechanical job, 
having little to do with the propagation of non- 
violence or village self-reliance. In fact, ever 
since the advent of Swaraj, Khadi has cn 
maintaining the worker. Now the role has to be 
reversed and the worker has to show what he :an 
do and how far he can suffer to maintain Khidi. 
He is to serve both as an educationist and ț ro- 
pagandist in the best sense of the term. He nias 
to come out of his old mental grooves and ns- 
titutional ruts and give a real fight. This is vhy 
Vinoba calls it ‘the last and the best’ battle for 
Khadi—for Khadi of Gandhiji’s dreams. 
Will Khadi or Sarvodaya workers meet the 
new challenge ? 
| 
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xw ANDERNAGOR ET DUPLEIX (in 
French) By Prof. K. C. Kormocar of Chander- 
nagore College and Post Graduate Department 


in French, University of Calcutta, Published by: 


Science News, 62/6, Beadon Street, Calcutta-6. 
Price Rs. 8/-. 
Professor Kormocar had the honour of 


getting the India Government Foreign Language 
Scholarship (French) in the year 1955-56 and 
he thus visited France and the rich collections of 
-books and manuscripts at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and other Archives of France. 
managed to bring back to India some rare docu- 
ments, e.g., Augustin Aussaint’s French-Bengali 
Dictionary compiled in the Fort William New Jail 
in 1781. :long before the vernacular studies of 
Wittiaittarey and other scholars of the British 


So he’ 


Dist. Surat, instead of sending them 


Baptist Mission. Professor Kormocar also .-ade 
the first publication from Chandernagore vi a 
documentary study on the historic Gover 
Joseph-Francois Dupleix (1697-1763) v hose 
portrait has been excellently drawn by his stu. ont, 
Sri Hari Narayan Das, a local artist, which "rms 
an admirable woodblock frontispiece of Duy leix 
whose death bi- ‘centenary was. worthily celebr ited 
by this book under review. It contains from page 
7 to page ‘117 original French records on the 
socio-economic conditions of Bengal and the 
French East India Company, rarely rememb red 
by Indian or British scholars treating the history 
of the British East India Company which led tc the 
foundation of the British Empire in India. To 
help the general readers, a complete bibliogr phy 
of the French books and documents together ‘vith 


zee 


an < shabetical index and rare maps of the Fort 
of G-leans and other historical sites of Chender- 
nagc -> “havé also been given. ‘This valuable 
~doctrientary study of Prof. Kormocar has fitt- 
ingly drawn the admiration of His Excellency the 
Amb .ssador of France, Jean-Paul Garnier, who 
write- among other things: “Having had know- 
' ledgs of your previous studies on the relations 
between Europe and India and on Anquetil 
_Dupe-ron, I can appreciate the solidity of your 
information and your qualities as a historian.” 

7e hope that Prof. Kormocar will cor.tinue 
to e: t and publish other books and documents 
dem xastrating the close cultural collaboration 
-= betwe2a India and France. We recommend the 
book to all libraries of colleges and universities 
of I>-lia. 


Kalidas Nag 


JEVELOPMENT OF MORAL PHILO- 
SOFY IN INDIA: By Dr. Surama Das- 
gup:s. Orient Longmans. Price- Rupees 
Twe: ty-five only. pp. 226+-AVI. ° 
| =cudy of morals in its. growth and: 
development is interesting and at times 
fascixating ; specially more so when it is 


trace against a background of thousand of- 


years. We have an old history and this 
histcry is. replete with the formulation and 
description of lofty ideas for which people 
livec and died for scores’ of centuries. Like 
all c her civilized races of the past, we liv- 
ed -= well-defined societies where Varna- 
sram: ruled and accomodated many con- 
trary inclinations, natural to man. In order 
to be moral, men must live in a society. 
Man -is not a moral,Melchizedek. He must 
live, move and have his being in society. 
So che study of morals has a necessary 
“© referənce to sociological aspects of man’s 
existence. Naturally, the study of morals 
beccmnes, complicated as_it can not be 
divtzzed from sociological references. Again, 
mores have a reference to man’s religious 


life. God is considered by some to be a. 


postulate of moral judgment. If any ideal is 
taker to be the goal of moral life ani if 
_ the, ideal is a big one, .certainly it will 
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need many lives for the realisation’ of this 
ideal. An individual can not possibly 
realise this ideal.in the span of- one life. ` 
Hence postulation of a series of lives and 
immortality was considered essential for a 
healthy moral life. 

Phychologically speaking, moral hfe 
must take cognisance of the true character 
of voluntary actions, which from the pivot 
of moral evaluation. Analysis of the volun- 
tary act and an analysis of the situation in 
which the individual acts are equally essen- 
tial for a proper evaluation of the act. 
Reference to the situation in which the 
individual acts is necessary as it determines 
the amount of freedom the individual enjoys 
while performing the act in question. 
Freedom is a very important presupposition. 
The concept of Adrista is intimately connec- 
ted with the idea of freedom in the contact 
of moral evaluation and this adrista has a 
necessary reference to Karma-vada or the 
theory of karma. The role of the fruits of - 
antenatal acts is very important in so far 
as it determines the station and the line- 
age of the individual. - . 

All these problems have been discussed 
thread-bare with specific reference to the 
texts of ancient Indian philosophy. The 
Vedas, the Upanisads, the six systems of 
Indian philosophy, the Gita and the Panca- 
ratna and the Smritis have been referred to 
again and again and we find in the Book 
under review a Cetailed discussion of rele- 
vant problems as have been taken up by the 
orthodox and non-orthodox schools of 
Indian philosophy in their recognised texts, 
and bhasyas. 

The author is a reputed scholar aceite 
will be enough to say that she has lived 
upto the reputation she so steadily built up 
in course of the last decade, by her scholar- 
ship displayed in the work under review. _ 

The orient Longmans, her publishers, 
deserve a word of praise for the neat pro- 
duction. 


wr (Dr) S. K. Nandi. 
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An Act of God in Lok Sabha 


_ Writing editorially under the above 
Caption what The Commerce has to say on 
amendments of the Indian Constitution will, 
we feel, find popular endorsement : 

It is encouraging to find that the callous 
manner in which the Congress Party, under 
the leadership of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehzu, ‘has 
been amending the Constitution, as if it 
were a piece of ordinary law, has met with 
successful opposition this week, forcing the 
Government to restrain its hands. Most of 
the amendments to the Constitution have 
been. made to nullify the decisions of the 
. Supreme Court and High Courts nolding 
several laws passed by Parliament and State 
legislatures ultra vires the Constitution. 
This has given rise to the impression that 
the Government has been subverting the 
highest tribunal in the country and treating 
the sacred Constitution as a mere serap of 
paper. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
amendments to the Constitution mooted at 
an interval of less than a year are the latest 
actions of the Government tha: have 
brought, deservingly, of course, much dis- 
- credit to it. Both have now been thrcwn out, 
though in different ways. Both represented 
a slap, as it were, to the judiciary end con- 


s tempt for the Constitution. The seventeenth 
wwiaodment, introduced in May .last year, 


sought to legalise scores of exporpriatory 
land laws enacted by State legislatures, 
, laws that had failed to stand the test at 
- High Courts and the Supreme Court when 
challenged by the aggrieved owners of land. 

Even as this amendment’ was on the 
anvil,.the Government brought in the eigh- 


teenth amendment late last week (on 24th: 


~ April), with the object cf obtaining immu- 
nity for itself against any claims for 
. damages for detentions under the- Defence 
India Rules. Following a recent decision 
eme Court in regard to the 
l.rights conferred by Part III of 


/ 
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the Constitution, the Government found that 
it might be confronted with a large nv cher 
of claims for wrongful detention, cte., once 
the emergency came to an end. The Go era- 
ment wanted to cover its position by an end- 
ing ‘srticle 359 (which empower, the 
President, to make an order suspending he 
right to move any court for the ent scc- 
ment of rights conferred by Part IHI wren a 
proclamation of emergency is in opera ion) 
with retrospective effect. The Govern- 
ment’s contention is that, “when remedie 
are barred during an emergency, the rights 
for the exercise of which the remedic~ are 
barred must also’ be deemed | be 
suspended.” This amendment is, in favi. less 
dangerous than its predecessor, for the vorst 
sufferers of the proposed abridgemce:i of 
the freedoms conferred by Part HI wii be 
the Communists and the extreme ‘ci ists. 
Yet all Opposition parties joined hanu and 
severely protested against it, and sta;ed a 
welk out when the Bill-was introduced in 
the* Lok Sabha, with the help of the votes 
of the majority party. But some of the top 
Ccngress leaders themselves were opposed 
to this move and, when there was a serious 
threat of opposition from the membcrs of 
the ruling party itself, better c insel 
prevailed with- the Government and ə deci- 
sion was taken to withdraw the amene nent 
Bul. Apparently even Congressmen thought 
that the removal of protection in question 
(given by Part IH of the Constitution) 
might one day recoil on themselves. But 
waat is significant about this episode is that 
it is a reflection, though a faint one, of the ` 
growing aversion to any further watering 
down of. the rights guaranteed-to individuals 
in the Constitution. The people are un- 
doubtedly getting tired of the Congress ~ 
Party’s frequent attempts to tamper with _ 
the Constitution and circumvent the incon- 
venient decisions of the Supreme Court. 
While the eighteenth amendment was 
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withdrawn after deliberation and in recog- 
nition of the old adage that “discretion is 
the ketter part of valour,” the seventeenth 
amencment failed just before its adoption 
through an accident. But this accident looks 
like an act of God, for an accident of-chis 
nature seldom happens. Incidentally, a similar 
one hed occurred nine long years ago waen 
the seventh amendment to the Constitution 
pertaming to reorganisation of States (on 
linguistic lines) was under consideration. 
Every one who had reasoned against the 
sevenseenth amendment had given up hope, 
as il was certain that the. Congress Party, 
with its large majority and the support of 
Comx.unists and extreme Socialists, would 
get tte Bill through. The time for voting, 
however, came when the attendance in the 
House was thin, with a large number of 
Congressmen otherwise busy in the lobbies. 
The 2.ectrie bell, intended to alert the mem- 
bers or voting, failed to ring. The automatic 
device for recording of votes also failed to 
function and had to be abandoned in favour 
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defeat is however, 
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of woting by ballot. The result was that 
206 votes were for and 19 against the 
amendment, but the majority was insuff- 
cient by 50 votes to fulfil the first condition 
for amending the Constitution—namely, a 
simple majority of the total (510) member- 
ship of the House—though it was sufficient 
to satisfy the second condition, namely, a 
majority of two-thirds of the members of 
the House present and voting. Accordingly, 
the Speaker declared that the motion was 
not carried. Why did the bell and the 
mechanical contrivance refuse to function? 
It is, of course, purely sentimental to say 
that Providence willed it that way. But it 
is quite a popular sentiment in this country. 
The technical, and ‘purely accidental, 
unlikely to deter the 
Government from reintroducing the Bill 
after a time. Although quite a few members 
of the Congress Party itself are critical of 
the measure, they do not have that courage 
of conviction to vote against their party. | 
The Communists and Socialists are all for it. 
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_A Rendezvous with Pegasus 


The following story about the -lasi 
exploit of the little known Italian poet 
Lauro de Bosis published in the Saturday 
Review should be of unusual interest to our 
readers : 

History has a distressing way of up- 
grading mediocrities while downgrading 
truly brilliant and significant personalities. 

Thus Mata Hari, a slim talent at best, 
won fame because she happened to get 
caught in the glare of the headlights when' 
World War I came thundering along. Yet 
the supremely gifted and heroic Italian poet 
Lauro de Bosis is today unsung, largely 
because his remarkable exploits. took place 
off-camera and out of season, so to speak, 
and caught the journalists and the historians 
looking the other way. 

Lauro de Bosis was an adornment of 
the Italian literary scene in the Twenties. 
The son of a prominent poet, Adolfo de 
Bosis, and of a New England-bred American 


mother, he was reared in the best traditions | 


of the 
democracy. 

While still in his ienis he had 
already lectured at Harvard on [Italian 
literature, translated Frazér’s Golden Bough 
into Italian, compiled an anthology of -talian 
P oetry, gnd written a verse-play, Icaro. The 

play Was based on a theme that had long 
absorbed de Bosis, the Greek legend of 
Icarus, who flew so close to the sun that his 
man-made wings of wax and feathers melted, 
plunging him into the sea. 

In 1930 de Bosis and his circle, appalled 
by Mussolinis ham-handed police-state 
tactics, founded the National Alliance, an 
aanti-Fascist, anti-Communist group that 
circulated newsletters and petitions calling 
for a return Jo Italy’s traditional freedoms. 
ivities scon caused anti-Black- 

won a wide front, and in the 
vs police seized de 
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Bosis’s mother and imprisoned and tortured 
his associates. Fortunately, the young poet 
was in France on a visit, and escaped arrest. 
Since return meant imprisonment ind 
probably death, de Bosis stayed on in Paiis, 
supporting himself by doing menial work in 
a hotel that in happier days had been ihe 
scene cf his many romantic escapades. 

. Oppressed by shame at being free while 
his mother and friends were in prison, he 
now made a fateful decision. Since ihe 
Blackshirt regime was vulnerable to blunt 
truths, he would buy a plane, learn to pilot 
it, then fly it over Rome, dropping auti- 
Mussolini leaflets on the evening crowds in 
the streets. E 

Putting aside money from his porter's 
pay, he took flying lessons, bought a shaky 
old plane, packed it with 400,000 leaflets, 
and by mid-October, 1931, was ready to take 
off for Rome. In the words of Icaro, “Behold 
him.: he seizes the wings with his strong 


hands. He prepares for flight and compels 


his fate.” 

De Bosis had, of course, no illusions 
about what that fate would be. “My aero- 
plane,” he wrote, “only flies at 150 kilometres 
an hour, whereas those of Mussolini can 
do 300. There are 900 of them and they have 
all received the order to bring down .... 
wita machine-gun fire, any suspicious aero- 
plane .... they are there waiting for me. 
So muck the better; I shall be wroth more 
dead than alive.” 

But before taking off, he had one more 
chore to complete. He wrote and mailed ofi 
to a close friend a remarkable document, 
“The Story of My Death,” which was to be 
his newspaper obituary if he did not return. 

“Tomorrow at three o'clock,” the 
obituary began, “.... I have a rendezvous 
with Pegasus ...°. my aeroplane. It has a 
russet sody and white wings; and though it 
lis as strong as eighty horses, it is as slim 
as a swallow. Drunk with petrol, it leaps 
through the sky like its brother of old... 
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we are not going in search of chimeras, but 
to bear a message of liberty across the sea 
to a people that is in chains.” 

Taking off on October 13, 1931, from an 
airport outside Marseilles, de Bosis crosséd 
the Tyrrhenian Sea at 20,000 feet, then came 
in low over Rome in the early evening. 

Soon after he began his run, dropping 
a snowstorm of leaflets on the astonished 
citizznry, swarms of pursuit ships dived on 
him, but were unable to fire because of the 
crow is. Unperturbed, de Bosis dropped his 
plane below roof-level, and snaked in and 
out :f Rome’s avenues, showering down not 
only leaflets but books attacking Fascism. 
(‘As one throws bread on a starving city,” 
[s -bituary says wryly, “one must throw 
books on Rome.”) 

At one point a volley of broadsides 
þ from Pegasus cascaded down and scored a 
direc; hit on an audience watching an out- 
door movie. At another point, Pegasus 
swoczed so low over the Spanish Steps that 
a spectator later said, “He seemed to be 
mounting them.” - 
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In the end, his daring mission completed, 
de Bosis flew out over the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
and was last. seen climbing steeply, his 
white wings aglow with the setting sun, as 
he tried to avoid his pursuers. The pre- 
sumption is that he was riddled with bullets 
at some point during his climb and plunged, 
like his idol Icarus, into the sea. At any 
rate, he was never seen again. 

Though Rome was shaken by his ex- 
ploit, the flight was little noted abroad. If 
it had taken place on the eve of World War 
II, or in the full glare of some other -historie 
event, Lauro de Bosis might today’ be a folk 
hero of sorts among the world’s freedom- 
loving. people. Instead, his act proved a 
lonely but effective existential gesture, 
made on behalf of a world that did not yet 
realize fully who Mussolini was. 

Thus Lauro de Bosis joined that 
company of perfervid but anonymous spirits 
who lie, buried in history’s interstices, 
awaiting that new generation of scholars 


who will resurrect them and hail their 
accomplishments. 
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The Worid 


Some significant moves have been made 
by those in power over dependent peoples, 
which indicate that Colonialism in all its 
aspects, quasi-benevolent, solely concerned 
with exploitation regardless of consequences 
to the exploited, or intensely malevolent, is 
as yet far from being on the way-out. 

In the small British Colony of British 
Guiana, where there was a leftist ministry 
in charge until recently, large-scale riots 
have been taking place recently. Although 
the majority of the population are of “East 
Indian” origin as evinced by the typically 


hindustani name of the majority leader and- 


ex-Premier Cheddi Jagan, the British autho- 
rities have made the police force 90% Negro, 
in a tyyically British colonial method. As a 
result the police have actively enhanced 
the racial strife and sabotaged all the moves 
of the ministry to restore law and order to 
the Colony. Persecution of the East-Indian 
majority has been allowed to mount by this 
tacit approval and surreptitious aid from the 
police. 
All these troubles started with the 
f demand by Premier Jagan of independ- 
ence from British rule and calling for a 
of the workers in the sugar 







niry’s finances. The Negro 
uarrels that led to 
Pit. We who rernember 


such incidents during the labour troubles n 
India of British days, know only too wil 
how the employment of agent-provocateu:s 
and police-aided black-legs helped the de i- 
berate stirring up of communal strife in t 1¢ 
furtherance of British interests. There is 
no reason why the use of similar politi a! 
methods by the British authorities should ve 
ruled out, although British and U.S. news rut 
the responsibility solely on Cheddi sagan aid 
the Communist tactics of his Chicago bcrn 
American wife. In any case the result Tas 
been the suspending of the Constitution aad 
the assumption of all executive powers 3y 
the British Governor. It is reported ílat 
ex-Premier Cheddi Jagan has reported ivs 
to the U.N. 

In the U.N. itself the concerted nve 
by the Afro-Asian group in the Security 
Council to impose an economic emba-go 
against South Africa as the last peace-ul 
effort to force the South African Government 
to give-up apartheid, was defeated by -he 
counter-moves of Britain and U.S.A. “he 
culmination of the apartheid debate in he 
Security Council is reported thus in -be 
Hindusthan Standard: 

New York, June 15.—Outright rejec’ ion 
of any idea of inrposing economic sanctions 
against South Africa by the British repre: en- 
tative, Sir Patrick Dean, and a scaiting 
attack by the Soviet representative, Dr. 
Nikolai Fedorenko on Western Powers for 
carrying on “shameful trade” with the 
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“save drivers’ of South Africa, marked 
today’s debate on apartheid in the Security 
Ccuncil. 

The British view simply is that apar- 
theid, however objectionable, does not 
threaten international peace and conse- 
quently is outside the scope of sanctions. 

Prospects at long last for positive United 
Nations actions after 16 years of procrasti- 
nazion were further dimmed by a diversion- 
ary Norwegian proposal to appoint yet an- 
otker committee—Sir Patrick rejected the 
findings of the committee of experts appoint- 
ed by the Secretary-General in December 
on instruction from the Security Council— 
to make “technical and practical study of 
the feasibility and effectiveness and impli- 
cations of the measures which can be taken 
uncer the Charter.” 

Arsene Usher of Ivory Cost, this month’s 
President of the Council, reiterated the 
strcng Afro-Asian view that unless bloody 
suppression of 13 million blacks is stopped, 
this suppression would lead to race war that 
cou:d hardly be confined to South Africa’s 
borders and which thereby would seriously 
threaten international peace. 

He pointedly asked the U.K., the U.S.A. 
and France to suggest a better way if they 
rejected economic embargo as the last peace- 
ful attempt to force South Africa to neend 
its ways. 

Meanwhile, he asked, was it right that 
they should enrich themselves by helping 
the white racist minority to exploit the 
blacks and was that the reason why they 
were opposed to economic sanctions ? 

-n his statement Dr. Fedorenko brought 
out a mass of facts and figures with respect 
to Western firms and banks such as General 
Motcrs, Ford, Chrysler, Firestone, Inter- 
naticnal Harvester from the U.S.A. and Rio 
Tinto, Imperial Chemicals, Standard Bank, 
Barciays Bank, from the U.K. which were 
rapidly expanding their investments and 
making fabulous profits in South Africa. 

In South Africa itself the intensely racial 
and atavistic government led by Premier 
Verwoerd is calmly contemplating the futile 
protests of the world outside against the 
inhuman sentences of life imprisonment 
passed on Nelson Mandela and seven others 
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in the Pretoria trials. The trials were 
a mockery and a deliberate travesty of 
justice. The supporters of the Boer domi- 
nated Verwoerd Government are confident 
that so long the British, U.S., and French 
financiers can count on fabulous returns on 
their investments, there will be no effective 
and concerted world move against this 
negation of all humane considerations by 
them, where Africans and Asiatics are con- 
cerned. We can understand the British and 
French attitudes as the history of both these 
countries are tarnished with myriad acts of 
brutal colonialism, but the attitude of the 
U.S. officials is somewhat inexplicable, since 
within their own country the conscience of 
the Americans seems to be roused and 
actively excercised over the injustice meted 
out to their own coloured population in the 
matter of Civil Rights. The apparent con- 
tradiotions involved in their support of the 
British moves to defeat the Afro-Asian anti- 
apartheid move in the Security Council, 
would further lower U.S. prestige in Africa 
and Asia. 

In Europe the recent treaty between 
East Germany and the U.S.S.R. has had— 
and is still having repercussions in the 
Western Bloc. The clear indication that 
neither the Soviets nor East Germany would 
regard West Berlin as a part of West 
Germany is having strong reactions in West 
Germany. 

In Cyprus there seems to be a state of 
stalemate, which as yet has not been broken 
by the U.N. negotiations. The main trouble 
seems to be the intransigent attitude of the 
President, Archbishop Makarios, whg seems 
to be unable to accept any step that wo 
make a compromise feasible and possible. 

In Africa the Congo is again in the 
picture, as the old tribal animosities have 
been fomented by the emissaries of Red 
China. Trained by Chinese experts in 
guerrilla warfare, who have films showing 
guerrilla technique in action and incited by 


1 


witch doctors of the jungle areas who have ¢ 


assured the rebels that they are immune 
against rifle and gun fire, t 
now breaking into and occu 
places like Albertville and 


cities of the most Hprrible 
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3000 members of the U.N. force are due to 
leave the Congo by the 30th of June and the 
Government of Premier Cyrille Adoula will 
be on its own to quell rebellions and main- 
tain law and order in this strife torn African 
state. 

It would be cogent to remark in connec- 
tion with the ending of the U.N. Military 
Mission. to Congo that the task faced by the 
U.N. needed besides the 19400 U.N. troops 
peace force, a considerable amount of skil- 
ful manoeuvring by the Secretary General 
and his staff amongst the officials and 
highest executives of the Governments of 
the U.S.A., Britain and France to counteract 
the villainous propaganda let loose by the 
news hounds of those three countries. The 
Unione Miniere organization had been loot- 
ing the mineral wealth of the Katanga re- 
gion of the Congo, and the financiers of all 
those countries had considerable interests 
in the company, in conjunction with the 
Belgians. They were keen in keeping the 
mining areas out of the Congo union and 
for that they paid immense sums of money 
not only to the secessionist government of 
Katanga but also spent large sums through 
skilled press and publicity agents placed in 
New York, Washington, London and Paris. 
Vicious propaganda was let loose ageéinst 
the U.N. peace troops and it took an official 
declaration at Washington that the U.S. 
state Department disapproved of the move- 
ments of these agents of the Unione Miniere 
who were splashing money for the pubiica- 
tion of fake reports and crooked news in the 
U.S. press, to awaken the gullible public of 
those™*countries to the realities of the 
situation. 

In passing it is worthy of record that the 
most far-reaching Civil Rights bill in U.S. 
history has passed the second stage towards 
being enacted into law. This bill is a legacy 
from President Kennedy, who was murdered 
because he was campaigning for the right 


sof the American born Negro for equality in 


all the freedoms that were his birth-right. 
President Jojnson took up the unfinished 
work and it fvas decided by him to press for 
theSpassingycf „the bill as a memorial to 
Kenney “gag February last the House of 
D p the bill with a vote 


F 
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of 290 to 180. It is also worthy of note that 
the Opposition voted more solidly having re- 
gard to their strength, than the party in 
power for the bill. The voting in the House as 
analysed later gave 152 Democrats (the 
majority party) for the bill and 96 against. 
Whereas 138 Republicans (the Opposition) 
voted for the bill and only 34 against. 

The second stage meant the passing of 
the bill in the Senate. And here the opponents 
of the bill fought the inevitable passage by 
a long campaign of speeches—called a 
filibuster in the U.S.—in an attempt to stall 
it till the end of the session. This was 
stopped in the last recource by the use 
of the “cloture” a guillotine move to stop 
further discussions by asking for a vote on 
the motion for the closure of the debate. 
On the cloture being invoked—for the first 
time in U.S. history against a civil rights 
filibuster—by the presiding officer by bring- 
ing down his gavel and asking the question 
“Is it the sense of the Senate that the debate 
shall be brought to a close,” the voting 
started. When the tally clerk announced 
that the tally stood at 71 for the cloture and 
29 against it meant that all the 100 senators 
had taken their stand and had cleared the 
way for the certain passage of the bill. It 
is beyond all doubt now that the conscience 
of the Americans was aroused—as was re 
marked by our President Radha Krishnan 
during his visit to the U.'S.—and the Ameri- 
can way of life is going to be cleared of its 
greatest blemish. 

The war-clouds that have overhung South- 
East Asia, particularly concerned the area 
that was formerly known as French Indo- 
China and Malayasia. The latest news indicate 
that the peace mission of the Phillippine 
envoy Lopez, is progressing. The prelimi- 
nary talks have gone on satisfactorily and 
the summit talks are on the way. 

But the position in the disturbed areas 
of South Vietnam and Laos is anything but 
satisfactory. The Chinese and the Russians 
are no longer in agreement in the areas of 
conflict, particularly in Laos. But they are 
either not in a position to influence events 
that are moving in a direction which Moscow 
does not like or else they have not as yet 
taken a decision over the course they should 
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take. In any case the Chinese seem to be 
free in directing the strategy of the Commu- 
nist take-over, in piece-meal fashion of the 
enire area. The New York Times inter- 
national edition of May, 24 and May 31, 
de-ine the situation in the following edito- 
viel c8mments. On May 24, the following 
summary was published: 

The spreading American involvement is 
a response to the growing Communist chal- 
lerge in a crucial arena of struggle. Imme- 
diazely involved are the 39 million people 
anc 307,000 square miles of the former 
French colonies of Indo-China. Beyond are 
the hundreds of millions and the vast ex- 
parses of all southern Asia—enormous prizes 
for the winning side. 

There were three main thrusts to the 
in-ensifying Communist challenge last week. 

In Laos heavy Communist attacks, made 
possible by North Vietnamese support and 
guided by Communist China, raised large 
questions about whether the accords neu- 
tralizing the country had been scrapped. 

In South Vietnam the Communists kept 
up intense pressures on the Government and 
its American supporters—pressures that 
seemed likely to be compounded by the new 
threats in Laos and Cambodia. 

In Cambodia a government increasingly 
oriented toward the Communists appeared 
to be turning the country into a haven and 
supply route for the Communist Vietcong 
fighting in South Vietnam. 

For the United States all this under- 
scores the fundamental problem of how 
Southeast Asia could be kept out of Com- 
munist hands without escalating the strug- 
gle to a major war. 

southeast Asia has known no real peace 
in a generation—since the day, four months 
before Pearl Harbor, when the Japanese fell 
upon the Indochinese colonies of a defeated 
France. It was not long after their return 
at the end of World War IT that the French 
found themselves in the struggle against 
Communist-led guerrillas—and on the road 
to the disaster at Dienbiehphu in 1954. 

The major powers of East and West re- 
ccgnized that Indochina had become a poten- 
tial tinderbox of major war. Thus there fol- 
lowed the multilateral agreement, in Geneva, 
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that Indochina should be neutralized. The 
accord recognized the three colonies—Viet-- 
nam, Laos, Cambodia—as independent states. 
Vietnam was partitioned into a Communist. 
north and an anti-Communist south, even- 
tually to be unified in free elections. Three- 
power International Control Commissions 
(Poland, India, Canada) were created to. 
oversee ceasefires in the three states. That. 
arrangement proved unworkable, largely 
because the commissions’ decisions had to be 
unanimous, 

Thus in Vietnam there came, instead of 
unification, the fierce war in the south into 
which the United States now pours money 
(at the rate of $1.5 million a day) and men 
(now totaling 16,000) in support of the South 
Vietnamese Government. Despite the Ame- 
rican effort, the Vietcong has been making 
headway. The week before last Secretary 
of Defense McNamara, back from his fourth 
visit to Saigon in seven months, said a 
greater effort was necessary to turn the tide. 

In Laos, too, there was conflict—among 
armed factions of Communists, rightists and 
neutralists. In 1962 the Big Powers agreed 
on a new attempt at neutralization. An 
agreement among 14 nations at Geneva 
established a tripartite coalition government 
for Laos, headed by the neutralist Souvanna 
Phouma. But the coalition has not function- 
ed for a year, and the three forces in effect 
have partitioned the country. Then last 
month a new round in the conflict began 
when a rightist junta seized power and the 
rightists and neutralists then joined against 
the Communists. Nine days ago the Com- 
munists struck at the neutralists in 4major 
attack and sent them reeling. 

As for Cambodia her supposedly neutra- 
list ruler Prince Norodom Sihanouk has 
followed an increasingly anti-Western course 


in recent years. Apparently he has conclud- 


ed that Communist victory in Southeast 
Asia is inevitable and it is wiser to be on the 
winning side. | 

The situation, at the end of May, is # 
described as follows in the May 31st issue 
of The N. Y. Times: 

In Laos North Vieinamale evden 
are taking part in t attacks Jg he Laptian 
leftist force, the Phet Lao. P There Kania - 
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no longer to be any doubt that the Commu- 
nist purpose is to upset the 1962 Geneva 
pact under which the neutralization of Laos 
was established with the installation of 4 
tripartite coalition government under the 
neutralist Premier Souvanna Phouma. 

As for South Vietnam, it has long been 
apparent that the North Vietnamese have 
trained and supplied the guerrillas operat- 
ing inthe South, by way of jungle trails 
through eastern Laos. More recently the 
Communists have been using Cambodia as 
a supply route and haven. This has prevok- 
ed South Vietnamese and Americans to “hot 
pursuit” of the guerrillas and Cambodia has 
charged in the U.N. Security Council that 
both countries have violated her borders. 
Cambodia’s own policy has leaned increas- 
ingly pro-Communist as her ruler, Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, has become convinced 
that Peking’s dominance in the Far East is 
inevitable. 


India After Nehru 


Despite the gloomy forebodings of those 
at home who could not or would not believe 
that India was politically more mature than 
it was at the time of independence, the 
passing of Nehru did not throw the country 
into the maelstrom of political chaos as was 
predicted. On the contrary, the appalling 
shock that the news of Nehru’s death gave 
to the peoples of the nation, who were al- 
most all in ignorance regarding the extent 
of physical deterioration of their beloved 
leader, brought on an immense surge of 

, popular determination to stand for the 
, continuity of Nehru’s plans for the future 
of the Union. Those who were eager to 
seize the moment of political uncertainty 
for the furtherance of their own particular 
schemes for taking over the controls of the 
Government of India, were faced not only by 
the firm attitude of the Congress President 
and his powerful supporters in the Congress 
Executive Committee, but also by the rising 
Stide of popular emotions which indicated in 
unmistakable terms that no schismatic move 
would be tolerated by the masses wno had 
closed in solid ranks behind those who were 
known to be Nehru’s beloved and trusted 


colleagues. ~ 
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Dissidents inside the ranks of the Con- 
gress could read the presages. They knew 
that democracy had taken firm roots in tne 
soil of India under the care of those who 
were trained and conditioned by the Father 
of the Nation and led by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
They knew that any move for a schism mside 
the ranks would inevitably result in disas- 
trous consequences for the movers. And 
lastly, it must be held to the credit of the 
top-ranking dissidents, the rigid discipline 
imposed by the Code of Conduct for the 
Congress High Command held fast, inducing 
them to bow gracefully to the directives oi 
the Congress majority leaders under 
Kamara}. 

Outside India the succession problem, 
on which depended the future of India, 
caused some amount of uneasiness at the 
centres of world politics. “The political and 
economic foundations of modern India were 
still unstable; a struggle for succession 
could wreck a job only half done,” was the 
trend of thought of most Western commen- 
tators. And there was genuine concern in 
all the world capitals that were aware that 
chaos in India would have major repercus- 
sions all over Asia which would involve, 
later on, the whole world. The following 
paragraphs, taken from: the editorial, cap- 
tionetl “What for India,” in the New York 
Times of May 31, substantially reflects tne 
more sober and informed opinion in the 
West : 

India has known two -great leaders in 
this century. Mohandas Gandhi guided her 
to independence with a light so bright that 
he was enshrined, after his assassination in 
1948, as a saint. Jawaharlal Nehru started 
her along the road of modern nationhood— 
urging and goading her, praising and curs- 
ing her, but always loving her and being 
loved in return. 

The passing of the Nehru era poses 
severe tests for India under her new leaders 
—-and possibly for Asia as well. Domesti- 
cally. a fundamental question is whether the 
Westernizing and unifying institutions built 
by a generation of British-trained Indians 
will hold firm, now that the one voice that 
was obeved the length and breadth of a Jand 
more diverse than Europe is gone, or whe- 
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ther India’s old divisive religious, linguistic 
ani regional forces will reassert themselves. 


If they do, India could be fragmented 
again, her new and still precarious sense of 
nationhood lost. Short of that, danger of 
turmpil comes from fanatic and obscurantist 
movements posing as opposition parties of 
the right, and from a small but influential 
Communist party. Within the Congress 
party itself there are feuds and schisms of 
rigat, left and center. 


Despite the gravity of these problems, 
U.S. officials feel there is a better than even 
chance that India’s new leaders will master 
the situation and carry on—probably con- 
centrating more exclusively on domestic 
con2zerns, with less interest than Mr. Nehru 
in world diplomacy. As to how India felt, 
observers noted that the multitudes lining 
Mr. Nehru’s funeral procession were much 
more composed than those who mourned 
when Gandhi died. Then the country was 
torn and anguished, unsure of tomorrow ; 
now Indians had had 17 years of their own 
government and could face the future with 
less fear. And they owed it, they felt, to 
Chacha (Uncle) Nehru. 


The election of Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
“with dignity and decorum” as commented 
by a leading British paper, allayed °these 
misgivings to a considerable extent, coming 
as it did within such a short interval after 
the demise of India’s beloved leader. There 
are still some speculations about the future 
but they are much more limited in scope. 
The New York Times comment, after the 
election, reflects the trend of foreign opinion 
correctly. It said: “Whether the party— 
and the country—would hold together in the 
morths ahead remained an open question. 
The consensus after the first week of tran- 
sition, however, was that they probably 
would. It was also expected that the 
Government would be more collective than 
unde? Mr. Nehru and that some changes 
were in store.” 


The changes forecast, have been limited 
to reallocation of portfolios, with some 
regroupings under Cabinet Ministers, uptil 
the t:me of writing these. The original 
announcement of the names and portfolios 
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of the Cabinet Ministers of State was as 
follows : 

Mr. Lal Bahadur Shastri, Prime Minister 
—Foreign Affairs and Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda—Home Affairs. 

Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari—Finance. 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi—Information and 
Broadcasting. 

Sardar Swaran Singh—Industry (includ- r 
ing Heavy Engineering and Technical Deve- 
lopment). 

Mr. S. K. Patil—Railways. 

Mr. Asoke Kumar Sen—Law and Com- 
munications. 

Mr. Y. B. Chavan—Defence. 

Mr. Sanjeeva Reddy—Steel and Mines. 

Mr. C. Subramaniam—Food and Agri- 
culture. ay, bat 

Mr. Humayun Kabir—Petroleum and 
Chemicals. 

Mr. Satya Narayan Sinha—Parliamen- 
tary Affairs and Civil Aviation. 

Mr. H. C. Dasappa—tIrrigation and 
Power. 

Mr. M. C. Chagla—Education. 

Mr. D. Sanjivayya—Labour and employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Mahabir Tyagi—Rehabilitation. 


Ministers of State 


The following are the Ministers of State: 
Mr. Mehr Chand Khanna—Works and 


Housing. 

Mr. Manubhai Shah—Commerce (in- 
cluding Textiles and Jute). 

Mr. Nityanand Kanungo—Cultural \ 
Affairs. Nee 


Mr. Raj Bahadur—Transport (excluding 
Civil Aviation). 

Mr. S K. Dey—Community Develop- 
ment and Co-operation. 

Dr. Sushila Nayar—Minister of Health. 

Mr. Jaisukh Lal Hathi—Home Affairs. 

Mrs. Lakshmi Menon—Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. K. Raghuramaiah—Labour and ¢ 
Employment. ‘ 

Mr. O. V. Alagesan—Petroleum and 
Chemicals. 


Dr. Ram Subhag Singh—Social Secu- 
rity and Cottage Industries. ~ 
Mr. R. M. Hajargavis—Supply.- 
i 
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Dr. K. L. Rao-—Irrigation and Power. 

Mr. B. R. Bhagat-——-Planning. 

Mr. A. M. Thomas—Food and Agricul- 
ture. 

Tt is a Cabinet in which the majority 
belong to the centre of the road in politics, 
with Shri Shastri in the lead. Two, possibly 
three, Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, Shrimati 
Gandhi and Shri Sanjivayya are strongly 
inclined to the left. Shri A. K. Sen and 
Professor Kabir are also socialists. Two, 
Shri Krishnamachari and Shri S. K. Patil 
are rightists. 

The Cabinet, as it is constituted at present 
consists of experienced men and one lady 
who, though a newcomer where ministries 
are concerned, is by no means a tyro in 
politics as she has been in close contact with 
politics and politicians practically all her 
adult years and on level terms with the 
leading world politicians for the last twelve 
years or so. There is no reason why the entire 
ministry should not work in close co-ordi- 
nation as a team despite divergences in 
political view-points. Trouble may develop 
later, however, from the machinations of the 
group that tried to challenge the election of 
Lal Bahadur Shastri as the Premier. But 
that also is not likely in the immediate 
present though insidious attempts to dis- 
eredit the Shastri Ministry cannot be ruled 
out even now. And there are problems 
galore awaiting immediate decision and 
firm action. 

The most urgent problems are in the 
economic sphere and here firm and drastic 
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action is called for. There has been rampant 
corruption in high places, because of which 
profiteering, black-marketing and food adul- 
teration has become rite all over the country. 
Bureaucracy and corruption has brought 
down the administration to the levels reacned 
during the days when the British an& the 
Moslem League working in concert were 
destroying the integrity and discipline of 
the administration to serve their political 
ends, letting in the floods of corruption 
through deliberately made breaches. 

The tackling of the vital problems of 
soaring prices and artificially created short- 
ages has to be done with mailed fists. No 
amount of sermonizing or genile persuasion 
will do. Indeed ministers who still use 
“persuasive talks” when dealing with such 
problems may justifiably be suspected to 
have substantial personal interests in follow- 
ing this palpably dishonest policy of laissez 
faire while dealing with such criminal anti- 
social activities. Crooked party bosses and 
their following in the Parliament and the 
State Legislatures should be either exposed 
and purged or else deprived of all privileges. 
It is only then that corruption can be rooted 
out from the administration. 

The Chinese are still on our soil in the 
Himalayas. The Government and the Con- 
gress Party are calling on the pecples of the 
nation to stand in solid ranks behind the 
Government to resist aggression. ‘And these 
very people are having their life-blood suck- 
ed by these bloated profiteers who are now 


‘parading as the patrons of the Party ! 


Current Affairs 


By KARUNA K. NANDI 


A NATION HELD TO RANSOM 


_ We have been discussing the mounting 
crisis occasioned by the continuing and 
increasingly accelerating price spiral often 
enough in these columns. If we are obliged 
to revert to the subject once again so soon, 
it is because of the increasingly apparent 
reason that Government and people alike 
seem to have grown completely helpless and 
impotent in the face of a situation where all 
initiative would appear to have passed on to 
a comparatively small community of wholly 
ccnscienceless and anti-social traders and 
shopkeepers who appear to have been hold- 
ing an entire nation and their Government 
to ransom! Prices have been on the ram- 
page throughout the period of development 
planning but assumed alarming proportions 
during the Second Plan which, according to 
Sri Gulzarilal Nanda, then in charge ef the 
Planning portfolio in the Central Cabinet, 
had correspondingly attenuated the achieve- 
ments of fhe Plan, but what with inadequate 
implementation during the first three years 
of the current Third Plan, they have further 
and alarmingly aggravated the situation. 
According to official admissions, the index 
of wholesale prices envinced an upward rise 
by as much as 8 per cent in 1962-63 over 
that of the preceding year and, according to 
an inadequate official index, it has risen 
further by as much as 9.3 per cent over the 
year between 1962-63 and 1963-64. But 
what would seem to have been further 
agsravating a situation which had already 
become well nigh insupportable is that the 
corresponding rises in retail prices have been 
far higher in proportion and, especially so 
in the essential edible sectors of the market 
and nowhere has this been of the downright 
critical level as it is in West Bengal. 


Government of West Bengal 

The Government of West Bengal, it 
would seem, to have been especially inept in 
their handling of the situation wun the ime- 
vitable result that the concerned trade in 
the State both at the wholesale and retail 
levels have grown so obstreperous in their 
dealings with the people and the Govern- 
ment alike that they have, whenever their 
nefarious wishes have been sought to be 
countered by official decisions and action, 
to completely dislocate suplies, especially 
of such essential edibles as rice, pulses, 
mustard oil, fish and other commodities. 
The. essential weakness, almost complete 
helplessness of the Government of the State 
to deal with the trade’s obstreperousness 
has. been all too apparent in the fact that 
every time such occasions have arisen, they 
have climbed down in about every single 
instance to meet the trade’s demands atleast 
half way. Even more. When the rice 
market in West Bengal last September 
suddenly evinced a fresh and daily steeply 
mounting price spurt, all that the Chief 
Minister of West Bengal, who has the food 
portfolio of his Government under his per- 


le, 


sonal control, could think of doing for a) 


whole week, was to issue statements from 
day’s end to day’s end which, were merely 
designed to find all sorts of excuses and 
justifications for the trade’s profiteering 
enterprise just in the same manner asa 
publicity agent of the trade could be expect- 
ed to do in the circumstances! It was not 
until the people of Calcutta and suburbs, in 
obvious desparation, took a vigorous hand im 
the game by frankly extra-legal measures to 
breakdown the trade’s unholly unjustifiable 
obstreperousness, that some relief eventuated 
from the insupportable price pressures that 
had, in the meanwhile, been generated. The 
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results, if the people’s action were allowed 
to be sustained for a longer period, might 
have proved to be possibly far more salu- 
tory than they had been if, obviously alarm- 
ed by this passing of the initiative com- 
pletely out of their hands, the Government, 
who euphemistically described the people’s 
action as “Consumer resistance”, had not 
intervened at this stage and the Chief 
Minister had not concluded what he called 
a “gentlemen’s agreement” with the trade 
and fixed a ceiling price of rice at Rs. 30 per 
maund for all varieties except ‘fine’ and 


‘superfine,’ 
Fhe New Harvest 
Later in the year the new harvest, 
which according to the statistical calcula- 
tions of the State’s Agriculture Department, 
was said to have yielded a bumper crop of 
5.4 million tonnes cf aman in terms of rice, 
with additional expectations of a further 
400,000 tonnes from the aus crop, seemed to 
relieve, temporarily at least, the heavy 
pressure on rice prices for the time being 
and the Government took the opportunity 
of promulgating an Order in February this 
year fixing prices of paddy and rice of all 
varieties and at all stages, ex-mill, whole- 
sale and retail. The Government went even 
further and the Order contained also a 
threat that if the prices fixed were not main- 
tained in actual transactions, they would, 
with the onset of the lean season, be obliged 
to further reduce the ceiling with a view to 
compel the trade to behave. Although on 
the face of it the prices fixed allowed for a 
fair margin of profit to the trade at all-its 
stages, there were inevitable grumblings and 
veiled threats that they could not be sustain- 
ed. But the State Government were appa- 
rently satisfied that what with the bumper 
harvest and the additional supplies promised 
by Orissa and from Central Government 
stocks, they were apparently well set to 
compel the trade to behave. According to 
a recent statement by a Food Dept., official of 
the State Govt., the monthly consumption 
of rice in West Bengal aggregates roughly 
400,000 tonnes. So that even with the.re- 
vised harvest estimates placing the yield of 
the aman crop at 4.8 million tonnes instead 
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of 5.4 millions as earlier publicized, there 


should not be any shortage in supplies, and 


certainly no scarcity. Imports from Orissa 
and Central Government subventions would, 
in addition, provide a comfortable buffer. 
The decision of the State Government to 
have imports from Orissa routed not through 
Government to Government channels but 
on the normal trade account, however, 
caused a great deal of criticism, wholly justi- 
fied as later events have amply proved but 
which, unhappily, still seems destined to 
continue in spite of the sad experience 
that had in the meanwhile seemed to 
supervene. The State Government might 
well have utilized the Orissa imports to 
substantially augment the buffer stocks at 
their disposal and which might then have 
proved an effective deterrant against the all 
too frequent recrudescence of aberrations 
in the State’s rice markets. As it is, the 
State Government, at the end of May, this 
year, according to an official statement re- 
cently released, appeared to have in its 
stocks a matter of only 150,000 tons of rice, 
which is only about 37.5 per cent of the 
State’s monthly consumption offtake and 
would just about cover the requirements of 
Calcutta, industrial and other urban areas for 
just about a month. The reason why supplies 
to modified ration and fair price shops from 
Government godowns had been very sub- 
stantially cut down to no more than merely 
a trickle following the harvest and until the 
current month, has been explained as hav- 
ing been conditioned by the Government’s 
desire tc further build up the stocks at their 
disposal against the later lean season of the 
year which, together with the trade’s know- 
ledge about the comparatively’ inadequate 
quantities in . Government’s buffer stocks, 
provided far greater strength to the trade’s 
elbows to play up the free rice market to 
suit their own particular nefarious ends. 


Other Edibles 

Truly,.as the West Bengal Price Inquiry 
Committee have averred in their recently 
released report (and commented upon in 
these columns in our last issue), rice plays 
a pivotal role in the State’s price structure 
and with the new rampage in rice prices 
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beginning from the end of April this year, 
other essential edibles soon followed suit. 
Dal—pulses and granmmes—the only, edible 
yielding a small measure of proteinous con- 
tents in the poor man’s daily diet, has regis- 
tered an average 20/25 per cent increase in 


pricé&S during the corresponding period. Mus- 


tard oil, which was selling at Rs. 2.50 per Kg. 
until about the third week of April, suddenly 
jumped up to Rs. 3.20 per Kg. overnight or 
roughly by 28 per cent. Government interven- 
ed to fix the price at Rs. 3.00 per Kg. or at a 
price higher by 16.6 per cent than previ- 
ously ruling which had the only effect of 
driving the commodity completely out of 
market. The latest published agreement be- 
tween Government and the mustard oil 
trade has caused a further revision of the fixed 
retail price to Rs. 3.25 per Kg. or at a level 
30% higher than what used to rule in April! 
The excuse for this. price rampage is that 
seed prices had steeply risen.West Bengal 
consumes about 6 million maunds of mustard 
seed to produce 4.5 million maunds of oil 
and is by far the largest single market in 
the country for mustard seeds,—West Bengal 
producing within the State only about 20 
per cent of her requirements, the belance 
being imported more overwhelmingly from 
Uttar Pradesh and the rest from the Punjab. 
Considering the vital importance o? the 
West Bengal market to mustard seed expor- 
ters from the U.P. and Punjab, it should be 
easily possible to ensure a more wholesome 
and legitimate price agreement and there 
is no reason why West Bengal oil millers 
should be allowed to exploit the situation to 
the detriment of the consumers alone. But 
the State Goverment, judging by their 
repeated concessions to the concerned trades 
all along the essential edibles sectors, is 
apparently too weak and too helpless to en- 
force more legitimate measures. The price 
pressure has, likewise, communicated itself 
as forcibly on other edible consumab_es in 
the market and even potato prices have 
risen steeply by some 69 per cent from 56 
nF. per Kg. to 90 nP. per Kg. It is usual for 
potato prices to rise substantially with the 
onset of the monsoons, but with pre- 
neonsoon prices already ruling at 90 nP. per 
‘Kg., it is quite well within probabilities that 
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by about mid-monsoon, potato prices will 
go up by another 100 per cent or thereabouts. 
then. 


Measures To Combat Price Pressures 


The mounting price spiral appears to 
have concerned Government somewhat but 
apparently not quite as seriously as it would 
ordinarily seem to call for. In its broader 
aspects the price problem is a national prob- 
lem although there is apparent variations in 
its expression and intensity from region to 
region. That shortfalls in agricultural pro- 
duction, especially in the essential edibles 
sectors, have been playing a crucial role in 
the varying symptoms of the disease is 
generally agreed. Remedies are sought to 
be devised in initiating crash programmes of 
agricultural development enunciated by 
Working Groups of the Planning Commis- 
sion and by the Central and State’s Food and 
Agriculture ministries. Results of such pro- 
grammes, if any at all—there is reason for 
the gravest doubt if these programmes can 
really yield the desired results—will neces- 
arily be slow in coming. In the meanwhile 
marginal shortages, where they exist, are 
being exploited by designing and wholly 
‘conscienceless manipulators to create condi- 
tions of acute scarcity and where there are 
marginal surpluses as, for instance, in res- 
pect of rice in West Bengal this year, mani- 


pulators have been busy creating condi- . 


tions of .artificial scarcity to the detriment 
of the consumers and the national economy. 
Government have only been dallying with 
the situation and have been constantly re- 
vising their policies as regards measures. 
which might really be effective in combating 
the situation without, however, yet actually 
applying any definite measures towards this: 
end. And their apparently helpless impo- 
tence is being exploited to the fullest extent 
to virtually hold, as we have already averred 
earlier in this discussion, our impotent Gov- 
ernment, both at the Centre andin the 
States, especially the Government of Westy 
Bengal, to ransom! Government’s bluster 
notwithstanding, it is they who seem to 
have been at the mercy of that handful of 
anti-social price-racketeers and the inevit- 
able victim is the hapless and wholly be- 
wildered consumer. 


= 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Union Finance Minister T. T. Krishnam- 
achari, only a few weeks before he was re- 
drafted into the Central Council of Ministers 
by the late Mr. Nehru as Minister Without 
Portfolio, was reported to have vigorously 
canvassed for the imposition of physical 
controls as the only possible corrective to 
the continuously and steeply mounting price 
spiral, deprecated the very measures he had 
pleaded for earlier soon after he reassumed 
the Union Finance Portfolio as being virtu- 
allv beyond the resources, administrative 
and otherwise, of the Central and State 
Governments and promised such fiscal 
measures as would be calculated to serve 
the same end with much less complication 
and trouble. During his last Budget speech 
earlier this year, he reiterated the same 
decision and claimed that he had provided 
for such necessary fiscal measures in his 
current Budget as would be bound to induce 
a stability in price levels even if they were 
unable to actually bring them down. All 
the fiscal measures we were able to read 
into his actual Budget structure, is the pro- 
posed reduction in the quantum of deficit 
finanding while in certain others of the Bud- 
get proposals, at the same time, especially in 


‘so far as they related to substantial tax con- 


cessions to big business on the plea of incen- 
tives to development and investments, dis- 
tinct and substantial inflationary potentials 
were quite visibly discernible. In any case, 
almost immediately following the presenta- 
tion to Parliament of the current Budget, 
prices have again been on the rampage and, 
as could be expected, the more overwhelm- 
‘ingly and disproportionately so in the essen- 
tial edibles sectors, although prices, gener- 
ally, albeit comparatively slowly and some- 
what less steeply, have continued to rise all 
along the line. So far as food was concern~ 
ed—and this must be acknowledget as quite 
pivotal in the process of price rises—-even 
as early as May 3 last, Sardar Swaran Singh, 
then Union Food and Agriculture Minister, 
blustered that he (1) would make it impos- 
sible for food dealers to manipulate prices at 
will; that (2) if the trade did not co-operate 
“other methods” (meaning, obviously, the 
introduction of State trading) would have 
to be found ; and that (3) Government will 
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not allow a big difference between harvest 
prices and those in lean seasons. Two days 
later he claimed, with what authentic justi- 
fication it is not at all clear—that prices had 
not gone up and wheat prices had actually 
fallen, although only two further days later 
Bombay reports that indigenously produced 
wheat had been steadily disappearing from 
the market and that prices which ruled at 
below Rs. 30 only a week ago had already 
risen tc Rs. 40 and, at places, to even Rs. 45. 
Apparently, the cordoning off of the seven 
wheat and food zones by the Government, 
which would appear to have been as foolish 
& brainwave as it was inane, has been mainly 
responsible for the steadily aggravating 
wheat position. Action initiated by Govern- 
ment in West Bengal to combat the 
caily and alarmingly deteriorating food 
situation, which has never had the slightest 
beneficial impact on either prices or supplies 
so far, would appear to have been even more 
clumsily conceived and inanely applied. At 
long last Union Finance Minister Krishnam- 
achari appears to have reconciled himself to 
the inescapable need for the imposition of 
Ehysical controls. Some indication of his 
thinking in this direction was already 
available last month when he averred that 
“the public must be prepared to accept some 
measure of discipline” by which he appar- 
ently meant that the Government had no 
alternative but to think of price controls and 
rationing. Such controls and rationing, 
judging from past experience, would be 
bound to prove highly unpopular and the 
most pertinent question that would need to 
be asked and answered in this connection is 
whether the Government, both at the Centre 
end in the States, have been able to develop 
the administrative resources, in terms of 
both efficiency and rectitude in the mean- 
while—the absence of which had been ear- 
lier deprecated by Mr. Krishnamachari,—to 
enable the application of controls and ration- 
ing to be at all wholesomely feasible. From 
indications available, it would seem that 
controls and rationing to which the Union 
Finance Minister appears now to have fully 
reconciled himself—according to his latest 
stalement in this connection it is now only 
pending the States’ Chief Ministers who are 
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already due for conference at the Capital as 
we write, to agree, before rationing is actu- 
ally reimposed on the country. 


t 


Cause And Effect i 


But even rationing, if it is at all finally 
decid@d to be imposed, can at best, ard in 
its most wholesome aspects (if wholesome 
aprlication can at all be hoped for in the 
circumstances), be a temporary palliative 
anc will not be likely, as far as we are able 
to visualize, to be materially helpful in solv- 
ing the price problem on an enduring basis. 
Indeed, the results that are, conceivably 
likely to flow from rationing in view oz the 
inevitable administrative inefficiency and 
wose, prospects would seem to be highly 
unzttractive and even higher prices, in re- 
trcspect, would seem to be a lesser evil. 
But while speaking about “some measure of 
discipline” on the public, Mr. Krishnamacharj 
cannot, however, absolve himself and his 
Gevernment of their responsibility for main- 
tairing the price level through other 
metheds, especially by imposing some 
measure of discipline on themselves. Ex- 
pansion of Government’s total outlays has, 
so far, at no stage, been adjusted to the state 
of demand or the real resources of the 
economy. The total outlays of the Central 
and State Governments together on "Plan 
imrlementation have gone up from just-over 
Rs. 2,800 crores in 1961-62 (the first year of 
the current Plan) to well over Rs. 4,500 
crores, in the current year, although the 
national output has been growing at a much 
slower rate and our capacity to import more 
has not visibly grown (we introduce the 
werd “visibly” with the fullest sense of its 
imrlications for we are aware and we cannot 
believe that the Government are wholly un- 
aware of the fact that a great deal of invi- 
sible, extra-legal and wholly unaccunted 
for imports, especialyy’ of precious foreign 
exchange, has been going on unabated 
through devious channels despite all the 
deterrants that Government may have 
devised to prevent this). “It is difficult also 
to believe that what passes for Plan outlay 
is tne irreducible minimum. Progress on 
inramerable projects have been wuncons- 
ciorably slow—this is borne out by the very 
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substantial amounts of unused foreign aid. 
The impressive Budgetary provision - of 
Rs. 1994 crores in the current year can hard- 
ly evoke any very great enthusiasm. It is 
quite late in the day when Government, im- 
posing some discipline on themselves, endea- 
voured to create the necessary condition for 
bringing demand into more wholesome 
balance with supply. ; 

Then also there is the question of regu- 
lation of credits. Selective and rather 
rigorously applied restrictions on credit, a 
policy initiated by Mr. Krishnamachari’s 
predecessor in the Union Government, if 
maintained at an even pressure over a suffi- 
ciently long period of time, might gradually 
induce a trend towards price stabilization. 
Effects would be necessarily slow and 
gradual spread over a long period of time, 
but when late last year Mr. Krishnamachari 
decided to materially relax restrictions in 
this behalf for the avowed purpose of ereat- 
ing a favourable climate for increased in- 
vestments for develooment, we visualized 
the posibility in these columns that the 
always alert market might end by exploitig 
these relaxations to create inimical specula- 
tive pressures upon the price structure. The 
fact that Government have recently been 
obliged to prevail upon the Reserve Bank to 
withdraw these relaxations in substantial 
measure, is indication enough that our 
apprehensions in this behalf must have 
proved all too realistic. 

But the heavily speculative pressure on 
the price strucure must, we are afraid, be 
ascribed to eredit sources which are beyond 
the purview of the organized credit market . 
and are, therefore, generally beyond the 
restrictive influences of official credit poli- 
‘cies and fiscal disciplines. Successive Union 
Finance Ministers, including Mr. Krishnam- 
achari have acknowledged the existence of 
such a behind-the-curtains credit market in 
the country of very large proportions—Mr. 
Krishnamachari once tentatively placed the 
‘size of aggregate credits at the resources of * 
this unregulated sector as being almost as 
large as those of the organized credit market 
in the country—and unless effective and 
expeditious measures can be devised to force 
these sources of large credits out into” the 
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open, it will always be imvossibie to elimi- 
nate speculative pressures upon essential 
supplies, thereby causing demand to corres- 
pondingly intensify and raise ‘price levels.’ 
It is, indeed, a difficult feat to achieve but 
with ali the powers at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment, especially the blanket powers 
under the emergency at present prevailing, 
it should not be wholly impossible an end 
to achieve, given the determination anc 
.brains to do so. 

Finally, there is the present taxation 
structure in he country, which with over 74 
per cent of the gross revenue derived from 
indirect taxes, a very large proportion of it 
in the shape of excise and similar other im- 
posts upon a variety of essential consum- 
ables, has inhererent in itself, a high infla- 
tionary potential, we have, again and again, 


_ discussed this aspect of our wholly eccentric 


taxation sructure and pleaded the urgent 
need for a thorough revision in this behalf ın 
these columns. Mr. Krishnamachari conced- 
ed in his last Budget speech the need for a 
better balance between direct and indirect 
taxation but has done nothing to correct 
the prevailing imbalance or even to initiate 
a thorough investigation into the matter. 

' What would appear to be the principal 
prevailing cause of the price malady in the 
country is either that the Government, at 
the policy making levels, have not got brains 
enough to realistically correlate cause and 
etfect or—and this is not quite an impossible 
supposition in view of known circumstances 
—they are unwilling or unable to face deci- 
sions that would be likely to adversely affect 
those large vested interests in the country, 
known’ and unknown, who have, through 
successive general elections, been financing 
them into their seat of power. In any case, 
that they are not honest so far as the ex- 
pedients they have so far applied or are 
thinking of applying to combat the price 
situation, is all too apparent to be held in 
the least doubt! 


? 
CONCENTRATION AND MONOPOLIES 


A great deal of confusion would seem 
to inform the thinking of even senior mem- 
berskof the Union Council of Ministers as 
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regards the actual connotation of the words 
“concentration of economic power” and 
“monopoly” enterprises. It would appear that 
the two terms have often been and are being 
used as synonimous. Thus speaking to the 
Lok Sabha recently, Union Finance Minister 
T. T. Krishnamachari was reported toehave 
averred that there was no law against 
monopolies in the country as such and the 
recently appointed Monopolies Commission 
would prepare draft legislation on the sub- 
ject besides also investigating the growth 
of monopolies, preparing a precise definition 
of monopolies and determining the categories 
that should be abolished and those which 
should be merely “modified.” In the Rajya 
Sabha, however, the Minister of State for 
Finance and Planning, Shre M. R. Bhagat, 
stated that the Government were fully aware 
of the dangers of concentration of economic 
power ina few individual hands and the 
Monopolies Commission had been appointed 
to suggest measures including drafting 


“necessary legislation to check this trend. 


These explanations, instead of helping to 
clear the confusion obtaining in this regard 
would appear, on the contrary, to have 
worse confounded them. And although the 
deadline for the Commission has been set at 
October, 1965, it has yet to get down to work. 

What, after all, is meant by the word 
“monopoly” in this connection ?—would 
appear to be a legitimate question, but is one 
which does not seem to have been either 
asked or answered. For a “monopoly” in 
the sense of exclusive control over the sup- 
ply of a particular product or commodity or 
a one-firm industry is hardly known in this 
country yet. Its incidence, in the small 
measure it used to obtain in such industries 
as cement, aluminium, rubber, metal con- 
tainers ete., has been demonstrably reduced 
very substantially over the last one decade 
cr so. So far as characteristic monopolistic 
practices like, for instance, collusion in price 
fixation, regulating output or entry in any 
particular industry, price leadership, discri- 
minatory trade agreements etc., are concern- 
ed, it should be realised that even if these 
prevail in some measure and in certain situ- 
ations, they are generally overlaid and 
underwritten by Government policies and 
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the continuance of a seller’s market. Even 
the latier, in a measure, may be said to 
derive from current Government policies, 
fiscal and those relating to industry, and it 
would be both pertinent and legitimate to 
hold that so far as tendencies towards the 
growth of monopolies properly so called are 
concerned, they derive more from the poli- 
cies of Government that have been fostering 
exclusive public jurisdiction of certain key- 
sector industries and the elimination of free- 
market competition in large ‘measures from 
the private sector under a system of regula- 
tions and controls some of which, at least, 
can be claimed to have been really ill con- 
ceived. The unholy mixture that is the 
functional face of our present “mixed eco- 
nomy”, which automatically fosters the 
growth of price cartels of one sort or an- 
other, is the principal raison de etre of the 
trends towards monopoly practices which 
Government now seem to be so anxious to 
eliminate. 

However that may be, the problem of 
monopolies as such is, patently not the same 
as that of concentration of economic power 
in a few hands. This is not to say that the 
two symptoms are wholly unrelated with 
each other. Virtual monopoly advantages 
enjoyed by certain industries in the private 
sector may be an important contributory 
factor in the increasing concentration of 
economic power but it cannot, in any case 
be the sole one in the process. It would 
seem to derive mainly from price spirals 
and tax evasions, the doors to both being 
opened wide by Government’s industrial and 
fiscal policies, which have been indefinitely 
fostering a daily intensifying condition of 
scarcity, with supplies chronically out of 
balance with demand.: This is inevitable 
when new entries in industry are regulated 
to conform to plan targets and pricing 
policies ‘handled by See PReEre in almost 
all essential industries. - 

Investigating these related factors’ and 
practices would, of course, be ‘of keen acade- 
mic interest but collecfion, collation and 
analyses of data for the perpose of such an 
investigation would take years to complete 
and by the time logical recommendations 
based upon these findings could be formula- 
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ted, it is very probable that they would 
already have become out of date and infruc- 
tuous. The entire economic pattern may 
have changed and market situations may 
have undergone radical transformation. The 
possible labours of the Monopolies Commis- 
sion may, in such a view of the matter, prove 
a sheer waste of money and effort and, in 
any case, the good that may, in some: 
measure, yet be derived from its recom- 
mendations, would be likely to prove too~ 
inadequate to justify the outlay. This, how- 
ever, is not to say that the Commission, 
within its present terms of reference, could 
not still do a very useful piece of work. Its 
labours might prove very wholesomely pro- 
ductive, if it were, for instance, to primarily 
concentrate on such basic problems as, for 
instannce, the industrial licensing policy 


‘which, as we see it, is one of the most crucial , 


links between monopoly in a particular 
industry and concentration of economic 
power within a few favoured groups in the 
private sector as a whole. 

It would be interesting to review in this 
connection how the licensing policy has been 
functioning. It is the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Development Wing who, after arriv- 
ing at an appreciation of the economies oi 
scale, license excess capacity upto 10 per 
cent over the target and there its respon- 
sibilities would seem to come to an end 
unless, of course, as they frequently do, 
something goes wrong some where. The 
manner of arriving at an appreciation of the 
scale, not wholly clear, would seem to be a 
curious amalgam of part directives, part 
inspiration and intuition and perhaps, also‘ 
in part a certain measure of techno-economic 
expertise. There must, it seems to us, be a 
more rational and scientific way of distri- 
buting licenses, but that would seem hardly 
to be in use. From excessive fragmentation 
of capacity, that used to be the case until, at 
least, the end of the Second Plan period, 
there appears to have been a swing, during, 
the current Plan, especially over the last 
two years, towards the opposite extreme of 
excessive concentration, although not invari- 
ably where it might have been most useful 
or necessary. Conceivably an independent 
body like the Monopolies Commission would 
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be ideally suited to assess the economies of 
scale and to assess to which the technical 
and financial diseconomies of small-scale 
could be effectively offset by vigorous 
management within a competitive frame- 
work. 

So far as excessive concentration of 
economic power in a few hands is concerned, 
the Commission might fruitfully concentrate 
its labours into two principal lines of inquiry; 
first, to assess the number of those busi- 
ness groups other than the few largest and 
most well known ones who have been able or 
can be relied upon to implement projects of a 
specified capital base,—it might be safe to 
take this as between Rs. 5 crores and Rs. 10 
crores—and then measure if their number 
is large enough to rely upon them to build 
countervalling power against the known 
and fewer largest groups. Secondly, the 


'? Commission might also usefully evaluate the 


need and the justification for the continu- 
ance of the managing agency system which 
not merely perpetuates dynastic control over 
management, nor also that it is an expensive 
form of management, but also because it 
has been proved beyond any shadow of 
doubt that the system is nationally wasteful 
in that it often gives undue precedence to 
modiocrity in preference to brilliance in 
management talents. 

If the Commission, on the other hand, 
allows itself to be bogged down merely in 
an investigation of restrictive trade practi- 
ces, its report is likely to be no more valu- 
able or useful than that of the Mahalanobis 
Committee on income and wealth distribu- 
tion. So far as the latter is concerned, it 
has even failed to evince any genuine aca- 
demic interest ! 


Healers And Teachers 

The long continuing controversy as to 
whether there should be any restrictions 
imposed upon private practice by members 
‘the medical profession who are attached to 
teaching hospitals or to medical schools and 
colleges, appears now destined to be resolved 
at long last one way or the other. Two 
opposite views have long prevailed on the 
question, one favouring the complete isola- 
tior” of the teaching medico by completely 
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debarring him from private practice, while 
the other favoured the removal of any res- 
rictive regulations that may have been im- 
posed in the meanwhile. The Government 
of West Bengal appear now to have arrived 
at the tentative decision—although it will 
be some time before final confirmation will 
be available—to separate the teaching wing 
and what for lack of a more adequate ex- 
pression may be described as the healing 
wing of the profession from each other and 
to make the teaching wing wholly non- 
practising. The teachers will get a scale of 
emoluments at Rs. 500 p.m. at the bottom of 
the scale and upto Rs. 3000 pm. at the 
topmost rung. 

The matter, in its ultimate analysis, is 
one of pure economics. When one climbs to 
the top, Rs. 30000|- pm. may prove to be 
ample compensation to one especially 
endowed with a vocation for teaching, bui 
with living costs being what they are, a gross 
emoluments of Rs. 500j- p.m. may prove, we 
are afraid, quite a deterrant for the talented 
young who may have a distinct vocation for 
teaching. Yet it is about as far as the 
Government may be expected to go having 
regard to the fact that even as it is, it is 
estimated to place a net additional burden 
of Rs.,12 lakhs a month on resources. The 
resu may be that many a talented young 
potential teacher of medicine in its different 
branches may be altogether lost to the pro- 
fession, a possibility which one does not 
visualize with equanimity when one regards 
the fact that there is never an abundance of 
talented teachers at any time. An obvious 
remedy may be to continue the opportuni- 
ties of a limited practice. The obvious diffi- 
culty, however, is to enforce the limit. 


Exit Kairon And The Aftermath 
Union Home Minister Shri Gulzarilal 


‘Nanda deserves to be congratulated upon his 


instant decision to relieve Sardar Pratap 
Singh Kairon of his responsibilities as care- 
taker Chief Minister of the Punjab simulta- 
neously with thee publication of the Das 
Commission’s report, finding the former 
Chief Minister of the State as having con- 
ceived at illegal and improper amassing of 
wealth by his sons and relatives. Together 
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witz the ex-Chiet ivtinisier his secona ir. 


=. eonrmand and principal supporter and heu- 


tenant, Mr. Mohan Lal, Home Muimster in 


`. the erstwhile Kairon Cabinet, has also had 


io so. Some other former Ministers such 
as >hri Suraj Mal in charge of the P.W.D., 
sardar Niranjan Sing Talib, his Deputy 


_. Minister and the veteran Akali leader, Giant 


Karar Singh, who was a former Revenue 
Minister in the Kairon Cabinet, have all 
been mentioned by the Das Commission as 
having been found to have used their autho- 
rity or abused the influences of their office 
to help Sardar Kairon’s sons and other rela- 
tives to illegally and improperly amass 
wealth. 

‘That Kairon was a powerful factor in 
Funjab Congress politics, is entirely without 


. question and in spite of a very substantial 


Party High 


*- ernment of 


i investigate the complaints and report. 


secon of opinion having been violent:y 
opposed to him both within and outside the 
Farty in the Legislature, he continued to 
weld almost absolute power over the Gov- 
the State. There have been 
complaints and accusations within the Party 
in the past and once the Congress High 
Command was even obliged to depute former 
Congress President, Shri U. N. Dhebar, to 
The 
Dhebar report was frankly an indictment of 
the conduct of the former Punjab ¢Chief 
Minister. Nevertheless Kairon:'not merely 
cortinued to survive in his office, but conti- 
nued to weild almost absolute power over 
Party and State; such was the powerful sup- 
port he was able to gather both within the 
Command and the Central 
Government. It is doubtful if any other leader 


z would have survived in public life, let alone 


in che highest State office, after having faced 
the accusations and the indictments that 
came his way. 7 a 

It clearly called for unusual courage and 
corviction on the part of Shri Nanda to have 
this person removed from office. But even 
out of the powers and privileges of office, 
Kairon seems to have been creating a great 
deal of mischief. The battle for succession 


‘which has been raging and of which, as we 


wre, no solution appears to have yet been 
found, would seem to have created a most 
embarassing, if not quite a difficult situation. 
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li clearly seems to have been of the making 
or the majority section in the Congress 
1egisiature pariy in the Punjab Legislative 
assembly who seem to have been creatures 
and puppets of Kairon. Thus although 
iallen, Kairon would still seem to be far 
rrom vanquished. To allow him to continue 
to infiuence the politics of the ruling party 


even after having been banished to the outer | 


Wiiderness on grounds of illegal and impro- 
per abuse of the privileges of his office, Shri 
Nanda must realise, is not a very encourag- 
ing augery for the weeding out of corruption 
from the administration. If Kairon’s sup- 
porters in the legislature prove too intract- 
able, other and more determined measures 
would seem to be needed. 

Another necessary measure, we feel, 
should be follow ups ot the Das Commission's 
tindings through necessary judicial pro- 
ceedings. Any softness in this regard would 
be bound to attenuate much of the good that 
would appear to have so far followed the 
Das Inguiry. We are a little disappointed 
to note, therefore, that legal opinion sought 
by Government, according to a news report, 
is said to have held that on the findings of 
the Das Commission it would not be possible 
to sustain any judicial prosecution of the 
former Punjab Chief Minister although 
action against certain officials mentioned in 
the Commission’s report has been held to be 
tenable. One is reminded of the Mundhra 
Inquiry. and the action that followed. Action 
against only certain high officials were initi- 
ated while the Minister concerned was held 
sacrosanct and, as it was bound to be, the 
whole thing failed. Similar may be the fate 
of prosecutions that may possibly be launch- 
ed against the officials concerned in the 
present case. If the Das report by itself 
may not be held sufficient for a prosecution, 
further judicial investigations, if necessary, 


‘should not be evaded. In any case, unless 


ali possible avenues for bringing the prin- 
cipal actor to book are explored, Commis- 
sions of Inquiry, such as the Das Commissio 

would evoke little fear or public confidence 


‘and one of the very initial steps towards the 


eradication of corruption and nepotism 
from the administration would prove to be 
a very wobbly one. ad 
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ON THE KHADI PROGRAMME 


By VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA 
Member, Khadi and Village Industries Board 


THE submission to Parliament at the end of 
February of the Report of the Public Accounts 
Committee on the accounts of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission has provided an 


occasion for comments on the programme 
for the development of khadi and other 
village industries for the carrying out of 


which this statutory body has been created. To 
the extent that these comments arise out of the 
observations and findings of the Public Accounts 
Committee they have been dealt with separately 
by the Commission itself. This article is confined 
to an examination of the other issues that have 
been raised in the course of the articles that have 
appeared recently in certain daily and weekly 
journals. Taking advantage of this opportunity, 
it will be as well to attempt to deal with each 
one of these issues individually. 

One of the points raised is “why the habitual 
use of the home spun, article (namely khadi)’ 


enjoined on members of a political party should, 


be a charge on public funds.” Apparently, the 
impression is that the bulk of the customers ot 
khadi are those who are or wish to become 
members of the Indian National Congress. It is 
true that before Independence the development 
of khadi was part of the Congress programme, 
after the nation accepted Mahatma Gandhi as the 
leader in the fight for swaraj. Khadi is, however, 
no longer any organic part of the Congress 
programme. Neither in the Avadi Resolution in- 
dicating the goal of a socialistic pattern of 
society nor in the Bhubaneswar resolution on 
democratic socialism do we find any mention of 
the word ‘khadi.’ In the last ten years, khadi has 
attracted ten times as many customers, as it ever 
had in the past. Of these large numbers, custo- 
mers who buy khadi to join the Congress or to 
continue their membership will be only a small 
proportion. It is not on their support that sales 
of khadi depend. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE 


å similar point is raised when it is queried 
why the tax-payer should be called upon “to pay 
3 


- 


for somebody’s fads.” The programme for the 
development of khadi was not accepted by the 
nation in the pre-Independence era as merely a 
fad of Mahatma Gandhi’s. It was not the political, 
implications that attracted to.the programme tie 
most trusted of its political leaders such 3s 
Rajaji, the Sardar, Jawaharlalji, Kripalaniji and 
others but its social and economic significance. It 
is the same considerations that have weighed with 
the Planning Commission, ever since its creaticn, 
in including the development of khadi and other 
village industries as an integral part of ow 
series of five-year plans. Persons like the ite 
Shri V. T. Krishnamachari, Shri C. D. Deshmukh, 
Prof. P. C: Mahalanobis to name a few among ts 
members who were never politicians of tue 
Congress or other variety have been party to tu:c 
decision, which surely they would not have 
favoured. if it were merely “somebody’s fad.” _ 
j 
_ SHOULD Tae Commission BE Wounp UP 7 

The view is expressed that since after ihe 
efforts of the last ten years khadi has not become 
a people’s movement, which is the avowed aim 
of its protagonists, a definite time-limit of say 
three years, should be placed “for it to deliver 
(sic) some progress or wind up its affairs.” Earlier 
in the same article the (All india) Khadi cnd 
Village Industries Board is asked, “in all horesty 
to wind itself up.” The law certainly provides ‘or 
the dissolution of the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission under the orders of the Central 
Government. If they or the Planning Commis on 
consider that the Commission has out-lived its 
utility, that step may undoubtedly be taken 
any time. But before the authorities do so they 
will examine the achievements of the Commiss on 
and its advisory board. These consist, principa.ly, 
in adding to the „quantum of production of 
essential consumer goods by diffusing empləy- 
ment in such productive work over nearly two 
million people spread out in a hundred thousznd 
villages. Critics of the programme may well isk 


themselves whether there is any other sector in 
{ 


+ 
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our economy where during the corresponding 
period work has been found in productive activi- 
ties ‘or equally large numbers. : 


RE-ORIENTATION OF PROGRAMME 


The critics, however, lay stress on an aspect 
of .2e khadi programme which never weighed 
wita the-Central Government or the Planning 
Commission when they gave their imprimatur 
to i. No test was laid down by either that khadi 
sheud be a basis for “influencing the course 
of tse rural economy” or “making it a people’s 
movsment” as is suggested by the critics. It is 
tho. associated with ‘the Board and the 
Corunission, the. old stalwarts of the All India 
Spin ers Association and the ardent spirits in 
the Sarva Seva Sangh, who have set a higher aim 
for the khadi and village industries movement, 
namely, making it an instrument for bringing 
abozt a transformation of the rural society. In 
their view, it is the rural community that should 
take charge of the movement, which it will do 
once the conviction dawns that though the main 
puracse of the programme is to provide work 
for some who are unemployed or underemployed, 
if pursued as an integral part of a scheme of 
agro-mdustrial developments, it can have a far- 
reach.ng effect on the rural economy in parti- 
cular and on rural life in general. It is fror, this 
poir’ of view that a re-orientation of the scheme 
of working was considered necessary by the 
Commission so as to generate among rural 
communities initiative interest and enthusiasm. 


CONNOTATION OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

Ia another set of comments the gravamen 
of the charge is that the khadi industry is not 
likely to become self-sufficient in the next few 
years. The exact connotation of the word ‘self- 
suficient? in this context is not clear. However, 
one may inquire whether there are not countries 
in different parts of the world where even the 
primacy industry of agriculture has to be kept 
alive jn the national interest with the aid of sub- 
sidies or the grant of fiscal ‘protection. Again, 
there are countries—some highly industrialized, 
where certain types of large-scale industries have 
to be subsidized or protected from foreign com- 
petitim in the national interest. Crafts which 
keep alive the skills of the people and provide a 
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useful occupation also come in for various forms 
of aid. If khadi is part of the national plans it 
is not because cotton” cloth is produced of the 
value of rupees 20 crores but because this form 
of production serves a valuable social purpose. 
The word ‘self-sufficient? has no significance in 
this context. 


i 


APPEAL FoR SWADESHI 


The allegation that the programme “‘is 
inherently unsound,” has thus ta be examined 
in the light of the social purpose which it serves 
and not because the industry “can never hope 
to stand on its own legs.” Those eminent leaders 
of the nation who preached the gospel of 
swadeshi in. the early days of the century did 
not call upon the people of the country 
to support indigenous industries and patro- 
nize the products of such industries only 
until they were able to stand on their” own 
legs. It was the duty of the people, they urged, 
to confine their purchases to the products of 
such industries even at a sacrifice, -that is even 
though the prices might be higher or, thé quality 
inferior. It is not in the interest of investors 
and entrepreneurs that-this appeal was addressed 
to the people, but because the caues of national 
progress would be furthered with the diversifi- 
cation of the economy, the generation of employ- 
ment and the reduction of pressure on the land. 
Despite planning for industrialization, the 
malaise of poverty still persists mainly in the 
shape of the stagnant conditions that pervade 
the economy of the countryside. 

Although both consumers’ goods and some 
producers’ goods are being manufactured in 
increasing volume in our country, it will be a 
bold, if not a rash, student of public affairs who 
will assert that there is reduction of dependence: on 
the land for their sole means of livelihood’ for 
the bulk of the rural population or that there 
has been a diminution in the volume of un- 
employment or underemployment in rural areas 
or that there is a diversification of the rural 
economy. The State has accepted the khadi pro- 
gramme because it has the responsibility for 
eradication of these evil features of the economy 
and it takes the view that the production of 
consumer goods through village and cottage indus- ` 


tries is one of the most suitable methods 4 of 
doing so. 


ON THE KHADI PROGRAMME 


DISPLACEMENT OF LABOUR 


Not the Staunchest supporter of the khadi 
movement has ever claimed that it is an industry 
the products of which can enter into competition 
with mill-made cloth. Hence it is hardly fair to 
condemn the movement for its failure to lower 
the costs of khadi to the level of the cost of 
production in textile mills. The replacement of 
a handloom by a powerloom displaces nearly 
half a dozen persons; that of spinning wheels by 
a spinning frame displace some 25 to 30 workers. 
Those who install spinning frames or powerlooms 
in textile mills are indifferent to what happens to 
the persons who lose their means of livelihood. 
They engage labour on wages, which may be 
higher than those earned by those who spin or 
weave with their hands, but which in no event 
are high enough to be equivalent to the aggre- 
gate earnings of the persons who are thrown 
out of work. 

It is the payment of wages to these persons 
who are likely to be displaced by the process of 
transformation from manually operated to power- 
driven spindles and looms that accounts, prin- 
cipally, for the wide disparity that exists between 
the costs of mill production and that of khadi 
production. Since the displacement is of a smaller 
order when the handloom using mill yarn is 
replaced by a power-driven loom, the disparity 
between the prices of handloom cloth and mill 
cloth is smaller. However, for certain varieties 
of handloom cloth and of coarse khadi the differ- 
ences are small. Besides, there are some special 
features of the texture of khadi fabrics or of 
handloom cloth that possess special attraction for 
customers. If this had not been the case it is 
extremely unlikely that the custom for khadi should 
have gone up ten times as it has done during the 
last ten years. It is not the rebate of 20 naye 
paise that’ alone has induced shrewd customers 
in towns and cities to purchase khadi not just 
once, but as habitual buyers. 


t 


Inasmuch as the wage component of the 
cost of production is the main factor in deter- 
mining the cost of khadi production, it is argued 
by critics that if any effort is made to increase 
“the present woefully low wages” it will have the 


COMPONENTS or Cost 
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effect of raising the price of khadi, making it the need for technological progress. If they 
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even less marketable in competition with mill- 
made cloth than is now the case. In their pro- 
gramme, those in charge have aimed at reducing 
all other costs, such as in respect of secur: 
the supply of raw materials, in organising the 
marketing of the finished products or in making 


` credit available free of interest or ak low rains. 


As a result the price of khadi has remained 
almost the same during the last ten years for 


mosi varieties despite the very considerable 
increase that has taken place in the price of 
cotton. No one having knowledge of textile 


production need be told that it is on the quality 
of cotton that its success very largely depend- 
In this respect the producer of khadi cloth F~ 
suffered grievously in recent years. There tas 
been a brisk switchover from the shorter staple 
cotton to medium and long staple and the sorts 
suitable for handspining are either scarce or 
are unavailable. This has added to the cost of 
production, inasmuch as cotton - has to be Dat - 


chased at higher cost, even for the coarser types 
of khadi. 


When Mahatma Gandhi offered a prize of 
Rs. 1 lakh for an improved charkha, his irtc:- 
tion was twofold: {i) to enable the spinnes to 
earn more and (ii) by raising the productivity 
to lower the cost of spinning. Even on the tradi- 
tional gharkha he sought to raise the level of 
eflicierty so that the spinner might get better 
wages. The ambar charkha, although it is a 
costlier and a little more complicated tool than 
the traditional charkha, holds out the prosperi 
of securing the twofold object Gandhiji had in 
view. The earnings of spinners have increased. 
weaving costs have been slightly brounght dowr, 
certain varieties of cloth have been produced 
where the disparity between the prices of kh i 
and mill cloth have been somewhat narrowed 
down. But with the increase that has taken place 
in the price of cotton, no worthwhile reductie 
in the price of khadi has been found posible. 


IMPLICATIONS OF USK or POWER 


The offer of a prize for an improved charkha 
that was made a, few years back by the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission and its recent 
decision to introduce a spinning wheel capable of 
yielding a minimum daily wage of Re. 1 indicate 
that workers in the khadi movement are alive to 


do 
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not tkink in terms of decentralized spinning with 
the aid of power, their attitude is understandable. 
The Fulk of khadi production takes place in small 
villages. The vast majority of these are not likely 
to ze served by electric power for years to come. 
A nationwide programme can be conceived of 
onl; :n terms of the resources that are available. 
Whet is available today is abundant manpower. 
When the supreme need is to make fuller use of 
it «hadi workers can scarcely be expected to 
swi: over to the use of electric power especially 
since only a few villages are likely to be electri- 
fied. 3esides, the paramount consideration with 
then: will be to ensure that the resort to electric 
power does not render idle manpower already at 
work in the handspinning industry. In case 
alternative channels of employment weré open, 
their attitude might have been different. 


PRODUCTION OF CLOTH 

a. new possibility has opened out with the 
introduction of the ambar charkha. It comes within 
the range of possibility for a rural community to 
pročuze enough cloth for its own requirements 
without every adult contributing his or her share in. 
the skape of selfspun yarn. To aim at self-sufh- 
ciercy in clothing for a village or a group of villages 
or = block area, becomes a feasible proposition, 
especially in tracts where cotton is or cam be 
growr. This was the ideal to which Mahatma 
Gardki looked forward and which Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave cherishes. There is involved in our economic 
system a twofold drain on the slender resources 
of a rural community where in the old days hand- 
spinamg was an important subsidiary industry. 
What was earned through the pursuit of this sub- 
sidisry occupation was lost to the rural commu- 
nity. Jn the top of this, it had to find the cash 
for the purchase of cloth manufactured elsewhere 
in tae production of which commodity the rural 
conrmuinity had no share. Hence Vinobaji con- 
siders that for the rehabilitation of the rural 
ecoucmy the revival of handspinning and weéav- 
ing az a basic industry should be an essential part, 
along, with a programme for the more equitable 
distribution of the lands of the village. 


PROFITABLE USE OF MANPOWER 
what is 
a campaign for 


Jast. as for the latter purpose, 
neecel according to him, is 
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the voluntary equitable distribution of land, 
similarly for imparting an industrial bias to the 
economy, there should be the provision of free 
weaving service for all who spin yarn. The rural 
community will get the cloth it needs for the 
cost of the spinning, plus the little actual over- 
heads involved. The self-spinners do not have to 
bear even these charges. The effect of such a step 
will be three fold. In the first place it may induce 
larger numbers to spin yarn for their own use ; 
secondly, it will widen the offtake of cloth locally 
and, lastly, it will enable the rural community to 
organise productive work for numbers who are 
without work for several months in a year or for 
most of the time in a working day. The use of 
manpower fully can then be undertaken: profitably 
by rural communities, thus cutting at the root of 
enforced idleness which is a corrosive force in 
the social system. The benefit of subsidized 
weaving will thus be direct on spinners and 
weavers and indirect for the rest of the community. 

The grant of the subsidy at the stage of 
production replaces the existing rebate on sales. 
But the effect of the subsidy on costs will be such 
as to reduce the price at which the cloth will be 
marketed, with all other charges remaning the 
same. Hence the urban customers will get khadi 
at the same rate as heretofore and there need be 
no reduction in the volume of sales on that ground 
since there is no increase in‘ the price of khadi. 
Moreover, there will be no additional demand 
made on the public exchequer for larger grants, 
for the quantum of assistance required is estimated 
to be of the same order as at present. Expansion 
of production may, of course, involve an 
additional outlay. 

There is not much substance in the fear 
entertained in some quarters that subsidization at 
the stage of production will open wide the gates 
of corruption. It is true that the number of centres 
where the subsidy will be payable will be larger 
than the number of centres where khadi is sold. 
It will not, however, be any more difficult to 
control the payment of subsidy or to check accounts 
than is the case at present. 


ra 


A Socar SECURITY MEASURE 


All that has preceded is intended to present 
the rationale of a khadi programme reoriented 
in the manner now proposed by the Khadi and 
Village Industries Coommission. No longer is 
khadi a mere “ritual,”. as suggested in the 


WAGE-OUTPUT RELATION IN SMALL INDUSTRY 


columns of one journal, or, as another phrases 
it, “a wasteful and unproductive programme in 
which the taxpayers’ money is being frittered 
away.” The achievements recorded during the 
last ten years—-apart from the valuable services 
rendered by the All-India Spinners’ Association 
in years past—~are a testimony to the contribution 
that khadi has made towards the progress of the 
nation by keeping alive and reinvigorating a 
basic industry’ of the countryside which suffered 
grievously from the fiscal policies of our foreign 
rulers and under the impact of - unregulated 
industrialization. 

The problem of underemployment and un- 
employment is even more acute than it was when 


~ 
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Mahatma Gandhi formulated the programme for 
the revival of the khadi industry 45 years ago. 
Other countries have undertaken costly- schemes 
for the relief óf such unemployment. We have 
no scheme of social security covering relief of 
unemployment except to a limited extent ior 
organised labour in ndustries. In the absence of a 
full-fledged scheme of social security, funds 
devoted to the furtherance of this movemeni 
should therefore be looked upon as those spent 
on an alternative form of social securily 
covering a large vulnerable section of the 
population, which should be all the more welcoine 
because it provides work for people instead oi 
helping them with doles. 
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WAGE-OUTPUT RELATION IN SMALL INDUSTRY 
By Miss BELA BOSE, M.A. 


Exploitation of consumers is a latest 
development of the take otf stage in most_of 
the newly developing countries. India 1s not 
an exception to this genera! trend, Labour, 
an essential ingredient Of expanding eco- 
nomy, succeeds in taking out the maximum 
from capital by all possible means. Capital, 
on the other hand, is compelled to concede 
to the demands of labour. he two vital par- 
ties of production function are thus satistied 
and the Government is also relieved. The out- 
come of the truce is soaring prices and the 
crucification of the consumers, the most un- 
known, most disrespected and unorganised 
party in the production truce. 

To maintain economic stability and 
particularly to maintain the tempo of growth 
unabated, this trend in developing and ex- 
panding indusries needs ‘immediate repres- 
sion. Reduction of price for the benefit of 
consumers is the most perplexing question. 
What is the solution? Industrial truce or 

“labour. legislation would not appease 
unscrupulous capital or labour. Neither 
enhancement of dearness allowances is the 
solution. A change in the industrial struc- 
ture is the only way to bring lasting results. 
Dispersal of labour and management may 
stop this onslaught, on consumers. An 


analysis of production functions in firms of 
different size groups clearly reveals ihe 
myth of high price mechanism, and this 
analysis emphasisés ‘that truce between 
labour and management should be broken 
and dispersed in the interest of consumers 
and producers alike and also for the healthy 
development of the economy. 

In this paper an analysis of labour pro- 
ductivity in different firms is made on the 
basis af data furnished by the census of 
Manufactures of India for 28 industries. In 
measuring labour productivity, it is econo- 
mically more scientific to measure output 


. in terms of money expenses made for labour 


instead of physical, output. Physical pro- 
ductivity of labour i.e. output per unit of 
labour employed, depends on a variety of 
factors of which labour is not an independ- 
entand isolated item. Apart from that, to 
an individual proprietor it is not the physical 
volume of labour, and the physical volume of 
output which is important. He is more mte- 
rested in the money expenses he is to make 
for employing a unit of labour and the value 
he gets in return. His object is to maximise 
his output or income and to minimise the 
expenses on factors, including labour. His 
calculation in employing one unit of addi- 


a 
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tional labour will be determined by the 
mézrginal productivity of labour and the 
current wage at which he could have engag- 
ec. che man. Hence from the entrepreneur's 
standpoint to be economic and efficierli, the 
firm must spend less on labour. It is there- 
fore *essential, that wage/output relation 
should be assessed to estimate the level of 
efficiency of a firm. This may be regarded as 
a more realistic approach to the measure- 
mant of productivity of a firm, as it will give 
ar .ndication of the competitive strength of 
different units. Wage/output ratios indicate” 
how much in money value is added to the 
firm spending one’ unit of money on labour. 
Wage here is used to mean paymenis 
mañe to labour as wages and salaries and 
other benefits in money terms. This in- 
cludes the total expenses incurred by the 
em sloyer or the firm on the total employees, 
- bos workers as well as persons other than 
` ‘workers. This however does not include 
frixge benefits granted by the firms to the 
werkers. Output on the other hand refers to 
gross output raised by the labour. This is 
alsc the money value of the physical volume 
of output and is deflated by the wholesale 
price index based on 1950 price level. Wage/ 
output ratio in firms of different size groups 
determined on the basis of numbers of 
workers is compared with the normal stand- 
arc. That is, the wage/output ratio in a 
par‘icular industry as a whole is taken to 
be the normal ‘standard under existing eco- 
nomic conditions of the country. This stand- 
ard, however, may not be very promising in 
comparison to other. countries. But ‘for 
Indian industries it is this normal level 
which all units should aspire to attain. The 
ratio of individual firms is to be compared 
with this normal. levels. The following 
Tab.e gives in details the output raised per 
unit of money wage paid in, different enter- 
prises' of different size groups. Here the 
average of five years from 1953 to 1957 is 
given. (Please see table on next page.) 
The analysis of the table shows that 
smail units in general produce maximum 
amount of output in return for one unit of 
money wage in the majority of the indus- 
tries. Except .in 7 cases the small units 
procuce more than the normal level or the 
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level of the industry as a whole. These are 
starch, soap, glass and glass wares, cera- 
mics, bicycle, electric lamps and electric 
fans. Only in 4 cases out of 27, large units 
produce more tham small units and they are 
soap, glass and glass wares, plywood and 
electric fans. Out of 27 industries only in 
7 cases the medium units produce more than 
the small. This medium group however is 
nearér to the levels of small groups than the 
jarger units. The difference between iarge 
and small units is far’ greater. The first 
position in'respect of wage/output is scored 
by small units followed by the medium and 
the last place goes to large units. Thus 
there exists some definite correlation þe- 
tween size and wage/output ratio. A regu- 
lar trend is observed in this respect. As size 
increases the wage/output ratio diminishes. 
That is, the output per unit of wage dimini- 
shes in almost all the industries when the 
size increases. . 
This trend unmistakably proves that 
small units spend minimum but raise maxi- 
mum. which appears to be paradoxical when 
labour productivity in physical terms is low 
in small units. But this analysis shows that 
to an entrepreneur the small enterprise is 
not at all unremunerative as it pays him 
unexpectantly high money income. This 
income, however, does not imply profit which ` 
is a function of different sorts of factors. 
This lower productivity per unit of physical 
labour is not at all uneconomic to the pro- 
prietor of small units as he gets more than 
what he pays. Here, perhaps, lies the sus- 
taining strength of small units and thus gives 
an explanation of the persistence of, small 
units even in these days of giganto-phobia. 
The entrepreneur is not at all in disadvan- 
tage in maintaining the structure of his firm, 
small. Labour if engaged in large units would 
have got more in exchange of their effort. 
To raise a particular amount of output the 
management in large units would have to 
pay more in wages. The cost of production 
would have automatically been high. The 
incidence of this high cost is undoubtedly 
on the consumers as they have no other 
alternatives in these days of planning and 
import restrictions. At the cost of consumers, 


_jabour and capital are being benefited. 
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Labour and capital thus jointly exploit the 
consumers. This is the significance of rising 
prices. This analysis of wage/output rela- 
tion in small units reveals that by employing 
labour in small units more output may be 
raised at lower cost and hence be a boon to 
consumers through lower prices. Break- 
down of industrial structure in small units 
is the only tentative solution to this new 
problem of consumer exploitation. It may 
be argued that entrepreneurs in small units 
are exploiting labour by giving them less 
than their marginal productivity. One 
thing must be remembered that entre- 
preneurs must pay the current wage rate to 
employ a unit of labour and that wage must 
have been sufficient to maintain labour. 
Labour is getting less than their marginal 
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productivity but not less than the curre:: 
money wage and this is quite a normal phe- 
nomenon of the capitalistic system of produc- 
tion. Management in large firms on the othe 
hand is exploiting the consumers. They are 
compelled to pay high wages and, thereio:«. 
raise the price but still earn higher profi«. 
Thus the entrepreneurs in large firms squec > 
the consumers to satisfy their lust for high 
profit. The interest of consumers is jeoparsi-- 
ed for the benefit of the capitalist and a sme ll 
group of industrial labourers. Employme. 
of labour in small units eliminates this evil 
of modern capitalistic production. And 1: 
labour-management be regarded as a stans- 
ard of efficiency, then this wage/outpy 
analysis of small units definitely proves that 
small units are efficient. 


Table 
Wage/output ratio in different times in relation to Normal level: (in Rs.) 


Small 
Industry : Normal Below 20/49 50/90 100/ 
level 20 
1. Wheat 34 44.2 46 
2. Rice Milling 30.6 23.2 344 
3. Biscuit 8.0 7.0 8.4 
4. Fruit processing 8.8 124 9.2. 
5. Sugar 96 214 10.0 
6. Distilleries 5.8 3.4 8.0 
7. Starch 16.4 9.0 .12.8 
8A. Vegetable oils 8.0 33.8 444 
8B. Edible oils 
hydrogeneted 29.8 16.6 

9. Paints 10.6 102 11.2 
10. Soap 13.8 8.8 10.4 
J1. Tanning 11.8 90 12.4 
12. Cement 8.2 
13. Glass : 3.0 1.2 2.8 
14. Ceramics 2.0 1.2 1.6 
15. Plywood 6.4 6.8 6.0 
16. Paper 60 40 68 
17. Match 30 1.2 2.4 
18. Cotton textiles 38 4.0 5.8 
19. Woollen textiles 6.6 7.0 144 
20. Jute textiles 3.8 
a. Chemicals 7.2 18.2 8.6 
22. Aluminium 10.0 90 16.0 
23. Iron and Steel 44 9.2 10.2 
24. Bicycle 6.0 4.2 5.4 
25. Sewing machine 28 56 5.2 
26. Electric lamp 44 40 2.2 
27. Electric fans 3.4 1.8 22 
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Medium a Large 
250/ 500/. 1000/ 2000/ 5000, 


249 . 499 999 1999 4999 above 
414 33.6 40.6 39.6 ome ae 
302 24 246 .. 
90 86 86 7.3 
66 14. 80 co. sr mi 
50 44 130 98 98 80 
60 58 50 .. 
126 120 174 68 
414 340 348 114 
29.2 33.0 356 220 .. - 
94 80 92 84 53 
10.0 54 88 112 15.8 
164 126 76 52 .. 
66 94 78 12 
22 26 32 32 24 
28 22 22 20 418 20 
60 64 48 83 .. .. 
68 66 44 56 ° 64 6,0 
58 62 48 50 32 3.0 
62 66 60 58 38 36 3.0 
98 i36 92 68 52 42 
- 64 33 40 40 38 108 
88 78 70 80 48 60 68 
10.2 114 102 102 106 68 
86 92 62 70 70 44 44 
‘54 50 80 76 52 .. 
38 384 .... 2.6 
36 60 58 36 .. 
40 42 36 36 36 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


By A FRENCHWOMAN 


OLR great poet Victor Hugo once said, in answer 
tc some critics accusing him of talking too much 
about himself: “When I speak of myself, I 
speak of yourselves, because there is no difference 
br-ween you and I.” 

This answer is truly admirable, and has a 
vedantic ring, though it is doubtful if Victor Hugo 
erer read the Upanishads. It enables one to speak 
freely of one’s, experiences, because, indeed, they 
are, or may be, happening to any one among us.— 
“othing that is human can be foreign to me” 
—-as said a Latin philosopher more than two 
thousand years ago. 

That is why I feel at liberty to speak of 
Svami Vivekananda as I understand him, being 
fi.ly convinced that the story of my love for 
hm. though personal, will reach every Indian 
haart. 

My first contact with this sublime personality 
cune through a book written by Romain 
Rolland whose name is famous in France 
because he had the great honour to be the first 
to write the “Life of Ramakrishna” (published in 
1228), whch met with a tremendous success. 
Fis “Life of Vivekananda” not only covers the 
exisodes of the Swami’s life, but contains as well 
a very accurate, though brief, description .of 
Tician thought and Indian metaphysics. [I was 
then immersed in my University studies in 
English literature, and though rather thrilled, I 
Cid not then give the book more than a passing 
interest. India was so far, and seemed so very 
s vange ! 

It was years later, fifteen years I think, that 
I fell ill of a very dreadful disease, which led me 
t> death’s door. I underwent an operation, and 
i: was while I lay weak and rather morose on a 
clinic bed, that a benevolent friend brought me 
Ææ a solace against worry 
Vivekananda : Karma—Bhakti—and Raja. Though 
s.Tering very much, I opened the book and 
legan my reading with the ~ “Raja Yoga.” I 
was all alone, in my little white room, after the 
customary visits of relatives and friends, and I 

wil never forget the shock it gave me. I had no 


“The Yogas” of 


sooner read a few pages of this truly extraordinary 
text, that I felt as if, out of a blue sky, a thunder- 
bolt had crashed down into the silence of the 
establishment. Ceiling, walls, and window seemed 
to disappear in a kind of hazy whirl, leaving me 
panting for breath, while the inmost recesses of 
my soul were laid bare and trembling. I remembex 
I heard myself gasping: “At last I have found ! 
At last, I have found the Truth !” 

I do not know how long this crisis lasted. 
The book lay open on my bed, and I seemed to 
look upon vistas afd vistas of luminous white 
clouds, upon which my soul rode with a majestic 


freedom, as if it had at last found the Harbour 


where there is only Peace. Then, all of a sudden, 
out of this indescribable Nothing, a Being came 
out, He was turbaned, and he had in his hand 
a bunch of strange flowers. I had never seen a 
portait of Vivekananda (as far as I could 
remember), but I recognized him immediately, as 
I recognized the flowers as being lotus-flowers, 
though they do not grow in our ‘climate and I 
had never even seen a drawing of them. 

Vivekananda was laughing, with a kind of 
boyish laughter, and his face seemed to me one 
of the most beautiful human faces I had ever 
looked upon. He radiated strength, but I could 
see his heart, in the light emanating from him. 
Strange to say, this heart was. bleeding, and had 
bled during his life-time, for all the sufferings 
of mankind. He offered at once to me‘the most’ 
extraordinary energy and the most marvellous 
love. But he was laughing, laughing, and waving 
before me the golden lotus-flowers, as if they too 
had a significance unknown to me. I now know 
that they represented Wisdom, so that the vision 
was complete : Force—Love-—~and Wisdom. 

All the while, my poor lacerated body was 
making its claims on my attention, and I f 
acutely my weakness, my loneliness, anl my suffer- 
ings. With all the energy left in me, I cried with 
the voice of the soul: “O Swami Vivekananda, 
why do you laugh like that ? Don’t you see how 
very hard is my lot ? I have just been operated, 
I may die, and still you seem to laugh at me !”-— 
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With a sonorors voice which rolled in my subtle ` 
-ears” like a gong, he answered: “You are not: 
weak! You are not ill! Be strong, rise, and 


‘work, for you have many things to do before you 
die !” 


_ Then slowly, slowly, he lisappeared, still 
waving the golden lotuses, still transported with 
- his heavenly bliss, and the clinic walls and 

windows took back their ordnary appearance, in 
the ` failing grey light eb a Tonua twilight in 
Paris. 


“a, 


a " That was my first contact with Vivekananda. 
I recovered—more or less—exactly as he had 
. foretold; and I read, and re-read; and read:again; 

“all his works, from the “Yogas” to his “Letters,” 
from the “Inspired talks” to his “Jnana.” What, 
„at twenty, I had not understood under the pen of 
~ Romain Rolland, appeared _ to me clearer and 

"clearer when expressed in the Swami’s style. 
His .way of writing suits exactly western 
students: the prose is clear, the \sentences 

short, and he ‚uses no high-flown ‘words, 
no long-winded sentences, nothing of this heavy 
and ponderous phrasing which used to distress 
and confuse me during my year of “Philosophy” 
at the Secondary School. Under his tuition (and 
even if I had‘ not meanwhile met my Guru, it 
would: have been the same), the. whole Indian 
thought revealed itself to me, as a traveller dis- 
covers from a height the cupolas and towers of 

> a wonderful city in the glory of the sunset. The 
centuries rolled back, and conjured up by 

Vivekenanda’s simple and powerful eloquence, the 
Rishis came forth, the forest hermitages appeared 
into view, the Sages smiled at me, and I came at 

alast into my legitimate inheritance : the right to 


Know tle Truth. 


I remember as if it were yesterday, though 
thirteen other years have passed over my head, 
the keen joy I derived from the studies of the 
Yogas. So there existed on the earth a people who 
had made of Religion a Science, who had codi- 
fied, marked down, and carefully measured the 
different paths man can take in order to reach 
God !—It was to me as beautiful as the Greek 


Parthenon; as rigorous and harmonious as an, 


Euclid propositon, and naturally far more 
important, since it quenched my thirst and 
appeased my soul’s hunger! Impelled by this 
incredible discovery, I procured later on the 
“Upanishads”, and I made of the “Gita” my 
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favourite reading. I dipped in ` the voniai 
adventures of Sri Rama; or in, thë mapua 
teachings of Sri Ramana Maharshi. But where wa 
I, if I had not begun earlier by the works ci 
Swami Vivekaħanda ? For a Western minc, 
nourished in _ the lap of the Alma Mates 4h 
University, the. realm of Eastern thought cnl 
Eastern lore is about as difficult to enter as ih: 
charmed forest where the Prince had to discover 
the Sleeping Princess’s Castle. I was helped on 
. by my beloved Guru, but his vast intelligence was 
very often :too much for me. When a difficult poini 
in metaphysics had been reached, when I began 
to despair of ever. penetrating, Shankara’s. thought, 
I would dive- again in" -the beloved pages oi 
Narendra Nath. When Goan came along. in 
these moments when the soul seems to walls 
in the “slough of despond” and hope seems tu 
fly away never to come again, it was'to him tha: 
I would turn. “Be strong ! Be free!” repeated his 
voice, in exactly the same terms I had heard in 
the clinic. ”You are not this poor being weigh-c. 
down by the cares of life, you are He, you are 
divine !” and I would shoulder on the old burden 
and plod walong with a renewed strength, because 
I believed his message was true. He would ther. 
appear as the embodiment of his people’s heart. 
while his love would penetrate my soul and make: 
it glow’again as one breathes on .smoulderin<g 
embers. bi 

I further know as a matter of fact. that I ew 
by no means the only one to whom he not only 
brought the Upanishads’ message in a crysta 
clear form, but to whom he appeared in momerts 
of meditation or of worries. He had, during his 
life-time, paid several visits to France, but they 
were flying visits, and he was too much engrossec 
with the Anglo-saxon civilisation, be it Englist 


‘or American.: Does he want now to make up for 


the overlook ? I rather think that, true Guru anc 
awakener of souls that he is, he plays on ou 
subtle bodies to enforce his teachings, for there 
is no true teaching if it does not reach the inner 


‘most soul. He hovers over us as a mother-birc 


on the wing near her young, and it seems, he 
cannot wrench his great heart from this mankinc 
he loved with such a strong love. I daresay tha‘ 
if we could receive the confidences of Eskimos 
in the Straits of Behring, or of American Indians 
lost in the heights. of the Andes, we would hear 
many a strange tale. Being French, I can speak 
only of my compatriots, but I am sure he come: 


~~ 


Al} 
to all sincere souls, of 
education. 

He is in France considered as one of the 
ercutest heroes who ever appeared on the planet. 
It .s surprising how sometimes in townlets of our 
previnges one may come across an admirer of his 
genus one would hardly think one could meet 
there. Spiritualistic societies, philosophers, writers, 
an] even modest and obscure folk, know him, 
haa read his works, or read his life. 
Vi-exananda, before being a son of India, before 
even being Sri Ramakrishna’s messenger, is the 
corzmon treasure of all humanity. 
his xeen logic, his wonderfully clear intellect 
apneal to us, because we have, or strive to have, 
the same racial qualities. The French people will 
ali-ays listen to a thinkers message, provided 
he 2xpresses himself clearly- and his ideas make 
serse. It is not for nothing that in 1792 Robes- 
piere led in severe garb and composed mien the 
precession of the Goddess Reason! The true 
Goadess Reason, had he but known; may be 
found in the Upanishads and there only, but 
witzout Vivekananda who would have thought in 
ou land to look for Her in their pages ?- 

But it is not only because Vivekananda was 
on: of the greatest Instructors history has known 
thet he exerts such an influence over European 
sot is, He not only sowed to the four winds, of the 
Heavens the great ideas .of the Vedas, he fs not 
ony} in our eyes the true hero so dear to 
.Ca-lisle’s heart, he is as well a saini, a lover of 
Goi. There is in France—and may it never dis- 
appear !—a rich soil of spirituality which, 
thrvgh our centuries of Christian civilization 
edo back to the time of the Druids of Gaul. 
A Brazilian friend once said to me: “France is 
the land of Saints.” And that is rigorously true. 
Ow saints are our glory, our protection, and the 
everlasting helpers of every soul. They may grow 
dim in the people’s recollection, they may be 
moze or less forgotten under the devastating 
influence of a machine-making era, but they are 
_stil there, and their bones are buried in the 
earn of our ancestors. They still live in the 
nation’s subconscious, and I do not believe that 
we ever shall lack new saints, sincere priests, 
anc chaste monks. To this France of the saints, 
Vivekananda has spoken the language of the 


regardless race or 


For us 


His energy,” 
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saints, and those who know him hail in him the 
true bhakta, the man whose, great heart was 
dedicated to the Eternal. He had in his hands 


the precious golden cup of Sri Ramakrishna’s' 


brimming love and he has offered this cup to 
us so that we may be able to drink of its sweet 
liquor. He has translated the message of’ his 
ineffable Guru in terms a school boy could grasp, 
and doing so, he has enabled us to better under- 
stand the Christ’s teachings. Under his magic 
touch, the Sermon on the Mount has assumed for 
us a deeper significance, and it is through his 
love of God that we love' Jesus better. 

The gospel he taught was universal—as was 
Sri Ramakrishna’s message. His advent is one of © 
the assets that will eventually lead mankind to 
join hands over the corpses of prejudices and 
bigotry. It is my belief that, as the years roll on, 
as Science unites ever more the nations and races 
in a common pursuit of knowledge and a common 
front against poverty, ignorance and squalor, 
Vivekananda’s life and teaching will play a greater 
and greater role. It is not exaggreation to say 
that even in Politics his ideas hold good. He was 
a kshatriya, but in his love for mankind and his 
wonderful insight, he has hailed the advance of 


the Sudras and recognised the right of the 
people to live and work in safety. His great 
motto was “Be free !”, but the freedom he 


advocated was not only spiritual, he has denounced 


“as well the faults of society against the down- 


trodden, the miserable, of this earth, the people 
condemned by their so-called betters to an ever- 
lasting life of poverty and ignorance. Mankind, 
as far as we can see, has raised itself at last and 
its hesitating steps have begun to tread the path 
which leads to true internationalism. Among its 
guides on this difficult journey, Vivekananda will 
be foremost, and his influence will be felt for 
centuries, even by men who know nothing of him. 

Such is the power of the Sages !—Rama- 
krishna the sweet Son of Gol, not known to the 
great world, hidden in the shade of the 
Dakshineswar trees—Vivekananda the hero, cross- 
ing the “black waters’: and thundering in 
American cities They have delivered 
India. Now they have to deliver the world. May 
their blessings achieve the task, helped on by 
all the great souls, past and future, of humanity! 
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RECENT TRENDS IN INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 
By ASHOKE MOHAN RAY, M.A., WB.CS. 


(Concluded from the previous issue) 


As a result of the legislation which has 


© 
been enacted, in most States there now come 


b- 
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into existence as interconnected structure 
of cemocratic statutory bodies within the 
district above the village level which are 
organically linked up with village Pancha- 
yats. In all the States, village panchayats 
are elected on the basis of adult suffrage. 
The sarpanch or the president of the pancha- 
yat is elected by the members of the Pancha- 
yat from among themselves except in the 
States of Assam, Bihar, Rajasthan, U.P. and 
Punjab, where he is elected by the gram 
sabha which consists of the entire adult 
population of the village. 

For. the constitution of Panchayat 
Samitis, different systems are in force. 
sarpanchas are ex-officio members in Andhra 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, U.P., Gujarat and Bihar. 
In Orissa, in addition to sarpanch, each 
Panchayat elcets a second representative, 
who must not be a member of the village 
Panchayat, to the Panchayat Samitis. In 
Madras according to the legislation, the 


sarpanchas and panches of each village 
Panchayat send one representative from. 


amongst themselves to the Panchayat Samiti. 
In Punjab and Madhya Pradesh, panches 
and sarpanchas of the Panchayat in the 
blocks form an electoral college for electing 
the members of the Panchayat Samiti. In 
Assam and Mysore, members of the Pancha- 
yat Samity are elected directly by adult suff- 
rage. In Maharastra, direct election based 
on the adult suffrage are held for the Zila 


© Parishad. Members elected to the district 


body are also members of the . Panchayat 
Samiti, which includes, in addition, a num- 


y ber of Sarpanchas elected by electoral 


colleges composed of panches. In U.P. all 
sarvanches are members of the Panchayat 
samity, which also includes a certain num- 
ber of members elected directly. | 

As regards Zila Parishads, there are 
three sets of arrangements in force. 


Pad 


- (i) In Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bikar, 
M.P., Orissa, Mysore and Rajas- 
than, the Presidents of all the Pan- 
chayat Samitis are ex-officio mow- 
bers. of the Zila Parishads. 

(ii) In Punjab, in addition to ihe 
Chairman of Panchayat Samitis. a 
number of representatives cc 
elected by Panchayat Sain ‘s 
from among their members. 

In Gujarat, Maharastra, and U »”. 

the Zila Parishad includes me':- 
bers elected on the basis of acu'l 

suffrage as well as the Presidir s 

of Panchayat Samitis. 

In addition, in Gujarat and U.P. tar 
chayat Samitis elect a certain numbc 
members from amongst themselves to ‘ic 
Zila Parishad. In West Bengal, the Panciu sa. 
Samitis, Zila Parishid Bill has been pos. 
by the legislature. 

The functions of Panchayat Samitis : c 
clude» municipal and other developne +: 
functions and development functions rcial- 
ing to agriculture and other prograia. Wa 
whose execution has been assigned to ines 
bodies. In most states the Zila Parishxs 
are given powers. of general guidance and 
supervision over the Panchayat Samitis. in 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, M.P. and U.P. ihe 
Zila Parishad has been given the power io 
supervise the working of the Panchayai. Bo- 
sides, the supervisory and advisory furce- 
tions, establishment, maintenance and es- 
pansion of secondary, vocational and indu% 
trial schools and securing the executio. ol 
plans common to two or more blocks are 
functions of the Andhra Pradesh Zila Pavi- 
shad. In Maharastra and Gujarat, the Zila 
Parishad has been made the effectiveer nil 
for the administration of development pro- 
grammes. In other states, Zila Parishads 
have not been given any executive functions. 

Accorring to Shree V.T. Krishnamachari 
(Report on Indian and State Administrative 


Gii) 


tl 


ALE 


Service and Problem of District Administra- 
tion, 1962 p 35) the principal duties which 
have to be undertaken within the district and 
which, in turn, raise a variety of adminis- 
trative and other problems are: 

(1) Préparation and implementation of 
village agricultural production plans 
and plans for basic minimum ame- 
nities for the village. 

(2) Preparation and implementation of 

block development plans. 
Preparation and implementation of 
district development plans. 
Assisting in the implementation of 
land reform programme, assisting 
the economically weaker sections of 
the village community, developing 
co-operatives and rural industries 
etc. 

~> is against this background of the 
constitution and functions of the Panchayat 
institution that one has to examine the rela- 
tiorsaip between the permanent civil serv- 
ants and non-officials. We will discuss the 
roles of Collector.and B.D.O.in Panchayati 
Raj as they will have to play significant parts 
with two important tiers of the system—the 
Zila Parishad and Panchayat Samitis Yes- 
pectively. 

To begin with, Panchayati Raj has been 
given the responsibility for pushin through 
the programme of a welfare state in ‘the 
field. But, as Shree B. Sivaraman, Chief 
Seertztary, to the Government of Orissa has 
put it, (I.J.P.A. Vol. VIII No. 4 p. 494), it is 
not = force of administration independent 
of State administration. It is also the 
opinion of Shree V.T. Krishnamachari that 
at the present stage of development it is 
necessary that village panchayats, pancha- 
yat samitis and Zila Parishads should be 
built up as institutions carrying out the 
policies embodied in the plan and laid down 
by Scate Governments with the approval of 
Stat= legislation. The constitutions places 
the Szate as the unit of administration and 
_the unit of authority for administration and 
all tne administrative systems within the 
State derive their authoritv from the State 
bv celegation. Panchayat Rai is one limb 
of administration and is a means of decen- 
tralisazion of the authority of implementa- 


(3) 
(4) 
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tion in the field. The source of power is the 
State, therefore the ultimate responsibility 
of the State for the welfare of the citizen has 
not been removed. The collector’s position 
in Panchayati Raj arises out of the respon- 
sibilities of the State. As his area of operation 
coincided with the area of the Zila Parishad 
he has automatically come into the picture 
as the eyes and ears of Government. 

It is true that the varying forms of 
democratic decentralisation adopted in the 
various States called for a reorientation of 


the fundamental .character of Collector’s 


office. Where previously the Collector 


ordered, he now has to persuade and convince. 
‘Where he previously inspected and punish-. 


led, he now advised and gently corrected. 
Where ‘previously be commanded, he now 


led and encouraged. In the new order, the 


Collector has been made a regular member 
of the Zila. Parishad in Andhra Pradesh- and 
a member without voting rights in Gujarat, 
Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan. He can 
attend the meetings of the Zila Parishad 


without voting rights in Utter Pradesh and 


Bihar.: In Madras and Mysore, the Collector 
is the Chairman of the district development 
council. His position, however, continues 
to be focal in all the States. Everywhere 
the Gowernment apparently feel that he 
could represent the Government and that 
administration will not function effectively 
unless he co-ordinates the various wings and 
unless his authority is felt by.them. To the 
non-official world he is the source of advice, 
guidance, assistance and finally of appeal. 
From a symbol of power, as Shree M. P. Rai 


has put it, he is being transformed to a eee 


bol of service and authority. 


The Collector’s important position in the 


changing context of experiments in decen- 
tralised democracv has depended on two 
contributing factors: (a) the trust and con- 
fidence that the Government have revosed 
in him as a consequence of his selection to 
his post on consideration of merit and expe- 
rience have maintained his position as agent 


_ 


of the Government at district level (b) the- 


faith which the people of the district in his 
charge continue by and large to revose in 
him’ On all controversial problems Gov- 
ernment and people alike have always turn- 
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ed to the Collector for objective views and 
non-partisan executive action. 

in some nelas aad in some ways, his 
position will be what it has always been. As 
the agent and representative of Govern he 
is likely to continue to be the ‘eyes and ears’ 
of Government. He may not in the future, be 
the only channel of communication between 
_ the Government and the people but he will 
always be the most important channel and 
when controversies or conflicts arise the only 
dependable channel. There will also be a 
wide field of governmental activity e.g. re- 
gulatory functions in the fields of Revenue 
and Land Records administration, General 
administration, Criminal administration: and 
Law and order. It is in the flield of deve- 
lopmental activity alone that his role is in 
some directions widening and in others 
changing into a new form. 

Developmental duties are nothing new 
to the Collector and were of importance 
even in the Company days, though the 
weight and sense of proportion were differ- 
ent. The- nation-building activities have 
become normal functions of Government and 
with changes of political forms, the Collec- 
tor’s role.can no longer remain the same. 
The responsibility for these has been placed 
in the hands of the elected representatives 
of the people in varying forms. One com- 
mon pattern in all the States is that executive 
‘agencies are directly or eventually controll- 
ed by the Government and with increased 
decentralisation and delegation of powers 
the need for an agency to co-ordinate the 
work of these agencies has increased. In all 
, the States, it has been accepted that the 
necessary powers of co-ordination can best 
be exercised by the Collector. At present, 
the Collector has no alternate to such a 
choice. 

The Panchayat Samiti and the Zila Pari- 
shad have responsibilities for co-ordinating 
the welfare programme in their areas and 
distributing various funds that are éarmark- 
xd by Government for development work in 
the district. The potential for taxation 
either at the Panchayat Samiti or at the Zila 
Parishad level is very _small. Direct res- 
ponsibility for collection of any such taxa- 
tion has generally not been placed oi either 


kad 
- 


the Panchayat Samiti or Zila Parishad. These 
bodies therefore substantially deal wita 
funds for which they have not sweated. The 
powers to give monetary favour without the 
responsibility for finding the money is 2 
corrupting influence. Some Control in th:: 
matter is necessary. The Collector is to exel - 
cise such control. The Collector, moreover he 3 
been given the power of supervision over Ir - 
stitutions. There is need for a convention to 
give Collectors powers in implementing 
necessary works in the areas which may k€ 
neglected because of party pulls and facticc ; 
or general lethargy. Besides, his role z; 
principal executive and chief co-ordinator 
between those responsible for the work cì 
the various agencies, The Collector will have 
to play a new and difficult role in the field c £ 
working of democratic institutions. For, 
success in the development field, close liaso 

between the Government and democréti: 
institutions at the village and district level: 
are of great importance. The channel c? 
communication will obviously be the Co.- 

lector, but for the satisfactory working ci 
development programmes, mere commun. 

cation will not do. The Collector is now rte- 
quired to pursuade, convince and encouragc. 

As regards control over development ser- 
vices, there has been a pull that the elecic: 
body must have control fully over its servu- 
ces. The personnel for the executive cadro 
however, comes from the State cadres fe? 
the services, Extra institutional loyalties, 
therefore, are bound to arise. Unless ther: 
is a strong co-ordinating and enfocinz 
agency, the executive arms of the Panché- 
yati Raj will become ineffective. The Co-_- 


‘lector, who was the chairman of the old Dis- 


trict Development Committee has automati- 
‘cally stepped into the position of a control- 
ing agency of the development services i. 
the district. > 

The upshot of the above diseussion has 
been brilliantly summed up by Shree E. 
Sivaraman. Panchayati Raj is like the Ratz. 
of Lord Jagannath. The motive power has 
to come from the mass. Unless democracy 
decides to pull together and pullin one 
direction the Rath cannot move. Vast motiv2 
power is required. The Collector is very 
much like the director of the show. He ca; 


di 


acvise on moderating pulls and evening out 
pis. He can order the braking of the Rath. 
If we expect the Collector to supply the 
mcvive power, we ane be asking for the 
irapossible. 


These observations equally apply to 
B.D.O’s role in Panchayati Raj. When the 
P.achayati Raj institution were introduced 
it was thought that the B.D.O. as the Execu- 
ti-e representative of State Government at 
block level would have fewer functions. The 
curent thinking (the latest being the Diwa- 
ker Report on the position of Gram Sabha in 
Pz=xchayati Raj movement) is that the B.D.O. 
sksuld be responsible to the Pradhan and the 
_latters’ supervision over the Panchayati 
Saniti staff should be exercised through the 
B.—.0. The Pradhan should also write the 
confidential reports of all extension officers, 
inc.uding the revenue officer, posted at 
Black Hqrs. It is also admitted that the B.D.O. 
shatld have the status of a Provincial Civil 
Service Officer so that he could command 
cozfidence and ensure smooth functioning 
of the administration of the Panchayat 
Saniti. In reality, the S.D.O. and Collector 
ha.e still powers atleast in West Bengal to 
prztect the B.D.O.S against vindictive Pra- 
dran in case they are satisfied that ,B.D.O. 
he= acted in accordance with the policies of 
thsir superiors and Government. The fact 
remains that there will be dual control over 
B.D Os. When the Panchayati Raj institu- 
tim will be in full swing, immediate 
cozirol by the Pradhan and also control 
by S.D.Os and Collectors will be simul- 
taneous. No final comment can be made 
at chis stage about this dual control and 
suzervision of work of B.D.O. For this re- 
laticnship is still in the stage of experiment. 
Healthy conventions have to grow. But the 
roe of the B.D.O. and his extension staff is 
nci thereby nominated. According to Shree 
V. T. Krishnamachari the extension officers 
should function as a team under the general 
gu aance of the B.D.O. and assist the Pancha- 
ya: Samiti by seeing to the technical sound- 
ness in execution of projects. The B.D.O. will 
ale act as co-ordinator of different techni- 
cal programmes and act as friend, philosopher 
anq guide to the proper planning and exe- 
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cution of works within the jurisdiction of 
Panchayat Samitis. 

It is true that in the new set up B.D.O. 
and his extension team have a difficult role 
to play in the transitional phase. They will 
have to work in dual capacity—as an ad- 
ministrative organ of the local authorities 
and.also as an agency of Government help- 
ing the development of local authorities. A - 
gradual change has been advocated by _ 
writers like Shree B. Mukherjee, LCS. 
(1.J.P.A. Vol. VII No. 3 p 315) According -to 
them, B.D.QOs. link with the Collector should 
be retained, so that he continues to get the 
latter’s help and guidance, though ensuring 
at the same time that the Panchayat Samiti 
has effective day to day control over him. 
similar shall be the position of the technical 
officers at the level vis-a-vis their own senior . 
departmental officers and the Panchayat 
pamiti. The attempt has to be to establish 
a / partnership between the Panchayati 
Samiti, the block officers and the higher 
officers of the administration in the difficult 
task of developing the system: of local Gov- 
ernment on right lines. This will be an 
administrative problem of democratic decen- 
tralisation of great importance and much 


complexity. 


Beside the above trends there may be 
other trends in administration like the in- 
creasing role of civil servants in the sphere | 
of delegated legislation etc. But the trends > 
discussed in the paper are major trends. 
One distinguishing facton of the above trends 
is that the permanent civil servants have 
adapted themselves to the new social and 
political forces in the country since Inde- e 
pendence. Of course in the matter‘of ad- 
justmenit there are stresses and strains. New 
administrative problems have cropped up. 
But the permanent civil servants have not 
attempted to undo the basic social and eco- 
nomic objectives of a welfare stels embo- - 
died, in the Constitution. There are only 
few cases where civil servants still cherish 
the law and order and laissez faire view oP 
the state. But the majority of them are mak- 
ing important contributions in the field of 
policy formulation and policy implementa- 
tion in collaboration with and dictates of poli- 
tical executives and elected local representa- 
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tives of the people. Their prestige and power 
have not dwindled thereby. They have added 
new dimensions to their career. This dis- 
cussion may, therefore, be concluded with 
the following observation of late Sardar Patel 
on the floor of Parliament about the compe- 
tence of All India Services (Indian constitu- 
_tional Assembly debates, 1949 p. 48 and 50): 
r “I wish to assure you that I have worked 
with them during the difficult period. I am 
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speaking with a sense of heavy responsibi- 


lity and I must confess that in point of patrio- 
tism, in point of loyalty, in point of sincerily 
and in point of ability, you cannot have a 
substitute. They are as good as ourselves 
ied I wish to place it on record in the 
House that if, during the last two or three 
years, most of the members of the service: 
had not behaved patriotically and witt 
loyalty, the union would have collapsed.” 


HUMANISM {N THE COMEDIES OF CHRISTOPHER FRY 
Prof. AKHILESHWAR JHA 


All comedy, by its nature, is essentially 
humaninistic. Whatever its aim, its theme 
æ has alwyas been the eternal between man 

and woman in the context of society and the 
world. It explores human life almost as 
deeply as tragedy; but unlike tragedy, it 
ultimately finds out the source of joy 
of human life in not ignoring or by-passing 
life’s realities, but in the full acceptance of, 
in Aldous Huxley’s pharase, “the whole 
truth” of existence. It-laughs at the ex- 
cesses, various oddities, pain and suffering, 
and the delusion of imagination, and inspires 
us to accept the life of everyday joy- 
> fully. From Aristphanes to Bernard Shaw, 
and Christopher Fry, in varying degrees, 
and in different forms, the comic playwright 
has been consistently applauding, to quote 


Sir H. J.G. Grierson from a different con- ` 


text, “the humanistic spirit of Montaigne or 
* Erasmus, the spirit which loves reason, 
moderation, balance, culture, and dread ex- 
travagance and other worldly aspirations 
and ardours.”! 

In the comedies of Christpher Fry, this 
humanist spirit is apparent even at the first 
sight. In the beginning of a play, the prota- 
gonist is shown to be suffering from. some 

„extravagance on account of which he or 
she is on the point of rejecting society, the 
world, and even life, altogether ; but almost 
invariably, at the end, through attaining a 
comic understanding of life’s nature, he or 
she comes round most joyfully to accept 
them. The young soldier Tegeus, in A 


Phoenix Too Frequent, in the. beginning 
finds the world: 


“as mildew, verdig. : 
Rust, woodrot, or as though the sky ha 
utterc i 
twirling blasphemy wit. 
occasional vist: 3 


An oval 


In country districts.” 


Towards the end or the play, the ser: 
world turns into “a good creature aga - 
Thomas Mendip, ‘in The Lady’s Not ir 
Burning, sees, at the outest, “a woila :) 
festering with damnation”, but he grows 1 
his experience to discover a world of beaut’: 


“a pale pastureland of pea e 

And something condones the worll, 
incorrigibl, ” 

The Duke, in Venus Observed ,in t.s 
inveterate lust for flesh, suffers from dang 2- 
rous extravagance. His fleshly infatuaticn 
is suggestive of his innate contempt ior 
human values. He is not aware of the th.n is 
which would fill in the vacancy in his sc u 
and, therefore, he is utterly lonely, intere t- 
ed only in the human pursuit of the sters 
through his telescope. But, in the end, le, 
too, comes round to discover abiding hum n 
values in the acceptance of the respons#bii- 
ties of living within the social bounds. in 
The Dark is Light Enough, Gettner, a rere- 
gade soldier, is presented asa thorougtly 
worthless creature. He is of use neither to 
himself nor to society. He refuses to und r- 
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taxe the responsibility. of living. He has no 
cirage to court death either. But as the 
c_rtain begins to fall at the close of the play, 
v> find that he is, after all, ready to face 
lide, and be responsible for the consequences 
o: living. 

The reconcilation between man “and 
siclety is a characteristic which Fry’s plays 
sLeré with other comedies of the world. But 
tls is not all. Implicit in them, in the deeper 
der, is a patvern determined by what 
ny- be- described as man-God relation. 
F's vision of humanism is inherent in this 
pi.ctern. The two relations, however, man- 
‘scziety and-man-God,.are not mutually ex- 
_eiisive of one another: they are blended 
inzz one with the result that at the same 
_ tire:as ‘the characters, resolve themselves to 
mue an acceptance of society, they define 
th=r own relation to God and His Creation. 
Tle moment of revelation is one and the 
same. Here, then, is the most distinctive 
fez ture of Fry’s handling of his themes, from 
wl :ch his idea of humanism is seen emerg- 
ing ‘Contrast with T.: S. Eliots plays, in 
this respect, is ‘remarkable. Eliot, too, 
attempts at dramatic fusion of the human 
and religious experiences. But the ultimate 
gecures of his characters such as Harry, 
Ceza, and Colby imply a rejection of the 
orcnary human society : all of them choose 
to recognize a reconciliation in the other 
wold, as it were. Not so. in Fry: the 
cheracters are emancipated through their 
verv acceptance of life and the world, be- 
cause life and the world themselves happen 
to ~eveal resplendent, mysterious, and the 
div ze significance. Even in his pronounced- 
ly ~sligious plays, the revelation of God’s 
graz= points to the utmost significance of 
wordy living, which is‘at the same time 
livizg with spontaneous understanding of 
the Christian virtues. Cymen’s words, at 
the end of Thor, with Angela, are rich with 
humanistic resonance : 

“We have still to learn to live........ 

k We are afraid 

To live by rule of God, which is 

ene 
avis rarcy and compassion....,.. 

God give us courage to exist . in God, 

And lonely flesh be welcome to creation. 
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More pronouncedly humanistic is the 
end -of A Sleep of Prisoners, After having 


gone through: the dreams of death and’ smm, ` 


the spiritual pilgrimage of the four prisoners 
reaches a state of quietness and hope. The 


last four lines suggest how calmly they have 


come to accept life with faith and blessing. ` 


To show how consistently this composite: 
vision of Fry’s humanism determines ` the . 


thematic organisation of his plays is the- 
principal task I have set before myself. But 


before coming to that’I intend to explore a~ 


central line of approach to the concept of 
humanism through sharply conflicting philo- 


sophical views om- the topic in ‘order to find - 
out a philosophical context for his essentially ”. 


creative vision. 
Let us begin with T. E. Hulme, whose 


staunch opposition to the humanist creed was ' 
indirectly of much help to humanism ¢efin- ~ 


ing itself more positively than ever before. 
Before Hulme, it could hardly be said to have 


existed independently. According to James . 


Hastings, up to the first few years of the 


twentieth century humanism was thought — 


to be no more than being the extension of 


pragmaticism. It was J. S. Mackenzie, how- _ 


ever, who for the first time associated it with 
an interest in man as opposed to an interest 
in dogma and the supernatural.2 The con- 
troversy sharpened with the rise of the 
Marxian philosophy whose profession of 
humanist creed was in fact based upon a 
dehumanised conception of man. Yet, once 
man was extricated from any need of the 


spiritual and the supernatural, the force of 


logic tended to veer towards Marxism. This, 
tomy mind, is in the background qf the 
reassertion of dogma and ritual by the 
Catholics, of whom Hulme was one. Hulnie 
imbibed his Catholic dogmatic creed during 
the first two decades of the present century 
in Paris which was the centre of heated con- 
troversy at that time. He distrusted any 
compromise beteween humanism and reli- 


gion, and stood for clear and sharp division. 


of the two. He argued: 

“that there is an absolute, and not a re- 
lative, difference between humanism (which 
we can take to be the highest expression of 
the vital), and the religious spirit. The divine 


” is not Hfe at its intensest. It contains in a 


* 
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way an almost anti-vital element...... The Catholic Church as a check to his metaji. - 
questions of Original Sin, of chastity, of the sical enquiry, had, by 1454, been trauslorinu 
motives behind Buddism ete., all part of the into a selfseeking individualist, ready o 
very essence of the religious spirit, are cuite reject all Christian dogma for a Swinbui:: - 
incomprehensible for humanism”? The two like glorification of pagan thought and ai. — 


things are not only “in reality separate”, Hulme’s violence is also visible in i:s 
but also absolutely incompatible. denunciation of Persenality, “a HKarrmonits 
“Tne Religious Attitude:...... In the character? as “the bastard thing” A bo = 


light of absolute values, man’ himself is of questions arise from Hulme’s negati it 
judged to be essentially limited and imper- of the “free-will,” and rejection of thii.s 


fect. He is endowed with original sin...... created by God which He found to be gow, 
A man is essentially bad, he can only accom- A harmonious character was by no mois 
plish anything of value by discipline...... the Reaissance product; the human pér-on- 

“The Humanist Attitude...... life is the ality, in the Middle Ages, was still a ‘pers'::- 
source of and measure of all values, and that ality’ making choice, taking decisions, thow'.in 
man is fundamentally good,” all decisions and actions derived meat: 3 


These two things are however mixed from God. After the Renaissance, beci'v 
up by Romanticism, and consequently, the the horizon of man’s awareness was imit i- 
characteristics of both are blurred, and our surably widened, his understanding of in7: s 
understanding of life and art is confused. relation to God also changed. The eclesia- 
^> We mistake one for the other. “The whole set in during the eighteenth centr is 
subject has been confused”, says Hulme, “by England, with the limited conception o} 31" 
the failure to recognize the gap between the ‘being ccmplete in himself. But the hu vin 
regions of vital and human things, and that personality is there in all ages—only chi.i..- 
of the absolute values of ethics and religion. ing its way of fulfilment according ta inc 
We introduce into human things the perfec- accepted findings of the thoughts and ¢.:v- 
tion that properly belongs only to the divine,- dientes, scientific and phiilogophical, of a 
and thus confuse both human and Givine certain age. To deny personality to men is 


things by not clearly separating them.” to deny the story of Creation as narrated in 
Obviously, underlying Hulme’s violent the Bible. 
attack on humanism was his anxiety to Even in Hulme’s concerted attack on 


define his enemy’s position more clearly than humanism, there is a gap which points i> 3 
his allies could do. Humanism which he large middle region between the two ibisu- 
denounced as being wholly “wrong” inclu- lutes. He divides the reality “into tisce 
ded, apart from the socialist humanism, the regions...... The inorganic world, of motne- 
humanism implicit in all liberal faith in the matical and physical, (2) the organic w ki, 
progress of human beings towards higher dealt with biology, psychology and Nise 
perfections. The inadequacy of Hulme’s tory, and (3) the world of ethical and . 
theory of absolute separation, according to gious values”? He tries to te ee He 
which man could not be thought capable of absolute discontinuities’ between the: av 
even apprehending the perfection of the asking us to imagine a geometrical fe 1m 
divine, was somewhat modified later by of two concentric circles. “The inte ve- 
other Catholic thinkers. More rigid was diate region of life is....essentially relei +c; 
found to be his theory of discontinuities. it is dealt with by loose sciences like | v- 
M. Mahood, for instance, scoffs at the idea logy, psychology, and history. A mals 
of the sudden break or gap between the re- mixed zone then lies between two abseh tes 
*ligious and humanist epochs: .... 79 Having however created this y ta- 
“Many....speak of the Renaissance as a tive zone, Hulme found it unmanageable rar 
kind of violent eruption ; as if every Euro- his purpose. In the very next paragrapk he 
pean who, in 1452, unquestionably accepted therefore says: “I am afraid I shall have to 
the Ptolemic world picture as the limit to abandon this model, for to make it represent 
his» observation and the decrees of the faithfully what I want, I shall have to add 
5 
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a -irther complication. He is face to face 
wi:n a dilemma, and he saves himself oniy 
by evading it. It is quite likely, however, 
the~ Hulme’s intermediary, relative, zone ol 
life becomes in the hand of early T .S. Hliot 
the zone of “pure humanism,” which though 
being tagged to religion, is supposed to act 
as a corrective to religion : ' 

“Humanism”, says Eliot, “is either an 
alternative to religion, or is ancillary to it.. 
Any religion, of course, is for ever in danger 
of petrification into mere ritual and habit.... 
It is only renewed and refreshed by an 


awikening of feeling and fresh devotion, or 


by “he critical reason. The latter may be 
the dart of the humanist.” 

Later on, when Eliot ‘accepts Catholi- 
cisit., he would, for instance, in The Idea of 
a Chistian Society, take nearly the same 
attitude as Hulme towards religion and 
hurcanism. But the early Eliot is not quite 
in agreement with him. For Hulme, order 
and institutions are absolutely necessary for 
man, whereas for Eliot they are hardly of 
any worth without their being able to evoke 
in tze people inner, spontaneous, response 
to iaith in religion. Even the early Eliot, 
by -mplication, prescribes outer control, the 
con’ rol of tradition, for instance, but unlike 
Hulme, he believes that withcut ‘inner, con- 
trol born of faith, the outer control degign- 
ed 2y institutions and priests would be 
no more than the political lawe enforced 
with the policeman’s help. In Eliot’s argu- 
ment thus the elements which are exclusive- 
ly opposed in Hulme, come to acquire a de- 
licate balance. He says: 

',....the idea of religion is the inner 
contect—the ‘appeal not to a man’s behavi- 
our sut to his soul. If a religion can not 
touc: a man’s self, so that in the end he is 
controlling himself insted of being controll- 
ed ky priests as he might be by policeman, 
then it has failed in its professed task.”¥ 

The phrase “inner Contrel” is signifi- 
cant. for it is there that both religion and 
humsnism fulfil themselves in man. Eliot 
thus cuts through the absdlute discontinui- 
ties, as advocated by Hulme, by conceiving 
of man as residing simultaneously in two 
worl=s, natural and supernatural. A human- 
ism which does not take cognizance of this 
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“dualism of man” falsifies man’s true nature. 
Those who cannot see man as inalienable 
from his supernatural elements view him 
finally as not more than an extremely 
clever, adaptable, and mischievous little 
animal.” Humanism, based upon this 
false image would ultimately result in its 
own defeat. The pure humanism is, on the 
contrary, based upon the true nature of man; 
man with his supernatural realities, the 
immense possibilities of his inner world, and 
his constant itch to rise above his own little-_ 
ness. This kind of humanism. is not incom- 
patible with religion. 

“There is no opposition” Eliot declares, 
“between the religious and the pure 
humanistic attitude; they are necessary to 
each other.” 

The essential difference, inspite of 
some apparent agreement, between Eliot 
and Irving Babbitt, should be clearly noticed. 
For Babbitt, the only philosophy of lite, 
valid for the modern world characterised by 
loss of faith in religion, is based upon 
humanism. He wishes to replaee not faith, 
but religion; it should now be a higher 
object of-man’s Zaith: hitherto it has will 
of man. 

Babbitt pleads for the ideal  seli-sufii- 
ciency of human higher will, though in his 
analysis, higher will has been shown as 
rising and decaying with religion. Is the 
“higher will” capable of enlisting sponta- 
neous human faith, of replacing the concept 
of God’s grace, and thus of creating condi- 
tions for urging man to the ideal of univer- 
sal perfection and humility? Besides, 
Babbitt rejects the concept of Original Sin, 
and believes man is born with a lowe} self 
and a higher will: his freedom lies in the 
realisation and attainment of the latter. 
Thus he places a sort of supernatural ele- 
ment within mar himself, by completely 
detacling him from the religious order. 
Putting too much burden on man, one 
would say: what is more, there is always 
the danger that the’ ‘higher will’ might 
decay into higher power and higher vanity 
as also religion, without humanism, might 
decay into merely formalised priestly rituals. 
Eliot’s ‘assimilation of the two, therefore, 
appears to be more logical and convincing. 
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HUMANISM IN THE COMEDIES OF CHRISTOPHER FRY 


Like Elot, Maritain points out that any 
idea of humanism is dependent upon tne 
kind of man’s image ` we have in our mind ; 
“whether we hold or do not hold that there 
is in the nature of man something which 
breathes an air outside of time and a per- 
sonality whose profoundest needs surpass 
the order of the universe.’”!° 

In other words, we must first be sure 
about the true nature of this piece of crea- 
ture called man before deprecating or 
applauding humanism. And like Eliot he 
declares that, “in point of existence, we 
may-say that man is at once a natural and a 
supernatural being.” Granting this simul 
tainity inherent in the nature of man’s exist- 
ence, he gives his definition of true human- 
ism. 

“Let us say that humanism...... essen- 
tially tends to render man more truly human 
and to make his original greatness manifest 
by causing him to participate in all that can 
enrich him in nature and in history (by 
‘concentrating the world in man’, as Scheier 
has almost said, and by ‘dilating man to the 
world’). It at once demands that man makes 
use of all the potentialities he holds within 
him, his creative powers- and the life of the 
reason, and labour to make the powers of 
ihe physical world the instrument of his 
freedom,” 

This definition is central to Maritain’s 
approach to the whole problem of humanism. 
In all the key-phrases of the passage such as 
‘to render man more truly human’ ‘man use 


of all the potentialities’ ‘his creative powers’, 


‘the life of reason’, and ‘to make the powers 
of the physical world the instrument of his 
freedom’, there is no reference to God. Yet 
the phrases suggest a different kind of 
philosophy of humanism from what is put 
forward by the Marxists. But the contro- 
versies do crop up regarding the particular 
things, acts, and states of feeling or experi- 
ence which would make man truly human 


gand the physical world the instrument of 
“his freedom. 


The various meanings and 
characteristics of the concept of freedom, 
again, are liable to be stretched along diver- 
gent lines. 

“For this new epoch in the history of 
Christian culture the creature will neither 


ALO 


be delittled nor annihilated before God, ..s 
rehabilitation will not be in contradisusic- 
tion to God or wihout God, but in Cha 
There is but one way of progress ior i 
history of the world that the creature shovul 
be truly respected in his connection wu 2 
God anc. because he is totally depenot®ni i 
Him; humanism indeed, but a theocer. -c 
humanism, rooted in what is radical in mo- : 
intégral humanism, the humanism oi . i 
Incarnation.” 

In these lines we get an indication o a 
redefinition of the relation obtaining | - 
tween man and God. The stress falls on tue 
understanding of the deeply mysterious, asd 
indispensable unity behind the idea of I pase r- 
nation: the Word made flesh out of G 
love of man. It calls for the spininial * 
novation, at transformation of the woi v 
being tc be achieved by attaining the `œ à 


~ 


‘understanding of love. 


Love emerges as the core of Mar... 
new integral humanism. He gives a 4's 
explanation of ‘contempt of creatures’ sh. 
by the Christian saint, according to w 
“the more he despises creatures in degice o 
which they might be rivals of God or ob, 
or a possible choice to’ the exclusion oi . 
the more he cherishes them as love. | 
God, and made by Him as fair and we 1:5 
of our love??? The contempt therefore » 
only love in disguise ; he hates his own cti- 
tempt, because everything potentiaily wos 
the beauty of God’s creation. In lo -- 
Maritain makes no such distintion as di- 
love and human love—contemptible hires 
of the world become aglow with beauty, and 
in that very experience the God-man rela- 
tion is revealed. As he says: “the transf- 
guration of things in a love which is hinj «> 
than they, this standpoint taken as genco- 
lized, as become common, corresponds to tit 
rehabilitation of the creature in God whch 
I see as characterizing a new age of Chi's- 
tendoi and a new. humanism’”’.”t 

It is here tthat I find the context or 
the kind of humanism implicit in the eorie- 
dies of Christophér Fry. They are all come- | 
dies of love, and social and invidual men- 
ners ; but it not the conventional, sentimen- 
tal, love of Shakespeare’s early comedies, or 
of Restoration comedies, or, again, of mosi 


42 . 
. oi love-comedies of our own times. ` In fact, 
=- all chese kinds of love : sentimental, conven- 
ticnal, lustful, ete., are ridiculed by the 
nature of true love. This is basically, 
findamentally human love, and at the same 
time christian : one and both simultaneously. 
Maritain describes the whole thing in his 
cl aracteristically clear manner: 

“And it strikes me as highly relevant 
that the theme of human love.,....in the 
dezpest springs of its historical beginning, 
a ‘christian origin, should now rise up in a 
curent of thought which under materialist 
influences, has long wished only to give it a 
secondary and sentimental value.”?? 

In fact, Maritain’s True Humanism pro- 
vices so exact a philosophical commentary 
ou “ry’s treatment of love that one feels 
inc.ined to believe in its deep influence on 
tke formation of Fry’s vision of life. But 
tre book was first published in 1938, though 
, tke lectures, - which the book consists of, 
were delivered at the University of Santan- 
de> in Spain in 1934. By 1938, Fry had 
already written The Boy with a Cart, a reli- 
gious comedy, and his first play to be pub- 
lisned, in which he accorded a highly per- 
scnal treatment to the theme of Christian 
miracle. The influence of True Humanism 
or. Fry is unlikely. But through a develop- 
ment of his artistic vision he comes tè dis- 
eccver in love—true love, which deriving its 
-mvstery and significance from Incarnation, 
is :oth indistinguishably Christian as well as 
human—the same instrument of redemption 
ar.i fulfIment in the modern world as does 
Jerques Maritain. This is a remarkable 


vision, when we think how insistently, since. 


the seventeenth century, man has been 
falling apart from God in spite of his several 
desparate attempts to avoid it. The success- 
ful attempts so far have been all one-sided : 
they involved either the rejection of the 


wirid of flesh altogether or else the rejec- 


tioa of God; and in the end they resulted 
in the death both of flesh and God. Attempts 
at gomvromise have been, in the main, 
acortive, because they håve been unrealis- 
tic unaware of the innate, eternal, unity of 
the two in the idea of Incarnation. - 
What is Christopher Fry’s image of 
mcr ? and his idea of man’s situation in 
thi: universe? It is difficult te find in all 
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his plays a smgle character who could be 
said to personity the dramatist’s ideal man. 
He is, in fact, not-concerned with either the 
ideal man or tke worst man, but with man 
trying to grapple with evil and good, and 
death and lite, in the course of his own 
existence. And since, this image of man is 
relevant to all the people of the entire civi- 
lized world, the playwright may be describ- 
ed as being concerned with the universal 
man. 
Christopher Fry on the dne hand pre- 
sents a Christian ` view of man as being 
fundamentally imperfect in consequence of 


-the Original Sin, which however is conceived 


of as a necessary concomittant of the flesh : 

“Am I an inconvenience to you ?”—asks 
Jennet of her lover, Thomas Mendip, at the 
end of “The Lady’s Not for Burning, and he 
replies : 

“As inevitably as original sin. And I 
shall be loath te forgo one day of you...... j 

On the other hand, he is a humanist 
because the redemption from the Original 
Sin, according to him, is to be achieved not 
through Christian sacrifice, penance, afflic- 
tion of the flesk, and suffering, but through 
deép realization of the very human emotion 
of love. For in its intesity and depth and 
purity, love happens to acquire its original 
Christian significance : love which urges ‘the 


flesh to creation and makes for life even out ,; 
of death. But in the pattern of Fry’s | 


comedies, no character, man or woman, 
makes love; he or she diseovers it all on a 
sudden. The moment of it can not be plann- 
ed, or even foreseen. It is beyond man’s 
manoeuvrings, dependent upon what may be 
called divine mercy. \ 

It is imporzant to remember this divine 
characteristic of human love in connection 
with an appreciation of Fry’s comedies. As 
suggested before, this true love exposes the 
absurdity and evil of the pretended, vain- 
glorious, sentimental, and sensual kinds of 
love. 
Fry’s treatment of the theme in his. comedies. 

In A Phoenix Too Frequent, Dynamene, 
in the beginning of the play is in delusion. 
Her “Promising husband” is dead, and she 
is making preparations, along with Doto, 
her maid, for travelling io the Hades. There 
is only one way that lead to Hades, and that 


i 


It would be worthwhile to examing . 


ws 
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is death. She is therefore fasting, and Doto 
fasts too to keep company her lady on the 
way to Hades. She only thinks conven- 
tionally she leved her betrothed lover; but 
her words betray the true nature of her 
spirit which had not yet known true love. 
She finds the whole creation meaningless, 
broken, out of joint. 

Nothing however in the dialogue sug- 
gests that Dynamene is serious about her 
death. She is life-abundant, and ready with 
her spiritual awareness to recognize the 
value of living, and the insignificance of 
death. The sudden and fully discovery of it 
comes later, but the tendency is always 
there in her. 

In Tegeus, she happens to discover the 
real love which the richness of her lite 
craved for. He, too discovers his own 
“future” in the moment of his accidentally 
meeting her: “It was more than coming”, 
he says. “I followed my future here.” They 
both rediscover the meaning of life, love and 
death. 


And when they finally find they are in 
love, their entire vision is transformed ; 


they are, both of them not only reconciled 


to life and the world, but also eager for 
creating a world out of themselves. It will, 
by no means, be an immortal world ; it will 
be still mortal, composed both of the flesh 
and spirit, yet blessed with the bliss com- 


parable to that of the Gods: 


preversed, Dynamene tells 


It is well to remember here what Mari- 
tain has said about truly humanistic love 
which does not recognize so much the flesh 
as that which makes the flesh glow with 
radiance. In his words “The -question is 
whether for this love to be the true lcve of 
man, we do not also need to love in man 
what in man vivifies man, Love itself and 


. the spirit’s gift of love.’ 


And it is in this sense that at the end of 
the play, when the situation is comically 
Tegeus-Chromis : 


“Chromis, love is the only disciplire 
And we're the disciples of love” 


In The Lady’s “Not for Burning, the 
pattern is complex. True love is opposed to 


various kinds of pretensions and evil. Vanity, 


Ali 


delusions, lust, officialdom ete. The sra: 
situation in the plot is only a variation u.%.. 
the one in A Phoenix...... Here Thom: 
Mendip exhorts the Mayor to award :: 
capizal punishment on grounds of his hayr » 
committed murders which only-he thou. 
he did, or invented 'to make an excuse ie- 
his own death, because he had come to lse 
life, and the world. ‘I’ve never seena wr: « 
so festering with damnation”, he says. Iie 
Dynamene and Tegeus before they wu 
fourd love, Thomas Mendip in the begin ::.2 
of tne play, finds both human body as +: i! 
as the world wholly meaningless. ' ` 


But, on coming into Jennet’s cont. 
and having been affected by the pure f=- 
ings of love, he begins to discover bee’. 
and symmetry in the same universe whi s 
he found ugly before. The spiritual chavs. 
which has occurred in his heart, is suggett 
through the images and the rhythm: 


“Jernet. What can you sci 
Out there ?” 
Thomas. Out here? Out here is 


sky so gentle 

are ventured on it. 
[ can sec 

The sky’s pal belly glowing anc 
growing bis, 

.Sòon to deive the moon. And 

I can see 

A gittering smear, the quail trail of 

the sun 

Where it segs with its golden 
shell into the hills. 


Five. stars 


By the end of Act Two, when love ios 
fully brought about his spiritual trars isu 
ration, he wishes to live, and what isi oce 
remarkable, wishes to live usefully. 


“We should be like stars now that 
it’s dark ` 

Use ourselves up to the last brigh 
dres: 

Arid vanish in the morning.” 

And he who craved for deaih i: 
yearning for livinve 

“And Pu live too, if it kills me.’ 


The whole -universe and the cler: 
of Nature, now acquire a Pesuly, hear 
saw beore: 


Ta 
” 
wd 


“There it Syste 

And on the white pillows of men 

asleep : 

The nights a pale pasteurland of 

peace 

And something condones the world, 

incorrigibly.” 

Like Thomas Mendip, Jennet too. is 
volly transformed by discovering in 
Tkcmas a breeding-ground for love. She 
atins a meaning and a purpose for her 
exstence which she lived only mechanically, 
in vain pursuits, before. She is shown 
as the true disciple of love in the play, for 
s.1+ knew no morality except the morality 
o* love. Very skilfully Christopher Fry 

e~sates a situation in the play which inevit- 

azv brings to our mind the Isabella and 
Argelo scene in Shakesveare’s Measure for 
\V <zsure. 

In our times, therefore, the only notion 
o chastity that holds good is the sanctity of 
lecz. Jennet, in the play, decides to remain 
cheste against the official pressure from 
Himphrey, because she feels mysteriously 
uczed to remain so for the sake of her love. 
T=2 whole situation is interesting. Jennet 
haz no idea of religion, therefore she is not 
“"“2smerized by some snake of chastity ;” 
Y= she values chastity, because, she.says : 

“I am interested ~ ° 

In my feelings. I seem to wish to 

have some importance 

In the play of time. If not, 

Then sad was my mother’s pain,....¢. 

What is deep, as love is deep, TIH have 

Deeply. What is good, as love is good, 

TPI have well. Then if time and space 

Have any purpose, I shall belong 
i l to it.” 

Here is, then, a notion of chastity which 
is =s vital and reliable as the idea of reli- 
gious chastity : it should serve as a reply to 
H-ume’s stand that humanism cannot under- 
sti:.d the significance and value of chastity 
Jernet’s choice to remain chaste is basically 
hursanistic : because it would enable her to 
share in the activities of the world more 
efectively, and more fruitfully: she does 
nct have any idea of getting her salvation 
recerved in the ‘other world. Remaining ' 
chaste, in her case, therefore means no 
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sacrifice at all: it is the very consummation 
of love and joy of life. 

In his next play, Venus Observed, Fry 
explores the nature of love in a ditferent 
setting from that of the previous two come- 
dies: [t is our modern world with trivia- 
lized idea of love, or love being limited only 
to flesh and body, that is the sensual, unfeel-. 
ing kind of love. The Duke of Altair is the! 
victim of this lust. It is, however, dange- 
rous to sum up the Duke’s character in a 
few words: he is a highly complex, and very 
dramatic figure. He has grown up to his 
middle-age without ever having experienced 
what we have designated as “true love”, he 
has had women but none spiritually vital 
enough to reveal to him the truth and sanc- 
tity of love. 

In the previous two playes, love’s con- 
summation includes in renunciation. The: 
Duke finds true love in and through 
Perpetua, and later on she confesses no love 
for the Duke. But by the time of her con- 
fession, the Duke’s vision of life has already 
been transformed to accept joyfully the 
limitations of human life imposed on it by 
time, space, and flesh. Acceptance of the 
limitations gladly is in itself an act of 
Christian humility. No doubt it is through 
Perpetua that love is born in him; but now 
that he has been, in course of experiencing 
it, reborn into it, her body or flesh does not 4 
at all matter. What matters is the spirit 
that keeps the flesh glowing; and once the 
Duke has recognized this spirit behind the 
flesh, he comes to discover the universality 
of it. He discovers the essentially Christian 
morality through essentially human ex-‘ 
periences : \ 

In his next play, which is his last 


comedy, The Dare Is Light Enough 
humanism, indeed, is the all-pervasive 
theme. 


In the centre of the play is the 
character of the Countess. She is endowed 
with the deepest understanding of human 
life, all sorts of human life, including 


‘the lowly and sinning. Behind all degrada- 


tions and deprivations she is always con- 
scious of the priceless worth of life, and 


+ 2 hal + 


stirred to realization only through Tove. 


HUMANISM IN THE COMEDIES OF CHRISTOPHER FRY 


Riehard Gettner is a man terribly afraid = 


both of living and dying, a hopeelessly 
worthless fellow. 

For the Countess, however, it is enough 
ihat hë is a human being and ignoring tne 
opinion of her friends, gives him shelter in 
her house inviting troubles to herself, and 
her conventional Thursday-evening friends. 
| This opposition, incidentally, lends great 
force to the drama, as aiso it throws the 
humanism of the Countess into sharp re-ief. 
She dedicates her life to the shaping of 
Richard Gettner’s life through love which 
is never demonstrated or directed to kim. 
The Countess’s love, it will be seen, reaches 
the highest point in the playwright’s develop- 
ing concept of it. The Duke, in “Venus... .” 
married, and accepted the life of the flesh. 
In this play, after the death of her husband, 
the countess did not marry again, and 
discovered the fulfilment of her life in its 
dedication to the love of her son, friends and 
ultimately all human beings : friends or foes, 
high or low. She is the personification of com- 
passion, which is Christian because it is 
purely humanistic. She gives shelter not to 
Gettner alone, but Colonel Janik too when 
he comes begging of it. Ultimately both 
come to see the reality and truth of the 
world, and accept to face it. Gelde is 
reconciled to Peter, and all her three friends, 
. Belman Jakob, and Kassel come to see the 
' truth beeond their conventional convictions. 

There are two peculiar things which 
particularly merit our attention in the play. 
First the non-interfering divinity of the 
Countess ; and second her death at the end. 
«Any adequate estimate of these pecultari- 
ties of this play would make another full- 
length essay. But I mention them here 
because they suggest Fry’s deepest idea of 
humanism. The Countess is non-interfering 
because she believes in the absolute freedom 
of the human individual, and in the indivi- 
dual responsibility of making one’s own 
choice. She respects all kinds of choiee made 
öy human beings, but does not judge them. 
In the play she makes no decisions for the 
characters round her: but she provides the 
glow in which the charaeters are inspired 
to take their decisions. She loves all of them. 
What she hates though her hatred is never 


Ad 


displayed in the drama—are the things ~v 
all hare: hatred, tyranny, war, and Un aii 
individua., his or her incapacity to taso 
decisions, and aceept the responsibility ou: 
living. 

It is tempting to go into deeper analyses 
of this richest of Fry’s comedies—riehc:.' 
that is, if one is acquainted with iti, 
previous plays. But I shall only point ov! 
in a few words the significance of the deei 
of the Countess in the final scene from ili’ 
point of view of humanism, and then proec::: 
to indicate the ‘humanistic theology 
Christopher Fry. 

Love in, and of, life inevitably leaas t: 
an effort to find out a significance in deat). 
The significance is not sought in anythin» 
beyond death, but death as being ih’ 
culmination and not an extincttion of tivi r 
The death of the Countess, in the play, 
the culmination of her living; her lil» 
realises its fulfilment in her death. I> 
main conflict of the play lies between .1 ° 
countess and Gettner; it is humanism v: 
trial:, her divinity is put to test: She s 
dedicated to transform (though she neve! 
declares, nor does demonstrate, it) the ma: 
worthless fellow. And to the end of ‘rh. 
play, Gettner remains nearly unchanged. : 
man with no faith. The final scene, therefore 
is very exciting: one feels pitched onto tr” 
verge of curiosity as to the ‘fate’ (if we 
may use the word) of Richard Gettner. He 
is, it seems, affected gradually by one 
Countess’s philosophy of love but somethis. 
sudden is needed to jolt him out of hs 
inhibitions. This is provided by the quie 
reposeful, happy everlasting sleep of ihe 
Countess. The impact is sudden and sevei 
like divine revelation, and Gettner is rebor 
into a man of full stature, responsibirc 
enough to face the world, and live his life. 
The door that he asks Bella in the last line 
of the play to open is not, simply the dorr 
of the house: the door opens to an entirely 
new life. Thus in her death the Countess 
defeats the evil: in her death triumphs, the 
spirit of humanism : a soul that was losi is 
found again: 

In Christopher Fry, firstly there is ro 
reference to Christian dogma or belief: the 


‘belief is born out of the trumph of human 
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emotions, their intensity and depth. 
secondly, the idea of the immortality of 
szul does not occur in any of his plays. out 
taeve is evidently a belief in the eternity of 
life which death can’not destroy. Individuals 
wi. surely die, but if only their lives had 
beeneillumined by love, out of their death 
would flow unceasing and powerful forces of 
p-zooseful life. It is in this sense that death 
is defeated: in love life is reborn and 
recreated—not the life of one individual or 
t73, but of all those who come into contact 
with the loving spirit. Such is the death of 
th: Countess in “The Dark is Light Enough.” 

There is another implication of love in 
Frv'’s plays.’ We find in them a striking 
sirc:larity between the two descriptions of 
tl: happening of human love and the strik- 
irz of human soul by divine grace. The 
= dvine occurrence, too, is described in the 
seme -words implying suddenness of the 
re.elation, and’ a-helpless feeling’ of com- 
pulsion to accept it. j 

How is this dilemma resolved in Fry’s 
P.3aws ? It is resolved in the divine mystery 
oi love. It is love alone which transforms 
tL= “body’s hell” into “body’s heaven” as 
it were, and transforms the ugly, rotting, 
brztken, meaningless, universe into a beauti- 
fi- and purposive universe. The creation 
tten does not only cease to be cursed, but 
is made to associate with love, and becomes, 
irdeed, the fulfilment of love’s meaning. 

The creation of the universe now turns 
irio a meaningful proposition : the sun, the 
stezs, the moon, the hills, the landscape— 
all become resplendent with gleming lustre. 
VU rat is, above all, the individual, feeds in 
ccmplete harmony with the universal 
N:zare. Love reveals to him the purpose of 

ic existence in God’s universe, and unites 

hiin in happiness and joy both to the world 
of men and women, and the world of 
Nature. 

This is, it will have been noticed, a kind 
. of image of creation—creation in its beauty, 
w3 which man finds himself in absolute 
hermony. It should not mow be difficult to 
ses that the image of meaningful creation 
ard the beautiful universe recalls the pre- 
fa . world while the image of a purposeless 
creztion, and the ugly universe at complete 
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discord with man, recalls the post tall 
world. 

In such a world man inevitably became 
lonely. It is in this sense that the element ~ 
of loneliness in Fry’s plays has to be under- 
stood : if is not psychical, or sociological: it 
is spiritual. 

But the true love restores not only the 
relation with other human beings, but also p 
reveals-a harmonious relation between the 
individual and the universe. The curses of 
fall are turned into blessing through sub- 
mission to the new discipline of love, The 
individual no longer feels lonely since the 
whole universe, he finds now, exists for him. 
The pattern is repeated in all his comedies. 

Once this state of understanding through 
love is attained, it becomes possible to feel 
like the Duke. “You think more of sin than- 
the sinner,” like the Countess: “In our , 
plain defects we already know the brother- ` 
hood of man” like the later Richard 
Gettner : 

“So long as the punishment falls 

It is inconsequential where 
because, then, the underlying one-ness of 
God’s creation—man in complete conformity 
with Nature—becomes clear and evident as 
one’s own hand. 

M. M. Mahood, in his “Poetry and 
Humanism”: points out that the chief 
accomplishment of the seventeenth century 
humanist poet was the reintegration between z 
the mediaeval Thomist theology and the 


+ a è 8 8 


‘Renaissance revival of the glory of man. 


But, it is remarkable that the re-integation 
during the Renaissance and after is achieved. 
only rarely, and then only through highly. 
romanticized imagination. Secondly the 
dichotomy between the Mediaeval spirit and 
the Renaissance faith is never eliminated 
“Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to 
enjoy him for ever.” “That is the convic- 
tion,” says Mahood, “which underlies all the 
sevotional writings of the seventeenth 
century. It- deflects the most melancholy 
poets from despair with man’s shortcoming 
fo the hope of his high calling: it reorien- 
tates and refines the pride of the most 
optimistic to a humanism which gives man 
a greater end than his own glory.“?" In this 
summing up, as is clear, man is not vet free 
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from the task of the glorification of God. And 
in the seventeenth century how was man to 
glorify God if not by observing religious 
rites, however liberal they might be? In 
other words the dichotomy in beliefs which 
caused the dissociation of sensibility still 
prevailed in those humanistic poets, and 
went on widening through subsequent years 
and centuries. The new humanism based on 
Protagoras’s dictum “Man is the measure of 
all things” was taken over by politics and 
economics, and thrown at an alarming dis- 
tance from the religious thought. The 
distance was so great that any attempt at 
reintegration in the seventeenth century 
manner would have been ridiculous. Mean- 
while the explorations of the expanding 
universe revealed unknown mysteries, and 
the investigations of the human mird re- 
vealed an 


being typical of them. To a secular man and 


woman, the deep experience of love was 


found to reveal the same transcendental 
power and capacity as religious grace and 
faith in the days of yore. Thus, in the plays 
of Fry the theme of love becomes th2 only 
true source of the new, living, practical 
humanism, not as a philosophical concept, 
but as a living experience. There is a Patadise 
in all souls waiting to be realised by each 


- one of them. This is the end man and woman 


+ 


And, since anthorpocentric 


must live for: and this is the end wnich is 
most elevating, ennobling, creative and 
therefore most humanistic. And the end does 
not regard God as apart from itself: it 
envisages, in fact, the Pre-Fall relation 
between Adam and God when the human 
being was indistinguishable from the Divine. 
It is that humanism, simple and pure, 
personal as well as universal, which Chris- 
topher Fry evokes through his poetic plays. 
or a 


inherent unity of certain deep ` 
' human ‘experiences, the experience oi love 


theistic 


J! r 
$L 


humanism has led to the enslavement «i 
man himself, and the Christian humanism 
of Hulme and later Eliot failed to carry the 
conviction of the people fed on Einstein, 
Freud, and Jung. It seems to me that ihe 
only possible humanism for the mid- 
twentieth century world of ours is the rac 
based upon, and growing out of, hunian 
love. And of this human love which tran- 
scends into the divine by yet remain ps 
deeply, purely, human, Cliristopher Fry is a 
great exponent. For after all, God creaied 
man in His own image, and He crea cd 
Adam and Eve in the form of flesh. “And 
saw everything that he had made, and ne- 
held, it was very good.” 
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“MANAGEMENT FOR INDUSTRIES” 


By N. SEN, M.A.(Com), B.M.(Dip), F.S.A.A, 
" Associate Member of SIET Insit. (Ford Foundation and Government of India) 


M.c.sEMENT is the core of an enterprise. It is 
its Lifeblood as the failure or success of a 
concern solely rests on it. Efficient functioning 
is tie result of good management while the 
deni: ‘able state of an organisation is both the 
cause and effect of bad management. 


MANAGEMENT PERSPECTIVE 

j i 
, oy is the age of science ánd technology. 
Wil. .heir blessings, there is rapid economic and 
inda» -ial development taking place all the world 
over Jighly advanced countries of the West are 
becom.ng more and more modern and advanced, 
uncer? aped countries becoming developed and 
backward ones coming forward. What was small a 
organ.sation a few decades back has today turned 
inte medium, medium into large and large into 
scien: ñc and mechanised ‘units with modern 
-techrizues and*methods of operation and process 
of o ducing goods. This process of industrial 
develsy-ment has brought about a number of *com- 
plexiriz: and otobis in ‘modern business 
and :ndustrial organisations. The important ones 
are taz application of scientific approach and 
techn 3/3gical innovations to’ production, distribu- 
tion. a: ministration and management, research and 
develsraent, psycho-analysis and experiments, 
trainin; of artisans, placement of labour, human 
relations, labour disputes and the problem of 
procurig finance for re-equipment and replace- 
men. Jf plant and machinery, resources for 
wotking capital, increasing costs of -doing 
business and increasingly keen competition and 
so cn. These cannot be tackled and handled by 
ordinary men, but by able and competent 
manice7s with good management set-up and 
envies: ment, 


MANAGEMENT IN INDIA 


‘Mznagement’ is still in its infancy in the 
Indian industrial structure. the main reason being 
her raiz ive backwardness in the field of industrial 


and business organisations till recently. But, in the 
wake of our national independence, there has 
been a-tremendous revolution and upsurge of 


‘industrial activities in the country for building 


up of a self-generating and self-sustaining 
economy. Our achievements are quite impressive, 
despite many failures and shortcomings. The 
country has witnessed during the last one and a 
half decades the birth of hundreds of public and 


‘private sector commercial and industrial organis- 


eations, undertakings and corporations and millions 


and millions of such corporations and companies 
would come up and go into production in the 
foreseeable future. The task envisaged is, there- 
fore, gigantic and cataclysmic. To meet this 
challenge, our industrial structure would require 
better and sound management and an ever- 
increasing supply of brain power and muscles— 
personnel working as a team that can tackle 
immediate problems and anticipate future needs. 


WHAT is MANAGEMENT ? 


‘Management’ is a social process entailing 
responsibility for effective and efficient planning 
and regulation of the operation of an enterprise 
in fulfilment of a given purpose or objective 
with the best use if human _and material re- 
sources, energy and time. To quote Gantt, 
‘Management is that thing which causes people 
to co-ordinate with the other for the good of 
the whole.” Management functions practically in 
every phase of organised human activity— 
whether it is the home, farm, school, shop, factory 
or any other organisation. It is a complex task. 
It is said that management is what management 
does. The development of scientific management, 
has brought about a reorientalion in our entire’ 
outlook as regards modern industrial organisa- 
tions, for it aims at a scientific approach to all 
internal problems of an industry by applying most 
rational methods and techniques with the general 
object of increasing the output and efficiency of 
the industry as a whole. 
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Basic PRINCIPLES or MANAGEMENT 
` i 

In order that the management of an organis- 
ation is sound, healthy and competent, it should 
generally observe certain basic principles of 
scientific management to attain its goal of higher 
efliciency and optimum productivity. Although no 
hard and fast criteria can be ‘set out, the follow- 
ing basic principles are worth a good deal of 
careful thought : 

1. Sectionalisation—An organisation should 
be suitably divided and sub-divided into several 
seclions and departments according to the re- 
quirements of an enterprise, each dealing with a 
particular function and organised on the basis 
of functional control and principles of division 
of work. This leads to specialisation and 
efficiency of an organisation. 


9. Delegation—There should be clean 


instructions. orders and directives of the manage- 
ment to all concerned and proper delegation of 
authority and power should be vested in the 
sectional and departmental heads. This will 
generate initiative and ensure quicker disposal 
of the problems and is, therefore, basic to a 
competent administration. 

3. Responsibility—Responsibility is the cor- 
ollary of authority. An organisation is perfect when 
there is a smooth flow of authority downward and 
a regular flow of responsibility upward. In other 
words, there must be a definite line of authority 
and chain of command. Each subordinate should 
be responsible to his boss. He is answerable to 
him for his task and accountable to him for his 
performance.. Moreover, each employee should 


_ have one immediate boss only. 


4. Discipline—Discipline is the code of 
marAgement. There should be praise for good 
work and punishment for negligence, dis- 
obedience, insubordination’ and breach of dis- 
cipline. It calls for constant vigilance and strict 
supervision at all levels, clear and fair agreements 
and judicious application of penalties. Sufficient 
checks ana counter-checks and controls at various 
points should be instituted so that the work done 
by an employee is automatically checked by one 
or more other employees of one or more other 
sections and departments. 

5. Objective—A good and perfect organisa- 
tion nfust have a clearly defined objective in 
view and is concerned with answers to the five 
hroad questions—what shall be done, how shall 


-check up 


it be done, who shall do it, where to do it anc 
when shall it be done? A sound managemen 
may secure good results out of a poor orvanisa 
tion, whereas a bad management canno? -how 
good results out of a good organisation. 

6. Communication—It is a two-way traflic 


and must be quick and easy. The free Dow o 
communiéation up and down the line of authority 
is a vital necessity for good human relalion~ anc 
morals as well as for production efficiency. Gooc 
communication down the line builds units o the 
organisation and up the line helps the ac-ninis 


tration to frame policies and practices. 


7. Deciston—Decision-making is the hasis 
of sound management. Speed and accwray are 
the key-notes of management-decision. A proble 
should not be kept hanging fire. hut 
immediately by a responsible manager. whe musl 
give his rational judgement and correct decision 
on the*problem. ae: 


valved 


8. Unity of direction—Each group of oelivi 
ties having common objectives, musi have 
only one head and one plan for directio and 
execution. 

9. Periodic meetings—Meelines and iis. 
cussions amongst the various sectional 
should be arranged at regular imtevvals for a 
and review of the workings ard for 
exchange of views, opinions, facts and fiewr-. Ti 
will create a spirit of healthy working atmosphere. 
co-operation and , better understandirs 
the officials. 


10. Equity of treaiment—Fair deal, proper 
justice, reasonable consideration, kindly wi inner 
and equity of treatment to the subordinaic~. are 
the essence of modern management. They ould 
build up their pride in their work and self-1. spert 
and would elicit loyalty and conscientious Ce+ tion 
to their work. 


ll. Right men for the right Jobs—One of the 
basic principles of modern scientific nanagienicnt 
‘is the hiring of the right type of men for the viehi 
jobs with fair remuneration and proper incentives. 
This affords maximum satisfaction to boih the 
emplovers and the employees. s 


heads 


amongel 


` 12: Stability—Instability in the tenme o 
employment of personnel is the effect of bad 
management. Unnecessary labour turnover js 
definitely costly to the management and should 
he avoided at any rate. : 


MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 


An efficient management must be concerned 
prircerily with the following important managerial 
fune ions : 

1 Planning—It is the logical forecasting of 
future * problems and events, selecting from 
among the alternatives the courses of action to 
hancie the problems and events foreseen. Practi- 
cally, it is thinking ahead and determining the 
broac lines, preparing the appropriate methods 
for fective action and laying down the general 
plans programmes and policies. 


2. Organising—-It is getting ready to do 


what has been planned. It consists of getting 
toge her, when needed, all the resources required 
to accomplish the plans already framed by the 
planners. It alls for the determination | and 
enurzeration of the activities required to achieve 
the enterprise purposes and objectives, the group- 
ing of these activities and assigning them to 
subcrdinates with proper delegation -of authority 
anc power for purposes of implementation. 


> Motivating—It is convincing subordinates 
to co what they have been assigned or directed 
to Jo. Tt is one of the major tasks of the manage- 
ment. It has to‘get the work done through a 
ercup of people so as to be in keeping with 
-masegerial planning and organising efforts.» 

i 

4. Controlling—It is to decide as to what 


degree the plans have been achieved and to take_ 


app-opriate action and corrective measures when 
the, have not. In other words, it is in the nature 
of -ollow-up to the other fundamental functions 
of management to ensure that what is intended 
io be accomplished is accomplished as envisaged 
im .he schedules” and targets. 

5. Co-ordinating—The essence of manage- 
mert is the achievement of co-operation among 
the employees and co-ordination among their 
actiities. The various efforts of an organisation 
shoald be unified and maintained in their correct 
inter-relationships so as to fulfil the objectives 
set ly the organisation. 

G Directing—It is thé training of sub: 
ord nates in the general way to do their jobs and 
cor.manding them to carry out some specific 
tas! involved in their jobs at particular times. 
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MANAGEMENT PROCESS 


Management is a process by itself. Its 
functions are designed and directed for practice 
to the different processes of management, viz : 


Men—Personnel] Management, which is 
concerned with the hiring, firing, remunerating, 


training. placing and maintaining cordial labour- 
management relations. 


Money-—Financial Management to deal with 
financial planning and control, cost structure, 
cost analysis and cost control, accounting and 
profitability of a concern. 


Market—Marketing Management to handle the 
sales, product policy, price policy, market’ 
research, advertisement and publicity. 


Material—Material Management to tackle 4 
the problems of purchase. receipt, storage and 
issue of materials, stores and equipment and 
inventory control. 


Minute—Office Management involving office 
routine. secretarial practice, information, admi- 
nistration and public relations. 


Method—-Method is generally connected with 
the Production Management for production plann-- 
ing and control and different techniques, systems 
and methods connected therewith including work 
study practices. 


CONCLUSION 


f 

In fine, it goes without saying that the best 
sign of good management is the steady and 
methodical training of all employees and placing 
them for the right work. This will undoubtedly 
create the atmosphere conducive to the production 
of quality goods, increased efficiency and higher 
productivity and at the same time producing the 
goods at the lowest possible competitive cost, so 
as to attain an optimum return on investment, 
j.e., an adequate profit margin on sales in relation 
to an acceptable rate of return on capital. 
employed with a continuance of healthy financial 
state. steady and stable growth of the organisation 
and better labour-management relations in an 


ever-changing economic and industrial environ- 
ment. \ x 


+ 


NEW 


In view of the present perspective of 
industrial development in India, better manage- 
ment is a must for all types of units—be it small, 
medium or large. Earlier it is practised the better. 
In the context of this imperative necessity, there 
is now much talk on management here and 
there—both in Government circles and in the 
commercial and business world. A number of 


TRENDS IN AMERICAN FINANCIAL SIPUATION 


A SCAR 


specialised management institutions are being set 
up in‘ the country, managers are being trained 
and oriented in management educalion and quite 
a good number of seminars and symposia or 
management philosophy are being held. This wjil 
continue in increasing proportions as we go along 
and go ahead with the rapid progress of fadus- 
trialisation. 


NEW TRENDS IN Snes FINANCIAL SITUATION 
By KAMAL ROHTAGI 


AMERICAN economy is getting away’ from dasal 
Sor even observed cyclical patterns’ in many 
respects. Text book models of American economic 
behaviour in an upswing are no more valid and 
perhaps after this cycle new and more thorough 
studies would be needed to find out the new 
equillibria of growth and stabilisation dynamics 
of the American economy. | 
American finance are no exception to this 
rule. Money and credit conditions have radically 
changed in the current economic dpswing and do 
not reflect the trends observed hitherto since the 
jast war during all other upswings of business 
cycles. These new trends may mean several new 
problems for the internal American corrections 
and may also pressurise American balance of 
payments problems because of the excess liquidity 
in the U.S. banking and financial system, lowering 
, of interest rates (or their standstill) as compared 
to their conditions during the downswing periods, 
and consequent pressures in seeking more pro- 
filable investments in securities outside U.S.A., 
which rneans that the outflow of capital movements 
from U.S.A. is about to be stepped up, leaving 
a larger gap of negative balances to be filled. 
It is to this end that we wish to see a little 
more clearly where the interest rates in the 
‘fnternal U.S. market are going and what are 
the new factors in banking developments, other 
financial institutions. retirement or increase in 
treasury debts, finance for mortgages, finance for 
corporations. municipal and local bodies,, and 
consumer credits. We must know these internal 


— 


developments of the American markets to find 
out its true external position, not only now bal 
in months and years to come. 

We had been accustomed to sharp rise- ol 
interest rates during all upswings of the busine-- 
cycle in America hitherto, but the current up- 
swing has proved an exception. At the end of 
September, 1963, yields? on most. long-form 
securities were actually lower than at the iroush 
of the recession in February, 1961. 
exceptions to this had been long-term US. 
Government bonds, and even’ in this case the 
increase since the trough has been quite smail: 
1/5 of one per cent. 


The onis 


In general the trend of interest rates durin 
1963 has been upward but very slow anl 
moderate. Actually yields on high grade issue- 
tended to rise while yields on lower qualiv 
securities tended to remain about unchanged + 


declined slightly. Also, yields on mortgage- 
declined, but the decline temporarily ended in 
April. 1963, and after that yields on FHA’s in 


the secondary markets and on conyention:!- 
remained stable though a new weakening has been 
noticed from -early November, 1963. In relation 
to their generally sluggish movement, the decline. 
however, from December, 1962 through Api 
1963, was fairly substantial. 

The trend towards narrower yield spres l- 
between mortgages and bonds and between Jow 
and hish yila bond issues, has been under w. 
since roughly the peak of the business cycle iu 
May, 1960. Such movements were common durin: 
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the latter parts of the recession phases. This 
probably results primarily from the spilling over 
of che large volume of loanable funds which are 
available at such times into greater-than-usual 
de umand for lower quality issues. 


The rather unusual extension of the trend . 


to U.S.A.) or for the people of the U.S.A. (be- 

cause the opposite of upswing is downswing). 
The trends in other financial institutions 

(other than banks) were almost similar to bank 


ing trends. Savings flows into savings and- loan 


“associations and matuel savings banks continued 


towards narrower yield spreads in the current at the rapid pace during the first nine months of 


upswing in business activity is probably due to 
the easier posture of monetary policy at this 
stece of the cycle and to the cost squeeze which 
has induced financial institutions to seek high- 
yeld investments. But are there any more 
pe~nanent factors, which may also operate even 
in future in such upswings ? One just wonders. 


Now take banking developments. Bank 
credit, seasonally adjusted, at all commercial 
baaks, increased at an annual rate of 10 per cent 
in the first nine months of: 1963, compared with 
appr oximately 3 per cent in comparable periods 
of two previous cyclical upswings and 9 per cent 

over the whole of Jast year. Most of this increase 
oczurred in loans and investments other than those 
of U.S. Governments. In the loan categories, real 
estaie and consumer loans each rose at an annual 
rate of about 12 per cent or roughly the same as 
in the first nine months of the last year. Business 
locns, however, increased at an annual rate of 
_only 5 per cent in the first half of 1963, which 
‘was only half as „fast as that of the first six 
mcnths of 1962. This is- rather ominous. e 


Monetary expansion has already continued 
longer tham in the two previous stretches of ` 
cyclical advance. In.the first nine months of 1963, 
the seasonally adjusted money supply increased 
ať an annual rate of .2.5 per cent, much fatster 
than the first nine months of 1962, when the 
money supply did not rise at all. 


In contrast to developments at comparable 
sieges of previous business cycles, time and 
savings deposits, seasonally adjusted, also con- 
tirued to expand rapidly in.the first nme months 
of 1963. They increased at an annual rate of 
14 per cent compared with an increase of 18 per 
cent ,over the whole of 1962. Larger deposits 
generally mean lower consumption, over which 
the teal strength of an upswing depends. Thus, 
larger time and savings deposits in an upswing 
could only mean that (a) it is a comparatively 
siraller upswing and (b) it may be short-lived, 
as compared to previous upswings. This is not 
a happy prospect at all, either for us (exporters 


1963. The absolute increase in savings at these 
institutions was greater than i in comparable ‘periods 
of recent years. 

Over the post-war period, the inflow of share 
capital at savings and loan associations has tended 
to increase at a fairly constant annual percentage 
rate regardless of ihe phase of the business 
cycle, while deposits at mutual savings banks, 
like time deposits at commercial banks, have 
tended to increase faster in periods of recession 
than in periods of economie expansion. 

In the first nine months of 1963, savings 
shares at savings and loan associations, increased 
at an annual rate of 15 per cent, roughly in 
line with the increases’ in the first nine months 
of other recent years, but well above the increase 
last vear (1962). Deposits at mutual savings 
hanks grew at an annual rate of 7.7 pet cent, 
slightly faster than the rate of increase in the 
samfe period of 1962. Both institutions invested 
a record volume of funds in mortgages. 

Assets of life insurance tompanies rose at 
the annual rate of 5.3 per cent in the' first nine 
months of 1963, substantially faster than the first 
nine months of 1962, when declining stock prices 
reducd the, value of stock portfolios, but about 
the same as the rate for 1962 as a whole. 
Mortgage investments of American insurance 
companies were the largest since the first nine 
months of 1955 and 1956, two years of rathex 
eood-economic weather in U.S.A. ` 

_ Seeing all this the Treasury tried to help the 
situation. In the first half of the calendar year 
the U.S. Treasury normally supplies funds to the 
market by retiring a small portion of the marke- 
table debts. During the first six months of 1963, 
however, the ‘Treasury: neither increased nor 
retired debt on’ a net basis as _ attritign 
and repayments totalling $6.8 billion ie 
exactly matched by $6.8 billion of cash borrow- 
ing. In contrast, the Treasury redeemed net 
$400 million of marketable debt in the same 
period of 1962 and $2 billion in-the first half 
of 1961. i i 

Net debt redemption in the first half of the 


A menlis raised new 
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year usually contributes to the seasonal decline 
in interest rates which tends to take place in. that 
period. The absence of net debt redemption was 
one factor contributing to the general increase 
in market yields, which occurred in the first six 
months of the year on a selective basis. 


` One of the main beneficiaries of the in- 
creased liquidity of banks and other financial 
institutions had been the motgagees. Interest 


rates and fees which borrowers have to pay 
declined as lenders have competed for existing 
supply of mortgages. From January to April, 
1963, yields on F THA new home mortgages in the 
secondary market declined from 5.52 to 5.44 per 
cent. while interest rates on conventional loans 
to finance new houses declined from 5.95 per 
cent to 59.60 per cent. Since then no further 
decline has registered in these series. 


į The trend towards lower rates and easier 
‘terms has been under way now for approximately 
34 years and has probably been an important 
factor in the continuing strength of the construc- 
tion industry. Total mortagage debt outstanding 
increased by $12.5 billion in the first half of 1963 
compared with an increase of $11.2 billion in 
the same period of 1962 and $8.2 billion in the 
same period of 1961. 


What has been the condition of the corporate 
and municipal finance in the last nine months ? 
During this period the State and local govern- 
capital in substantially the 

same amounts as the first nine months of other 
recent years. New borrowing by corporations 
totalled almost $5.2 billion, virtually the same as 
in the same period of 1962 but about $1.3 
, billion less than in the same period in 1961. 
This is ominous. It can only mean that the present 
upswirtg is of lower magnitude than even that of 
1961. l 
Of course larger tax exemptions and rebates 
for machinery’ replacements may also have con- 
iributed to net lower borrowing by corporations. 
But this trend needs to be watched. This is nothing 
to be feared as such. (In Western Europe self- 
{nancing by large corporations is a normality, 
but not so in U.S.A. and U.K. Are the Americans 
also adopting European financing methods ?). 
Although aggregate corporate borrowing in 
1963 has been approximately the same as in 1962, 
the distribution by type of borrower has differed 
significantly. Manufacturing industries borrowed 


L 
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1962 (which w~ 
comparatively a recession year) while othe 
industries, which include extractive industric-. 
transporation, real estate, financial and commev- 
cial enterprises, borrowed substantially more: 
and public utility and communications industri’: 
borrowed substantially less. i 


The credit for manufacturing industri = 
needs to be watched carefully, together with tur 
fact that several large manufacturing organisa- 
tions are moving part of their manufaclurine 
activities abroad (mostly in Western Europe’. ‘ 
general cecline in U.S.A. in the manufacluri:.’ 
activities could hit that country and also the 
world trade in several drections, financial ors 
included, and may even hasten the devaluation of 
the U.S. dollar, -which has come again uncer 
severe pressure. 


somewhat less than in 


In the field of consumer credit also 
finds certain trends that are not very healthy. a! 
least these are unknown in their total ramifi.1- 
tions, which have not been unearthed as yet. 


In the first nine months of this 
consumer credit, seagonally adjusted, rose at an 
annual rate of about $5.8 billion, about the 
same as the yearly increase last year but S00 
million less than the record increases in the scars 
1955 and 1959. Most of the rise this year has 
been due to the $2.8 billion (annual rote) 
erowtlf in automobile instalment credit outstand- 
ing, an Increase exceeded only by the phenomenal 
increase of $3.7 billion in 1955. Other types of 
instalment credit grew at about the same rate as 
last year, while non-instalment credit grew much 
slower than in the other recent years. 


Gyles 


Veo. 


The ratio of repayments of instalment credit 
to disposable income has long been regardec zs 
a good measure of the harden of the consumo 
debt. Since about 1955 the ratio has fluctuaicd 
around 13 per cent but recently has risen to a new 
record of 13.6 per cent. Also, the ratio of ictal 
consumer debt to disposable income has continued 
to edge up, and there is some evidence thal 
certain consumer loans are not being classified 
as consumer credit. Some home-owners, who have 
substantial equity in, their homes are refina rine 
their mdrtgage indebtedness to raise money for 
non-housing purposes. In view of these deveiop- 
ments, the burden of consumer debt may be 
somewhat greater than the ratio of repayivetts 
to disposable income suggests. 


4:2 


Thus, in a nutshell one may say that the 
suzply of credit continued to be readily available 
in 1963 (first nine months). The money supply 
expanded at a moderate rate and savings con- 
tirued to flow into commercial banks and finan- 
cic] intermediaries ‘at record or near-record rates. 


Since corporate, State and local demand for 
credit remained approximately unchanged from 
yeur-earlier levels, the increased inflow of funds 
‘ was directed primarily into the financing of real 
estate and consumer durables, principally auto- 
mohiles. In response to the cross-currents and 
derand and supply, yields on short-term securities 
and high-quality long-term issues rose moderately, 
white yields on mortgages declined and yields 
on lower quality bonds either declind or remained 
approximately unchanked. 


It is these trends that show the further 
increase in the liquidity of commercial banks 
anc. financial institutions of the U.S.A. would 
mesm search for larger outlets or outflow 
of ‘arger long-term capital from U.S.A. This 
coud benefit the under-developed countries, if 
the outflow could be made to move in our 
direction, but chances are that these would move 
towards Western Europe and towards some 
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selected investments in extractive industries 
overseas. 

Whichever way these funds flow (as the 
higher-yielding investment opportunities are 
diminishing at home) the U.S. balance-of- 
payments would be further pressurised and the 
U.S. Government might be forced to resort to the 
control of capital movements, which may stari 
the movement of a growing: lack of confidence in 
the dollar and then perhaps its devaluation. Bui 
before that happers, these new trends in the 
American financial situation would need to be 
watched with care and caution and may be thal 
we would have to wait till the next business 
cycle, which may come in the trough next yea 
(1964) and in the upswing in the latter part ol 
1965. | 

Thus, the devaluation of the American dolla: 
may not take place till 1965, but if present trend: 
ar¢é confirmed and the financial situation o: 
larger internal liquidity, smaller consume 
demands and larger balance-of-poyments deficit: 
remain or increase, then the devaluation of the 
U.S. dollar may become a strong possibility. Thi: 
international danger has to be understood in it 
full ramifications and there are.ample signi 


pointing to that direction. 
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TRENDS IN RAJASTHAN POLITICS: MAHUWA BYE-ELECTION 
(A VIEWPOINT) 


By Prof. K. 


Social psychology, reflects social struc- 
ture which in our country, is fragmented 
heavily in castes and sub-castes, regional 
and religious groups, sects and sub-sects and 
factions that form around strong personali- 
ties and local leaders. A ceaseless social 


` ‘struggle goes on among individuals‘as well 


Ti 


as their groups and it is carried over into 
the political field. The political behaviour 
of an Indian citizen is negative; ‘he votes 
negatively ie, against sómething rather 


than for “something” and this negativism of 


political behaviour is a reflection of the pre- 
vailing economic scarcity,! the common atti 
tude being that if one gets more bread to 
eat then some one else must eat less.’ 

An analysis of the recent Mahuwa Bye- 
election would show the trends in Rajasthan 
politics, a study of which would be fascinat- 


“~ing. Rajasthan had not been under a common 


m 


administration prior to 1949 and this is 
largely responsible for the development of 


‘politics along regional lines parallelling the 


boundaries of the old princely states, and 


. ownership ‘formerly coincided with caste 


lines and. the politics of jagirdari abolition 
demonstrates .a significant change in the 


_ basis of political power within the new poli- 


tical system. -With the emergence of ~Con- 
gress as. the ruling party, major reforms 


“were introduced but they were far from 
.béirig satisfactory: The lot of the common 


man still remained unimproved. The 
common people have been suffering from 
hardship which arose, among other causes, in 
the transition from a feudal and agrarian 
social order to a mercantile one. Prices 
went up, established social and political’ re- 


- fationships were disrupted .and underwent 


profound change, commercial gain was ever 


.. more sought after. The new life was just 


coming but the old one remained firmly 

clinging to it and many people, who were not 

convinced of the coming of the rosy future, 

looked back nostaligically to the good old 
8 « 


_ gone to polls as many as six times sinte ine 


_wardly, have’ simply. perpetuated . it. 


L. KAMAL p n ee 


days under the rule of the princes. Tnis 
background of Rajasthan politics would be 
helptul in our study of Mahuwa s-vc- 
election. 


n 


The Constituency and the People 


Mahuwa constituency, which forms ].:: 
of the erstwhile Jaipur State, occupies a 
special place among other constituenciz of 
the. Rajasthan Legislative Assembly. ‘ihe 
recent bye-election in ` February 1904° “as 
caught the imagination of many polite `v 
conscious people throughout the coun y. 
It is interesting to note that Mahuwe is 


First General- Elections in 1952. This .. 
situency has witnessed three General! 

also three bye-elections and as many as 

bye-elections were contested between °° 
oT. It is shocking that even after 16 your 
of Indian independence, communalism «© i- 
nues,to remain the most dominant forec in 
national ‘politics and’ our political paries, 
whatever ideology they might profess out- 
No 
wonder if Mahuwa also fought election: on 
this basis. In this context, commu: 
wise division of.this constituency is also 
interesting. The major communities cf this 
place are the. Minas, the Gujars and ‘he 
Harijans but the politically conscious . qd 
dominant are the Minas and the Gu ars. 
In all, there are 62 thousand voters in ihis 
constituency out of which 18 thousand ave 
Minas. 14 thousand Harijans, 9 thou. rnd 
Gujars, 4 thousand Muslims and the remun, 
ing constitute the Rajputs, “Baniyas and o ber 


i! IV- 
4 


é communities. 


e 
o Pj z 
' Backeround—Political and Commune! 
Some background is vital to undersi ad 


this bye-election. The Minas and the Guiars 
have been the two dominant communities 


{aż 


in zais area which have almost been on 
hote terms. The Mina-uujar conf.ct 
grev? deeper in 1997 when Shri Tika Ram 
Faiwal, an ex-Chief Minister of Rajasthan, 
cor.tasted the assembly seat and deteaced 
Sai Kishan, a Gujar. Shri Paliwal did not 
cort.nie to. represent the constituency 
lenger as he resigned his Assembly seat to 
become a member of the Rajya Sabha. The 
Mines thought that the Congress would offer 
ther. an election ticket but their hopes got 
shettered when it was denied to them. The 
Minés, with their 28% solid votes want to 
ma:riain their political domination and re- 
gard this constituency as their own. A 
Mine won the bye-election caused by 
Palvral’s resignation. 

In the 38rd General Elections, too, a 
‘Mira, Shri Shiv Ram defeated the Congress 
candidate, Shri Shiv Charan, a Gujar. Skiv 
Ram was a Jan Sangh candidate. This bye- 
election under review was caused because 
the .an Sangh M.L.A. was unseated on a 
petition filed by Shiv Charan, the defeated 
Corgress Gujar candidate. This was tne 
source of profound irritation to the Minas 
whe slamed the Gujars for the exit of their 
representative from the Assembly. Bister 
communal feelings prevailed and the Mina- 
Gujar hostility marked the political and 
social life of this constituency. It w&s in 
this political atmosphere that this bye elec- 
tion was contested. 


Poling Election Results and pattern of 
' Voting | 


Before we analyse the election strategy 
and t2chnique employed by the two politi- 
cal parties, a study of the election results 
miekt be helpful. In 1962, the polling wés 
54% kut this time it rose to 67.77%, out of 
62263 voters, as many as 41377 voters exer- 
ciseca their franchise. This, although it does 
not prove the authenticity of the fact thei 
the szople have developed more political 
cons¢izusness and vigilance, may be attri- 
, buted to the concentratéd efforts of the 

leaders of the Swatantra and the Congress, 
the two cont vesting patries. Undoubtedly, 
the leaders of the two parties left no stone 
untucned to win the election. It is inte- 
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resting to note that the Congress lost but it 
fared much bewuer ın the e:ecuons and 


‘doubled its strength. Viewed trom anotner 


angie, the margin of the Congress aeleat 
this time was wider as compared to the 
last General Elections. The Congress canul- 
date lost by onty by 1059 votes in 1¥0z but 
this time he lost the seat by 2071 votes. A 
study of the community-wise voting would 
show that most of the Mūnas, Rajputs and 
Banias voted forthe Swatantra while the 
Gujars and the Harijans voted for the Con- 
gress. The explanation for such voting is 
clear. All the Minas combined to defeat a 
Gujar. Those who argue that the infuence 
of the Jaipur Maharaja and, Maharani alone 
led to the Congress defeat are awfully mis- 


-taken. The Minas, although loyal to the 


Royal Family, never wanted a Gujar to re- 
present the constituency, which, they feel, 
is their monopoly. The Minas love neither 
the Swatantra nor the Congress but their 
own community. In the absence of an in- 
fluential Mina as their candidate, they per- 
suaded Mr. Kishori, a Mina to withdraw 
and concentrated all their efforts to defeat 
the Congress Gujar candidate. The Rojputs 
naturally showed their loyalty to the 
Maharaja and Maharani. - The Banias voted 
for the Swatantra partly because of the 
loyalty to the Royal Family and partly 
because the system of controls, permits and 
licenses perpetuated by the 
Government angered them. The Gujars 
naturally voted for the Congress because 
the Congress candidate was their man. The 
Gujars, too, are no less communal in their 
out look. The Harijans voted overwhelmingly 
for the Congress since they were cons¢ious 
of the fact that there has been a tremend- 
ous improvement in their condition with the 
emergence of Congress rule. 


Strength of the Parties 


(A) Congress : 


& 
About ‘a month before the election waS 


to take place, the Congress party had unani- 
mously decided to concentrate all its efforts 
to win the election. Several hundred 
workers in hundreds of jeeps and trucks 
were working almost round the clock dur- 


Congress | 


A 


3 


TRENDS IN RAJASTHAN POLITICS Ade 


ing the election days. All the ministers 
lea by the Cmef Munister Suknadia toured 
every remote part of the constituency aiid 
most of them stayed on till the elections 
were over. ‘The work in the Secretariat was 
paralysed. ‘Mahuwa Chalo’ was on the 
ups of every Congress man. Some of the 
Central Mnunisters, including Mr. Raj 
Bahadur also campaigned for the party. In 
no other election in Rajasthan the number 
of Congress leaders and workers was 
higher. Even the Kishangarh Bye-Election 
which returned the late Shri J. N. Vyas to 
the Assembiy faded away into insignificance. 
Mahuwa Bye-Election put a tremendous 
mental and physical strain on the munister 
and othre leaders. 
Pre-independence: days. The Congress party 
exercised its full official influence e.g., one 
Mina was arrested in a three-year old case. 
Promises were given that Gur and Sugar 


would be made available at cheaper rates. 


and Mahuwa would be electrified. Ficti- 
tious poles were also installed. At a num- 
ber of villages promises were made to start 
schools, dispensaries etc., and to raise the 
status of the already existing schools and 
dispensaries. Choudhry Kumbha Rams 
leadership and organisational skill were re- 
markable. Mahuwa temporarily united the 
split house of the Congress. All the Con- 
gressmen sank their differences and rose 
like one man to face the challenge. There 
was no case of sabotage in the Congress as 
it happened in the last elections? To sum 
up, the Congressmen had tremendous mate- 
rial resources, an army of workers, a well- 
knit organisation and full determination to 
face the crisis. 


(B) The Swatantra Party 
The Swatantra Party also had its 


strength. It also did not lack in resources. The 
Swatantra candidate Mandhata Singh, an. 


A . « . . 
kex-senior Government official and a jagirdar 


had ample resources at his command. The 
Royal Family of Jaipur also did all that 
could be done to defeat the Congress. It 
was, in fact, the prestige seat for the Royal. 
Maharaja Jaipur addressed the election 
meeting only once but Maharani Gayatri 


It reminded them of the 


‘able to Chief Minister Sukhadia. 


seek permits and licenses. 


Devi campaigned ceaselessly for full cnc 
week. Certain factors were favourable i 
the Swatantra. ‘lhe greatest single tac-u, 
tavouriing the party was the withdrawal oi 
Kishori, a Mina from the contest. Had he 
been in the field, the Congress would nve 
detinitely won. Without any efforts the vo: 
807 votes. To sum up, the influence of >c 
Maharaja and Maharani on the basis of ine 
trad:tional loyalty, the unpleasant rec..u 
of the Congress rule in the past, ru .cg 
prices and unemployment, corruption in 
the Congress administration, commenxa! 
voting, social backwardness and lach vu! 
political consciousness, enormous resou.ccs 
and the exit of Kishori from the poln cu: 
scene, favoured the Swatantra. Last but 
not the least, the role of the Jan Sangh o'so 
contributed to the Swatantra success. Jen 
Sangh people forgot all that had receatlv 
happened in the Jaipur Municipal Eleci.ons 
and lent their full support to the Swaia ‘tra 
candidate. Jan Sangh commanded cons.¢ei- 
able influence since the former M.L.A.. who 
was unseated, was their man. 


A Study of the Limitations 


(A) The Congress 

Fhe organisational leadership of «ne 
Jat leader, Kumbha Ram, was not accepi- 
It has aiso 
been reported that the role of many o. ine 
ministers was rather miserable. The Minis- 
ters have become rather feudal lords wio 
are fast losing their mass contact. key 
remain surrounded by flatterers, people v-.i0 
Many ministers 
were seen at Mahuwa boasting of an over- 
Whelming majority over the Swatuntra 
candidate. The vast crowd of workers was 
also unmanageable. To sum up, the clet- 
tion machinery could not be well managed. 
The rising prices, communal voting, the 
choice of the Gujar candidate, the feudal 
influence of the Royal Family and the with- 
drawal of Kishoyi from the contest d to 
its defeat. s 


(B) The Swatantra Party 
The Swatantra won neither because of 
tke, organisational skill nor of any ideolo- 


ten 


Als, 


g:ca. dynamism ; it was largely because of 
tke Congress . weakness. ‘Lhe Swatantra 
workers were unorganised. They did not 
_heve even half of the organisational skill 
of :ke Congress party. It was a ‘Rajout- 
dcramated scene and the members of other 
ccrmutnities were not viewing it with 
favour. To the observers it so 
as if feudal system was going to be revived. 
Tre secretary of the Hindaun Swatantra 


Pery resigned out of sheer frusration. Even 


the Minas were not happy with the candi- 
dature of Th. Mahendra Singh, both a Raj- 
put znd also an outsider. The Swatanitra 
pliced neither any ideology nor any pro- 
gramme. 


£ Study of the Election Campaign 


(A) Fhe Congress: 


Ie congressmen, being more ex- 
perier.ced, have developed masterly skill in 
the art of campaigning. Two things may be 
men ioned here. They talked much of their 
struggie against the British regime, their 
proictnd patriotism, the glorious past and 
the -ezacy of Gandhi and Tilak and above 
all tisir noble ideology of democracy. | and 
sociaism. Secondly, the congress leaders 
vehemently criticised the Swatantra. Chief 
Minister Sukhadia charged the Maharaja 
and tie Maharani of hypocrisy. P.W.D. 


Minister Harish Chandra, an ex-ruler of’ 


Jha.awar, called the Swatantra a party of 
jagirders and their henchmen. Choudhry 
Kumbha Ram, in his characteristic way, said 
that is contest was between the son of a 
peasan and a feudal lord, in other words, 
an exploited and an exploiter. The 
Swantentra Party was criticised for cham- 
pioning the cause of the capitalists, it is 
never the party of the masses, they argued. 
The ecngress leaders accused the princes 
of exploiting the masses and also held 
them: sr2sponsible for the backwardness oi 
Raiasshan. Even now, the *congress leaders 
eampéigned, the princes are getting fat privy 
purses which put a great strain on the 
peopie. But for the Jagirdars and the 
Maherajas, the Government would have 


appeered. 
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provided greater facilities to the people. The . 
congress :eaders also claimed that the face 
of Kajasthan was completely changed with 
the advent of congress regime and the Chief 
Minister in one of his speeches illustrated ' 
this point by saying that the entire budget 
of Rajasthan on the eve of its formation is 
now being spent only on one item, namely 
education. It was because of them that the 
peasant has now become the.master of his 
land. It cannot be denied that the congress 
has had long history, it has a well-defined 
programme and ideology and: the congress 
leaders exploited everything in their interest 
including the name of Gandhi and Nehru. 


(B) The Swatantra Party : 


The Swantantra, on the other hand, is a 
new party. The organisational skill wads 
miserable. Mr. Man Singh Mahar M.L.A, was 
formally in-charge of this election. The 
workers talked less of programme and 
ideology but simply exploited the declining 
popularity of the congress which they held 
responsible for rising prices, apalling 
poverty, corruption and step-motherly treat- 
ment given to the Minas. The Jaipur 
Maharaja, who was in Military uniform, 
gave a slogan, ‘Rajput Mina Bhai Bhai’ and 
this naturally had a powerful impact on 
the Mina voters. His tour of -the consti- 
tuency in a jeep carrying the Military Flag 
with the Swatantra Party candidate on his 
side, was a part of his well planned strategy. 
The Swatantra workers were almost colour- 


less and the little colour they possessed was 


lent to them by the Maharaja and the 
Maharani of Jaipur. All the time they were 
seen speaking in the name of the Royal 
Family. What Gandhi and Nehru were to 
the congress, the Maharaja and ‘he 
Maharani were to the Swatantra. The name 
of the founder of the Swatantra was not 
even heard. The tireless work of the 
Maharani was particularly amazing. The 
Swatantra leaders knew that their choice of 
a Rajput in the Mina dominated constituency 
was not a happy one? and they wisely- 
extended this assurance to the Minas that 
next time the Swatantra would put up 
only a Mina in this constituency. 





_ TRENDS IN Seip Gaui POLITICS 
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Conclusion : a gs. 


"he Sarvodya leader Jaya Prakash. 
Narayan is very correct when ne says wat 
an” elected represéhtauve, uucer te 
‘present: set up, hardly represents the people. 
` He is, in fact, thrust-upon the peopie who 
have no alternative but to elect ‘one. They 
may not like the man they have elected but 
they hate, him less. The. man, who won-at 
Mahuwa, was in fact, a winner ‘of a con- 
solation prize, he was an outsider and 
practically unknown to the people of the 
area but still he got elected because the 
Mina dominated constituency did not want 
to return a Gujar candidate, who inspite of 
his being’a son of the. soil and also a good 
worker, lost. And, this brings us to another 
point, namely communalism. 
~ 48 1t not, tragicany suocking ‘that the 
sixteen years of indian inaepenuence coud 
not improve tne political benavlour ot ue 
electorate? "Tne political parues (not ex- 
ciuuing the congress) have museraply 
faired to eaucate we e1ectorate on the rigal 
lines, lt is a national trageay tnat the op 
leaaers of many political parues do not teet 
hesitant ın demanding voves on commiunal 
lines. This reminds one of the  horr.bie 
picture that fiarrison has paimted in nis 
controversial book, ‘India, the most danger- 
“ous decades.’ The solution of the much 
debated problem of ‘National Integration’ 
does not seem to be in sight in the context 
when elections continue to -create tensions 
in the society. It is injurious to the general 
, health of society that communalism ıs the 
most dominant force in all representative 
instieutions of the country from the village 
Panchayats to the National Parliament ; 
representation in the State-‘and Union 
Cabinets is often made on communal 
and regional basis and what is still more 
shocking is that even the temples of learn- 
ing are not free from it. If social tensions 
gontinue to rise like this, it is high time 
that we look searchingly Into the fact 
whether parliamentary democracy has not 
outlived its utility in our country. 

Mahuwa has made it crystal clear that 
ideology plays a negligible role in elections. 


* 


+ 
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“The ‘Swataintra victory is not the victory O: 
its ideology. What to talk of the electoraic, 
it is doubtful even if its leaders understand 
it. The defeat of the congress, again, is 
neyer the’ defeat’ of “democracy. ana 
socialism. In fact, the common man does ne! 
know what democracy and socialism gtana 
for. The political parties have miserablv 
failed to educate the people ETOR 
their negative and EEREN role is u? 
fortunate., 

Mahuwa was R Anoa for thie 
Congress. Even the united house of Rai: -- 
than Congress failed to meet the challeng:. 
The Congress is now a spent force and 
perhaps it is difficult to reform it. The cild 
spirit is gone and with it is also gone tne 
hope to rebuild it. The old. order changeth 
‘yielding place to new.’ ‘We are not sorry ir 
the congress goes, we have seen enough «% 
it; but many of the emergent parties c.” 
reactionary and communal; they care ra: 
for the classes than for the masses, tv 
represent the vested interests of the privi- 
leged few, they. want to revive the system 
which we fought to abolish, We may, dis- 


‘passionately analyse the political situat‘on 


of the country and with this analvsis is 
inevitably linked the future of Parliam-ca- 
tary democracy. 

1. The Politics of Scarcity by Myron 
Weiner. The central theme of the book is that the 
development of a legitimate and stable democratic 
infrastructure in India is contingent on the 
development of a bargaining culture in the key 
roles of the political system—in the political 


- parties, in the bureaucracy and among the interest 


groups themselves. 

2. A press reporter stated, “Group leaders 
did their best to defeat the candidates and the 
other groups. The tussles between the union 
Minister Raj Bahadur and Aditendra, former 
P.C.C. President in Bharatpur, the Jat Group 
V/S Sukhadia and Damodar Vyas in Bikaner, 
Udaipur and Jaipur divisions account for many 
casualties! Times of India, March 7, 1967. 

3. Although Maharani Gayatri Devi told me 
in an interview that the Swatantra Party fol up 
a Rajput candidate in a non-Rajput constituency , 
because there is no place for communal feclinas 
i: Swatantra Politics, this is hardly based on 
acts. 
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- PLACE OF PLATO IN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Pror. SATYENDRANATH PAL 


Ex EEDINGLY strange to trained ears of the 
stu_ents of modern sciences are the uproars of 
ths dim and distant past, and peculiarly strange 
ar» those fifth century B.C. outbursts of sedition 
anc sophism which made prominent the curiously 
cox lacent and phlegmatic people of Greece with 
the -inge and stigma of revolutionary radicalism. 
Shco:tly before the middle of the fifth century 
bezcze the Christian era, there appeared a figure on 
the Greek political stage offending the contem- 
pozevies though he did not offend posterity. 
Thr solitical teachings and preachings of the then 
pol c:cal luminaries were only poetic apparitions 
anc about two decades out the poetic conception 
looz flesh and the preachings of Plato served as 
a socrk on the dry timber of public opinion and 
sho; the ancient political world to its very 
four ation. The writings of Plato almost com- 
plets 7 spans the hay days of Greece. The name 
of Pato is still surrounded with the respect due 
to é 
that his respect often degenerates into servility, 
becarze here as elsewhere, the admiration „of the 
few L2comes the exaggeration of the many, and 
genvize enthusiasm is echoed in loud homage. But 
no smount of exaggeration onght to make us 
unjus to the noble faculties which inspired these 
EXCESS, 

“= gazing back across the yawning gulf of 
lime -nd after a 
histo“, we are constrained to contend that Plato 
stands alone unsurpassed by any political philo- 
sopher. The gulf between the stubborn Greek and 
his predecessors and successors widened into- a 


ravine. it was spanned by a footbridge and Plato | 


though simple and serene, walked on it alone. 
For rearly two thousand years people of Europe 


were 2 most completely unware of the works of admiration. But modern science with least regard. 


zreat genius and a great renown. It is true - 
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programme. In ‘doing this we are faced with 


enormous difficulties and distractions. Because a‘ 


long line of political scientists have interpreted 
Plato in their own trend of thought and outlook. 
But we shall try here, as far as space permits, 
to square with the conflicting and bewildering 


views, The vexatious variety of views lands us in 


difficulty to speak of Plato without exaggeration. 
It is generally contended that each and every one 
is either a Platonist or an Aristotelian. Carrying 
home the logic of Coleridge, we are essentially 
in agreement with him when he says that every 
one may at one time be a Platonist and at 
another an astute Aristotelian “so universal are 
the qualities of these two giants of Greek 
philosophy” says Prof. Maxey “and so perfectly 
do they typify our characteristic modes of reason- 
ing that the average - person shifts his mental 
gears from the Platonic high to the Aristotelian 
low.” 

In analysing the programme of Plato we 
shall move this way or that: wander from the 
broad path into the winding and obscure alleys 
whither only a handful of persons will take pains 


to follow. But in anticipation of caustic comments ` 


I should plead that although my predilections 
may seduce me into the intricate and thorny 
political and social problems, I have tried my best 
not to sacrifice any general interest to such pure 


searching survey of political „predilections. 


Though widely analysed and read with 
avidity and keen interest, he is known to be 
marvellously mighty and is known to be woefully 
wrong. History of political development ofthe 
civiliced world, we can say, after a thér@ligh 
survey of his pinching pretentions and presefita- 
tions, gazes on him .with wonder, awe (nd 
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Plato cnd when in the rumblings of raging for emotional penumbra, has thrown a challenge 


iorrene of Renaissance the complete text of the” 


eRepukl > woke up from the deep sleep of peace, 
the ccmprehensive Plato re-emerged and has 
remain: 1 very much alive ever since. 

Ir this paper we are primarily concerned 
with © proper appreciation of Platonic political 


to these presentations, tasted these with commen- 
dable indifference, and indifference, without the 
least intention of exaggration, easily emptied itself 
out into staunch antagonism by the ‘uproaring 
urgency of unauthenticated eulogy.’ Thus, to us; it 
is definitely difficult to the, point of absurdity to 
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direct the ‘opposing stream of criticism’ into the 
equable channel of calm appreciation. Metaphori- 
cally speaking, we may be unable to furn the turbu- 
lent torrent into the rippling rivulet; because the 
skyfilling figure of splendour of name and fame 
gives the memory of his failure a perpetual place 
in political philosophy. His piercing and compre- 
hensive intellect fed fat the philonophy and politics 
for twenty centuries and more. Then the tide took 
a different turn ; ‘and the smouldering and long- 
murmuring spirit of discontent gathered the 
strength of a volcanic eruption and dethroned 
him. His fame fell like a tree without roots and a 


skylicking castle without foundation. “Ages of 
servility had raised him to an unexampled 
eminence; in the tumult of revolution this 


pedestal became a pillory.” Amidst the construction 
and destruction of Platonic representation we 
can safely say that Plato, with’ a philosophy 
“characterised by ‘radical dualism’ is the first Greek 
whose writings have come down to us, to present 
a coherent and comprehensive system of political 
philosophy that can stand among the greatest 
systems of history. 

In paying our tribute to the ‘great lion of 
Greece’ in most glowing terms we must always be 
on our guard and generously just : we must hold 
the balance fairly like the goldsmith weighing the 
failures with fruitfulness. In an attempt so 
delicate, keen and fine, my submission is that -I 
-have not been able to hold the balance. But with- 
out hesitation I make no secret of my intention 
to say that it has always been my cherished aim ; 
and it is my firm conviction’ that I could be 
certain of so unfolding myself as to prevent the 
readers from misconstruing and misconstructing 
‘either the praise or the blame which will have 
to be pronounced assuming the position of an 
analyst. - 

slComing into the heart of our analysis, i.e. 
the determination of the place of Plato, our task 
can be divided into the following parts. (1). We 
shall consider “the “indebtedness of Pilato to. earlier 
thinkers : KOR spell “of Plato and we shall have 
gonstantly to bear in mind the relative and the 
absolute, i.e the historical and the the _scientific 

enia ae pren = arain Eh, 
aspects. of his ac hievements and_aspirations. 

The Republic, th the best known work of Plato, 
did not spring into existence, at once, seli- 
begotten, as it were, in the brain of Plato; 
insfead we find its germs and had its preludes 
and preparations in previous political ideas and 
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ideals. In many places of his writings Plato could 
not agree with them and at times the disagre>- 
ment devenerated into constant ; antagonism | to bis 
predecessors. Thus we must not forget his indeb- 
tedness. To begin with, the earlier thinkers 
furnished him with a definite starting point and 
stimulus to thought ; over and above these „they 
gave him some of the materials which Plato usec 
with splendour and harmoy. Among ‘the philoso- 
phers w who exerted pr rofound Jnfluence. on. Plato i 
Přotagoras, Justice, the central directing whee! 
oT Platonic social ang oe dao 
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a de iaio ‘itself, it is a square ai, Y, 
harmony perfected. Thus the Pythagoreon 
definition of justice makes it crystal clear that 
‘justice is not separate from ritual? With what 
measure you may mete it shall be measured out 
to you again ; The prophetic belief first set oul 
in the Gorgias, the belief that justice is ibe 
retribution in the other world, the Pythagorea: 
Orphic mystery, dominates the work of Plato. fi 
constitutes the Jeitmotif of the great dialogue. ify 
Republic, which forms the centre of his creat'v ly 
(Kelsen : What is Justice). In the Republic Plato 
completely adopts this conception of Pythagoican 
justice but by his high-flown imagination he 
gives it a new meaning ‘a blood of life’ with 
deeper,*truth and spiritual content which find. 
no parallel in the whole range of Greek political 
science. Here a difficulty crops up. As we shail 
proceed with our analysis we may find. to ou 
surprise, Plato in constant antagonism to his 
predecessors. WE must not forget that in the 
convenient cover of constant criticism Plato irie» 
to hide his indebtendness to others. In “moulding 
the manner of his thought process they furnished 
him with a starting point and significant stimulus. 

The famous idea of the philosopher king. a 
lover of truth as a philosopher, seems to be an, 
echo of the Pythagorean idea of monarchy, ruling 
“ure divino” over the subject as God rules over 
the universe. Thus there seems to be an insepar- 
able link between. Pythagorean and _ Platonic 
ideas of State and Society. In the words of Sir 
Ernest Barker, “Pythagoras was the first .¢. 
for whom philosophy issued in a Rule :o be, 
communicated to a circle or order of disciples and 
herein he already may be said to have anticipated 
Plato.” 

But here the. indebtedness of Plato to others 


_cozs not end. Two other Pythagorean ‘ideas have 
lef: a déep impression on Plato’s performance and 
kave “moulded the manner of his approach to 
political problems. These two ideas are: 
(l; doctrine of the three classes of men (a) the 
Icvers of wisdom without unmanliness, and (b) the 
Icvezs of honour and (c) the lovers of gain and 
lastly (2) the theory of limit. . 

By way of clarification we should now 
dua vse these points in some detail. First the debt 
of he Republic to the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the three classes of men is obvious and 


absciute. The Platonic analysis of the state into. 


th e2 classes and the soul into three parts may 
be said to be originally Pythagorean. 

The influence of the previous philosophers 
_is nuch more pronounced in his musical studies. 
. In i: “Plato found that of the four fixed notes 
twc ‘ntervening notes constituted a ‘mean between 
the ‘wo extreme and. opposite notes.” This idea 
of ar:sic led him to believe that the mean, so dear 
to Art tstotle, was a happy blend of two opposites. 

: Tae ideas of communism ofi wives and 
equi nl I ty of men and women are directly borrowed | 
by >.cto: from Euripides. And in Plato there is 


a _Estinct ring of Aristophanes’ idea of. a 


parlament of women in the Ecclesiazusoc, Aris- . 
. topkanes introduces us:to the lady ‘communist, . 


Praxazora’-who .makes an astonishing oration in 
: the -o lowing “terms : ee oka 
*; want. all to -have a. share of everything, 
and, al property to be in common ; there will 
ho lenzer be either rich. or poor ; no Tonger shall 
we 2c one man harvesting vast tracts of land, 
while snothér has not ` ground enough to be 
buried in . . . . I intend that there shall only 
be ore and the same condition of life for all... 
T shall begin by making land, money; everything 
that s private property, common to all... . 
Wom: shall belong to all men in common.’ 
/.esin, the dialogues of Plato—the dialectical 
crossfre—are essentially borrowed from the 
- teachings of the sophistg of both generations ; 
and B- way ‘of attraction he was immensely 
influenced. by their teachings. Without the sophists 
we :ean nof think- of Plato or, in_other words, 
with Cisarming caution we_caa dly,_sta state that 
ethe sp sı pkistic philosophy directly or indirectly, 
by 3 way vay „ol attraction.. or. ~ Fejection, on, found its 
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ii spite his profundity and stupendous learning 
and vision and his astonishing scope, he is not a 
man of. striking originnality of thought. It is now 
admitted on all hands that the infra-structure of 
the state constructed by Plato is built out of the 
materials of the then Greek society and state. He 
borrowed materials from his _ predecessors and. 

TOC an alr philosophy which p> 
can not “be found _ in the _Writings ‘01 a a | 
thinker: ers. ° ~ Thus metaphorically speaking, - Plato 
\seems to be a pipe through which all winds blow . 
linto music, 


The whole, of the intelle ntellectual -world js, this . 
way or r that, _ deeply. indebted to` Plat ato, Now passing 
from his indebtedress to influence we come across 
a _ large number of thinkers, from Aristotle _ to 
Wallas 4 who are o are highly indebted, to Plato for 
their. intellectual achievement.. Thus, in the opinion, 
of poet Coleridge each and every one is born 4 
either’ a, Platonist or an’ Aristotelian : and- this 
may well be supp:emented, without making’ any 
exaggeration, by <an almost equally. true pro- 
position that every one may be at one time © a 


Platonist and at another an Aristotelian. 


With due deference to chronology, we are © 
forced to analyse Aristotelian principles. In ‘doing . 
this that the idea of sovereignty.of law .which is 
essential in the Laws, is repedted by Aristotle ih” 
the Politics. Somewhat giydgingly he’ followed his : 
great teacher as closely as his temiperament 
permitted .,. `. 50 ke i endorsed, and systema + y 
tized. Plato’s naturalistic_theory_of slavery : ‘some 
men are by nature free and others slaves’; and 
for the latter slavery is fitting aswell as just.. .. 
In the account of the growth of the state from 
the family Aristotle follows closely what Plato... 
says in the Laws. That is- ~ an eminent poitical = 
scientist has. convincingly. _pointed out sihat” 
Aristotle has as borrowed manera from Plato at 
least iwo. “hundred a and. sixteen imes.. 
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In the Roman period Circerg and Polybius 
were also “impressed by_the great master of the 
Academy. Alone with the éulogy of the mixed 
“which -Cicero had borrowed. ee latery 
Grek writeis,. the De Republica. contains a tyans. , 
lation 1 of Plato's carricature. of ae of 
tyranny “and above all of the myth of Error. St. 
os s De Civitate Dei is a picture of a city 
in the heavens d; like the Republic of I _Plato. 
Boethiug, it seems, was also influenced by “Plato. 
The high-flown ideals. of. the latter find their 
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restatement in “Kings hecoming philosophers and 
philosophers k‘ngs.” 

But the l.epublic could not keep pace with 
the careless few of time. It slept over a thousand 
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yta Zand with ‘the birth of the idea of 
Renaissance—when man was viewed in his tota- 
lity, in his flesh and blood and as well as in his 
ming and spirit—and with the rediscovery of the 
complete text of the Republic, there came a new 
tide of analysis of the Republic completely 
different from the analysis of earlier times. Thus 
circumstanced, with renewed vigour and vitality 
the spell of Plato fell upon a galaxy of thinkers. 
Of ihem Sir Thomas More attracts our attention 
first. Plato constituted an important and sustained 
inspiration for more, even though the atter’s 
analysis in tae Utopia differs im many profound 
and pronounced respects from that of the 
Republic. In the opinion of More, however dis- 
putable it may be, plato advocates communism 
for all; he is essentially in agreement with Plato 
ang ‘nothing marvels that he would make no laws 
for them that refused those laws’ whereby all men 
should have and enjoy equal portions of wealth 
and commodities which is not possible to be 
observed where everyman’s goods are proper and 
peculiar to himself. But there is remarkable differ- 
ence between the mental set ups of the two 
thinkers. In_Plato..we come across an_ascetic but 
in More there is a Hedonist. Penetrated with and 
oS E 

sauced in a dfferent spirit from that of Plato, 
while borrewing details of description from the 
“Master of the Academy, More is a typical repre- 
sentative of the age ‘in which in opposition to 
Christian monasticism men lived like Epicurean 
philosophers.’ Thus More could not drink deep into 
the spirit of Plato. Then we can safely say that 
he is rather the father of modern socialism, 
scientific indeed,—the first stage of communism, 
than an initiator of Plato’s communism. Both in 
the Republic and the Utopia some sort of religious 
reformation has been sought to be effected. But 
Plato wou.d transform the unscientific Greek 
mythology and fables into a coherent and 
uniform icea of God, but More did notking more 
than the advocacy of a quiet and happy toleration 
of all beliefs. 

We can also say that Campenella in his well- 
known bcok City of the Sun was imbued with 
Platonic ideas. He advocated Platonic commu- 
nism of property and of wives, but his work 
thouch Jorrowed frem Plato, shows’ only a 
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superficial acquaintance with the inner signifieanc: 
of the Philosophy of Plato. As compared witi 
Thomas More, Campenella is far more Platoni 
in the prominence which he gives to education 
(Jowett: Dialogues of Plato CC XXVI 
CC XXVIII). 

The ‘paradoxical Rousseau’ is not only ‘ix 
last of the three great social contractarian: bu 
also the first of the modern thinkers who 
generally known as ‘quasi-Platonists’ ; and thiol 
Rousseau, as well as directly the spell of Piate 
filtered down to the modern mind. Hege: inc 
ultra-Hegelians continue analysis of society 
state which in many respects are inspircd 
Plato, even though specific statements may nor 
mally owe little or nothing to him. And writer: 
like George Herbert Meade in their antagoni=r 
io the ‘continental and Anglo-American tradition 
in political philosophy, embrace Hegel and in 
some measure, Plato. — 

~ Thus it is not easy to gauge whai the 
influence of Platonism actually is. It is alsnv- 
amazing to note that analysts who, in their -ub- 
stantive proposals ` for political reform, tòn 
criticize Plato _and differ from bim in 
vital points, are. nevertheless highly indebic.’ to 
him; who have borne a grudge against his rame, 
often take their points of departure from | 
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What Burke could have said: “if the debs had 
been drought home to him it is impossible oven 
to imagine.” 

Now we turn to Hegel and see how 
influenced by the stubborn Greek. Hegel flatly 
refuses to envisage the state in terms ol ‘ry 
bones of law or as a legal institution. 1- slis- 
cusses it in terms of ethics and as the bichest 
expression and organ of that ‘social moral.’ at 
once participated in and enforced by -ocial 
opinion, to him the state is the march of God on 
earth. The conception of state and society “cepond 
heavily on the presumption that the staie j- a 
mora! organisation’—an organised system of life 
by discharging his duty ‘in which each cilizen 
attains a full righteousness’ and both conc.s!ions 
issue in the rigour of the rule of life--‘t. ‘ulfll 
my station and its duties’ (Bradley: © tical! 
Studies). Like Plato Hegel is an absoluii’. Just 
as Plato criticises Athenian democracy, sc Hege 
sneers at the British system of representative 
government. The anti-individualism of Plato is 
beautifully expressed in his own words: “Our 
very eves and ears and hands should and 
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heaz and act as if they belonged not to the 
individuals but to the community. All men should 
be moulded to praise and to blame the same 
thngs at the same time.” (The Republic). Thus 
to Piato as well as to Hegel the individual is a 
mere pawn at the hands of the absolute state. 


Passing from the Hegelian absolutism to the 


19th century French Philosophy we come across 
a prominent Platonist—Auguste Comte—the 
founder of positivism. Comte is essentially in 
agrzement with Plato in holding that society 
shoald be governed by scientific knowledge but 


he differs from Plato on the point that such 
knowledge must filter down to earth from the 


clovdland of metaphysics, logical abstractions or 
theclegical assumptions, and that it should be 
purely positive and curiously cold in character 
and cimension. Like Plato he is a lover of and 
an urdent believer in mathematical methods. But 
he citters { from _ Plato in holding that the use of 
matlLematical principles of themselves elicit the 
principles of our social life. He also draws a 
distinction between, followng Plato, the spiritual 
and the temporal power. And this is known as 
Comte’s famous way of ‘returning to the dualism 
of tke Middle Ages.’ But his dualism is firmly 
baset on psychological principles. Thus his ideal 
state is one in which the class which drank deep 
into spiritualism and acting not by physical 
force, fear or favour or ill will but by afféction 
and pezsuation, guide the course of affairs in the 
‘heigkt of scientific priciples.’ This led him, 
according to J. S. Mill to “the completest system 
of sp ritual and temporal despotism which ever 
yet emanated from a human brain, unless 
possibly that of Ignatius Loyola” (Autobiography). 

The Platonic political programme also served 
as the chief source of inspiration, of a group of 
Englisa political philosophers—popularly known 
as ‘Neo-Hegelians.’ This school is generally re- 
presen.ed by the Oxford idealists—Green, Bradley 
and Bosanquet. Some scholars argue that Green’s 
politice] philosophy is profoundly influenced by 
and sclely based on British Political traditions. 
Needless to say, this is a tall claim on the part of 
a Britigher. (Metz. Hundred years of Br. philo- 
sophy). Green definitely doés not distinguish 
‘betweer the state and the society. Because of his 
failure to maintain this distinction, it is difficult 
for him to restrict the state to the function of 
removirg obstacles to the good life and to ‘avoid 
the kind of paternalism to which he objects.’ He 
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seeks to square with this difficulty by enunciating 
a theory of self-conscious citizenship, which, in 
spite of its noble appearance, could not silence 
the distinctly ‘Hegelian ring. But above all 
Green is a ‘sober realist and a_soaring idealist.’ 


——— 
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Therefore, harnessing horse of reason 
Mac-Cunn, says that Green is more an Aristotelian 
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than a Platonist_ (Six Radical thinkers). Explain- + 
ing the emergence of this Platonic school, Barker 
says, “Perhaps it is under the influence of 
leaders trained in this school that Plato had found 
an eminent circle of disciples.” Plato classifies 
society on the basis of functions. This 
functional basis of class division looms large in 
Bradley’s society where each of us is placed with 
a particular function. State helps me to realise 
what Plato calls justice and Hegel calls social 
righteousness. And this social righteousness is the 
outward manifestation of an ‘external legality of § 
law.’ E 


The philosophy of Bernard Bosanquet, Hegel’s 
most ride and WRN exponent, begins with 
Rousseau_and Green and ends in Hegel. In his 
acceptance of Hegelianism the everlasting Plato 
reappears, Both of them are idealists and have 
deified the state. Thus to Bosanquet the state is 
the guardian of our whole moral world and not 
a factor in our organised moral world. Like Plato 
he writes, “The state as such certainly can not 
be guilty of personal immorality, and it is hard 
to see how it can commit theft or murder in the 
sense in which these are moral offences.” Plato 
also holds that all the citizens must pursue 
courses of craven appeasement by conforming to 
the commands of the leader. There will be no 
murmur of discontent against the rule of the 
master race—the possesser of the truth—the 
‘Tully qualified philosopher.’ g ° 

Further, there is an ostentatious extravagance 
of resemblance between the philosophies of Carlyle 
and Plato. Carlyle’s ideal was a society governed 
by the best, the ablest and the wisest. He was a 
staunch opponent of democratic ideal and of free 
trade. The unstable and nugatory democracy _ 
smells Platonism. There is an afinity betweent. 
the Hero of Carlyle and the Philosopher Kine of 
Carlyle are none the less both radicals, anxious to 
pluck up society by the roots and plant it afresh 
in new soil : and if the new soil chosen by Plato 
is more definitely socialistic, Carlyle, in his 
attitude to competition and his desire for per- 
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&Fiıte and Karl Popper. 


manence of contract, shows signs of a socialistic 
trend.” (Barter) Z 

Modern Writers are deeply indebted to 
Plato. ‘The revolutionary’ spirit of the Re- 
publie and the traditional spirt of the Laws 
attracted and influenced them to an amazing 
extent. Of the modern prominent writers we 
may safely mention the late H. G. Wells. He 
has clearly depicted in ‘Autobiography’ that 
Plato acted as the trier of temper of his 
political philosophy—a major influence on 
his thinking. A careful analysis of his book 
gives us a gradual development of his politi- 
cal ideals. And in doing this Well, is con- 
fronted by an empirical political situation in 
som? respects radically different from that 
within the context of which Plato wrote. 
And there is no shadow of doubt in our mind 
that the basic and fundamental assumptions of 
human nature constructed by Wells on which 
the super-structure of the code of human 
conduct and his political conclusions are 
constructed, are marked by sharp deviations 
from those of the Master of the Academy ; 
yet despite divergences and dissimilarities 
and fundamental differences in the coustruc- 
tion of thought, it is quite evident, on the 
authentic testimony of Wells himself, and 
fron a very minute and careful examination 
of their contents, that “Plato lives again in 
both a modern utopia and in Menlike Gods. 
The first of a rather authoritarian socialist 
scheme.” (Sibley . 

Oswald Spengler, following Plato, in 
Decline of the West, spits venom on the 
earth with its general law of dectine and 
death, Again, like Shelly and Plato he 
demands a new order, a gigantic experiment 
to stem the forces of histury, a revitalization 
of Prussian militarism. 


Among writers who have been directly 
or indirectly challenged by the keenness of 
dialectical cross-fire and the vigour of Plato’s 
arguments, we may with disarming caution 
mention the politicians and writers of a 
number of books, Richard Crossman, Warner 
These Platonists 
(Crossman and Fite) who are not prepared to 
admit at all that ‘from Plato’s longing for 


unity and harmony, we may say that he was’ 


himself disunited and disharmonious, may be 
reminded that this way of arguing is definite- 
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ly invented by Plato. Commenting on 
Popper’s appreciation of Plato’s presentation, 
critics aptly characterise him as an ‘inverse 
Platonist’. st the very beginning of his 
thought-provoking book, Open society and 
ats Enemies (Vol. I), he professes to be aware 
of the nefarious and evil influence of »Plato 
on successive generations of students and 
teachers of political science and sociology. 
The pains to which he goes to refute Plato’s 
arguments doubtlessly proves that the influence 
of the stubborn Greek on him was profound 
and the classical theory has much to contribute 
to the controlling of his thought process. 
Thus in the Hegelian terminology we can 
explain the relative positions of Plato and 
Popper by quoting Prof. Sibley himself : 
“Plato furnishes tne thesis to which Popper 
becomes the antithesis, with the synthesis yet 
to be born.” 

Again, following Edwyn Vaughan, we can 
boldly state that the honest opponents of 
Plato ger erally prescribe fundamental beli:fs 
and complete departures from Platonic plans 
but ultimately they are generally bound to 
follow Plato. Therefore, we can say that 
modern political programmes, however high- 
sounding these may be; are no better than 
footnotes to those of Plato. Thus the works 
of a very prominent political scientst—Karl 
J. Friedrich—will give authentic testimony 
to our exhilarating s«ssertion. He contends 
that even the most basic beliefs shall not be 
infused and imposed by education. Then it 
will truncate the soul and limit the will. The 
fullest flowering ot inner faculties will melt 
into the thio air. But a few pages later of 
his book he advances the argument that edu- 
cation is chiefly concerned with shaking 
‘human mind in the height of a believed-in- 
ideal’, Thus modern thinkers have not yet 
been able to shake off their intellectual slavery. 


Here an analysis of Plato’s indebtedness 
to others and influence on the mind of the 
modern man comes to an end. Still our 
purpose remains unfulfilled. Plato’s place 
will only be determined when the strength and 
character of the Platonic political programme 
will be analysed? from all aspects. Thus 
coming to analysis, we land into the vortex ‘ 
of the fiercest of political controversics. 

By way of denouncing in the strongest 
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te-a the caustie critics of Plato ardently 
cozzend “The Platonic Republic’, “must he 
cozsidered as a brilliant exercise of philoso- 
phizal imagination, not as a contribution to 
pciżical science. But itis hardly too much 
to say that Plato never got the point of having 
a theory of the state at all’. Further, it is 
generally chosen that Aristotle is the repre- 
sertniive of ancient science, and therefore of 
scizatifie method and Plato has no idez of 
science or scientific method. These are zwo 
ext->me views. It is difficult, but not impos- 
sibtc. to answer these two vitriolic charges 
against the stubborn Greek. But I do aot 
my'-li pretend to share the sympathy and 
adcication for Plato’s philosophy, which has 
beez felt, with no exception, in all ages by 
mar” wise and beautiful souls. In an analysis 
of astronomy, we may find frank avowal of 
the =xbjective Method. Thus in the Phaeodo 
Plac bethought him, wearied with conten- 
platizg things as they are, that men in studying 
an =clipse of the sun look at its image 
reflecced in the water, lest they should 
beccme blind by gazing directly at the stn. 
“it xı amed to me, therefore, that I ought to 
have recourse to reasons, and in them to 
cont=uplate the truth of things. ‘Thus always 
addu:ing the reason which [ judge to be 
strorzest. I pronounce that to be true which 
appexs to me to accord with it: those 
whiez do not accord with it I deny to be 
true.” (Phaeodo). Here there is no solidarity 
of tas grounds upon which he judges one 
reascr to be stronger than another. 


Ect in other spheres of analysis of politi- 
cal se-ance we meet his method closely akin 
to m-dern. Thus Books VIII and IX of 
Repuiize describe which the process of dis- 
organisation or disordering are among the 
most ampirical of Plato’s dialogues in the 
sense That they are definitely based on careful 
observations of actual politics, yet the des- 
eribec. states fall short of the actual. Ic 
these sooks there is an analysis of the actua: 
constiintions of Greece, in which Sparta, an 
exampi2 of both timocracy and oligarchy. 
Ather®, the citadel of demogracy, and Syra- 
ecuse 2semplifying tyranny, all in turn are 
separatzly analysed. To Plato all these types 
of conszitutions have ‘taken sick’. That is 
why F.ato likes to visualize his political 
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mission as one of the healer or saviour of the 
sick body of society. Here Plato’s method 
differs from that of the traditional. His 
method is closely associatea in modern times 
with the immortal name of the great socio- 
logist Max Weber. On the basis of actual 
observations of the inperfect forms of govern- 
ment prevailing in 5th century Athens 
before the Christian era in the empirical world, 
Plato erected the sky-licking castles of ideals 
of timocracy, oligarchy and democracy and 
last of all tyranny —the worst form of govern- 
ment. Max Weber’s resort to ideal types was 
an attempt to state the influence of certain 
factors by comparing the real situation or 
action with the construct he called ideal types 
(Max Weber ou the Methodology of the 
Social Sciences). At no point, in the whole 
range of the literature of political science we 


finda cleaver union of empirical approach 


with the rational Therefore it is gererally 
said that ‘at no point are the principles en- 
unciated more universal in their application 
and more suggestive of advanced research’. 
In the word of Prof. R. L. Nettleship, “Our 
first impulse on a superficial reading of the 
Republic is to say that Plato altogether 
ignores what we call observation and experi- 
ment, and writes as if use could construct 
laws of nature simply by thinking out certain 
axioms te their consequences. We think so 
because, coming to Plato with certain 
expectations, derived from what we know 
of the method of modern science, and with a 
certain modern phraseology in our minds, 
we apply these to him. Really he says nothing 
which has not been practically confirmed in 
its spirit by modern science” 


We can also fortify our position by poiat- 
ing out that whatever the ethical and utopian 
method may be called, it is highly relevant 
for practical politics and that ıt cannot be 
fully understood if we do not resort to the 
ideal forms. We can further suggest that in 
order to rectify wrongs the utopain idea is 
indispensable and this ideal form provides 
a stimulus for the progress of society and 
it gives a good direction for the achievement 
of the highest goal. Thus it can be stated 
that the ideal form is the motive force of the 
ship of society and with ut it society 
will be like a ship in an uncharted sea. No 
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political philosopher can bave ideas aud 
ideals completely divorced from actualities. 
Social and economic enviornments always 
help to mould the thought-process of thinkers. 
Thus the Rerublie is not only a deduction 
from the ‘principles’ it is also an induc- 
tion from the facts of Greek life. They 
acted as the representative of the 
then Greek society. Iherefore Ernesh 
Barter in his inimitable language says, 
“Itis easy to interpret the Republic as 
a Utopia, a city in the clouds, a sun-set fabric 
seen furan hour in the evening and then 
fading into the night. But the Republie is 
based on actual conditions, it is meant to 
mould, at any rate to influence, actual life”. 
Therefore Crossman is right when he says 
“This plan was no Utopian dream”. Thus the 
ideal of the Repzbize is an exhibition of what 
* actual states ought to be. 

Before the First World War it was taken 
for granted that the Republic had nothing to 
do with our day to day working of govern- 
ment. ‘The whole conception was far fatched 
and remote from reality. It was admitted on 
all hands that with the advent of science and 
the institutions of democracy, the world was 
marching ahead towards perfection. The 
world could not then appreciate Plato’s 
analysis of the common man, 


But the tables were turned after the out- 
break of War II. The estimate of Plato of 
the masses seems now to be a grimly realistic 
one. Knowing what class-war and revolution 
mean, we can fully appreciate the Platonic 
advocacy of dictatorship to prevent them. 
He knew that economics plays a prominent 
role in moulding the relationship between or 
among individuals or groups within the 
society and this idea of Plato after two 
thousand and five hundred years has been 
corroborated by political scientists. But 
without offending the Platonists it can be said 
that the impact of economics on politics and 
vice versa is not fully understood by Plato. 
« Economics always has constituted and will 
continue for good to constitute the 
‘infrastructure’ of political power. 
There is an inseparable relation between 
the political issue and its economic 
implications. “In accordance with this 
traussubstantiation” says Prof. Loewenstein, 


“the core of every political ideology of our 
time consists in the economic eschatology it 
has to offer’. Considering the tremendous 
impact of propaganda on _ society, we 
can treat the ‘noble life’ not as an exposition 
of phantasy but an extreme of practical instru- 
ments. One modern objection to Plat is 
that he is too much a realist, in his analysis of 
of humana nature. His cure for the diseases 
of society are only too applicable today. “The 
book is addressed to the social reformers who 
have no faith in their reforms. Sometimes 
they think that they are building on founda- 
tions of sand.” 


Again, Plato is the spring of the idea of 
‘social contract’, Consent as the basis of 
the State has changed the character of 
political analysis. This idea of contract 
between the rulers and the ruled has gone a 
Jong way in dynamising democracy. And to- 
day ‘the state lives and has its being in a 
climate of contract and of all the concomit- 
tants-of contracts, secondly its constitution 
is an actual political contract’. In the case 
of Chisholm Vs. Georgia it was declared thit 
“the const. of the U.S. is... a compact made 
by the people of the U.S. to govern themselves 
as to general objects in a certain manner. 
The const. of Maryland also declares “that 
all gevernment of right originates from the 
Beane is founded in compact only”....Thus we 
see that the government is ultimately based on 
some sort of contract and herein the shadow 
of Plato looms large. 


Let us now turn to another and more 
edifying picture, namely, the idea of Commu- 
nixm. Today nearly one-third of the citizens 
of the world directly live under the influence 
of Communism. But today’s Marxian 
Communism is basically different from the 
Platonic breed but the ideas of the two are 
more or less the same regarding the unity 
and solidarity of the State. Like the Mar- 
x sts Plato’s cherished goal is to banish 
unchecked competition of individual with 
individual for economic power. The Marxist 
“would eliminate the doctrine of the ecofiomie 


man, exactly as Plato sought to eliminate e 
the doctrine of the ‘superman’. ‘Like 
Plato he pursues an ideal of justice. ‘In a 


word, the ideal of both is that of a society 
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organised on the basis, not of difference in 
waaith, but of common social service”. 

further, modera systems of government 
ard administration are highly indebted to 
P.ato’s methods. The ideas of civil and 
criminal laws and their reformatory character 
are the guiding star to the modern legislator. 
Tocay’s ideal is to reform the wrong-doer 
and to bring him back to normal social life. 
Ard this is a great contribution of Plato to 
mcdern political theory. Therefore “the 
presumption upon which Plato worked, thai 
human relations may be made the objeci 
of rational study and subjected to intellec- 
tual direction as a sine qua non of any 
social service.” Thus our study reveals that 
maay later s:sudies in political science are a 
return to the age-old but ever new ideas of the 
ma:ter of the stagirite. 

l'his leads us to make the bold statement 
thar Piato is as much a political realist as he 
is a political idealist—he ‘hovers in a balloon’ 
but at the same time is a ‘working colonist. 
Thio is borne out by the admission of the 
principle that “our rulers will find a considera- 
ble dose of falsehood and deceit necessary for 
the good of their sub ects.* His political 
realism is clearly exemplified by the fact that 
he evnfined the most difficule part of his 
system of State to the class of the philosopher 
Kings properly and spiritually trained for the 
purpose. 

ke Platonic principle is also at work 
behinc the modern classification of States and 
of Governments. He was not content with a 
Class-fication mainly based on number. He 
also tried to classify constitutions on the 
basis of the nature of the polity. This basis 
of analysis has been filtered down to us 
throug’ his pupil and critic Aristotle. 


Therefore, to launch caustic comments 
against Plato is to destroy a straw man. His 
immortal principle that the Statesman should 
be as specifically and thoroughly a realist as 
physicians, should be accepted by us without 
any reservation. Thus we have no hesitation in 
accepting the lyrical effusion that “Plato 
exhib:ts the rare union of subtle logic with the 
Pythean enthusiasm of poetry melted by the 

*splencour and harmony of his periods into 
irresistible streamy of musical impressions 
which hurry the pursuations onward as in a 
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breathless career.” Again, for the first time 
in the history of political thought Plato 
“maintained that a state ought to be governed, 
not by the wealthiest or the most ambitious, 
or the most cunning but by the wisest.” 
(Shelley) 


Regarding the nature of the rule of the 
Philosopher King some crities have used 
strong terms unwarrantedly. Of them Karl 
Popper heads the list. In his own words 
“The main reason [ can see is the need for 
increasing to the utmost the authority of the 
rulers” But this does not seem to us to be a 
fair estimate of Plato. He sought to regene- 
rate man and society by spiritual means. 
And that is why the rule of the intellect. If 
this, to Popper, amounts to a rule of a class 
or of tribalism verging on totalitariavism, the 
fitting reply is that the ‘theory of limit’ 


Y 


enumerated by Plato put the last nail 
into the coffin of all totalitarian elements 
and makes the critics laughable. Further, 


in spite of the emergence of comprehensive 
theories regarding good government the 
conteution that the fittest and the wisest 
should rule, remains still unassailable. But 
this tvpe of goverument requires continued 
vigilance, for it is alwavs on the brink of 
peril. And if the progress of the society is 
to be maintained we must not retrieve our- 
selves completely of this rigorous responsibi- 
lity. IË we shake off the burden of 
responsibility by placing it on the shoulder of 
our fellowmen, we have to pay dear for it. 
And so the Protagaras ‘myth’ aud the Philoso- 
pher-King, in true Socratic vein, do not teach 
a doctr ne, but merely help us to become 
more keenly aware of the perennial problems 
“for which each age must seek its own solu- 
tion” (Review of Matsphysics : Dec., 1963)? 


We can never doubt that Plato’s progra- 
mme is in keeping with contemporary 
problems and character. Thus Prof. Taylor 
is right when he says, “we do Plato the 
gravest of wrongs, if we forget that the 


Republic is po mere collection of theoretical #@ 


discu-sions about government...... but a 
serious project of practical reform put forward 
by an Athenian....set on fire.... with a 
passion for reforming the world” (Plato: The 
Man and His work). , 
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MALHAR RAO HOLKAR 


Thus in reply to the critics who contend 
that Plato ‘hovers in a balloon’ and who tried 
to belittle Plato by emphasizing the fact that 
his philosophy is nothing but an idealistic 
hallucination, we can reply with a rebuff that 
though there may be some tinge of idealism in 
his political programme, yet it is invaluable. 
He is conscious «vf the openings in his 
arguments. He knows fully well that his 
scheme does not keep pace with the reality 
beneath. Comprehending the critics, in an 
answering tone he says, “in heaven there is 
laid up a pattern of such a city ..... ” Thus 
quoting Durant we say, “At the same time we 
shou'd not forget that man is an animal that 
makes Utopias.....Nor is it all without result : 
many a dream has grown limbs and walked, 
or grown wings and flown, like the dream of 
Icarus that men might fly.” This idea is 
aptly expressed by Shelley in the following 
musical lines :- 


p= 
wet 
on 


“The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the marrow ; 

The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow.” 

Thus our preceeding analysis procecc- 
with the conviction that Plato’s politic: 
philosophy is epoch-making ; for it stern'y 
marks, in the teeth of stubborn opposition, i 
decisive turning point in the political tredi- 
tion of antiquity. Like the evergreen trec `. 
the fables. “his evergreen branches have given 
support and shelter to all manner of strange 
birds, great and small”. Here our analysis 
normally draws at an end with the panagvi::: 
that the “debonair and versatile tutor, w:o 
spent the major part of his life imparting. . - . 
learning to succeeding generations of cave. 
dish heirs, is one of the great politic: 
thinkers of the human race, one whose nawe 
will endure as long as men trouble their mirc: 
about matters political.” 


MALHAR RAO HOLKAR—THE FOUNDER OF THE HOUSE OF HOLKAR 


By Pror. S. N. Q \NUNGO 


OXE day, in the first decade of the eighteenth 
century, a Maratha chieftain named Banda, 
while passing through an obscure village near 
Poona on a hunting excursion, saw a strange 
sight which made him halt along with his 
retinue. He sawa black s: ake spreading its 
hood over the head of a sleeping goatherd 
like an umbrella to protect him from the sun. 
The snake on hearing the approaching clatter 
and footsteps slipped away into the jungle. 
Impressed by this sight, the chieftain asked 
Malhar—for such was the name of the boy 
— whether he had any wish to make a name 
for himself by join'ng his service. Deccan 
gin those days was a great theatre of war and 
provided prospects for soldiers of fortune. 
The boy [nodded assent. This incident, 
recorded in Wiqui-Holkar, was the beginning 
of the career of the founder of the house 
of Holkar (b. 6b). With that shepherd 
boy and with this small beginning the Holkars 


emerged from obscurity into the arena of 
Maratha politics and rose into prominence. 

The Holkars took their name from their 
ancestral village of Hol situated under the 
shadow of the Sahayadri Range about 10 miirs 
from Phultin and 40 miles from Poona. AH 
those who called themselves Holkars did rot 
live at Hol. Malhar Rao Holkar spent ‘is 
boyhood in the village of Maswali which was 
situated about ‘five kos from chandoyr’ ( Weyn- 
Holkar, b. 5b. Tukoji Holkar belonged to 
the village of Wafgaom and his brethren 
Santagi Holkar and Korji Holkar to Boregaon. 
By caste they were Dhangers. 

The long and eventful career of Malhar 
Rao Holkar 1560-1766) is a subject too wide 
to be more than glanced at. It occupies a 
prominent place in the history of the rise of 
tho Maratha Empire in Northern India in the 
first half o! the eighteenth century. He was not 
reared at the plough as suggested by Malcolm 
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(Yemoirs of Central India, vol. I p. 143). 
“or of a goatherd of Maswali, Malhar lost 
l-e father Kundaji at the age of twelve, spent 
s-vəral years with his maternal uncle 
Sarayani Bargule and then joined tie 
s rvic of Banda. By dint of merit, daring, 
c urage and intimate knowledge of the 
S-t)ura Range, Malhar Rao speedily fourd 
nuncelf elevated from a genuine soldier of 
“c-tune to the rank of a silahdar of 2000. 
J s :criumph over a commander of Nizam-u.- 
Milix brought him much fame. Jut his entry 
ino the Peshwa’s service marked the real 
te sinning of his distinguished career. 


Campaigning remained Malhar’s master 
pa-son till bis last days. Against Girdhaz 
Beiadur, the Mughal Governor of la wa, 
M: thar had a difficult game to play ana he 
pla ved it with consumate skill in the Amjhera 
car-paign in 1729 (Selection from Peshwar 
Da tar, XIII, 331. Though twice out manoe- 
uvimd at Sarangpur and Dhar by the wily 
Muiammad Khan Bamgash, Malhar Rao 
Ho xar gave him no rest by his constant 
har ssment at Mandasor and Sironj (S.P.D.X, 
7C acd XVII, 8). The light cavalry of 
Ma iarmade havoc with the soliers of Jai Singh 
and Ehan-i-Dauan io malwa between 1729 
and 1734 and compelled them to sue for peace. 
Maliar Rao was appointed to the supreme 
comnend in Malwa by Peshwa Baji Rao I, 
on t'e 3rd of October, 1730 (S.P.D. XXX, 
P. 30). 

©- all the Maratha chiefs in Malwa, Malhar 
© Rao cnjoyed preferential treatment at the 


hand cf Peshwa Baji Rao I in spite of tke 
fact hat Ranoji Scindhia had been associated 


wit. Holkar in the managemer t 
of təat province (Holkurancht Kaifyat, 
pp. 8-9) When Udaji Pawar wita 


drew from Malwa, Holkor was granted a 
Sararem of 74 Parganahs. On January 
20, 7834, Malhar Kao was honoured by a 
gract in perpetuity to his family. He was 
given the district of Maheswar and nine 
villages from Indore district (viz. Harsol. 
Savem Barlol, Dipalpur, Hatod, Mahidpur, 
Jagoti Karamj and Makdom. After the 
° forma cession of Malwa to the Marathas by 
the Mughal Emperor in 1741, the Holkar 
state of Indore became crystallized into a 
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political entity and came to possess a unique 
importance. 

Malhar Rao was a commendable Hindu in 
private life. It is said that he wantei to 
destroy Aurangzeb’s mosque built on the 
site of the Vishwanath temple of Varanasi ; 
but a deputation of the Brahmanas of 
Varanasi pleaded hard with him to give up 
his project as after his departure the Muslims 
would destroy every vestige of Hindu worship. 
After the death of Baji Rao I, wars fought 
by Malhar assumed more and more the 
character of brigandage. It is difficult to 
accept Sardesai’s vew that Malhar Rao’s 
undertakings were “particularly intended to 
get the holy places of Prayag and Kashi back 
iuto Hind: possession” (New History of the 
Marathas, Vol. LI, p. 863). Wars had hardly 
ever been waged with so much perfidy, cruelty 


and avarice as by Malhar Rao and Jayappa @ 


Scindhia in Rajputana. Malhar’s activities 
in Rajputana and the Doab diminished his 


own fame and caused irretrievable loss to the | 


ideal of Hindupad Padshaht and to the state 
he served. 


It is unfortunate that Malhar’s talents 
were not limited to those of a soldier. In his 
political dealings, he always backed ‘wrong 
horses’ for good money such as Madho Singh 
of Jaipur, Najib Khan and Raghunath Rao. 
He espoused the cause of Madho Singh, who 


had no legal right to the throne of Jaipur. 4 


Malhar was an avowed partisan of Raghunath 
Rao, the most infamous character in Maratha 
history. Malhar Kao and Raghunath Kao 
actually paved the way for the diplomatic 
isolation of Maratha power. Raghunath Rao 
got into trouble with Surajmal of Bharatpur 
who sent gunpowder in reply to the formers 
demand of an extravagant ransom. Kaghunath 
suffered humiliation aud Malhar Rao lost his 
only son Khande Rao at the siege of Kuhmir 
(January 1754—May 1754). After the death 
of Surajmal of Bharatpur, Malhar espoused 
the cause of Nahar Singh against his brother 
Jawahir Singh and had to eat the humble pie 
at Dholpur. Najib Khan, the Dharamputra 
of Malhar, had all along been the chief source 
of mischief for the Marathas. Yielding to 
Malhar’s entreaties, Raghunath Rao allowed 
Najib to depart unscathed to his home in 
August 1757. Being in collusion with Najib, 
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Malhar remained inert during the critical 
stage of the Third Battle of Panipat aud 
retumed to Poona with tarnished glory and 
tc carry a tale of woe for which he was himself 
partly responsible. 

The deaths of his ony son and wife 
Gautami Bui, a widowed daughter-in-law and 
au unpromising grandson, made the last days 
ef Malhar Rao miserable and gloomy. But he 
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had not lost the martial fire of his youth. A: 
an ally of Shuja-ud-daula, Malhar Rao severely 
harassed Major Fl-teher with his light foray 
tactics on zhe plains of Kara in 1766 A.D. 
With his death at Alampur on the 20th May 
1766 (Holkarancht kaifyat, p. 34), it appeared 
as ifthe story of the House of Hokar had 
come to an end, but in fact a new chapter bad 
begun. 
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THE LAST YEARS OF BRITISH- 
INDIA: by Michael Edwardes, Cassel, 
London and Allied Publishers, Bombay ; 
} Demy 8 Vo. Pp. 250 Price Sh. 25’ net. 

- This is not a book desinged to extol the 
.magnanimity and genorsity of the British, 
. who chose, of their own accord, to relinquish 
‘their power over their vast Indian empire, 
, once the brightest jewel on the British 

Crown. But, as the author himself claims, 
_“thesprimary aim” of the book under review 
; was “to place in its proper historical context 
' one of the most significant and portentious 
events of modern times,—the end of 
ritain’s Indian Empire.” The present work, 
e writer continues, “is an essay in explana- 
on, an attempt to display and examine 
re many and diverse ingredients of an 
istorical event and to disentangle them 
om the web of propaganda and special 
leadings.” It should be of more than pass- 
ng interest, therefore, to the student of 
contemporary Indian history to examine the 
resentation under review and to assess 
















the extent to which it can lay claim w 
objeafivity free from the iniluences of cow- 
pilex emotional or environmental orientations 
as well as of inherited inhibitions—we must 
remember that the author is not merely an 
Englishman, of the intellectual  clite 
but happened also to be in close conti- 
guity to the events of his researches—which 
so often colour if not even materially cisiort 
the historical process and the significcnce 
of the bare bones of cold facts which make 
up the foundations of the process. 

After a fairly intensive study of its 
pages, the reader, however, is left in no 
doubt that the author—despite the obvious 
disadvantage of having lived too close io the 
ceritre of events when they were actually 
unfolding themselves—has been able to 
mainzian throughout a tenor of impartial 
objectivity in hi$ analysis, assessment and, 
juxtaposition of facts into the chain of con- 
temporary events in their appropriate con- 
texts and the result has been both edifying 
and rewarding. There is hardly any scope 
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fo: differences with the author’s conclusions, 
aid they are only a very few,—for the 
smple reason that facts have, themselves, 
b2en presented as the writer’s conclusions 
ir most cases without the embellishment of 
ars personal interpretation of events: 

This is as objective and straightforward 
a study of the unfolding nuances of Indo- 
Buitish political connection since after the 
Ficst World War until the final act of re- 
runciation of empire and imperialism by the 
British as I have ever come. across. He 
anilyses with perfect candour the reason 
tac? pursuaded the British. Labour Govern- 
ment which, according to him was neither 
an unwonted upsurge of political magna- 
n-mity nor the result of apprehension that, 
oherwise, it would be compelled to relin- 
gish power in any case by political pres- 
sur2s in India, and it were always wiser to 
giv: up voluntarily what one would, in any 
case be obliged eventually to disgorge w:th- 
oLt seeming to have been compelled to do 
so dut simply on account of the dictates of 
whet may be called enlightened self- 
inverest. The empire, inspite of being 
aorverently exploitive in:contents, was really 
an economic burden to the British people 
at large except to certain limited areas of 
the “upper middle classes who alone were 
the beneficiaries. It were far better, in the 
circumstances, that the empire were relir- 
quisk:ed and the burden dropped and, in the 
prozess, retain the friendship of India. This, 
indzed, would appear to have already yield- 
ed very large dividends: India offers very 
lucrative employment to a far larger army 
of Britishers in a variéty of occupatiors 
than ever before in Indo-British history; 
India _has been offering an increasingly 
frui fal field for investment -of surplus 
Brit s2 capital; Indo-British trade has been 
steadily increase in volume; and, above all, 
India nas made valuable contributions to 
the prestige of the Commonwealth whick 
has dcne so much to compensate for the 
reduction of Britain’s imperial status by 
investing her with a new importance and 
glam3ur in international relations, 

m Eut the primary interest of the book 
under reveiw is in the many vaguely 
apprehənded but never quite clearly known 
facts cf those hectie last two years after 
the Second World War that finally led up to 
Indian Independence and,—this is very 
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significani—-the creation of Pakistan. ‘The . 
author frankly lays the responsibility for the 
final vivisection of the country at the door 
of the British Labour Government, and 
particularly upon the invidious points of. 
view and commitments made by the Cabinet 
Mission under Lord Pethick Lawrence. It 
was, according to the author, the Cabinet 
Mission’s manner of discussing the problem 


that had added fresh fuels to the fire of 


M. A. Jinnah’s personal ambitions and to 
have raised the latter’s perpetual intransi- 
gence to the level of downright intracta- 
bility. He also blames the leaders of the 
Congress, especially Jawaharlal Nehru, for 
foolishly mishanding the situation that 
made it absolutely impossible for them to 
repudiate the’ creation of Pakistan. The 
book also records the real reasons for the 
advancement of the day of independence— q 
the deadline was originally set for June 
1948—by very nearly a year. It was neither — 
the pressures of Indian opinion nor pres- | 
sures at home—that led the British Govern- | 
ment to this later and, apparently hasty 
decision. It was the visible danger, in the 
intervening period, of the utter breakdown 
of the residual administration of the country | 
—extraordinary pressures had already been 
placed upon it by the daily mounting and 
steadily widening areas of communal frenzy 
leading to murder, arson and loot—and the 
almost inevitable certainly of chaos that 
induced the British to hasten the date of 
their departure while some semblance of 
administration was still in existence. This 
really caught up Indian leadership on the 
wrong foot long before they were even 
remotely ready to assume the burdens of 
responsibility. S 
This was demonstrated in the colossal 
ineptitude with which Congress and the 
Muslim League alike prepared for assuming 
the inheritance of power. Mutual distrust 
of each other’s intentions and policies, pe 
haps, led them to concentrate almost who 
upon the division of assets without a` 
thought to the possible repurcussions * 
partition upon law and order. The ve. 
manner of redrawing the map of India i 
the East and the West to accomodate th 
Pakistan State to be which was eitirely lef 
to the unfortunate Sir Cyril Radclyife— 
because the two Partition Councils consis 
ing of an equal number each of Hindgj 

























gh court judges virtually refused 
re anything to do with it, also played | 
part in the muddle. And the price had to 
paid in hundreds of thousands of lives, 
struction of homes and the creation of a 
eneration of more than a million refugees 
a terrible burden upon the conscience of 
aders on both sides of the curtain. - 

The book is absorbingly interesting and 
lighly rewarding. No student of contem- 
porary Indian political history could, in our 
view, really afford to do without it. 


+ - CHATURANGA, a novel in four parts 
by World Poet Rabindranath Tagore ; 
transliterated into English by Ashok Mitra, 
.C.S., Published by Sahitya Akademi, Néw 

elhi, Royal 8 Vo. Price Rs. 8. 


I delved into the book under review in. 


onsiderable trepidation for the apprehen- 
ion was never too far-away from my mind . 
that this might prove to be‘again one of 
hose bastard publications which seek to 
resent a Bengalee story with a characteris- 




























effectual and,-not infrequently, painfully 
kilted English, perhaps, for just the variety 
f it. I must frankly acknowledge at the 


Hisappointed. 
Ashok Mitra takes few liberties with 
he original in his’ transliteration of this“ 


pet. It would be. impossible. for anyone, 
Bwever highly endowed, to reproduce the 
sntillating style and easy and fascinating 
ection of the original Chaturanga in any 
ener language. But Ashok Mitra must be 
Bknowledged to have made.as. near an 
Meeroach as would hardly make any differ- 
ee With the result that the “book is 
tfortably easy on the intellectual palette 
F never spells annorexia of the remotest 
ree, What is more, by faithfully follow- 
the original in almost all its nuances of 
ional ‘expression, he has made it pos- 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ically Bengalee theme and’ background in’ 


ery outset that I have been agreeably | 


pintillating but deeply inward story of the.. 


~ 
Jou 


sible for the alien readér to enjoy the story, 
even scour beneath its unfathomable depths, 
even if they knew-nothing of the background 
of nineteenth century renaissance in Bengal 
in which it is, indeed, rooted. 

| Sachis, reared and brought up by ; 
positivist idealist uncle, started out on the 
journey of life as an aetheist, honest. 
straightforward and forthright. The uncle's 
death sort of snaps the mooring strings o: 
his life and the violent reaction throws. him 
into the arms of an esoteric preceptor wF) 
would seem to sustain him on the apex of . 
never ending flood tide of emotional ecstac v 
which, while stimulating his physical rcs- 
ponses, were drawing his emotional beins 
to a point of extinction. But Damini, tn. 


` vivacious young widow which the precepto- 


inherited from a devoted disciple along wilr 
all his worldly possessions, impinges upo 
Sachis’s devotional life with the impact ` 
a cataclysm and thus helps him to find n~ 
feet on firm earth once again away from 5e 
preceptor. 

Those * who are acquainted with t]. 
history of nineteenth century Bengal weu u 
appreciate that the story is an attem Ë: 
at reconciliation between the opposite te - 
ces-of rationalism and orthodox polytheisir 
in contemporary Bengalee intellectual L'c 
and . Chaturranga, composed. during oo: 
_poet’searly middle äge, sought to strike 1 
balance between the two. : But even with. 
these -historical overtones, it is a dclightel 
and enjoyable story, fascinatingly told. Pei- 
haps itis a little too inward for a norme!ly 
superficial reader, but then there has nae 
been anything superficial in all that the poct 
had produced during his long and amazir tly 
prolific life. For those who-do not know 
the Bengalee language and are yet to know 
more about Tagore and his wonderful cica- 
tions, the book under review should prove 
both helpful and enjoyable. 


` Karuna K. Nandi 
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Highly Appreciated By George VI King of England, 
JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB, 4H.R.AS 
(Loudon; of Interpnationa: fame, President of the worla-rcnowned Bar. ashi Pandit Mahe 
Sabha of Banaras and All India Astrologien! and Astroncmicao: Society ot Calcutta hao wor 
umque tame not only m India but througbout the world ien., in England, Americo, Airey 
Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Javo, Singapore, Mong: opg, ere.) and many notable perso 
BE SE sey from every nuor and corner of the World have pent unrolicited teatimonialo acknowledging 
ce ae his mighty and supernaetura. powers. This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer & Palmist, 
eae Tantric can tell ata giance all about one’s prot, present and future apd witb the help of 
see Youle and Tantric powers can redress the pernicious influence of evil plapeta heip to 
POR te WiO difficult law suis, encura safety from impending dangers, poverty, prevent child 


SEG” logsness and frea people from debts and family unhappiness. 
Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Pandit|i 
WONDERFUL TANTRIK BLESSINGS BENEFITED MILLIONS ALL OVER THE GLOBE i 


Dhanada grante vast wealth, good lrok and ali roand prosperity, honour and fame in life. 
Puja expenses ordinary Rs. 7.62 nP Special Ra. 2969 nP. Super-Special Rs. 129.69 nP.. Bagalamukhi 
to overcome enemies it in unique. Gets promozion in services and in winning civil or criminal 
suits and for pleasing higher officials, it ts unparalleled Puja expenses: Ordinary Rs. 9.12 nP, 
Special Rs. 34.12 nP Super-apecial Re. 164.25 nP. Mohini: Enables arch foes to become frieode and 
frends more friendly. Puja expenses: Ordinary Rs. 11.50 nP., Special Rs. 34.12 nP, Super-specia 
Rs. 387 87 nP. Saraswati: For Success in examination gain of retentive powers and sharp memory! 
Puja expenses : Ordinary Re. 9.°6 nP., Special Rs. 38 56, | 
Afew names of admirers—The on’bla Chief Justice of Caleutta High Court, Sir Marmatha 
Nath Mukherji, Ke. The Hon’ble Chief Justice Mr. B, K. Ray of Orisa High Court. The Hon’ble 
Minister, Government of Bengal Reja Prasanna Deb Raikot. The Hon'ble Maharaja of Saptosb and. 
Ex-president of the Bengal Legislative Council. Sir Mormatha Nath Roy Chowdhury, Kt, His Highnes, 
be Maharaja of Athgarh. Her Highnese the Dowager Sixth Maharani Saheba of Tripura. Her Highbnes: 
-ho Maharani Saheba of Cooch Behar. Mrs. F. W. Gillespie, Detriot. Mich, United States of America 
Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China. Mr. J A. Lawrence Orska Japan & many others. 
; Detailed Catalogue With Testimonials Fres on Request, 
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Betrayal 


‘what The Economic Weekly says about the hand- 
ling of the problems of displaced minorities, 
should find endorsement in all fair minded think- 
ing : 
i India has not yet appreciated the problem of 
East Bengal minorities. How ignorant and un- 
aware the country is of this problem has been 
brought out forcefully and tragically in the last 
few days. The Hindus have been sowly but 
steadily squeezed out from East Bengal ever since 
hhe partition. The inflow of refugees has waxed 
and waned; once in a while it has swollen iito 
a flood and then abated but the flow has never 
stopped. It continued in a trickle. This was the 
ase even after the Centre in. its wisdom had 
fficially closed the borders some years ago and 
nounced its decision to end the refugee 
oblem once and for all by stopping all further 
iflow on. the one hand and settling those who 
ad already come and were languishing in 
efugee camps by dispersing them in settlements 
utside West Bengal, primarily in Dandakaranya. 
he progress in the latter direction has been 
known to everybody; not so well known perhaps 
the results of the sealing’ of the border. The ban 
tfid not stop the influx but it did deprive those 
who came in spite of the ban, of what little help 
he Government could provide, pitifully inadequate 
10ugh it was. 

The latest recrudescence, more violent and 
savage than any in the past, and also on a much 
arger scale, produced a different reaction in 
ia. The Centre was moved; it changed its 
revious policy and made the dramatic announce- 
nt that it would take over the entire nine 
lion and odd minority population that was 
il in East Pakistan, if need be, and assume the 
responsibility of rehabilitating them. This 
s on the face of it a very bold decision to take 

the conference of the Union Ministers with 
e West Bengal Government, attended by the 
inister for Finance, was intended to demonstrate 
sat the Centre really meant what it said, and 
reparations were set afoot with much fanfare 
for taking in the new wave of refugees. 
In West Bengal, naturally, much political. 
al can be made by the Congress leaders by 















Writing editorially under the above caption 


championing the cause of the refugees atid fore 
most among those who came forward to aid ihe 
refugees was Shri Atulya Ghosh, the Presid i 
of thé State Coigress Commitlee, who has latei 
been very prominent in all-India politics alse. 
But while political ‘capital can he made t, 
championing the cause of the refugees, the gan 
cannot be retained and indeed the Congr 
cannot even survive in West Bengal unless tx 
refugees who come in are speedily moved aw. 
from the State. Otherwise, the presence of the-: 
disgruntled elements would be a constant threat ic 
the Congress in West Bengal which may sp: 
disaster for it in the elections any day. Hence il- 
concerted move this time to remove the refuge. 
straightaway to destinations outside the State :«. 
that they may not harm the West Bengal Cong « -- 
and weaken Atulya Ghosh’s hegemony. Delhi 
ported that special trains were being arrat ei 
to move out the refugees with the utmost desp: t F. 
What has happened in the past few cs:s 
however, shows up what the Centre’s concern cud 
dramatic decisions mean in practice. The nock 
heroic announcement of settling the refor. es 
speedily has not been followed up by any kine o! 
advance preparations even to provide them ith 
temporary shelter. A team of Members of Pa ita- 
ment who: visited the refugee camps in Or a 
week ago reported the atrocious conditions wich 
face the incoming refugees. They have econ 
dumped on waste land where there are noi oven 
any trees to provide shelter in this summer heat. 
no water to drink, no roof over their heads ond 
none of the minimum amenities without which 
life cannot survive. Soon after this came the news 
from Orissa of police firing on a band of des- 


perate refugees who had revolted againsi these . 


conditions, deserted the camp in which thes had 
been thrown in and were squatting on the station’s 
platform and on the tracks wanting to I sent 
back to West Bengal. Five persons were killed and 
eight injured as a result of the firing according 
to first reports that had come out. 

The immediate reaction of the new Minister 
for Rehabilitation was to issue a public ẹtntemeni 
condemning the fawless conduct of the refugees. 
and stating that it was impossible to provide &ll 
of them with agricultural land, along with an 
appeal for their co-operation with the State 
authorities and admonition not to shirk manual 
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work. Shri Tyagi, io boost his own morale, also 
made the astounding statement that “the State 
Governments were doing their utmost to reclaim 
‘and for agriculture,” presumably for setiling the 
refugees. .And all this after the Members of 
Parliament had reported the state of affairs as 
witnessed by them. . 

According to Shri Mahavir Tyagi, the 
sumber of refugees who have crossed over from 
rast Pakistan since January is about 800,000 
(and not - 300,000: as mentioned in the AICC 
resolution on the communal situation), of whom 
orly half have registered themselves as refugees 
while the rest are lingering on in West Bengal 
wihout any relief or rehabilitation assistance 
frcm the Government. One can well imagine the 
plizht of those who do not get help. But what 
ikout those who are promised help and then 
vetrayed ? If this is the fate of those who have 

-coue, What fate awaited more than ten times 
thar number, whom the Centre has solemnly 
premised to resettle ? 

Recent: developments have completely des- 


tored the impression created earlier that the 
Contre was fully seized of the problem and 
determined -this time .to shoulder the respon- 


sibility of taking in the refugees instead of 
le: ving. them to shift for . themselves or to be 
locked after, if at all, by West Bengal. Partition 
was rot the creation of West Bengal. Why should 
the consequences ~fall. on--its weak. shoulders ? _ 

The distress of the refugees and the pathetic 
incompetence of the administration in imple- 


mei tirg programmes’ of relief and rehabilitetion ~ 


are o'd stories. There would not be any point in 
harping upon. them but for the altogether new 
and heightened significance that they haye 
assu ned -after the change of policy in regard to 
Indo-Fekistan relations in ‘general and the 
prob’em of East Pakistan minorities in particular. 
If the East Pakistan minorites could be brought 
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over to India ard re-seltle some 
would no longer have a whipping horse 
periodically and create a law and order probl 
for India by fomenting a communal upsurge. Th 
should now be the accepted theory if one we 
to take the vronoincements of the Governme: 
of India at their face value. 
The resolution adopted at the recent AICC 
session, however, ccmes as an ‘anticlimax to thes: 
earlier protestations of a change of policy. It doe: 
not confirm the mock heroic resolve to solve the 
problem of minorities in East Pakistan by bring- 
ing them over, if need be, or the commitment of 
the Government of India to rehabilitate them. 
Quite the contrary in fact, for the resolution goes 
on to recount ail that the Congress has.done since | 
the days of Gandhiji to foster communal harmony 
and concludes on a note of hope that Pakistan 


‘will also see reason and be more conciliatory in 


the future, citing the recent—abortive inter 
ministerial meeling in support of this very wishfu. 
thought. The resolution refuses to accept the 
problem as one of law and order, nor does it seel 
a political solution on any practical level. 
There is enough evidence to show that t 
maintenance of communal peace and the so-calle 
secular character of the State has now become 
Central responsibility which can be discharg 
only through the Army in fact-—~and not mere 
in theory as in the case of refugee rehabilitatic 


‘ —and ‘no longer through the police force of ik 


State Governments. That the AICC should be awar 
of the new character of the problem, so muc 
more menacing now than ‘in ‘theé” past; and: yet 
réluse ‘to face it and ‘take shelter behind: platitu- 
dinous inanilies, is in keeping with the generali 
character of the Congress Party today. Thy 


resolution accords well, howeyer, with the officis 
parleys with Sheikh Abdullah and the ‘simal 
taneous reiteration that the accession of Kashmi 
is final and irrevocable. - -> : 








Foreign Periodicals | 


Report on C.P.R. Even before he arrived on the campus, 
critical comment appeared in the student 
Diplomat’ and educationist, soldier. and newspaper. And he had hardly hung up his 
uthor, Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippines. hatin the President’s office when trouble 
as heen a figure of romance. The following loomed in connection with the announcec 
ditorial excerpt from the Saturday Review state visit to the Philippines cf Princ 
7ill help to present a clear picture of this Akihito and Princess Michiko of Japan. ^. 
aker of modern Philippines: delegation of students served notice that 1° 
w Two years ago, Carlos P. Romulo left his the royal visitors came to the university 
mbassadorial post in the United States to they would be greeted by a demonstration 
come president of the, University of the protesting Japan’s treatment of the Philii- 
\ilippines at Manila. For almost a quarter- pines during the war. 
mntury his life and work had made a deep Characteristically, President Romu’ 
press on the American mind. He was responded to the attacks of the studen 
wn as author, lecturer, aide-de-camp to newspaper by increasing the freedom atic 
neral Douglas MacArthur during the responsibility of the editors and reducir: 
cond World War, President of the General the role of the faculty adviser. To t™ 
‘embly of the United Nations, head of the students who warned they would demcr 
inlippine Delegation to the United Nations, strate against the Japanese royal visitors 
bi Ambassador to the United States. It is President Romulo said that this was entir«| 
tobable that not since Lafayette had any within their rights. He stressed that i> 
representative from another nation keen right of protest was one he intended to i 
:ore highly regarded or acclaimed. hold but stressed equally the need to equa‘: 
It is natural, therefore, that there should freedom with responsibility. And he mate 
ie a great deal of interest in Carlos Romulo’s it clear that the university was looking ix 
ew career as university president. While tomorrow and not to the perpetuation o 
Manila, I had ample opportunity to visit old grievances. 
le General and observe him in action. This To the more general apprehensions 
jece is in the nature of a brief report. criticisms, the president’s reply was to diev 
His first few months as university presi- his main attentions to the central proble:» 
nt were not lacking in excitement or of the university. He embarked immediateiv 
onal challenge. Some of the students on an eighteen-point program of develop- 
i to feel that the Ambassador’s identi- ment—raising academic standards, enlar:- 
. with.the United Nations and his ing the scholarship program, strengthen n2 
pnt advocacy. of a world-citizenship the faculty, stepping up faculty salaries, 
phy ran counter to the new spirit of refurbishing the university plant, ins‘itut- 
pine nationalism. Or they assumed ing research programs ‘in both the physice 
he fact of his adherence to the Catholic. and social sciences, establishing a medical 
h would endanger the university’s school, undertaking basic planning foi an 
ing as a secular institution. Or they Institute of Communication that couldesc-rve 
apprehensive that his long service in- as a research and training center in South- 7 
United States had given him such a east Asia for mass media and related fields. 
g conditioning that the university It is‘only a short time, relatively, since 
d be indisguishable from an American Carlos Romulo became a university presi- 
(pus in no time at all. dent, but all the early troubles and criticisms 
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are far .behind him. The studants like 
their access 10 the cnief and bis realness to 
discuss or debate with them. Meanwnile, 
substantial progress has been maae on the 
sighteen-point program. Two boosts in 
“aculty salaries have already been put 
through and more are scheduled. Academic 
standards have been raised and wul go 
aven higher. The library is being expand- 
əd. Land is being cleared for tne major 
new buildings. Intellectual ferment is in 
:tyle; visiting lecturers like Arnold Toyn- 
zee and Barbara Ward have challenged the 
students to relate the problems of the 
-ailippines to the larger problems of the 
Laman community. The spirit of Philippine 
independence has been strengthened in 
ufcial school activities and observances. At 
ze same time, President Romulo has made 
xe point that independence for the Philip- 
p nes, or for any other nation, depends on 
i: cerdependence in the world. 

Carlos Romulo believes that the first 
cc_igation of his university is to the nation 
azi its people, but he also recognizes that 
tu school is uniquely situated to serve as 
cummon ground between East and West. 
T22 Philippine people have had a triple 
havitage—Asian, European, and American. 
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He regards this as a prime natural asse 
enlarging tne university’s place in the eq 
cationa. community in general. 


Several attempts have been made 
entice Carlos P. Romulo back into pubi 
life, but he has successfully held his grounc 
His role is taat of elder statesman and edi 
cator. He is consistently consulted oœ 
questions of foreign policy by Presiden 
Diosdado Macapagal. And his infiuence as 
educator is being felt throughout a large 
part of Asia. 


At sixty-Zour, Carlos Romulo has what 
he considers to be the most rewarding of 2'4 
possible jobs. The government has warn: 
him it has no intention of letting him rey 
next year or for some years to come. Me: 
while, he maintains the kind of schedt 
that is exhausting just to contemplate. * 
is often at his desk by 7 A.M. for a da 
stint of twelve hours or more. It is possil 
the workload may be eased as his eighteg 
point program comes to fruition. He w 
comes this prospect, for it will give hi 
time to do something he has hoped to d 
since he came to the university. In addi- 
tion to his work as president he would lik, 
to give a course in American literature. 














